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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  expected  that  an  author  little  known  to  the  world  should 
give  some  account  of  himself,  and  of  his  pretensions  to  notice.  Afflic- 
tion is  the  first,  and  in  all  cases,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  claim ; 
to  which,  in  the  present  instance,  the  author  with  diffidence  ventures 
to  add,  that  he  is  known  to  many  of  his  professional  brethren  as  the 
author  of  some  treatises,  the  reception  of  which  gratified  his  utmost 
ambition,  and  which,  but  for  the  withering  influence  of  disease,  would 
probably  have  effectually  suppressed  that  of  stepping  out  of  the 
bounds  of  a  science  to  which  he  was  ardently  devoted.  Such  a 
work  as  the  present  may,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  laborious 
undertaking  for  a  sick  man  ;  but  that  depends  on  the  disposition  with 
which  it  is  set  about,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  performance 
by  previous  habits,  and  the  access  to  be  obtained  to  the  requisite 
sources  of  information.  Whoever  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed 
in  the  author's  situation,  will  be  able  to  enter  readily  into  his  feelings 
and  views,  and  to  understand  that  restlessness  of  mind  which  prompts 
it  to  seek  relief,  in  employments  suited  to  its  taste  and  means,  from 
the  tedium  of  inaction  or  the  gloom  of  despondency. 

The  following  work,  then,  owes  its  commencement,  above  seven 
years  since,  to  a  separation  by  sickness  on  the  part  of  the  author  from 
the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession,  which  it  appeared  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  he  should  be  ever  able  to  resume.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, in  such  a  situation,  conduces  more   to  recovery  than  a  total 
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abstraction  from  accustomed  trains  of  thought,  and  from  the  ordinary 
cares  and  pursuits  of  life  :  nor  is  any  thing  so  likely  to  afford  such 
abstraction  as  that  Volume  which  is  alike  important  to  all,  and  the 
study  of  which  can  be  considered  as  foreign  to  no  profession  or  con- 
dition. Subsequent  visitations  of  the  same  afflictive  kind,  and  inter- 
vals of  leisure  in  seasons  of  comparative  health,  have  brought  the 
work  to  tlie  state  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public. 

Scripture  history  and  geography  embrace  a  field  of  research 
so  vast,  as  well  as  interesting,  that  while  the  desire  of  information 
is  felt  by  the  curious  reader  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  information  is  so  widely  scattered  amongst  the  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  as,  generally  speaking,  to  be  beyond 
his  reach.  There  are,  it  is  true,  several  works  on  sacred  geography  ; 
but  they  are  either  too  voluminous  and  costly  to  be  accessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers,  or  were  written  at  a  time  when  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  East  was  very  imperfect.  The  works  of  Bochart  and 
of  Wells,  invaluable  as  they  are  for  their  critical  research,  and  for  all 
the  information  to  be  obtained  from  antiquity,  would  assume  a  new 
aspect  from  the  lights  of  modern  geography.  This  remark  will  be 
found  to  affect  not  merely  the  site  and  the  topography  of  ancient 
cities,  but  the  position  and  direction  of  mountains  and  mountain- 
chains,  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  the  extent  and  configuration  of 
entire  districts.  The  many  editions  of  different  theological  dictiona- 
ries in  circulation  contain  the  usual  geographical  notices  embodied  in 
the  work  ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  copied  from  one  another, 
and  are  necessarily  very  limited.  The  kind  of  book  wanted  was  one 
of  moderate  price,  which  should  spare  the  labour  of  referring  to  a 
multitude  of  volumes  in  different  languages,  or  to  different  parts  of 
the  same  volume,  in  search  of  some  clear  account  of  a  single  place 
or  period,  by  containing  in  itself  every  desirable  piece  of  information, 
and  by  the  obvious  mode  of  alphabetical  arrangement.  That  this 
want  has  been  supplied  by  the  present  volume  the  author  does  not 
presume  to  say ;  but  such  at  least  has  been  his  aim. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  the  stock  of  information  we  possess  concerning  them  is  so 
scanty,  that  the  same  account  is  necessarily  common  to  all ;   but   with 
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Others,  where  the  materials  are  more  abundant,  the  author  has  made 
a  larger  and  more  varied  use  of  them  ;  selecting  from  all  the  authori- 
ties, ancient  and  modern,  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts 
connected  with  sacred  history  and  geography.  Thus  the  account  of 
some  places  will  necessarily  be  limited,  and  cannot  differ  materially 
from  that  contained  in  the  works  of  preceding  authors  ;  while  that  of 
others,  and  by  far  the  larger  part,  will  be  found  more  diversified  and 
copious.  Many  places  are  omitted  altogether,  as  needlessly  swelling  / 
the  volume,  inasmuch  as  all  that  is  known  respecting  them,  is  given 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves — amounting  to  little  more  than  the  men- 
tion of  the  name,  with  perhaps  the  tribe  or  country  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  author  has  added  some  articles  which  he  has  not 
found  in  any  treatise  on  sacred  geography  ;  he  has  enlarged  on  those 
which  appeared  the  most  interesting ;  and  has  endeavoured  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession,  in  a  clear  and  concise  view,  of  all  the  important 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  most  recent  travellers.  Of  these 
the  lamented  Burckhardt  is  eminently  distinguished,  whose  researches 
in  some  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  least  known, 
are  particularly  valuable. 

On  the  subject  of  the  prophecies,  confessedly  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  With  respect  to  those  which  have  already  received  their 
final  accomplishment,  abundant  materials  ai'e  furnished  in  proof  of 
their  wonderful  accordance  with  the  events  predicted  :  these  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  largely  illustrated.  And  with  respect  to 
those  whose  fulfilment  is  yet  future,  or  which  are  receiving  their  com- 
pletion at  the  present  day,  it  is  hoped  that  a  strict  regard  to  the  pro- 
phetic style,  an  attentive  observance  of  the  marks  given  us  by  which 
to  judge  of  prophecies  in  actual  progress  towards  their  accomplish- 
ment, a  humble  and  teachable  spirit,  and  the  help  of  pious  and  en- 
lightened expositors,  will,  by  God's  grace,  enable  us  rightly  to  under- 
stand so  much  as  it  is  His  will  that  we  should  understand.  At  all 
events,  we  who  live  in  the  present  day  have  eminently  the  advantage 
over  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Every  age  brings  both  additi- 
onal evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  which  is  past,  and  additional  lights 
to  enable  us  to  discern  that  which  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
Erroneous  calculations  falsify  themselves  ;   passing  events  excite   the 


minds  of  men  to  more  minute  inquiry ;  while,  as  the  time  of  the  end 
draws  nigh,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  more  largely  bestowed,  the  finger  of 
God  is  more  clearly  discerned  in  his  dealing  with  the  nations,  and 
the  dark  places  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  Providence  are  made  clearer. 
"  Time,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  "  that  detracts  something  from  the 
evidence  of  other  writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  prophets." 

Local  prophecies  cannot  be  detached  from  the  places  to  which  they 
relate  ;  they  form,  indeed,  the  most  important  and  instructive  feature 
in  the  history  of  such  places.  Nor  can  predictions  of  a  local  charac- 
ter yet  unfulfilled,  be  considered  as  less  important,  or  less  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  the  present  work.  We  would  not  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  nor  presumptuously  strive  to  penetrate  the  counsels 
of  the  Most  High  ;  but  as  all  Scripture  is  given  for  our  instruction, 
while  we  enter  on  the  study  of  its  obscurer  parts  with  suitable  awe 
and  humility,  we  may  innocently,  if  not  laudably,  seek  in  what  is 
revealed,  and,  in  that  which  time  is  gradually  unfolding,  the  manner 
and  the  times  of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

These  observations  refer  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  predictions 
relating  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  oflPspring  the  Popedom.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  the  intentions  of  the  author,  than  to  wound  the  feelings, 
or  to  insult  the  faith,  of  any  body  of  Christians  :  but  persons  and  creeds 
are  different  things  ;  and  while  the  former,  of  whatever  faith,  may 
demand  our  unfeigned  esteem,  the  latter  must  be  judged,  without  fear 
of  men,  by  the  standard  of  truth  delivered  in  the  Bible.  Concession, 
unwarranted  by  Scripture,  is  not  charity  : — it  may  pass  for  such,  or  for 
the  liberality,  so  called,  of  the  day  :  but  it  must,  in  every  such  instance, 
have  its  foundation  in  either  weakness,  or  ignorance,  or  hypocrisy. 
If  we  be  wrong,  we  are  willing  to  submit  our  errors  to  the  same  test 
to  which  we  bring  the  professions  of  all  :  and  if  differences  still  sub- 
sist, as  they  must,  and  as  it  was  doubtless  designed  that  they  should, 
charity  consists  in  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance,  and  in  pre- 
serving, in  spite  of  opposing  creeds,  the  relations  of  civilized  society, 
and  of  Christian  fellowship. 

It  might  wear  the  appearance  of  ostentatious  display,  and  would 


further  uselessly  extend  the  pages  of  a  preface,  not  often  willingly 
read  to  the  end,  to  detail  the  multiplied  authorities  to  whom  the 
author  is  indebted  for  the  materiel  of  his  work.  They  are  respectively 
specified  in  the  articles  on  which  their  researches  could  throw  any 
light.  Amongst  the  ancients,  however,  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
— Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Phny, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Josephus,  Jerom,  and  Eusebius  :  and  among  the 
moderns— Bochart,  Wells,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Usher,  Hales,  Calmet, 
Clarke,  Vincent,  Bryant,  Newton,  Faber,  Shuckford,  Prideaux,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Harmer,  Bruce,  D'Anville,  Malcolm,  Rennel,  Rich,  Chateau- 
briand, Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Richardson,  Morier,  Ker 
Porter,  JolhfFe,  Wittman,  Jowett,  and  Home  ;  whose  great  work,  fre- 
quently quoted,  is  itself  a  storehouse  of  theological  knowledge. 

The  Ushcrian,  or  common  Bible  Chronology,  has  been  adopted, 
as  sanctioned  by  time,  and  by  general  reception ;  although  that  of  Dr. 
Hales  is  perhaps  the  most  correct. 

The  present  work,  whose  origin  and  design  are  thus  explained, 
the  author,  while  he  is  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  free  from  numerous 
imperfections,  ventures  to  hope,  may  be  found  useful  as  a  book  of 
easy  reference  to  the  biblical  student,  or  the  general  reader  of  the 
Sacred  Volume. 


Bath;   March  27,  1829. 
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ABA 

AbANA,  a  river  of  Damascus,  men- 
tioned 2  Kings V.  12.  "Are  not  Abana 
and  Pai"pliar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  bet- 
ter than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?"  It 
was  probably  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Baradi  or  Chrysorrous,  which,  ris- 
ing in  Mount  libanus,  divides  into 
several  streams  near  Damascus,  and 
waters  all  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city.  Naaman  may  be  excused  his 
national  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own 
rivers,  which,  by  their  constant  and 
bountiful  supply,  render  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus,  although  on  the  edge  of 
a  desert,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  spots  in  the  w orld :  while  the 
streams  of  Jvidaea,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jordan,  are  nearly  diy  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  and  running  in  deep 
and  rocky  channels,  convey  but  partial 
fertility  to  the  lands  through  which 
they  flow. 

ABARIM,  Mountains  of,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
that  river  and  the  city  Heshbon  or 
Esbus.  A  part  of  this  ridge,  or  per- 
haps a  distinct  mass  of  the  chain,  was 
denominated  Nebo;  which  is  plain 
from  the  command  of  God  to  Moses, 
to  "  get  UJ3  into  this  moimtain  Abarim, 
unto  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  over  against  Jericho."  Pis- 
gah  was  also  a  part  of  the  same  assem- 
blage of  movuitains ;  and,  as  appears, 
of  Mount  Nebo  itself:  as  it  is  said, 
that  "  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains 
of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho."  From  all  Mhich  it  may  be 
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gathered,  that  Nebo  was  a  conspicuous 
moimtain  in  the  chain  of  Abarim,  hav- 
ing two  or  more  distinct  summits; 
one,  and  perhaps  the  highest,  of  which 
was  denominated  Pisgah,  which  com- 
manded an  extensive  prospect  over 
great  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Abarim  signifies  passages:  whence 
it  is  conjectured  that  these  mountains 
derive  their  name  from  the  passages 
or  passes  leading  thi'ough  them. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACAH,  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  Here  Sheba 
posted  himself  after  exciting  a  rebel- 
lion against  David.  But  the  people  of 
the  place,  in  order  to  avert  the  horrors 
of  a  siege,  cut  off  his  head,  and  threw 
it  over  the  wall  to  Joab,  David's  gene- 
ral, whfch  terminated  the  affair.  (2 
Sam.  XX.  14 — 18.)  About  eighty  years 
after  this  event,  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria  (1  Kings 
XV.  20) ;  and  two  hundred  years  sub- 
sequently, by  Tiglath  Pileser,  who  car- 
ried the  inhabitants  captive  into  As-  - 
Syria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, again  rebuilt ;  and,  according  to 
Josephus,  under  the  name  of  Abila, 
became  the  cajiital  of  the  district  of  ^ 
Abilene.  '^ 

ABEL-MEHOLATH,  a  city  whose 
precise  situation  is  not  known,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Jor- 
dan. It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Elijah;  j>  i 
Near  this  place  Gideon  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Midianites.  (Judg.vii.  22.) 

ABEL-MI ZRAIM.— When  Joseph 
went  up  out  of  Egypt  with  his  family, 
the  elders  of  Egypt,  Sic,  to  burj'  his 
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fiither  Jacob  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
he  halted  seven  days  at  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Atad  to  mourn ;  from  whence 
the  Canaanites  termed  the  place  Abel- 
Mizraim,  or,  the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  remarkable,  that  from 
the  situation  of  this  place,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  beyond  Jordan, 
Joseph  would  appear  not  to  have  taken 
the  direct  route  into  Canaan  by  the 
sea-coast,  but  to  have  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the  land 
of  the  Horites  and  Moabites,  and  so 
over  the  river  Jordan  to  Hebron.  Dr. 
Wells  explains  this,  by  supposing  that 
Moses,  when  he  wrote  this  account, 
was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  so  that, 
with  respect  to  him,  the  plain  of 
Mamre  was  bevond  that  river. 

ABEL-SHlfTIM,orShittim,a  town 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  between  which  and  Beth- 
jesimoth  was  the  last  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  adjunct  Abel  is  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bible  the  plain  of  Shit- 
tim ;  but  it  implies  in  the  Hebrew 
?7ioM;vii«^^,as  Abel-Mizraim  the  mourn- 
ing of  theEgj-ptians :  from  whence  Abel- 
Shittim  is  also  supposed  to  mean  the 
mourning  of  Shittim,  from  the  judg- 
ments which  befel  the  Israelites  at  this 
place,  as  a  punishment  for  their  inter- 
coiurse  with  the  Moabites.  (Numb.xxv.) 

This  etymology  of  the  name  would 
appear  satisfactory,  but  is  probably 
not  the  tnie  one.  (Jther  derivations 
have  been  gi^en  of  the  name  of  this 
place,  as  of  many  more,  which  proba- 
bly originating  in  some  trivial  or  ac- 
cidental circumstance,  can  throw  no 
light  on  its  history.  Thus,  Abel-Shit- 
tim  is  said  to  signify  the  niourning  of 
the  thorius-,  or  prevarications.  But  Mr. 
Faber,  in  his  elaborate  researches  into 
the  primitive  scheme  of  Phenician  or 
Cutliite  theology,  finds  a  happier  in- 
terpretation of  the  word.  Shittim,  or 
Sittim  according  to  this  writer,  is  the 
plural  of  Seth;  and  Seth  was  a  title 
of  llic  great  father,  or  Noah.  The  Sit- 
tim  then,  or  Baalim, — for,  in  the  Pro- 
tean forms  which  the  original  mytho- 
logy assumed,  the  very  same  deities 
were  endlessly  worshipped  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  characters,  and  with 
different  local  rites, — the  Sittim,  or 
Baalim,  were  the  arkite  gods ;  of  whom 
Noah,  under  the  names  of  Seth,  Sit, 


Sid,  or  Soth,  was  the  principal.  To 
the  degenerate  worship  of  these  Sit- 
tim, the  districts  of  Abel-Shittim  and 
Baal-Peor  seem  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  have  been  dedicated.  Balaam 
accordingly  (Numb.xxiv.  17)  calls  the 
Moabites  "<Af  children  of  .SV//(,"  mean- 
ing thereby,  not  the  children  of  the 
son  of  Adam,  but  the  worshippers  of 
the  arkite  god. 

Abel-Shittim,  then,  implies  tJie 
mourning  of  the  Sittim :  not  with  any 
reference  to  the  mourning  of  the  Is- 
raelites at  Sittim,  for  this  leaves  the 
original  name  of  the  place  still  unex- 
plained ;  but  in  allusion  to  the  mourn- 
ful rites  which  formed  part  of  the  w  or- 
ship  of  Baal-Peor,  the  deity  of  the 
cotuitry,  whose  temple  was  hard  by, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  sufl'er  a  sort 
of  mystic  death.  This  mourning, 
which  appears  to  have  been  jjerformed 
by  women,  was  in  fact  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Egy^ptians  for  Osiris,  and  of 
the  Syrians  for  Thammuz  or  Adonis. 
See  Baal-Peor. 

ABILENE. — The  precise  situation 
and  condition  of  the  country  going  mi- 
der  this  name  are  not  perfectly  under- 
stood. It  is  variously  described  as  a 
district,  a  canton,  a  province,  and  a 
tetrarchy ;  either  independent,  or  ap- 
pertaining to  some  other,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  Peraea.  What  may  be  col- 
lected from  history  of  this  country  is, 
in  brief,  as  follows,  ^\"hen  Mark  An- 
tony was  in  Syria,  Abilene  formed  part 
of  the  territory  of  Lysanias,  son  of 
Ptolemy  Menneus,  king  of  Chalcis : 
which  Lysanias  was,  at  the  instigation 
of  Cleopatra,  put  to  death  by  Antony, 
on  a  false  accusation  of  having  assist- 
ed tlie  Parthians.  It  was  afterwards, 
together  with  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
and  other  districts,  hired  or  farmed 
of  the  governor  of  Sj-ria,  by  one  Zeno- 
dorus ;  who  having  associated  himself 
with  a  lawless  banditti,  whose  strong- 
holds were  in  the  rock>'  recesses  of  the 
Trachonitis,  invaded  and  pillaged  the 
neighbouring  comitries,  until  they 
were  exterminated  by  Herod,  called 
the  Great ;  who,  in  consequence,  had 
the  teiTitories  of  Zenodoms  added  to 
his  own  dominions  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  At  the  death  of  Herocl,  and 
the  division  of  his  kingdom  into  three 
separate  goieniments  or  tetrarcliies 
between  his  sons,  no  mention  is  made 
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of  Abilene;  but  it  was  probably  in- 
cluded in  that  of  Philip.  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  however,  we 
find,  in  St.  Luke  (ch.  iii.  1),  Abilene 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  tetrarchy,  un- 
der another  Lysanias  ;  probably  a  de- 
scendant of  the  prince  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  put  to  death  by  An- 
tony, and  to  whom  it  had  reverted. 
Josephus,  indeed,  expressly  says,  that, 
by  appointment  of  Augustus,  a  part  of 
the  house  of  Zenodorus  paid  tribute 
to  Philip  :  from  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred,  that  Abilene  was  at  this 
time  restored  to  the  family  of  Lysanias. 
But  it  was  afterwards  again,  as  it  ap- 
pears, taken  away  from  this  family, 
and  given  by  Claudius  to  Agrippa. — 
Joseph.  Antiq.,  lib.  xv.,  ch.  x.;  lib.  xvii., 
ch.xi.;  and  lib.  xix.,  ch.  v.  Prid.  Con., 
an.  36,  22,  and  20. 

ACCAD,  or  ACHAD,  one  of  the 
cities  founded  by  Nimrod  in  the  land 
of  Shinar.  (Gen.  x.  10.)  It  is  called 
Archad  in  the  Septuagint :  whence  it 
is  conjectured,  that  the  river  Argades, 
mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  near  Sittace, 
derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Mi- 
chaelis,  lamenting  the  fate  of  Oriental 
geography,  so  often  subjected  to  enrors 
by  the  fancies  of  the  learned,  contends 
for  Nisibis  as  the  site  of  Accad.  In 
the  geography  of  Mesopotamia,  says 
this  author,  the  inhabitants  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syrians,  and  Chaldeans,  are 
best  to  be  confided  in.  He  accordingly 
adduces  Ephraem  the  SjTrian  (by  whom 
it  is  called  Achar,  and  who  is  follow- 
ed by  Abulfaragius),  Hieronymus,  and 
the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Jona- 
than, as  all  agreeing  in  identifying 
Accad  with  Nisibis. — Vide  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  Spicilegium  GeographiiB  He- 
braeorum  Exteras. 

But  with  all  the  deference  due  to 
the  opinions  of  this  learned  writer, 
and  to  those  of  the  authorities  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  support,  they 
are  attended  in  the  present  instance 
with  insuperable  difficulties ;  and  we 
are  still  directed  to  a  different  region 
in  search  of  Accad.  Michaelis  himself 
contends  that  Canneh  was  also  Nisibis ; 
and  although  he  has  successfully 
shewn  that  the  place  might  have  borne 
both  names,  such  a  theory  is  more 
plausible  than  conclusive.  The  other 
three  cities,  which,  together  with  Ac- 
cad, constituted  the  beginning  of  Nim- 
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rod's  kingdom,namely,Babylon,Erech, 
and  Calneh,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were 
in  the  land  of  Shinar ;  which  a  refer- 
ence to  that  article  will  shew  to  be  pro- 
bable was  limited  to  Southern  Meso- 
potamia. Here  was  Babylon;  here 
was  Calneh,  or  Ctesiphon ;  and  here, 
with  almost  equal  certainty,  was  Erech, 
or  Aracca.  Here,  too,  in  the  absence 
of  all  local  evidence,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  fourth  city  stood.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  same  hiovni 
land  of  Shinar ;  and  as  the  other  three 
are  found  in  this  land,  within  about 
forty  miles  of  each  other,  we  may  here 
with  propriety  adopt  the  language  of 
Michaelis,  and  lament  the  violence 
done  to  Eastern  geography,  in  carry- 
ing this  only  remaining  one  to  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  into  what 
was  at  that  time  manifestly  a  different 
division  of  the  earth.  Sittace,  errone- 
ously placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Susiana, 
but  which,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Xenophon,  was  found  by  the  Greeks 
(who  paid  little  respect  to  ancient 
names)  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  agrees 
well  with  the  view  entertained  above 
of  the  more  probable  site  of  Accad. 

It  would  scarcely  be  expected  that 
any  thing  should  now  remain  to  guide 
us  in  our  search  for  this  ancient  city, 
seeing  that  Babylon  itself,  with  which 
it  was  coeval,  is  reduced  to  heaps ;  and 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  under  its  an- 
cient name  by  any  profane  author. 
But  the  discoveries  of  modern  travel- 
lers may  be  brought  to  aid  us  in  our 
inquiry.  At  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Bagdad, 
is  found  a  mound,  surmounted  by  a 
tower-shaped  ruin,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Tell  Ninu'ood,  and  by  the  Turks  Nem- 
rood  Tepasse ;  both  terms  implying 
the  HiU  of  Nimrod.  This  gigantic 
mass  rises  in  an  irregularly  pyramidal 
or  turreted  shape,  according  to  the 
view  in  which  it  is  taken,  125  or  130 
feet  above  the  gently  mclined  eleva- 
tion on  which  it  stands.  Its  circum- 
ference, at  the  bottom,  is  300  feet. 
The  mound  which  constitutes  its  foun- 
dation is  composed  of  a  collection  of 
rubbish,  formed  from  the  decay  of  the 
superstructure ;  and  consists  of  sandy 
earth,  fragments  of  bvimt  brick,  pot- 
tery, and  hard  clay,  partially  Wtrified. 
In  the  remams  of  the  tower,  the  dif- 
ferent lavers  of  sun-dried  larick,   of 
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■which  it  is  composed,  may  be  traced 
with  great  precision.  These  bricks, 
cemented  together  by  slime,  and  di- 
vided into  courses  varying  from  12  to 
20  feet  in  height,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  stratum  of  reeds, 
similar  to  those  now  growing  in  the 
marshy  parts  of  the  plain,  and  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation.  The 
resemblance  of  this  mode  of  building 
to  that  in  some  of  the  structures  at 
Babylon,  cannot  escape  observation ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  it  to 
be  the  workmanship  of  the  same  ar- 
chitects. The  solidity  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  this  pile,  iinfashioned  to  any 
other  purpose,  bespeak  it  to  be  one  of 
those  enormous  pjTamidal  towers 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  Sabian 
worship ;  which,  as  essential  to  their 
religious  rites,  were  probably  erected 
in  all  the  early  cities  of  the  Cuthites  ; 
and  which,  like  their  prototype  at  Ba- 
bylon, answered  the  double  purpose 
of  altars  and  observatories.  Here  then 
was  the  site  of  one  of  these  early  cities. 
Jt  was  not  Babylon  :  it  was  not  Erech : 
it  was  not  Calneh.  It  might  l)e  too 
much  to  say  that  therefore  it  must  be 
Accad;  but  the  inference  is  at  least 
warrantable :  which  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  name  of  the  place,  Akar- 
koufi';  which  bears  a  greater  affinity  to 
that  of  Accad  than  many  others  which 
are  forced  into  the  support  of  geogTa- 
phical  speculations  bear  to  their  sup- 
posed originals,  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  Syrian  name  of 
the  city  was  Achar.  1 1  is  well  known 
that  the  Arabians,  who  have  preserved 
their  descent,  their  independence,their 
manners  and  customs,  and  their  lan- 
guage, unbroken  to  the  present  day, 
when  vmder  the  Caliphs  they  became 
masters  of  Asia,  restored  the  ancient 
names  of  places,  which  had  been  cor- 
rupted or  entirely  changed  by  succes- 
sive conquering  nations,  especially  by 
the  Greeks.  An  instance  of  such  res- 
toration appears  to  be  afforded  in  the 
case  before  us. 

ACCHO.     See  Ptolemais. 

ACKLDAMA,  a  piece  of  ground 
without  the  south  v\all  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  Siloam. 
It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field,  be- 
cause an  (.'iirth  or  clay  was  dug  in  it, 
of  which  pottery  was  made.  It  was 
likewise  called  the  Fuller's  Field,  be- 
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cause  cloth  was  dried  in  it.  But  it 
having  been  afterwards  bought  with 
the  money  by  which  the  High  Priest 
and  rulers  of  the  Jews  purchased  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  it  was  called  Aceldama, 
or  the  Field  of  Blood. 

ACHAIA. — This  name  is  used  to 
denote  the  whole  of  Greece,  as  it  ex- 
isted as  a  Roman  province ;  or  Achaia 
Proper,  a  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  Bay  of 
Corinth,  and  in  which  the  city  of  that 
name  stood.  It  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  fomier  sense  in  2  Cor.  xi. 
10  ;  and  in  the  latter,  in  Acts  xix.  21. 

ACHMETHA.     See  Ecbatana. 

ACHOR,  Valley  of,  a  valley  between 
Jericho  and  Ai.  So  called  from  the 
trouble  brought  upon  the  Israelites  by 
the  sin  of  Achan ;  Achor  in  the  He- 
brew denoting  trouble. 

ACHSHAPH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher ;  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  with  Achzib. 

ACHZIB,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the 
MediteiTanean,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  one  of  the  cities  out  of  which  that 
tribe  did  not  exjjel  the  inhabitants. 
(Judg.  i.  31.)  It  was  called  Ecdippa 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  at  present  term- 
ed Zib.  It  is  sitviated  about  10  miles 
north  of  Accho,  or  Ptolemais.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who  passed  by  this 
place,  says  that  it  is  small,  and  situated 
on  a  hill  near  the  sea  ;  having  a  few 
palm  trees  rearing  themselves  above 
its  dwellings. 

ACRA.     See  Ptolemais. 

ADASA,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
lirst  book  of  Maccabees,  and  said  to 
have  been  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

ADIDA,  a  place  mentioned  in  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  as  situated  in 
Sephela;  by  which  name,  according 
to  Eusebius,  the  open  country  about 
Elutheropolis  was  called  in  his  time. 

ADMAH,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  Plain,  or  ^^ale  of  Siddim ;  four  of 
which,  including  Adniah,  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom. 
It  seems  probable,  either  that  this 
eity  was  not  entirely  covered  by  the 
waters  which  flowed  over  the  valley, 
or  that  the  subsequent  inhabitjints  of 
the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same 
name  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  ; 
as  Isaiah,  according  to  the  translation 
of  the  LXX,  says,  "God  will  destroy  the 
Moabites,  the  city  of  Ar,  and  the  ren>- 
nunt  of  Adama." — Sec  Deab  Sea. 
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ADRAMYTTIUM,  a  sea-port  of 
Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.  In  a  ship  be- 
longing to  which  place,St.Paul  was  em- 
barked at  Ca;sarea,  to  take  his  passage 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxvii.  12.) 
It  is  at  present  called  Edremit,  or 
Ydramit. 

ADRIA. — This  name,  which  occurs 
in  Acts  xxvii.  27,  is  now  confined  to 
the  gulf  lying  between  Italy  on  one 
side,  and  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and 
Albania  on  the  other.  But  in  St.Paul's 
time,  it  was  extended  to  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  between 
Crete  and  Sicily.  Thus  Ptolemy  says 
that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic,  and  Crete  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  west ;  and  Strabo  says 
that  the  Ionian  Gulf  was  a  part  of 
what,  in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic Sea. 

ADULLAM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  to  the  west  of  Hebron,  whose 
king  was  slain  by  Joshua."  (Josh.  xii. 
15.)  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  Saul  and  David ;  and  is 
chiefly  memorable  from  the  cave  in  its  • 
neighbourhood,  where  David  retired 
from  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  when  he 
was  joined  by  the  distressed  and  dis- 
contented, to  the  niunber  of  400,  over 
whom  he  became  captain.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.)  Judas  Maccabeus  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  Advdlam,  where  he 
passed  the  Sabbath-day.  (2  Mac.xii.38.) 
Eusebius  says  that,  in  his  time,  Adul- 
1am  was  a  very  great  town,  10  miles  to 
the  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 

AI,  or  HAI,  a  city  three  leagues 
from  Jericho,  where  the  Israelites 
were  worsted,  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Achan  ;  but  Joshua  afterwards 
took  it  by  stratagem.  (Josh.  vii.  &  viii.) 
It  was  near  this  place  also,  that  is,  be- 
tween it  and  Bethel,  which  were  not 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  apart, 
that  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  both 
4t^>-'        before  and  after  his  going  into  Egypt. 

AJALON,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  ; 
the  valley  adjoining  to  which  is  me- 
morable in  sacred  history  from  the 
miracle  of  Joshua,  in  arresting  the 
coiu'se  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  that  the 
Israelites  might  have  sufficient  light 
to  pursue  their  enemies  (Josh.x.12,13) : 
from  the  relation  of  which  miracle, 
Ajalon  must  have  been  near  Gibeon. 
It  afterwards  was  a  Levitical  city,  and 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  who  did 
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not,  however,  drive  out  the  Amorite 
inhabitants.  (Judg.  i.  35.) 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  famous  city  of 
Egypt,  and,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  regal  capital  of  that 
kingdom.  It  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great :  who  being  struck 
with  the  advantageous  situation  of  the 
spot  where  the  city  afterwards  stood, 
ordered  its  immediate  erection ;  drew 
the  plan  of  the  city  himself,  and  peo- 
pled it  with  colonies  of  Greeks  and 
Jews  :  to  which  latter  people,  in  par- 
ticular, he  gave  great  encouragement : 
they  were,  in  fact,  made  free  citizens, 
and  had  all  the  privileges  of  Macedo- 
nians granted  them ;  which  liberal 
policy,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to 
the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  new 
city ;  for  this  enterprising  and  com- 
mercial people  knew  much  better  than 
either  the  Greeks  or  the  Egyptians 
how  to  turn  the  happy  situation  of 
Alexandria  to  the  best  accovmt.  The 
fall  of  TyTe  happening  about  the  same 
time,  the  trade  of  that  city  was  soon 
drawn  to  Alexandria,  which  became 
the  centre  of  conunercial  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  the  West ;  and 
in  process  of  time  grew  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, in  magnitude  and  wealth,  as  to 
be  second  in  point  of  population  and 
magnificence  to  none  but  Rome  itself. 
At  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the 
the  year  323  before  Christ,  Egypt,  with 
its  new  capital,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pto- 
lemy, the  son  of  Lagus,  surnamed 
Soter ;  in  whose  family  it  continued 
298  years,  in  the  following  order : 
Ptolemy  Soter  reigned  89  years,  and 

died  in  the  year  B.C.  284. 
Ptolemy   Philadelphus    reigned    38 

years,  and  died  in  246. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  reigned  25  years, 

and  died  in  221. 
Ptolemy  Philopater  reigned  17  years, 

and  died  in  204. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reigned  24  years, 

and  died  in  180. 
Ptolemy  Philometer  reigned  37  years, 

and  died  in  143. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  Physcon,  reign- 
ed 53  years,  part  with  his  brother 

Philometer,  and   part  alone,  and 

died  in  116. 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  reigned  36  years, 

and  died  in  81. 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus, 

and  wife  of  Alexander  I.,  reigned 
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six  months. 
Alexander  I.,  the  nephew  of  Lathy- 
nis,   was   established  in  70,  and 
died  in  (51. 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  the  former,  was 
dispossessed  by  the  Alexandrians 
in  55. 
Ptolemy  Nothus,  or  Auletes,  the  son 

of  Lathyrus,  died  in  51. 
Ptolemy,    surnamed    Dionysius,   or 
Bacchus,  reigned  three  years,  and 
died  in  47. 
The  celebrated  Cleopatra  surrender- 
ed to  Augustus  Cffisar,  and  finding 
tliat  she  could  make  no  impression 
on  him,  killed  herself  in  the  year 
B.C.  30. 
Thus,  for  nearly  300  years,  Alexan- 
dria, as  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian 
empire,  was  governed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian successors  of  Alexander ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  embracing  the 
period  of  its  greatest  glory.     But  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  the  three  first 
Ptolemies,  that  this  glory  was  at  the 
highest.     Their   general  policy,   and 
their  mild   and  liberal   government, 
rendered  Alexandria  the  centre  of  sci- 
ence as  well  as  of  commerce.  The  most 
eminent  men  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  were  found  within  its  walls ; 
and  the  greatest  philosophers  of  other 
covmtries  thought  their   attainments 
incomplete  without    resorting  to   its 
schools  for  instruction.     But  the  re- 
maining princes  of  this  race,  almost 
without  exception,  were  monsters  of 
profligacy  and  cruelty ;  abandoned  to 
effeminacy,  and   the  indolent  enjoy- 
ment of  their  lusts,  or  active  only  in 
savage  persecutions  and  wanton  mas- 
sacres.    In   the  havoc   which  issued 
from  a   succession    of   such    reigns, 
Alexandria  was  threatened  with  a  to- 
tal depopulation  :    its  trade  langviish- 
ed,  and  its  men  of  learning  fled  in  af- 
fright to  other  countries.     No  place, 
indeed,  not  blessed  with  the  resources 
of  a  boundless  commerce,  could  have 
suni^ed  such  a  long  continuance  of 
misrule. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Macedonians  in  the  go- 
vernment of  l''gypt,  the  trade  of  Alex- 
andria continued  to  flourish,  until  lux- 
ury and  licentiousness  paved  the  way, 
as  in  every  similar  instance,  for  its 
overthrow.  To  such  a  height  had  these 
risen,  as  to  become  proverbial.  "  Ne 
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Alexandrinis  quidem  permittenda  de- 
liciis,"  says  Quinctilian. 

Alexander  has  all  the  glory  of  found- 
ing his  city,  of  estimating  its  advan- 
tages, and  of  foreseeing  its  prosperity. 
But  it  was  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who, 
inheriting  both  the  spirit  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Alexander,  dared  to  complete 
his  designs,  and  did  in  fact  realize  his 
most  sanguine  schemes.  Under  this 
prince,  Alexandria  rose  at  once  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  power  which  as- 
tonished the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
military  governments  of  the  time  were 
unable  to  comprehend  how  a  state, 
which  had  risen  under  their  own  eyes, 
could  acquire,  without  violence  and 
without  conquest,  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  excited  their  envy,  and  of  power 
which  rendered  that  envy  impotent. 
The  customs  of  Ptolemy  were  little  short 
of  two  millions  sterling  annually — an 
amazing  sum  in  that  age  ;  but  which, 
in  all  probability,  arose  from  easy  du- 
ties ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  a  prince,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and 
policy,  had  brought  such  resources  to 
his  country,  would  cramp  them  by  hea- 
vy and  destructive  impositions.  If 
such  was  the  wealth  of  this  astonish- 
ing city,  its  means  of  defence,  or,  if 
needs  might  be,  of  aggi'ession,  were 
not  less  imposing.  Its  natiural  situa- 
tion was  strong ;  its  soldiery  w  ell  paid ; 
and  its  inhabitants  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  possession,  and  of  course  of 
independence ;  while  its  maritime 
strength  consisted  of  120  galleys,  or 
large  ships  of  war,  with  4000  smaller 
vessels,  armed  or  commercial ;  all  of 
which  were  capable  of  being  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  the  government. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  three  first 
Ptolemies  to  give  encouragement  to 
men  of  genius  and  learning,  and  every 
facility  for  prosecuting  their  studies. 
The  iirst  Ptolemy,  or  Ptolemy  Soter, 
founded  a  college,  and  endowed  it  in 
a  sufficient  manner  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  both  professors  and  students. 
He  also  made  the  first  collections  to- 
wards that  stupendous  library,  which, 
under  his  successors,  grew  to  be  the 
most  i'amovis  in  the  world ;  and  which, 
tf)gcthcr  with  the  noble  institution  of 
the  college,  was  the  means  of  attract- 
ing the  learned,  or  those  who  wished 
to  become  so,  from  every  country.  So 
that  Alexandria  was  at  once  the  great 
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commercial  depot,  and  the  general 
academy,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  coUege  was  built  adjoining  the 
palace,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  call- 
ed Bruchium ;  and  there  the  library 
was  placed,  until  it  grew  to  such  a 
bulk,  that  it  became  necessary  to  di- 
vide it ;  and  accordingly,  those  works 
which  were  afterwards  collected,  were 
lodged  in  the  Serapeum,  or  Temple  of 
Serapis :  the  first  contained  400,000, 
and  the  latter  300,000  volumes.  These 
libraries  must  have  contained  an  ines- 
timable treasure,  could  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  their  perfect 
state ;  but  they  were  unfortunately 
both  destroyed.  The  first  was  burnt 
by  accident,  in  the  wars  with  Julius 
Caesar ;  a  loss  which,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  repaired  by  the  other,  as 
duplicates  of  the  most  valuable  books 
were  lodged  in  each :  but  the  fate 
of  the  Serapean  collection  was  still 
more  affiicting,  as  it  was  the  wilful  act 
of  an  ignorant  bigot.  When  Amrou, 
the  general  of  the  Saracen  army,  took 
Alexandria  in  the  year  642,  Johannes 
Granunaticus,  a  famovis  philosopher, 
at  that  time  living  there,  solicited  of 
him  the  royal  library,  that  it  might  be 
preserved  from  injury.  To  which  the 
General  replied,  that  he  would  do 
nothing  without  the  sanction  of  his 
Caliph :  who  being  applied  to,  made 
answer,  that  if  the  books  contjiined 
what  was  in  agreement  with  the  Koran, 
they  were  unnecessary,  as  that  book 
alone  contained  all  truth ;  and  if  their 
contents  were  contrary  to  the  Koran, 
they  were  impious;  and  accordingly 
ordered  their  destruction,  which  was 
accomplished  by  tearing  them  to 
pieces,  and  distributing  them  amongst 
the  public  baths  for  fuel ;  but  so  great 
was  their  niunber,  that  it  was  six 
months  before  they  were  all  consvimed. 
At  the  same  time,  Alexandria,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Egypt,  passed  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  to  that  of  the 
Saracens.  With  this  event,  the  sun  of 
Alexandria  may  be  said  to  have  set : 
the  blighting  hand  of  Islamism  was 
laid  on  it ;  and  although  the  genius 
and  the  resources  of  such  a  city  could 
not  be  immediately  destroyed,  it  con- 
tinued to  lang-uish  until  the  passage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  gave  a  new  channel  to 
the  trade  which  for  so  many  centuries 
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had  been  its  support;  and  at  this  day, 
Alexandria,  like  most  Eastern  cities, 
presents  a  mixed  spectacle  of  ruins 
and  wretchedness — of  fallen  greatness 
and  enslaved  human  beings. 

Alexandria  was  about  11  or  12  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contained,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  300,000 
free  inhabitants,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  slaves.  It  was  built  on  a 
reg-ular  plan,  with  straight  intersecting 
streets.  One  of  these,  2000  feet  wide, 
began  at  the  gate  of  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  gate  of  Canopus.  It 
was  ornamented  with  magnificent 
houses,  temples,  and  public  buildings, 
constructed  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  materials.  Tliis  street  was  cross- 
ed at  right  angles  by  another  of  equal 
dimensions.  Some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  extent  and  grandeirr  of  Alex- 
andi'ia,  by  the  boast  made  by  Amrou. 
"  I  have  taken,"  said  he,  "  the  great 
city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
riches  and  beauty.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  observing,  that  it  contains 
4000  palaces,  4000  "baths,  400  theatres 
or  places  of  amusement,"  (a  pretty 
good  proof  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
its  fall,)  "  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetable  foods,  and  40,000  tributary 
Jews." 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  and 
the  most  useful  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  Alexandria,  was  the  famous 
light-house  and  watch-tower  of  Pharos, 
which  was  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  united  the  small  island  on  which 
it  stood  to  the  main  land  by  a  cause- 
way, the  work  of  Dexiphanes.  This 
tower  was  a  large  square  building  of 
white  marble,  with  a  fire  always  kept 
burning  on  the  top  for  the  direction 
of  sailors.  The  architect  employed  in 
this  building  was  Sostratus,  who  made 
use  of  a  singular  contrivance  to  per- 
petixate  his  name,  and  to  take  the 
whole  glory  of  the  edifice  to  himself 
Being  ordered  to  engrave  upon  it  the 
following  inscription — "King  Ptole- 
my, to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  the 
benefit  of  sailors:"  instead  of  the  king's 
name  he  substituted  his  own ;  and 
then  filled  up  the  hollow  in  the  mar- 
ble with  a  composition.  In  process  of 
time  this  being  worn  off,  the  following 
inscription    appeared — "  Sostratus, 
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UicCnidian,  the  son  of  DEXipirANF.s, 
to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  sailors." 

Alexandria  makes  a  conspicuous  fi- 
^ire  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
Its  converts  were  numerous ;  and  the 
names  of  .St.  Mark,  of  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  of  Origen,  add  lustre  to 
its  institutions.  The  Gospel  was  first 
planted  here  by  St.  Mark  himself;  who 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  Christian  catechetical  school  of 
great  celebrity  and  resort.  But  this 
school,  while  it  nurtured  the  infant 
faith,  unhappily  imbibed  at  the  same 
time  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, which  had  long  been  the  basis 
of  the  systems  of  education  pursued 
at  this  place :  and  the  ^ain  and  argu- 
mentative disposition  of  this  system, 
its  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  its  spe- 
cious and  flexible  style,  were  engi'afted 
on  tlie  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
Pantsnus  was  the  first,  of  whom  we 
have  any  account,  who  presided  in  this 
school ;  and  who  has  the  merit  of  in- 
troducing this  amphibious  system  of 
Christianity.  He  was  succeeded,  both 
in  the  school  and  its  doctrines,  by 
his  pupil,  Clement ;  whose  sviccessor 
was  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  was  no 
less  infected  with  the  genius  of  the 

Elace,  as  his  writings,  in  which  we 
ave  much  to  admire  and  much  to  la- 
ment, will  shew.  From  this  school  a 
tide  of  theological  disquisition  flowed 
which  inundated  the  Christian  world, 
agitated  the  councils,  unworthily  em- 
ployed the  pens  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and,  by  submitting  the  mys- 
teries of  Revelation  to  public  debate, 
gave  birth  to  the  most  furious  rancour 
of  party  dissension,  extinguished  all 
charity,  and  in  tlae  end  filled  the 
Church  with  persecution  and  blood- 
shed. At  Alexandria,  at  Antioch,  at 
Constantinople,  and  at  Rome,  was  this 
anti-Christian  spirit  exemplified ;  and 
in  this  latter  see,  its  pride,  its  uncha- 
ritableness,  and  its  sophistry,  have 
been  faithfully  preserved  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Alexandria  was  the  source,  and  for 
some  time  the  principal  strong-hold  of 
A  nanism  ;  which  had  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  this  city,  about  the  year  3 15. 
His  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a 
council  held  here  in  the  year  320 :  aud 
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afterwards  by  a  general  council  of  380 
fathers,  held  at  Nice,  by  order  of  Con- 
stantiue,  in  325.  These  doctrines,  how- 
ever, which  suited  the  reigning  taste 
for  disputative  theology,  and  the  pride 
and  self-sufficiency  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, better  than  the  unsophisticated 
simplicity  of  the  (iospel,  spread  widely 
and  rapidly  notwithstanding.  Arius  was 
steadfastly  opposed  by  the  celebrated 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexanckia,  the 
intrepid  champion  of  theCatholic  faith, 
who  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal 
throne  of  Alexandria  in  326.  He  was 
banished  by  Constantine ;  but  recalled 
after  five  years,  when  he  had  the  art  to 
give  such  a  confession  of  faitli  to  the 
Emperor  as  was  considered  satisfac- 
tory. Athanasius,  however,  thought 
differently  on  this  subject,  and  refused 
to  admit  Arius  and  his  followers  to 
communion.  Arius,  in  consequence, 
revenged  himself  on  that  prelate,  by 
using  the  influence  he  had  acquired 
at  Constantinople,  to  procure  his  de- 
position and  banishment,  which  had 
been  already  pronounced  against  him 
by  an  Ariau  council  held  at  Tyre.  Still 
the  orthodox  church  of  Alexandiia 
refused  to  admit  Arius ;  who,  being 
sent  for  by  Constantine,  again  found 
means  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  his  creed, 
and  to  obtain  an  order  for  his  re-ad- 
mission into  the  church.  But  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  this  ceremony 
was  to  take  place  at  Constantinople, 
the  heresiarch  died ;  as  was  alleged, 
by  poison.  On  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine, Athanasius  was  restored  to  his 
see  by  his  successor,  the  younger 
Constantine,  in  338.  But  this  resto- 
ration lasted  only  three  years  :  in  the 
year  341  he  was  again  degraded,  and 
expelled. 

Constantius,  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine in  the  East,  himself  embraced 
the  Arian  faith,  and  imposed  it  by  his 
authority  on  the  Eastern  churches. 
The  Trinitarian  bishoj>s  v\ere  ejected 
from  their  sees,  banished,  and  even  put 
to  death.  Athanasius,  condemned  by  a 
coimcil  of  Arian  l^ishops  assembled  at 
Antioch,  was  a  second  time  banished : 
and  Arianism  for  a  time  triiunphed. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  at  this 
period,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
see  of  Rome,  which  held  the  same  pri- 
ority of  rank  amongst  the  churches  of 
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the  West,  as  those  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  and  subsequently  Constanti- 
nople, did  in  the  East,  retained  the 
orthodox  faith ;  and  the  bishop  of 
that  city  became  the  refuse  of  the  per- 
secuted and  the  arbiter  of  the  litigant : 
an  honourable  but  flattering-  station, 
which,  with  the  removal  of  the  court 
and  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians, 
powerfully  assisted  to  ad\'ance  his 
claims  to  the  supremacy.  Athanasius 
himself  fled  hither;  and  enjoyed,  du- 
ring the  eight  years  of  his  second 
exile,  the  friendship  aud  protection 
both  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  of 
Constans,  the  emperor  of  the  West: 
who  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  obtain 
of  his  brother  Constantius  the  restora- 
tion of  Athanasius,  threatening  an  im- 
mediate war  in  case  of  refusal.  But 
a  forced  reconciliation  could  not  be 
expected  to  outlive  the  policy  which 
dictated  it :  the  death  of  Constans  was 
the  signal  for  fresh  persecutions,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  a 
third  time  driven  from  his  throne. 
The  artful  Constantius,  fearful  of  the 
popularity  of  Athanasius  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  West,  to  give  a  shew  of  justice 
to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power, 
svimmoned  the  councils  of  Aries  and 
Milan.  CorrujJtion  and  intrigvie,  the 
power  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Arians,  prevailed  in  these 
assemblies  over  the  cause  of  reason 
and  religion :  the  Latin  bishops  were 
left  in  a  feeble  minority ;  and  Athana- 
sius was  condemned  and  deposed. 
The  Egyptian  primate,  strong  in  the 
affections  of  his  clergy  and  of  his  peo- 
ple, ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
this  sentence  :  force  was  accordingly 
employed ;  and  the  Christian  Church, 
if  Christian  it  could  be  called,  beheld 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  an  army 
of  5000  troops,  sent  by  an  Arian  mon- 
arch, to  seize  the  person  of  a  single 
Trinitarian  bishop.  The  church  of 
St.  Theonas,  in  which  the  bishop  was 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  was  surrounded ;  the  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  multitudes  of  the  de- 
fenceless congregation  were  slain  :  but 
the  principal  object  of  this  outrage  es- 
caped in  the  tumult ;  and  for  six  years,* 
from  356  to  362,  the  persecuted  pre- 
late fomid  a  precarious  asylum  with 
the  monks  of  the  Egyptian  deserts. 
During- this  interval,  the  archiepisco- 
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pal  throne  of  Egypt  was  filled  by  George, 
aCappadocian :  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
whose  flrst  public  station  was  that  of 
contractor  to  supply  the  army  with 
bacon.  By  this  contract,  and  the  dis- 
honest arts  employed  in  it,  he  ac- 
cumulated immense  wealth ;  by 
means  of  which,  together  with  the 
basest  servility  and  flattery,  the  affec- 
tation of  learning,  and  the  profession 
of  Arianism  (a  necessary  passport  to 
all  i^romotion  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius), he  was,  in  defiance  of  all  order 
and  decency,  installed  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Athanasius.  The  irregularity 
of  his  exaltation  appears  never  to 
have  been  atoned  by  one  single  re- 
deeming virtvie.  Cruelty  marked  his 
episcopal  career,  and  avarice  directed 
his  secular  transactions.  Catholics  and 
Pagans  were  alike  the  objects  of  his 
indiscriminate  persecution ;  while,  by 
a  monopoly  of  the  principal  trades  of 
the  country,  the  primate  of  Egypt  be- 
came its  first  merchant.  But  the  death 
of  Constantius,  and  the  accession  of 
Julian,  proclaimed  his  downfall.  He 
was  dragged  to  prison,  and  shortly 
after  murdered  by  a  Pagan  mob,  exas- 
perated by  his  cruelties,  tyrannies, 
and  extortions ;  and,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  army  contractor  and 
Arian  archbishop,  by  a  species  of 
transformation  conunon  enough  in 
times  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
became  a  martyr  and  a  saint :  in  which 
characters  he  was  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders  into  Europe  ;  and  finally, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was 
the  same  who  was  adopted  as  the 
tutelary  saint  of  England  ! 

On  the  death  of  this  intruder,  Atha- 
nasius, under  the  protection  of  the 
toleration  professed  by  the  Emperor, 
returned  to  his  charge.  But  Julian, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  a  specious 
toleration,  meditated  the  extinction  of 
Christianity,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
opposition  he  should  ha\e  to  encoun- 
ter from  the  popularity  and  persever- 
ance of  the  Alexandrian  bishop,  pro- 
nounced his  fourth  deposition  and 
banishment ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
months  from  his  return  to  his  see,  the 
venerable  Athanasius,  who,  during 
this  short  interval,  had  improved  the 
common  danger  and  the  weight  of  his 
own  great  name  and  talents  to  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  concord  in 
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the  Christian  Churches,  was  compelled 
again  to  seek  safety  in  his  old  retreats 
in  the  desert.  But  his  exile  was  not 
long.  The  apostate  Emperor  dying 
the  following  year,  was  succeeded  by 
Jovian,  who  rescued  Christianity  from 
its  Pagan  oppressors ;  and  who,  altho' 
he  had  himself  adopted  the  Nicene 
Mth,  published  an  act  of  universal 
toleration.  Athanasius,  as  might  be 
supposed  in  this  fortunate  turn  of  af- 
fairs, lost  no  time  in  emerging  from 
his  concealment ;  and  was  once  more 
welcomed  to  Alexandria  by  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  his  people.  But  the 
factions  which  unhappily  divided  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  East  were  too 
powerfiU,  and  the  hostility  to  Athana- 
sius and  the  Nicene  Creed  too  invete- 
rate, to  permit  a  long  repose.  The 
brothers  Valentinian  and  Valens  suc- 
ceeded Jovian,  after  a  short  reign  of 
eight  months.  The  former,  who  reign- 
ed in  the  West,  presened  the  liberal 
system  of  his  predecessor ;  but  Arian- 
ism  triumphed  in  the  East.  The  two 
metropolitan  sees  of  Constantinople 
and  Antioch  w  ere  occupied  by  Arian 
bishops;  and  Valens,  who  had  the 
Eastern  provinces,  adopted  the  faith 
of  the  stronger  party.  Attempts  were 
soon  made  by  this  party  to  get  rid  of 
their  most  formidable  antagonist :  but 
the  popularity  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
fear  of  a  revolt  in  the  most  valuable 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  with- 
held the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and 
Athanasius,  although  destitute  of  legal 
protection,  and  compelled  again  to  re- 
treat for  a  short  time  from  the  violence 
meditated  against  him,  ended  his  days 
in  the  midst  of  his  people,  in  the  year 
373,  at  the  age  of  80 ;  having  filled 
the  patriarchal  see  of  Alexandria  47 
years. 

On  the  death  of  Athanasius,  Lucius, 
a  creature  of  V  alens,  was  thrust  in  his 

Elace :  but  his  reign,  as  well  as  that  of 
is  party,  was  short.  Valens  died  in 
378  ;  and  with  him  expired  the  Arian 
interest  in  the  East:  which  took  re- 
fuge among  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and 
the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
which  about  this  time  were  beginning 
their  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire. 
'Die  reign  ol'  Iheodosius,  who  suc- 
ceeded \  alens  in  the  empire  of  the 
East,  as  he  did  subsequently  (iratian 
and  Valentinian  II.  in  the  West,  is 
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marked  by  the  subversion  of  both  Ari- 
anism  and  Paganism.  The  Arians 
were  compelled  to  surrender  their 
churches  to  the  professors  of  the  or- 
thodox faith  of  the  Trinity,  who  were 
instructed  to  take  the  name  of  Catho- 
lic Christians :  while  the  Pagan  tem- 
ples were  shut,  the  property  belonging 
to  them  confiscated,  the  idols  destroy- 
ed, and  the  sacrifices  and  augairies  in- 
terdicted. With  respect  to  the  temples, 
it  is  probable  that  the  designs  of  Theo- 
dosius  went  no  farther ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  fell  before  the  blind  fury 
of  the  people.  Amongst  these  was  the 
splendid  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexan- 
clria;  which  was  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  a  fanatical  mob,  and  its 
valuable  library  pillaged  and  dispersed. 

Arianism,  with  its  mutilated  creed 
and  persecuting  spirit,  gave  way  in- 
deed throughout  the  East,  but  not  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  schools  had 
too  long  been  engrossed  by  the  sub- 
tleties of  a  vain  and  chimerical  philo- 
sophy, and  the  ecclesiastics  were  too 
deeply  engaged  in  the  strife  of  contro- 
versy, to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  an- 
cient times.  The  Chiurch  was  distracted 
with  the  most  absurd  and  miintelligible 
disputes  about  the  nature  and  person  of 
Christ,  and  fantastic  definitions  of 
mysteries  which  were  never  meant  for 
human  wisdom  to  define.  Arians, 
Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Mono- 
pbysites,  contended  with  bitter  ani- 
mosity for  their  respective  tenets,  un- 
til all  charity  was  extinguished,  and 
nothing  remained  of  Christianity  but 
the  name.  Add  to  this,  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  they  were 
termed,  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch;  their  contentions  for 
ecclesiastical  power  and  wealth  ;  and 
the  number  of  superstitious  rites  and 
observances,  which  began  to  multiply 
apace ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  Eastern  churches  about  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century. 

1 1  is  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the 
particular  history  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  Incurably  infected  with 
pride  and  superstition,  with  the  spirit 
of  discord  and  of  endless  metaphysical 
controversy,  it  aff()rds  little  to  interest 
the  Christian  inquirer.  Second  in 
rank  to  that  of  the  Imperial  city,  it 
maintained  its  lofty  station,  and  its 
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Monophysite  creed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
contending  churches  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca ;  until,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  their  animosities  and  their 
proud  mstitutions  were  swept  away 
together  by  the  Saracens. 

One  event,  however,  occurs  in  the 
primacy  of  Cyril,  or  Saint  Cyril,  about 
the  year  415,  which,  as  it  affected  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  city,  and 
shews  the  insolence  of  power  usurped 
by  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs  in  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Jews, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
for  700  years,  ever  since  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  city,  incurred  the  hatred  of 
Cyril ;  who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heretics  of  every  kind, 
pidled  down  their  synagogues,  pkui- 
dered  their  property,  and  expelled 
them,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  from 
the  city. 

It  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
port  of  Alexandria,  that  St.  Paul  saUed 
from  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia,  on  his  way 
to  Rome.  (Acts  xxvii.  5,  6.)  Alexan- 
dria was  likewise  the  native  place  of 
ApoUos. 

AMALEKITES,  a  people  whose 
country  adjoined  the  southern  border 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Arabia  Petraea.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  descendants  of  Amalek,  the  son 
of  Eliphaz,  and  grandson  of  Esau. 
But  Moses  speaks  of  the  Amalekites 
long  before  this  Amalek  was  bom; 
namely,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when 
Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  devasta- 
ted their  country  (Gen.  xiv.  7) :  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there 
was  some  other  and  more  ancient 
Amalek,  from  whom  this  people  sprang. 
The  Arabians  have  a  tradition,  that 
this  Amalek  was  a  son  of  Ham ;  and 
when  we  consider,  that  so  early  as  the 
march  from  Egypt,  the  Amalekites 
were  a  people  powerful  enough  to  at- 
tack the  Israelites,  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  they  should  derive  their  an- 
cestry from  Ham,  than  from  the  then 
recent  stock  of  the  grandson  of  Esau. 
It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  character 
and  fate  of  this  people  were  more  con- 
sonant with  the  dealings  of  Providence 
towards  the  families  of  the  former. 
This  more  early  origin  of  the  Amalek - 
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ites,  will  likewise  explain  why  Balaam 
called  them  the  "first  of  the  nations." 
They  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  party  or  tribe  of  the  shep- 
herds who  invaded  Egypt,  and  kept  it 
in  subjection  for  200  years.  Tliis  will 
agree  with  the  Arabian  tradition  as  to 
their  descent.  Italso  agi'ees  with  their 
pastoral  and  martial  habits,  as  well  as 
with  their  geographical  position ;  which 
was  perhaps  made  choice  of  on  their 
retiring  from  Egypt,  adjoining  that  of 
their  countrymen  thePhilistines,whose 
history  is  very  similar.  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  motive  for  their  hostility  to 
the  Jews,  and  their  treacherous  at- 
tempt to  destroy  them  in  the  Desert, 
llie  groimd  of  this  hostility  has  been 
very  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  remembrance  of  Jacob's 
depriving  their  progenitor  of  his  birth- 
right. But  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Edomites,  who  had  just  the  same 
ground  for  a  hatred  to  the  Jews,  made 
any  attempt  to  molest  them,  nor  that 
Moses  ever  reproaches  the  Amalekites 
for  attacking  the  Israelites  as  their 
brethren :  nor  do  we  ever  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  Amalekites  joined  with 
the  Edomites,  but  always  with  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Philistines.  These 
considerations  would  be  sufficient,  had 
we  no  other  reasons,  for  believing  them 
not  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Esau.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  deduced  from  a 
higher  origin ;  and  viewing  them  as 
Cuthite  shepherds  and  warriors,  we 
have  an  adequate  explanation  both  of 
their  imperious  and  warlike  character, 
and  of  the  motive  for  exercising  these 
qualities  on  the  Jews  in  particular. 
If  expelled  with  the  rest  of  their  race 
from  Egypt,  they  could  not  but  recol- 
lect the  fatal  overthrow  at  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  if  not  participators  in  that  catas- 
trophe, still,  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  they  must  bear  this  event  in 
remembrance  with  bitter  feelings  of 
revenge.  But  an  additional  motive  is 
not  wanting  for  this  hostility,  especi- 
ally for  its  first  act.  The  Amalekites 
probably  knew  that  the  Israelites  were 
advancing  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  resolved  to  frus- 
trate the  purposes  of  God  in  this  re- 
spect. Hence  they  did  not  wait  for 
their  near  approach  to  that  country, 
but  came  down  from  their  settlements, 
on  its  southern  borders,  to  attack  them 
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unawares  at  Kephidim.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Amalekites  came  on  the  Is- 
raelites, when  encamped  at  that  place, 
little  expecting  such  an  assault.  Moses 
commanded  Joshua,  with  a  chosen 
band,  to  attack  the  Amalekites ;  while 
he,  with  Aaron  and  Hur,  went  up  the 
mountain  (Horeb).  Dm-ing  the  en- 
gagement, Moses  held  up  his  hands  to 
heaven ;  and  so  long  as  they  were 
maintiiined  in  this  attitude,  the  Israel- 
ites prevailed,  but  when  through  wea- 
riness they  fell,  the  Amalekites  pre- 
vailed. Aaron  and  Hiu*  seeing  this, 
held  up  his  hands  till  the  latter  were 
entirely  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
(Exod.  xvii.) 

The  Amalekites  were  indeed  the  ear- 
liest and  the  most  bitter  enemies  the 
Jews  had  to  encounter.  They  laid 
wait,  and  attacked  them  in  the  Desert; 
and  sought  every  opportunity  after- 
wards of  molesting  them.  Under  the 
Judges,  the  Amalekites,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Midianites,  invaded  the  land 
of  Israel;  when  they  were  defeated  by 
Gideon.  (Judg.  vi.  !y:  vii.)  But  God,  for 
their  first  act  of  treachery,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  "  utterly  put  ovit 
the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  un- 
der heaven :"  a  denunciation  which 
was  not  long  after  accomplished.  Saul 
destroyed  their  entire  army,  vvith  the 
exception  of  Agag  their  king :  for 
sparing  whom,  and  permitting  the  Is- 
raelites to  take  the  spoil  of  their  foes, 
he  incurred  the  displeasture  of  the 
Lord,  who  took  the  sceptre  from  him. 
Agag  was  immediately  afterwards 
hewn  in  pieces  by  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  xv.) 
It  is  remarkable,  that  most  authors 
make  Saul's  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites 
to  commence  from  the  Lower  Euphra- 
tes, instead  of  from  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  land  of  Canaan.  (See  Havi- 
LAH.)  David,  a  few  years  after,  defeat- 
ed another  of  their  armies  ;  of  whom 
only  400  men  escaped  on  camels  (I 
Sam.  XXX.) :  after  which  event,  the 
Amalekites  appear  to  have  been  obli- 
terated as  a  nation. 

AMMONITES,  the  descendants  of 
Ammon,  or  Ben-Ammi,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Lot  l)y  his  incestuous  inter- 
course with  his  daughters.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  t:itics  of  the  Plain, 
Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  \\ ith  his  two 
daughters,  and  d«elt  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  as  it  appears,  for 
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security,  either  on  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  or  from  teri'or  at 
the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  the 
adjacent  countiy.  Here  his  two  sons 
Moab  and  Ammon  were  born ;  who, 
as  their  posterity  increased,  spread 
themselves  over  the  countries  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  Ammon  oc- 
cupying the  more  northern  parts. 
These  countries,  it  may  be  observed, 
lay  open  to  their  possession  by  the 
invasion  and  slaughter  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Emims,  Rephaims, 
and  Zuzims,  by  Chedorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam.  Tlie  kingdom  of  Ammon, 
at  first,  extended  from  the  river  Ar- 
non  southward,  to  the  Jabbok  on  the 
north,  to  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  and 
eastward  a  considerable  distance  into 
Arabia.  But  of  that  portion  between 
the  Anion  and  the  Jabbok  they  were 
subsequently  dispossessed  by  the 
Amorites,  and  were  confined  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  their  territory  ;  the 
westeni  limits  of  their  kingdom  being 
that  branch  of  the  Jabbok  on  which 
Kabbah  Ammon  their  capital  stood, 
and  the  hills  which  bounded  the  land 
of  Israel  on  the  east.  This  is  the  king- 
dom of  Ammon,  understood  in  the 
Scripture  ;  as  at  the  time  the  Israelites 
entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  Ammonites 
which  was  situated  betw eeu  the  rivers 
Arnon,  Jabbok,  and  Jordan,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  part  at  its  south- 
ern extremity  which  belonged  to  the 
Moabites,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  was 
afterwards  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  as  the  adjoining 
kingdom  of  Og  was  to  the  h;ilf  tribe 
of  Mauasseh. 

The  history  of  this  people,  as  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Jews,  is  briefly 
as  follows: — In  Deut.  ii.  19,  God  or- 
ders the  Israelites  not  to  distress  or 
meddle  with  the  Ammonites,  because 
he  had  given  their  country  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Lot  for  a  possession.  There 
was,  however  (as  obsened  above),  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  original 
possession  which  had  been  previously 
seized  by  the  Amorites,  and  then  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon. 
I'his  portion,  in  fact,  consisted  of  the 
best  of  their  land ;  and  formed  a  com- 
pact territory,  inclosed  by  the  rivers 
Arnon,  Jordan,  and  Jabbok,  and  by 
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the  mountains  of  Gilead:  their  re- 
maining territory  consisting  of  less 
fertile  tracts  on  the  east  of  those  moun- 
tains. Sihon,  as  is  well  known,  refused 
to  give  the  children  of  Israel  a  passage 
through  his  country ;  but  bringing  all 
his  force  against  them,  was  entirely 
defeated,  himself  slain,  and  his  king- 
dom taken  possession  of  by  the  Israel- 
ites. Three  hundred  years  afterwards, 
the  King  of  the  Ammonites  made  this 
capture  a  plea  for  war;  invaded  Gi- 
lead, and  even  passed  the  Jordan  ;  af- 
firming, with  matchless  effrontery,  that 
the  Israelites,  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  took  away  his  land.  But  an  in- 
strument was  prepared  by  Providence 
to  chastise  this  aggression.  There  was 
a  certain  Gileadite,  named  Jephthah, 
"  a  mighty  man  of  valour,"  who  being 
the  son  of  a  strange  woman,  instead 
of  the  lawful  wife  of  his  father,  was 
expelled  the  family  by  his  brothers, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  Tob. 
But  in  the  hour  of  danger,  his  talents 
being  known,  this  defect  in  his  birth 
was  gladly  overlooked,  and  the  elders 
of  Gilead  united  in  a  suppliant  em- 
bassy to  Jephthah,  to  request  his  as- 
sistance against  the  invaders  of  their 
country.  With  this  request,  Jephthali, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
prudence  and  piety,  as  well  as  courage, 
complied,  on  condition  of  being  ap- 
pointed sole  commander :  a  condition 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  rea- 
dily accepted  by  the  Gileadites ;  and 
the  event  soon  determined  the  wis- 
dom of  -their  choice.  Jephthah  re- 
turned with  them,  took  the  command, 
and  after  a  just  and  eloquent  remon- 
strance with  the  King  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, attacked  his  army,  and  routed  it 
with  great  slaughter:  so  that  "  the 
children  of  Ammon  were  subdued  be- 
fore the  children  of  Israel." — Judg.xi. 
This  transaction  involves  the  affect- 
ing incident  arising  out  of  the  vow 
made  by  Jephthah  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle— that  if  God  gave  him  the  victory, 
he  would  sacrifice  to  him  whatever  he 
should  meet  coming  out  of  his  house 
on  his  retiu-n.  He  obtained  his  wish, 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  peace  and 
honour :  where  the  first  person  he  met 
was  his  only  daughter,  coming  out  to 
\velcome  him.  At  this  sight,  the  un- 
happy father  "rent  his  clotlies,  and 
said,  Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
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brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one 
of  them  that  trouble  me."  Some  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  young  woman  was 
literally  sacrificed;  but  another,  and 
more  reasonable  opinion  is,  that  in- 
stead of  being  offered  up  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  which  must  have  been  abhor- 
rent instead  of  acceptable  unto  God, 
she  was  devoted  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
by  which  the  hopes  of  posterity  on  the 
part  of  Jephthah  were  entirely  cut  off. 

About  a  hundred  years  from  this 
time,  the  Ammonites,  under  Nahash 
their  king,  made  a  second  descent 
upon  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and 
invested  Jabesh-Gilead ;  whose  inha- 
bitants offered  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  the  haughty  Nahash  would  ac- 
cept only  on  condition  of  being  per- 
mitted to  thrust  out  all  their  right 
eyes.  To  obtain  a  respite  from  this 
hard  fate,  the  men  of  Jabesh  promised 
that  if  in  seven  days  they  obtained  no 
succovir  from  their  countrymen,  they 
would  deliver  themselves  up  to  Na- 
hash. In  the  mean  time,  messengers 
were  sent  "  into  all  the  coasts  of  Is- 
rael," representing  their  condition : 
some  of  whom,  who  had  arrived  at 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  were  telling  their  sad 
tale  to  the  people,  when  Saul  came  in 
from  the  field,  and  inquired,  "  What 
aileth  the  people  that  they  weep?"  On 
being  informed,  he  took  a  method  of 
summoning  the  tribes  of  Israel,  more 
persuasive  than  the  appeal  of  the  poor 
prisoners  in  Jabesh.  This  summons 
was  obeyed  with  a  rapidity,  and  to  an 
extent,  which  to  us  are  almost  incon- 
ceivable. On  the  seventh  day  at  farthest, 
and  more  probably  on  the  sixth  from 
the  issuing  his  order,  as  Gibeah  was  a 
long  day's  journey  from  Jabesh,  Saul, 
who  made  the  affair  national,  and  took 
the  charge  of  it  on  himself,  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  330,000  fighting- 
men  ;  and  the  next  day  attacked  and 
dispersed  the  Ammonites,  so  that  of 
those  who  remained  alive  no  two  were 
left  together. 

About  60 years  after  this,  David  sent 
his  servants  to  Hanim,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  the  son  as  it  woidd  ap- 
pear of  another  Nahash,  who  was 
friendly  with  David,  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  death  of  his  father.  But 
Hanun  gave  a  different  interprettition 
to  the  mission,  and  aflecting  to  treat 
his  comforters  as  spies,  cut  off  their 
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clothes  from  the  middle,  and  half 
their  beards ;  and  in  this  condition* 
sent  them  back.  The  Ammonites  fear- 
ing-, with  good  reason,  that  David 
would  resent  this  gross  indignity,  hired 
some  mercenary  troops  of  Syria  to  the 
amount  of  33,000,  in  addition  to  their 
own  numbers.  As  soon  as  David  heard 
this,  he  sent  Joab  against  them ;  who 
gjive  this  combined  army  so  signal  a 
defeat,  that,  as  the  Scripture  says, 
"  the  Syrians  feared  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammou  any  more." 

From  the  time  of  David  to  the  death 
of  Ahab,  about  140  years,  the  kings  of 
Ammon,  together  with  those  of  Moab, 
appear  to  have  been  tributiiry  to  the 
kings  of  Israel.  But  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  .ludah,  the  two 
people  conjointly  invaded  his  king- 
dom, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Engedi ; 
but  they  were  miraciUously  destroyed, 
so  that  none  escaped.  Another  divi- 
sion of  Moabites,  who  about  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  before,  had  singly 
made  an  irruption  into  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  were  defeated  by  Jehoram. 
After  this  double  defeat,  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabites  appear  to  have  been 
in  no  condition  to  attack  their  ene- 
mies. But  when  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  were  carried  away  captive  by  Tig- 
lath  Pileser,  they  seizecl  the  oppor- 
tunity to  occupy  the  vacant  cities ; 
for  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is 
commissioned  to  declare  the  judgments 
that  should  fall  on  them.  (ch.  xlix.  1  —0.) 
Their  crimes  were  aggravated  by  their 
insolent  triumph  over  the  Israelites, 
when  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  and 
that  people  enslaved  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  Ezekiel  was  ordered  to 
"  say  to  the  Ammonites,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  tiod,  Because  thou  saidst.  Aha ! 
against  my  sanctuary,  when  it  was 
profaned;  and  ;igainst  the  land  of 
Israel,  when  it  was  desolate ;  and 
against  the  house  of  Judah,  when  they 
went  into  captivity;  behold, therefore, 
I  will  deliver  thee  to  the  men  of  tlie 
east  for  a  possession."  "J  will  stretch 
out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  will  de- 
liver thee  for  a  spoil  to  the  heathen ; 
and  I  will  cut  thee  off  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  cause  thee  to  perish  out 
of  the  countries."  (I'lzck.  xxv.  3, 4,  7.) 
The  first  part  of  this  prediction  was  ac- 
complished about  four  years  after,  when 
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Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  on  the  na- 
tions round  Judaja:  the  latter  was  with 
equal  exactness,  though  more  slowly 
fulfilled.  It  was  predicted  that  the 
captivity  of  Ammon  should  be  for  a 
time  restored  (Jer.  xlix.  fi) :  and  it  is 
probable  that  Cyrus  gave  both  this 
people  and  the  Moabites,  who  were 
also  promised  a  restoration,  permis- 
sion to  return ;  as  we  find  mention 
made  of  them  both,  in  their  respective 
countries,  during  the  revolutions  in 
Syria,  under  its  Macedonian  kmgs ; 
when  it  appears  their  own  adversity 
had  not  taught  them  humanity  to 
their  neighbours,  as  they  were  again 
ready  to  attack  the  Jews  in  their  low 
estate,  when  slaughtered  and  dispersed 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  They,  how- 
ever, received  their  deserts  from  the 
hands  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mac.  v.) 
With  this  event  their  power  was  de- 
stroyed, and  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
hostilities.  Tliey  were  soon  indeed,  in 
compliance  with  the  prophecy  above 
cited,  to  cease  as  a  nation.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  century,  they  gradually 
blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  were 
totally  lost. 

AMORITES,  the  descendants  of 
Amori,  or  Haemorri,  or  Amorrhaeus 
(Gen.  X.  16),  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan, 
whose  first  possessions  were  in  the 
mountains  of  Judaja,  amongst  the 
other  lamilies  of  Canaan :  but  grow- 
ing strong  above  their  fellows,  and 
impatient  of  confinement  within  the 
narrow  boiuidaries  of  their  native  dis- 
trict, they  passed  the  Jordan,  and  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  the  finest 
provinces  of  Moab  and  Ammon ;  seiz- 
ing and  maintaining  possession  of  that 
extensive  and  almost  insulated  portion 
of  country  included  between  the  rivers 
Jordan,  Jabbok,  and  Anion.  ITiis  was 
the  kingdom,  and  Heshbon  the  capi- 
tal, of  the  Amorites,uuder  Sihon  their 
king,  when  the  Israelites,  in  their  way 
li'om  Egypt,  requested  a  passage  thro' 
their  country.  This  request,  however, 
Sihon  refused  ;  and  came  out  against 
them  with  all  his  force,  when  he  was 
slain,  his  people  cxlii-]mted,  and  his 
kingdom  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  It  was  subsequently  tlivi- 
ded  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad. — Numb.  xiii.  25),  Sc  xxi.  13,  25; 
Josh.  v.  i.  <Sc  xi.  3 ;  Judg.  xi.  11),  22. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  a  city  mentioned  in 
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in  Acts  xvii.  1,  which  St.  Paul  passed 
through  in  his  way  from  Philippi  to 
Thessalonica.  It  was  situated  on  the 
river  Strymon,  and  belonged  to  Mace- 
donia. It  had  also  the  name  of  Chry- 
sopolis.  In  the  division  of  Macedonia 
into  four  parts  by  Paulus  Emilius, 
Amphipolis  became  the  chief  city  of 
the  first  part  or  section. 

ANAKIM,  or  ANAKIMS,  the  chil- 
dren of  Anak,  a  gigantic  race  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron,  Debir,  Anab,  &c. 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judtea.  The 
Jewish  spies  were  terrified  at  their 
appearance ;  but  Caleb  expelled  them 
from  Hebron,  and  Othniel,  his  ne- 
phew, from  Debir.  (Josh.  xiv.  &  xv.) 
The  Anakim  were  probably  a  tribe  of 
the  Cuthite  wanderers  from  Babel : 
the  same  people  as  the  Phenicians, 
the  Philitim,  and  the  Egyptian  shep- 
herd-kings— ^being  all  descendants  of 
Cush. 

ANAMIM,the  descendants  of  Anam, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  in  some  part 
of  Africa,  westward  of  Egypt;  but 
they  are  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
genealogically,  and  all  further  relating 
to  them  is  mere  conjecture. 

ANATHOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin;  and,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  Jerom,  and  Josephus,  not  more 
than  three  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
the  north.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge ;  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  It  has  long  since  been 
entirely  destroyed. 

ANTIOCH,  a  city  of  Upper  Syria, 
on  the  river  Orontes,  about  20  miles 
from  the  place  where  it  discharges  it- 
self into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  about  300 
years  before  Christ:  and  became  the 
seat  of  empire  of  the  Syrian  kings  of 
the  Macedonian  race,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  Eastern 
provinces ;  being  very  centrally  and 
commodiously  situated  midway  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
about  700  miles  from  each,  in  35'  17' 
north  latitude,  and  36°  45'  east  longi- 
tude. No  city  perhaps  (Jerusalem  ex- 
cepted) has  experienced  more  frequent 
revolutions,  or  suftered  more  nume- 
rous and  direful  calamities,  than  An- 
tioch ;  as,  besides  the  common  plagues 
of  EasteMi  cities,  pestilence,  famine, 
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fire,  and  sword,  it  has  several  times 
been  entirely  overthrown  by  earth- 
quakes. 

In  the  year  145  before  Christ,  the 
Antiochians  having  revolted  against 
the  tyrannical  government  of  their 
king  Demetrius,  that  prince,  assisted 
by  a  force  of  3000  Jews,  sent  him  by 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee,  killed  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  set  fire  to 
the  city. 

In  the  year  111,  the  two  brothers, 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cy- 
zicenus,  after  various  contests,  agreed 
to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Syria  be- 
tween them :  Grypus  reigning  at  An- 
tioch,  and  Cyzicenus  at  Damascus : 
the  first  political  step  in  the  downfall 
of  Antioch. — :In  the  year  96,  Grypus 
being  dead,  the  city  was  seized  by 
Cyzicenus. 

In  the  year  83,  after  13  years  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war,  occasioned  by 
the  claims  and  the  various  successes 
of  difi"erent  members  of  the  family  of 
the  Seleiicidae,  the  Syrians  expelled 
them  all,  and  made  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  their  capital  and  country  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  by  whom 
they  were  governed  18  years. 

In  the  year  65,  Antioch,  with  the 
whole  of  Syria,  was  conquered  by 
Pompey,  and  transferred  from  the 
dominion  of  Tigranes  to  that  of  the 
Romans.  The  kingdom  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  An- 
tioch, the  proud  metropolis  of  the  East, 
was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provin- 
cial capital. 

In  the  year  50,  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  Parthians ;  who  were,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  approach 
of  the  fiimous  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero, 
one  of  the  Roman  Consuls,  and  go- 
vernor of  Cilicia. 

About  the  year  115  A.D.,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  first  on  record  of 
those  terrible  earthquakes  with  which 
Antioch,  more  than  any  other  place, 
has  been  visited,  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  city.  Tra-jan,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  the  time,  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  is  reported  to  have  narrow- 
ly escaped  with  his  life  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  the  city  was  soon  restored 
to  its  ancient  splendour  and  popula- 
tion ;  for  which  it  was  much  indebted 
to  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor. 
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In  1 ')i>,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city 
was  burnt  by  accidental  fire. 

Between  the  years  242  and  260,  it 
was  three  times  taken  and  plundered, 
and  partially  destroyed,  by  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia. 

In  331,  it  was  afflicted  by  a  dread- 
fid  famine. 

In  3(i2,  the  Emperor  Jidian  spent 
some  months  at  Autioch ;  which  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  his  favovu-ite  object 
of  renving  the  Mythology  of  Paganism. 
The  grove  at  Daphne,  planted  by  Se- 
leucus,  which,  with  its  temple  and 
oracle,  presented,  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  SjTia,  the 
most  splendid  and  fashionable  place 
of  resort  for  Pagan  worship  in  the  East, 
had  sunk  into  neglect  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity.  The  altar 
of  the  god  was  deserted,  the  oracle 
silenced,  and  the  sacred  gTOve  itself 
defiled  by  the  interment  of  Christians. 
Julian  undertook  to  restore  the  anci- 
ent honours  and  usages  of  the  place  ; 
but  it  was  first  necessary  to  take  away 
the  pollution  occasioned  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Christians,  which  were 
disinterred  and  removed!  Amongst 
these  was  that  of  Babylas,  a  bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  died  in  prison  in  the 
persecution  of  Decius,  and  after  rest- 
ing near  a  centvu-y  in  his  gra^  e  within 
the  walls  of  Antioch,  had  been  re- 
moved by  order  of  Gallus  into  the 
midst  of  the  gi-o^e  of  Daphne,  where 
a  church  was  built  over  it;  the  re- 
mains of  the  Christian  saint  efl'ectually 
supplanting  the  former  divinity  of  the 
place,  whose  temple  and  statue,  how- 
ever, though  neglected,  remained  un- 
injured. The  Christians  of  Antioch, 
undaunted  by  the  conspiracy  against 
their  religion,  or  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  conveyed  the  relics 
of  their  fonner  bishop  in  triumph  back 
to  their  ancient  repository  within  the 
city.  The  immense  multitude  who 
joined  in  the  procession,  chaunted 
forth  their  execrations  against  idols 
and  idolaters ;  and  on  the  same  night 
the  image  and  the  temple  of  the  Hea- 
then god  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
A  dreadful  \engeance  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  followed  these  scenes  ; 
but  the  real  or  affected  clemency  of 
Julian  contented  itself  with  shut- 
ting up  the  cathedral,  and  confis- 
cating its  wealth.  Many  Christians 
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indeed  suffered  from  the  zeal  of  the 
Pagans;  but,  as  would  appear,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 

During  the  same  stay  of  Julian  at 
Antioch,  the  city  suffered  from  scar- 
city ;  which  was  increased  by  the  im- 
politic interference  of  the  Emperor, 
who  endeavoured  by  legal  enactments 
to  fix  the  price  of  corn.  Popular  com- 
motions followed,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, and  Julian,  finding  his  person,  his 
policy,  and  his  religion,  the  objects  of 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  An- 
tiochians,  quitted  their  city  in  disgust. 

In  381,  Antioch  was  visited  by  both 
famine  and  plague. 

In  387,  the  citizens  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  resentment  of  Theodo- 
sius,  by  resisting  the  payment  of  their 
taxes,  and  by  pulling  down  and  de- 
stroying, with  circumstances  of  igno- 
miny, the  statues  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  family.  The  governor,  before  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  could  be  known, 
treated  the  offenders  with  great  cruel- 
ty, and  put  many  to  death ;  while 
nearly  the  whole  population,  appre- 
hensive of  a  general  massacre,  fled  to 
the  mountains,  or  the  desert.  Theo- 
dosius,  however,  contented  himself 
with  degrading  the  city  to  the  rank  of 
a  village,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Laodicea;  shutting  up  the  places  of 
pviblic  amusement ;  and  by  appointing 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  guilt 
of  individuals,  and  to  punish  them  ac- 
cordingly. Many  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  confiscation  of  their  proper- 
ty. But  at  the  intercession  of  their 
bishop,  Fla\ianus,  and  the  celebrated 
Chrysostom,  a  general  pardon  was  is- 
sued, and  the  city  restored  to  its  for- 
mer rank  and  privileges. 

In  458,  Antioch  was  in  great  part 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
happened  on  the  14th  of  September. 

In  526,  the  city  was  entirely  over- 
turned by  a  similar  calamity;  when 
250,000  persons  are  said  to  have  pe- 
rished. From  which,  and  the  number 
of  persons  forming  the  Christian 
church  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  the 
population  of  the  city  before  this  pe- 
riod is  comptited  to  have  been  half'  a 
million.  It  was,  however,  raised 
once  more,  partly  by  the  liberality  of 
Justinian. 

In  540,  in  the  reign  of  the  same  em- 
peror, it  was  taken  by  Chosroes,  king 
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of  Persia ;  given  up  to  general  slaugh- 
ter ;  plundei'ed ;  and  afterwards  set  on 
lire :  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  es- 
caped with  their  lives  being  sent  as 
slaves  into  Persia. 

In  587  it  experienced  its  usual  fate, 
being  again  overturned  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  in  which  60,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants perished. 

In  611,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  it 
was  again  taken  and  pillaged  by  the 
Persians,  under  Chosroes  II. 

In  637,  in  the  reign  of  the  same 
Emperor,  it  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  but  was  saved  from  violence  by 
a  ransom  of  300,000  pieces  of  gold. 

About  968,  it  was  restored  to  the 
Roman,  or  rather  Greek  empire,  by 
Nicephonis  Phocas  and  John  Zimis- 
ces ;  who  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  But  of  the  Eastern 
conquests  of  these  emperors,  Antioch 
alone  remained  till 

1084,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Sel- 
jukian  Turks. 

In  1098,  it  was  taken,  with  mingled 
circumstances  of  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  fanaticism,  by  the  Crusaders  ;  and 
made  the  capital  of  a  principality :  in 
which  state,  under  Bohemond  and  his 
successors,  it  continued  170  years ; 
when. 

In  1268,  it  was  taken  by  Bibars,  or 
Bondocdar,  sultan  of  Egypt.  The 
slavighter  of  1 7,000,  and  the  captivity 
of  100,000  of  its  inhabitants,  mark  the 
iinal  siege  and  fall  of  Antioch ;  which, 
while  they  close  the  long  catalogue  of 
its  public  woes,  attest,  up  to  this  late 

{)eriod,  its  prodigious  extent  and  popu- 
ation.  From  this  time  it  remained  in 
a  ruinous  and  nearly  deserted  condi- 
tion, till,  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  undis- 
tinguished by  splendour  or  resistance, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  with  whose  empire  it  has 
ever  since  iDeen  incorporated. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire, 
What  were  the  causes,  apparently 
magical,  which,  for  fourteen  centuries, 
could  enable  Antioch  to  survive  such  a 
series  of  revolutions  and  catastrophes. 
Causes,  however,  purely  local  or  poli- 
tical, may  perhaps  be  found  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  explanation.  Amongst 
these,  the  lirsl  place  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  its  commerce.  Its  situation 
on  the  Orontes,  at  the  distance  of  only 
18  miles  from  the  sea,  with  Seleucia 
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for  its  port,  gave  it  all  the  advantages 
of  a  seaport,  without  its  dangers  or  its 
nuisances.  The  same  perennial  river, 
the  most  beautiful  and  copious  in  Sy- 
ria, afforded  abundance  of  the  most 
essential  of  all  articles  in  an  Eastern 
climate  for  domestic  pu.rpose  and  for 
iiTigation.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  its  river,  which 
opened  the  Mediterranean  before  it, 
its  geographical  position  with  respect 
to  the  caravan-trade  to  the  East,  and 
on  the  high  road  between  the  two 
great  capitals  of  the  world,  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandria,  and  its  equidis- 
tance from  both,  gave  it  increased  faci- 
lities of  trade,  and  brought  much 
wealth  to  its  merchants.  The  citizen 
of  Antioch  too,  although  he  saw  his 
house  de\'oured  by  the  flames,  or  pros- 
trated by  an  earthquake,  while  he 
smarted  under  the  calamity,  felt  pro- 
bably that  this  was  the  only  spot  in 
the  wide  world  which  he  could  call 
his  own.  He  had  property  perhaps 
in  the  neighboiuhood  :  his  corn-fields 
or  his  vineyards  were  near.  These  he 
could  not  leave ;  while,  for  personal 
security,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  reside  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  past 
experience  and  future  insecurity,  he 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  physical 
or  political  repose  to  raise  his  dwelling 
from  its  ruins.  The  associations  which 
more  or  less  ri\'et  every  man  to  the  soil 
of  his  nativity,  heightened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  by  a  profusion  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  had  dovibtless 
their  influence ;  and  superstition  step  - 
ped  in  to  fix  the  outcast  to  the  spot. 
Here  were  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and 
the  divinities  of  his  earliest  worship, 
exalted  by  every  thing  which  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Pagan  could  ennoble,  and 
surrounded  by  every  thing  which  could 
entice ;  which  the  idolaters  of  less 
favoured  lands  came  far  and  near  to 
consult  or  to  supplicate :  while  the 
Christians  were  scarcely  less  attached 
to  the  chief  seat  of  their  religion  in 
the  East.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  almost  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  East  were  founded  by  con- 
qvierors,  either  in  commemoration  of 
a  victory,  or  in  honour  of  a  wife  or  a 
mistress,  or  a  patron  monarch,  or  a 
friend,  or  to  perpetuate  their  own 
name.  They  consequently  strove  to 
C' 
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couple  with  the  foundation  of  the  new 
city  some  act  of  unusual  liberality  or 
generosity,  which  should  have  the 
double  effect  of  inviting  settlers  and 
of  raising  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
munificence  of  the  founder.  The  lar- 
gesses thus  conferred,  generally  con- 
sisted in  particular  privileges  and  im- 
munities ;  in  exemptions  from  taxes, 
or  from  military  service  ;  the  mstitu- 
tion  of  festivals  and  public  games; 
particular  and  local  jurisdictions;  popu- 
lar assemblies ;  monopolies  in  trade, 
or  in  contracts.  Sec. ;  which  alone,  in 
an  age  of  almost  universal  oppression, 
would  fix  a  popvilation  to  the  charter- 
ed city.  This  was  one  of  the  few  places 
in  which  the  poor  Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
which  were  granted  them  by  Seleucus, 
in  common  with  the  Greeks;  and 
which,  no  doubt,  from  the  superior 
commercial  enterprise  of  this  people, 
contributed,  as  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
andria, to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city. 

To  distinguish  it  from  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  the  capital  of  Syria 
was  called  Antiochia  apud  Daphnem,  or 
Antioch  near  Daphne,  a  village  in  the 
neighboiuhood,  where  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  that  name : 
though,  in  truth,  the  chief  deity  of  the 
place  was  Apollo,  under  the  fable  of 
his  amorous  pursuit  of  the  nymph 
Daphne  ;  and  the  worship  was  worthy 
of  its  object.  The  temple  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  grove  of  laurels  and  cy- 
presses, where  every  thing  was  assem- 
bled which  could  minister  to  the 
senses ;  and  in  whose  recesses,  the 
juvenile  devotee  wanted  not  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  libertine  god  to  abandon 
himself  to  voluptuousness.  Even  those 
of  riper  years  and  graver  morals  could 
not  with  safety  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  a  place  where  pleasiu'e,  assuming 
the  character  of  religion,  roused  the 
dormant  passions,  and  svibdued  the 
firmness  of  virtuous  resolution.  Such 
being  the  source,  the  stream  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  more  pure ; 
in  fact,  the  citizens  of  Antioch  were 
distinguished  only  for  their  luxury  in 
life  and  licentiousness  in  manners. 

This  was  an  unpromising  soil  for 

Christianity  to  take  root  in.    But  here, 

nevertheless,  it  was  planted  at  an  early 

period,  and  flourished  vigorously.     It 
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should  be  observed,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Antioch  were  partly  Sjnrians, 
and  partly  Greeks ;  chiefly  perhaps  the 
latter,  who  were  invited  to  the  new 
city  by  Seleucus.  To  these  Greeks  in 
particular,  certain  Cypriot  and  CjTe- 
nean  converts,  who  had  fled  from  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  death 
of  Stephen,  addressed  themselves ; 
"and  a  great  number  believed,  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord."  When  the 
heads  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  were 
informed  of  this  success,  they  sent 
Barnabas  to  Antioch,  who  encouraged 
the  new  disciples,  and  added  many  to 
their  number ;  and  finding  how  great 
were  both  the  field  and  the  harvest, 
went  to  Tarsus,  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  Paul.  Both  this  apostle  and 
Barnabas  then  taught  conjointly  at 
Antioch ;  and  great  numbers  were,  by 
their  labours  during  a  whole  year, 
added  to  the  rising  church.  (Acts  xi. 
19 — 26 ;  XV.  22 — 35.)  Here  they  were 
also  j  oined  by  Peter ;  who  was  reproved 
by  Paul  for  his  dissimvdation,  and  his 
concession  to  the  Jews  respecting  the 
observance  of  the  Law.  (Gal.ii.  11—14.) 

Antioch  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Luke  and  Tlieophilus,  and  the  see  of 
the  martyr  Ignatius.  It  was  the  metro- 
politan see  of  the  East;  and  its  bishops, 
or  patriarchs  as  they  were  termed,  held 
the  same  rank  amongst  the  churches 
of  Asia,  as  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
did  in  Africa,  and  those  of  Rome  in 
the  West. 

In  this  city,  the  followers  of  Christ 
had  first  the  name  of  Christians  given 
them :  not  as  a  term  of  honour,  or  of 
simple  distinction  from  other  sects, 
but  of  reproach,  the  most  opprobrious 
indeed  that  could  be  bestowed.  To  be 
wise,  to  be  learned,  to  be  valiant,  to  be 
generous,  to  be  every  thing  which 
could  add  lustre  and  dignity  to  human 
natiure,  availed  but  little,  if  it  could  be 
added  that  the  possessor  of  these  qua- 
lities was  a  Christian.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  opprobrium  which 
inevitably  attended  a  profession  of  the 
new  faith  ;  notwithstanding,  also,  the 
extreme  profligacy  of  the  place  ;  Chris- 
tianity continued  to  spread,  and  its 
followers  shewed  that  they  had  some- 
thing better  than  the  name  :  they  had 
exchanged  the  selfish  principles  of 
idolaters,  or  of  cold  religionists,  for 
the  open  and  unlimited  philanthropy 
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of  real  Christians,  lliey  raised  con- 
tributions amongst  themselves,  though 
in  all  probability  not  wealthy,  and  sent 
them  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Saiil  to  their  brethren  in  Judaea,  as  a 
provision  against  the  famine  foretold 
byAgabus.  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.)  We  have 
likewise  the  testimony  of  Chrysostom, 
both  of  the  vast  increase  of  this  illus- 
trious church  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  of  the  spirit  of  charity  which  con- 
tinued to  actuate  it.  It  consisted  at 
this  time  of  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of 
whom  were  supported  out  of  the  pub- 
lic donations. 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  progress  of 
declension  in  such  a  church  as  this. 
But  the  period  now  referred  to,  name- 
ly, the  age  of  Chrysostom,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be 
considered  as  the  brightest  of  its  his- 
tory subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age, 
and  that  Irom  which  the  church  at 
Antioch  may  date  its  fall.  It  conti- 
nued indeed  outwardly  prosperous; 
but  superstition,  secular  ambition,  the 
pride  of  life, — pomp  and  formality  in 
the  service  of  God,  in  place  of  humi- 
lity and  sincere  devotion, — the  growth 
of  faction,  and  the  decay  of  charity, — 
shewed  that  real  religion  was  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  that  the  foundations  were 
laid  of  that  great  apostacy,  which,  in 
two  centuries  from  this  time,  over- 
spread the  whole  Christian  world ;  led 
to  the  entire  extinction  of  the  Church 
in  the  East ;  and  still  holds  domiiiion 
over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  West. 

Antioch,  under  its  modern  name  of 
Antakia,  is  now  but  little  known  to 
the  Western  nations.  It  occupies,  or 
rather  did  till  lately  occupy  a  remote 
corner  of  the  ancient  enclosure  of  its 
walls.  Its  splendid  buildings  were 
reduced  to  hovels ;  and  its  population 
of  half  a  million,  to  10,000  wretched 
beings,  living  in  the  usual  debasement 
and  insecurity  of  Turkish  subjects. 
Such  was  nearly  its  condition  when 
visited  by  Pocock  about  the  year  1738, 
and  again  by  Kinneir  in  1813.  But 
its  ancient  subterranean  enemy,  which 
since  the  destruction  of  587  has  never 
long  together  withheld  its  assaults,  has 
again  triumphed  over  it :  the  convul- 
sion of  the  13th  of  August,  1822,  laid 
it  once  more  in  ruins ;  and  every  thing 
relating  to  Antioch  is  past 
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ANTIOCH,  of  Pisidia.— Besides  the 
Syrian  capital,  there  was  another  An- 
tioch visited  by  St.  Paul  when  in  Asia, 
and  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
Antiochia  ad  Pisidiam,  as  belonging  to 
that  province,  of  which  it  was  the  capi- 
tal. Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach- 
ed ;  but  the  Jews,  jealous  as  usual  of 
the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
Gentiles,  raised  a  sedition  against 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the 
city.  (Acts  xiii.  14,  to  the  end.) — There 
were  several  other  cities  of  the  same 
name  (16  in  number)  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  built  by  the  Seleucidse, 
the  successors  of  Alexander  in  these 
countries ;  but  the  above  two  are  the 
only  ones  which  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scribe, as  occurring  in  Scripture. 

ANTIPATRIS,  a  town  not  far  from 
Caesarea,  formerly  called  Capharsa- 
lama ;  but  being  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was 
called  Antipatris  by  him  in  honom*  of 
his  father  Antipater.  To  this  place  St. 
Paul  was  brought  by  the  soldiers  in 
his  way  to  the  governor  of  Judaea  at 
Caesarea.  (Acts  xxiii.  31.)  Josephus 
makes  it  150  furlongs,  or  17  miles, 
from  Joppa. 

APhAcREMA,  a  place  mentioned 
in  1  Mac.  xi.  34.  It  was  situated  in 
Judaea,  on  the  borders  of  Samaria; 
and  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
taken  from  the  latter,  and  added  to 
the  former. 

APHEK. — ^There  were  three,  if  not 
more  cities  of  this  name. — Aphek, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from 
Ebenezer,  where  the  Israelites  were 
defeated  by  the  Philistines,  and  the 
ark,  recently  brought  from  Shiloh,  was 
taken.  (1  Sam.  iv.) — Aphek,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines 
encamped,  while  Saul  and  his  army 
were  on  the  momitains  of  Gilboa.  (1 
Sam.  xxix.  1.) — Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  (Josh.  xiii.  4,  &  xix.  30.)  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
city  of  Syria  of  the  same  name,  where 
the  battle  was  fought  between  Ahab 
and  Ben-Hadad.    (1  Kings  xx.  26.) 

APPII  FORUM,  a  place  about  50 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  modem 
town  of  Piperno,  on  the  road  to 
Naples ;  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  same  Appius 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  Appian  Way. 
An  abbey,  called  Fossa  Nuova,  now 
stands  on   the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
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town.  Here  St.  Paul,  when  on  his 
way  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  was  met 
by  some  of  the  Christians  of  that 
city.  (Acts  xxviii.  15.) 
•  APOLLONIA,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
thi'ough  which  St.  Paul  passed  in  his 
way  to  lliessalonioa.  (Acts  xvii.  1.)  It 
was  situated  in  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia, called  Macedonia  Prima. — See 
Philippi. 

AQU^  SALVIyE,  a  place  3  miles 
distant  from  Rome,  rendered  memora- 
ble as  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  martjT- 
dom ;  who  here  terminated  his  glori- 
ous career,  by  submitting  to  the  axe, 
or  sword  of  the  executioner. 

yVR,  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabites, 
sitiiated  in  the  hills  on  the  south  of 
the  river  Anion.  This  city  was  like- 
wise called  Rabbah  or  Rabbath  Moab, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ammonite 
Rabbah.  It  was  afterwards  called  by 
the  Greeks  Areopolis ;  and  is  at  pre- 
sent termed  El-Rabba. — See  Rabbah. 

ARABIA,  a  vast  country  of  Asia, 
extending  1500  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  1200  from  east  to  west; 
containing  a  siu'face  equal  to  four 
times  that  of  France.  It  is  boiuided 
on  the  north  by  part  of  Syria,  Diar- 
beker,  Irak,  and  Khuzestau  ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Eujjhrates  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  on  the  south-east  and 
south,  by  the  Erythrean  Sea,  or  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Gulf 
of  Arabia,  or  Red  Sea,  Palestine,  and 
part  of  Syi'ia.  The  near  approach  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean 
constitutes  it  a  peninsula,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  It  is  called  Jezirat-el- 
Arab  by  the  Arabs ;  and  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Tui'ks,  Arebistan. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world.  It  has,  in 
agreement  with  prophecy,  never  been 
subdued ;  and  its  inhabitants,  at  once 
pastoral,  commercial,  and  warlike,  are 
the  same  wild,  wandering  people  as 
the  immediate  descendants  of  their 
great  ancestor  Ishmael  are  represent- 
ed to  have  been. 

But  although  in  the  tribes  of  the 
Desert  we  recognise  the  descendants 
of  the  first-bom  of  Abraham,  Arabia 
was  not  first  peopled  by  him  ;  and  for 
want  of  an  accurate  discrimination  of 
the  historical  facts  relating  to  this  sin- 
gular country,  the  accoimts  we  have 
of  it  by  different  authors  are  various 
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and  perplexed.  Arabia,  or  at  least 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  it, 
were  first  peopled  by  some  of  the 
numerous  families  of  Cush ;  who  ap- 
pear to  have  extended  themselves,  or 
to  have  given  their  name  as  the  land 
of  Cush,  or  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  to  all  the 
country  from  the  Indus  on  the  east, 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west, 
and  from  Armenia  on  the  north  to 
Arabia  DeserUi  on  the  south.  By  these 
Cushites,  whose  first  plantations  were 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Gulf  of  Persia,  and  who  were  the  first 
that  traversed  the  Desert  of  Arabia, 
the  earliest  commercial  communica- 
tions were  established  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  But  of  their  Ara- 
bian territory,  and  of  the  occupation 
dependent  on  it,  they  were  deprived 
by  the  sons  of  Abraham,  Ishmael  and 
Midian :  by  whom  they  were  oblite- 
rated in  this  country  as  a  distinct 
race,  either  by  superiority  of  numbers 
after  mingling  with  them,  or  by  oblig- 
ing them  to  recede  altogether  to  their 
more  eastern  possessions,  or  over  the 
Gulf  of  Arabia  into  Africa.  From  this 
time,  that  is,  about  550  years  after  the 
Flood,  we  read  only  of  Ishmaelites 
and  Midianites  as  the  shepherds  and 
carriers  of  the  Deserts  :  who  also  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intermingled,  and 
to  have  shared  both  the  territory  and 
the  traffic,  as  the  traders  who  bought 
Joseph  are  caUed  by  both  names,  and 
the  same  are  probably  referred  to  by 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xxv.)  as  "  the  mingled 
people  that  dwell  in  the  desert."  But 
Ishmael  maintained  the  superiority, 
and  succeeded  in  giving  his  name  to 
the  whole  people.  There  is  one  tribe 
or  family,  however,  more  particularly 
mentioned  as  travelling  merchants 
through  these  countries,  called  by 
Isaiah  the  "  travelling  companies  of 
Dedanim,"  and  by  Ezekiel  "  the  men 
of  Dedan,"  in  conjimction  with  the 
merchants  of  many  isles,  bringing 
ivory  and  ebony.  This  evidently  re- 
fers to  the  merchandize  of  the  East: 
and  although  it  cannot  now  be  decided 
whether  the  Dedan  here  meant  be  the 
grandson  of  Cush  or  of  Abraham,  it  is 
probable  the  former ;  the  situation  of 
the  people  refen-ed  to  being  evidently 
on  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  side 
of  Arabia,  on  the  coasts  of  Omar,  where 
a  city  is  found  in  Ptolemy  by  tlie  name 
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of  Dadena,  and  another  by  that  of 
Rhegma,  answering  to  Raamah,  the 
son  of  Cush  and  father  of  Dedan  ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  these 
descendants  of  Cush  would  continue 
in  after-ages  to  convey  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  or  that  which  they 
received  from  India,  into  Iduma;a  and 
Phenicia,  until  the  Ishmaelites,  in 
course  of  time,  by  spreading  over  the 
whole  country,  superseded  them.         f> 

Arabia,  it  is  well  known,  is  divided 
by  geographers  into  three  separate 
regions,  called  Arabia  Petra;a,  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

The  first,  or  Arabia  Petreea,  is  the 
north-western  division ;  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  De- 
serta, on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Heroopolitan 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  The  greater  part  of  this  divi- 
sion was  more  exclusively  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Midianites,  or  land  of 
Midian ;  where  Moses,  having  fled 
from  Egypt,  married  the  davighter  of 
Jethro,  and  spent  40  years  keeping 
the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law :  no 
humiliating  occupation  in  those  days, 
and  particvdarly  in  Midian,  which  was 
a  land  of  shepherds  ;  the  whole  people 
having  no  other  way  of  life  than  that 
of  rearing  and  tending  their  flocks, 
and  employing  a  part  of  them  in  car- 
rying the  goods  they  received  from  the 
East  and  South  into  Phenicia  and 
Egypt.  The  word  flock,  used  here, 
must  not  convey  tlie  idea  naturally 
entertained  in  our  own  country  of  sheep 
only,  but,  together  with  these  or  goats, 
homed  cattle  and  camels,  the  most  in- 
dispensable of  animals  to  the  Midian- 
ite.  It  was  a  mixed  flock  of  this  kind 
which  was  the  sole  care  of  Moses, 
during  a  third  part  of  his  long  life  ;  in 
which  he  must  have  had  abundance  of 
leisure,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  reflect 
on  the  unhappy  condition  of  his  own 
people,  still  enduring  all  the  rigours 
of  slavery  in  Egjpt.  It  was  a  similar 
flock  also  which  the  daughters  of 
Jethro  were  watering,  when  lirst  en- 
countered by  Moses :  a  trifling  event 
in  itself,  but  important  in  the  history 
of  the  future  leader  of  the  .lew  s  ;  and 
shewing,  at  the  same  time,  the  simple 
life  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
was  newly  come,  as  well  as  the  scanty 
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supply  of  water  in  their  country,  and 
the  strifes  frequently  occasioned  in 
obtaining  a  share  of  it.  Through  a 
considerable  part  of  this  region,  the 
Israelites  wandered  after  they  had 
escaped  from  Egypt ;  and  in  it  were 
situated  the  moimtains  Horeb  and 
Sinai. 

Besides  the  tribes  of  Midian,  which 
gradually  became  blended  with  those 
of  I shmael,  this  was  the  country  of  the 
Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
Nabathaji,  the  only  tribe  of  pure  Ish- 
maelites within  its  precincts.  But  all 
those  families  have  long  since  been 
confounded  under  the  general  name  of 
Arabs.  I'he  Midianites,  the  Amalek- 
ites, and  the  Edomites  were  earlier 
lost  sight  of;  but  the  Nabathaei,  whose 
commercial  enterprise  had  rendered 
them  w  ealthy  and  powerful,  preserved 
their  independence  until  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  tera;  when 
their  capital,  Petra,  the  Joktheel  of 
Scripture,  was  taken  by  Palma,  the 
lieutenant  of  Trajan.  The  greater  part 
of  this  district  consists  of  naked  rocks 
and  sandy  and  flinty  plains ;  but  it  con- 
tained also  some  fertile  spots,  particu- 
larly in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  through  the  long  range  of  Mount 
Seir. 

The  second  region,  or  Arabia  De- 
serta, is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the . 
east  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which 
separates  it  from  Chaldsea,  on  the 
south  by  Arabia  Felix,  and  on  the  west 
by  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Arabia  Petraea. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  coun- 
try first  of  the  Cushites,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Ishmaelites ;  as  it  is  still 
of  their  descendants,  the  modem  Be- 
douins, who  maintain  the  same  pre- 
datory and  wandering  habits.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  one  vast  and 
lonesome  wilderness,  a  boundless  level 
of  sand,  whose  dry  and  buming  sur- 
face denies  existence  to  all  but  the 
Arab  and  his  camel.  Yet  widely  scat- 
tered over  this  dreary  waste,  some 
spots  of  comparative  fertility  are  to  be 
found,  where  spread  around  a  feeble 
spring  of  brackish  water,  a  stunted 
verdure,  or  a  few  palm-trees,  fix  the 
principal  settlement  of  a  tribe;  and 
aff'ord  stages  of  refreshment  in  these 
otherwise  impassable  deserts.  Here, 
with  a  few  dates,  the  milk  of  his  faith- 
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fill  camel,  and  perhaps  a  little  corn, 
brought  by  painful  journeys  from  dis- 
tant regions,  or  plundered  from  a  pass- 
ing caravan,  the  Arab  supports  a  hard 
existence,  until  the  failure  of  his  re- 
sources impels  him  to  seek  another 
oa^is,  or  the  scanty  herbage  furnished 
on  a  patch  of  soil  by  transient  rains ; 
or  else,  which  is  frequently  the  case, 
to  resort,  by  more  distant  migration, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  or,  by 
hostile  inroads  on  the  neighbouring 
countries,  to  supply  those  wants  which 
the  recesses  of  the  Desert  have  denied. 
The  numbers  leading  this  wandering 
and  precarious  mode  of  life  are  incre  - 
dible.  From  these  deserts  Zerah  drew 
his  army  of  a  million  of  men ;  and  the 
same  deserts,  1500  years  after,  poured 
forth  the  countless  swarms,  which, 
under  Mahomet  and  his  successors, 
devastated  half  the  then  known  world. 

The  third  region,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so 
denominated  from  the  happier  condi- 
tion of  its  soil  and  climate,  occupies 
the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  two  other  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  on  the  south  and  south-east  by 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  part 
of  the  same  ocean  and  the  Persian 
Gidf ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Red 
Sea.  This  division  is  subdivided  into 
the  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  Yemen, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula; Hejaz,  on  the  north  of  the  for- 
mer, and  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  Nejed, 
in  the  central  region ;  and  Hacb'amant 
and  Oman,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  four  latter  subdivisions 
partake  of  much  of  the  character  of 
the  other  greater  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try, though  of  a  more  varied  surface, 
and  with  a  larger  portion  capable  of 
cultivation.  But  Yemen  seems  to  be- 
long to  another  country  and  climate. 
It  is  very  mountainous  ;  is  well  water- 
ed with  rains  and  springs  ;  and  is 
blessed  with  an  abundant  produce  in 
corn  and  fruits,  and  especially  in  cof- 
fee, of  which  vast  quantities  are  ex- 
ported. In  this  division  were  the  anci- 
ent cities  of  Nysa,  Musa  or  Moosa,  and 
Aden.  This  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  the  country  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  In  Hejaz  are  the  celebrated 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

Arabia  Felix  is  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple who  claim  Joktan  for  their  father, 
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and  so  trace  their  descent  direct  from 
Shem,  instead  of  Abraham  and  Ham. 
They  are  indeed  a  totally  different 
people  from  those  inhabiting  the  other 
quarters,  and  pride  themselves  on  be- 
ing the  only  pure  and  unmixed  Arabs. 
Instead  of  being  shepherds  and  rob- 
bers, they  are  fixecl  in  towns  and 
cities ;  and  live  by  agriculture  and 
commerce,  chiefly  maritime.  Here 
were  the  people  who  were  found  by 
the  Greeks  of  Egypt  enjoying  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East, 
and  possessing  a  high  degree  of  wealth 
and  consequent  refinement.  It  was 
here,  in  the  ports  of  Saba;a,  that  the 
spices,  muslins,  and  precious  stones 
of  India  were  for  many  ages  obtained 
by  the  Greek  traders  of  Egypt,  before 
they  had  acquired  skill  or  courage  suf- 
ficient to  pass  the  Straits  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  which  were  long  considered 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  Arabia  itself.  These  articles, 
before  the  invention  of  shipping,  or 
the  establishment  of  a  maritime  inter- 
course, were  conveyed  across  the  De- 
serts, by  the  Cushite,  Ishmaelite,  and 
Midianite  caniers.  It  was  the  produce 
partly  of  India  and  partly  of  Arabia, 
which  the  travelling  merchants,  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold,  were  carrying 
into  Egypt.  The  bahn  and  myrrh 
were  probably  Arabian,  as  they  are 
still  the  produce  of  the  same  country ; 
but  the  spicery  was  undoubtedly 
brought  farther  from  the  East.  In 
the  30th  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  have 
distinct  mention  of  the  same  produce 
of  both  countries;  namely,  myrrh, 
frankincense,  galbanum,  with  other 
gums,  calamus,  cassia,  and  cinnamon. 
The  myrrh,  and  other  gums,  were 
most  likely  Arabian  ;  the  calamus  and 
cassia,  that  is,  the  inferior  cassia,  or 
cassia  lignea,  might  be  either  Indian 
or  African;  but  the  cinnamon,  the 
khinemon  besem,  or  cassia  fistula,  was 
to  be  had  nowhere  but  in  India  or 
Ceylon.  The  chief  mart  for  this  arti- 
cle, in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  was 
Mosyllon,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Ara- 
bians on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  whence 
it  obtained  the  name,  in  the  market  of 
Alexandria,  of  Kacrcna  MocrvWiriKT^,  and 
was  imported  from  India:  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  called  the  reffio  cin- 
namomifera  by  Ptolemy,  producing  no 
other  than  the  coarser  sort,  or  cassia 
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lignea.  (Consult,  on  this  subject,  Dr. 
Vincent's  Periplus  of  tlie  Erythraean 
Sea.) 

These  circumstances  are  adverted  to, 
to  shew  how  extensive  was  the  com- 
munication, in  which  the  Arabians 
formed  the  principal  link ;  and  that  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  in  those  of  Joseph,  of  Moses, 
of  Isaiah,  and  of  Ezekiel,  "  the  min- 
gled people"  inhabiting  the  vast  Ara- 
bian Deserts,  the  Cushites,  Ishmael- 
ites,  and  Midianites,  were  the 
chief  agents  in  that  commercial  inter- 
course, which  has,  from  the  most  re- 
mote period  of  antiquity,  subsisted 
between  the  extreme  East  and  West. 
And  although  the  current  of  trade  is 
now  tvimed,  caravans  of  merchants, 
the  descendants  of  these  people,  may 
still  be  found  traversing  the  same 
deserts,  conveying  the  same  articles, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  described 
by  Moses ! 

The  singular  and  important  fact 
that  Arabia  has  never  been  conquer- 
ed, has  already  been  cursorily  advert- 
ed to.  But  Mr.  Gibbon,  unwilling  to 
Eass  by  an  opportunity  of  cavilling  at 
levelation,  says,  "  The  pei'petual  in- 
dependence of  the  Arabs  has  been 
the  theme  of  praise  among  strangers 
and  natives ;  and  the  arts  of  contro- 
versy transform  this  singular  event 
into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle  in  fa- 
vour of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael.  Some 
exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dissem- 
bled nor  eluded,  render  this  mode  of 
reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  super- 
fluous. The  kingdom  of  Yemen  has 
been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  Sultans 
of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks ;  the  holy 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  re- 
peatedly bowed  under  a  Scythian  ty- 
rant; and  the  Roman  province  of  Ara- 
bia embraced  the  pecidiar  wilderness 
in  which  Ishmael  and  his  sons  must 
have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of 
their  brethren."  But  this  learned  wri- 
ter has,  with  a  peculiar  infelicity,  an- 
nulled his  own  argument;  and  we 
have  only  to  follow  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, to  obtain  a  complete  refvitation 
of  the  unworthy  position  with  which 
it  begins.  "  Yet  these  exceptions," 
says  Mr.  Gil)bon,  "  ai'c  temporary  or 
local;  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful 
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monarchies :  the  arms  of  Sesostris 
and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan, 
could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Arabia  ;  the  present  sovereign  of  the 
Turks  may  exercise  a  shadow  of  juris- 
diction, but  his  pride  is  reduced  to 
solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people  whom 
it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fruit- 
less to  attack.  The  obvious  causes  of 
their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the 
character  and  country  of  the  Arabs. 
Many  ages  before  Mahomet,  their  in- 
trepid valour  had  been  severely  felt 
by  their  neighbours,  in  offensive  and 
defensive  war.  The  patient  and  active 
virtues  of  a  soldier  are  insensibly 
nursed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of 
a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep 
and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the  women 
of  the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth, 
under  the  banner  of  the  emir,  is 
ever  on  horseback,  and  in  the  field, 
to  practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow,  the 
javelin,  and  the  scimitar.  The  long 
memory  of  their  independence  is  the 
firmest  pledge  of  its  perpetuity ;  and 
succeeding  generations  are  animated 
to  prove  their  descent,  and  to  main- 
tain their  mheritance.  Their  domes- 
tic feuds  are  suspended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  common  enemy  ;  and  in 
their  last  hostilities  against  the  Turks, 
the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and 
pillaged  by  fourscore  thousand  of  the 
confederates.  When  they  advance  to 
battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is  in  the 
front,  in  the  rear  the  assurance  of  a 
retreat.  Their  horses  and  camels,  who 
in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a 
march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
disappear  before  the  conqueror;  the 
secret  waters  of  the  Desert  elude  his 
search ;  and  his  victorious  troops  ai'e 
consumed  with  thirst,  Ininger,  and 
fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible 
foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  safely 
reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  l)urn- 
ing  solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts 
of  the  Bedovveens  are  not  only  the 
safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but 
the  barriers  also  of  the  Happy  Arabia, 
whose  inhabiUmts,  remote  from  war, 
are  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  the  soil 
and  climate.  The  legions  of  Augustus 
melted  away  in  disease  and  lassitude  ; 
aud  it  is  only  by  a  naval  power  that 
the  reduction  of  Yemen  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted.  When  Mahomet 
erected  his  holy  standard,  that  king- 
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doin  was  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  yet  seven  princes  of  the 
Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chosroes 
was  tempted  to  forget  his  distant 
country  and  his  unfortvuiate  master." 

Yemen  was  the  only  Arabian  pro- 
vince which  had  the  appearance  of 
submitting  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  but 
even  here,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  himself 
acknowledges,  seven  of  the  native 
princes  remained  unsubbued :  and 
even  admitting  its  subjugation  to  have 
been  complete,  the  perpetual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ishmaelites  remains 
unimpeached.  For  this  is  not  their 
country.  Petra,  the  capital  of  the 
Stony  Arabia,  and  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  Nabathsei,  it  is  true, 
was  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
and  Romans ;  but  this  never  made 
them  masters  of  the  country.  Hover- 
ing troops  of  Arabs  confined  the  in- 
truders within  their  walls,  and  cut  off 
their  supplies  ;  and  the  possession  of 
this  fortress  gave  as  little  reason  to 
the  Romans  to  exult  as  the  conquerors 
of  Arabia  Petraja,  as  that  of  Gibraltar 
does  to  us  to  boast  of  the  conquest  of 
Spain. 

The  Arabian  tribes  were  confounded 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the 
indiscriminate  appellation  of  Sara- 
cens :  a  name  whose  etymology  has 
been  variously,  but  never  satisfactorily 
explained.  This  was  their  general 
name  when  Mahomet  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
Their  religion  at  this  time  was  Sabian- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
&c. ;  variously  transformed  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  intermingled  with 
some  Jewish  and  Christian  maxims 
and  traditions.  The  tribes  themselves 
were  generally  at  variance  from  some 
hereditary  and  implacable  animosi- 
ties ;  and  their  only  warfare  consisted 
in  desultory  skirmishes  arising  out  of 
these  feuds,  and  in  their  predatory 
excursions,  where  superiority  of  num- 
bers rendered  courage  of  less  value 
than  activity  and  \'igilance.  Yet  of 
such  materials  Mahomet  constructed 
a  mighty  empire ;  converted  the  re- 
lapsed ishmaelites  into  good  Mussel- 
men;  united  the  jarring  tribes  under 
one  banner ;  supplied  what  was  wanting 
in  personal  courage  by  the  ardour  of 
religious  zeal ;  and  out  of  a  banditti, 
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little  known  and  little  feared  beyond 
their  own  deserts,  raised  an  armed 
multitude,  which  proved  the  scourge 
of  the  world. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  569, 
of  the  noble  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and 
descended,  according  to  Eastern  his- 
torians, in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael. 
His  person  is  represented  as  beautiful, 
his  manners  engaging,  and  his  elo- 
quence powerful ;  but  he  was  illite- 
rate, like  the  rest  of  his  comitrymen, 
and  indebted  to  a  Jewish  or  Christian 
scribe  for  penning  his  Koran.  What- 
ever the  views  of  Mahomet  might  have 
been  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  it 
was  not  till  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age  that  he  avowed  his  mission  as  the 
apostle  of  God :  when  so  little  credit 
did  he  gain  for  his  pretensions,  that 
in  the  first  three  years  he  could  only 
number  14  converts  ;  and  even  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  his  labours  and  his 
friends  were  alike  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Mecca,  when  the  designs  of 
his  enemies  compelled  him  to  fly  to 
Medina,  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  a  party  of  the  most  consi- 
derable inhabitants,  who  had  recently 
imbibed  his  doctrines  at  Mecca.  This 
flight,  or  Hetjira,  was  made  the  Maho- 
metan ajra,  from  which  time  is  com- 
puted, and  corresponds  with  the  16th 
July,  622,  of  the  Christian  sera.  Maho- 
met now  foimd  himself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  throw  aside  all  reserve ; 
declared  that  he  was  commanded  to 
compel  luibelievers  by  the  sword  to 
receive  the  faith  of  one  God,  and  his 
prophet  Mahomet;  and  confirming 
his  credulous  followers  by  the  threats 
of  eternal  pain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  allurements  of  a  sensual  Paradise 
on  the  other,  he  had,  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  632,  gain- 
ed over  the  whole  of  Arabia  to  his  im- 
posture. His  death  threw  a  temporary 
gloom  over  his  cause,  and  the  dis- 
union of  his  followers  threatened  its 
extinction.  Any  other  empire  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances  would  have 
cnimbled  to  pieces :  but  the  Arabs  felt 
their  power ;  they  revered  their  foun- 
der as  the  chosen  prophet  of  God  ;  and 
their  ardent  temperament,  animated 
by  a  religious  enthusiasm,  ga^e  an 
earnest  of  future  success,  and  encou- 
raged the  zeal  or  the  ambition  of  their 
leaders.     The   succession  after  some 
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bloodshed  was  settled,  and  unnum- 
bered hordes  of  barbarians  wci'e  ready 
to  tarry  into  execution  the  sanjiuinary 
dictiites  of  their  Pro])het,  and,  with 
"  The  Koran,  tribute,  or  death,"  as 
their  motto,  to  invade  the  countries 
of  the  Infidels.  Durint,^  the  whole  of 
the  suceeedinf>-  century,  their  rapid 
career  was  unchecked  :  the  disciplined 
armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  unable  to  stand  against  them ; 
the  Christian  churches  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  annihilated  ;  and  from  In- 
dia to  the  Atlantic,  throuj^h  Persia, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  with  the  whole  of  northern 
Africa,  Spain,  and  part  of  France,  the 
Impostor  was  acknowleged.  Constan- 
tinople was  besieged ;  Rome  itself  was 
plundered  ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
subjection  of  the  whole  C'hristian  world 
was  meditated  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tremblingly  expected  on  the  other. 

All  this  was  wonderful ;  but  the 
avenging  justice  of  an  incensed  Deity, 
and  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  relieve 
our  astonishment.  It  was  to  punish 
an  apostate  race,  that  the  Saracen 
locusts  were  let  loose  upon  the  earth ; 
and  the  countries  which  they  were 
permitted  to  ravage,  were  those  in 
which  the  pure  light  of  Revelation 
had  been  most  aliused.  The  Eastern 
church  was  sunk  in  gross  idolatry ; 
vice  and  wickedness  prevailed  in  their 
worst  forms ;  and  those  who  still  call- 
ed themselves  Christians,  tnisted  more 
to  images,  relics,  altars,  austerities, 
and  pilgTimages,  than  to  a  crucified 
Saviour. 

The  Arabian  scourge  was  to  last  five 
prophetic  months,  or  150  years  (Re^'. 
ix.) ;  and  although  there  may  be  some 
difliculty,  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his- 
toi'ians,  in  fixing  the  exact  correspon- 
dent dates,  yet,  in  eveiy  mode  of  com- 
putation, the  predicted  period  of  150 
years  will  ])e  Ibund  to  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Saracen  conquests.  These 
conquests  were  first  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  celebrated  Charles  Mar- 
tel  in  the  year  732,  who  ga\  c  the  Ma- 
hometans so  signal  a  defeat  near  Poic- 
tiers,  in  France,  that  they  were  glad  to 
withdraw  irom  that  country  across  the 
Pyrenees.  In  the  year  7()2,  the  Caliph 
Almansor  founded  Bagdad,  called  it 
the  City  of  Peace,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  which 
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then  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
regular  monarchy ;  and  although  it 
continued  some  time  longer  to  harass 
the  Roman  empire,  its  own  extension 
was  complete.  A  ri^■al  caliph  had 
risen  in  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dist^uit  provinces  detaching  them- 
sehes  from  their  allegiance  to  tlie 
"  commander  of  the  faithful,"  did  not 
hesitate,  by  the  hope  of  phuider,  or 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  to  make  war  for 
themselves.  The  latter  year,  dated 
from  ()  1 2,  when  Mahomet  first  began 
to  make  proselytes,  gives  so  exact  a 
period  of  150  years,  that  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  its  agreement  with  the 
prophecy,  and  abstain  from  any  fur- 
ther curiosity  on  the  subject.  Rut 
there  are  one  or  two  circumstances  in 
the  same  prophecy,  so  singailar  in  their 
character  and  fulfilment,  as  to  deserve 
a  particular  notice.  The  commission 
given  to  the  locusts  was  not  to  "  kill" 
or  destroy  the  Christian  powers,  but 
to  "torment  them  five  months."  It 
was  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that 
no  li\'es  should  be  lost  in  the  terrible 
conflict  which  was  to  ensue :  the  apos- 
tate Christians,  who  "  had  not  the  seal 
of  God  on  their  foreheads,"  and  whose 
abominations  brought  this  scourge 
upon  their  countries,  were  individu- 
ally slaughtered,  or  dri\en  from  their 
homes,  or  compelled  to  receive  a 
strange  faith ;  but  both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Empire,  although 
grievously  "  hurt,"  and  despoiled  of 
extensive  provinces,  survived  the  in- 
fliction many  centuries,  and  were  re- 
served for  other  instruments  of  Divine 
vengeance.  But  a  stiU  more  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  the  particular  fulfil- 
ment of  ])rophecy  occvus  in  the  his- 
torj'  of  these  events.  It  commonly 
happens  that  the  progress  of  an  invad- 
ing army  is  marked  by  unsparing  deso- 
lation ;  war  is  extended  to  vegeUiblc 
as  well  as  animal  life  ;  the  herbage  is 
quickly  consumed,  aiul  the  trees  are 
felled  for  fuel,  for  defence,  or  for  mis- 
chief: but  the  "locusts"  were  com- 
manded "  that  they  should  not  hurt 
the  gi'ass  of  the  earth,  neither  any 
green  thing,  neither  any  tree,"  a  com- 
mand which  Abubeker,  the  successor  of 
Mahomet,  little  thought  he  was  repeat- 
ing, when  he  enjoined  his  Cieueral, 
Yezid,  on  setting  out  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Syria,  to  "  cut  down  no  palm- 
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trees,  nor  bum  any  fields  of  com ;  to 
spare  all  fruit-trees ;"  &c. 

About  180  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Bagdad,  during  which  period 
the  power  of  the  Saracens  had  gradu- 
ally declined,  a  dreadful  reaction  took 
place  in  the  conquered  countries.  The 
Persians  on  the  east,  and  the  Greeks 
on  the  west,  were  simultaneously 
roused  from  their  long  thraldom,  and 
assisted  by  the  Turks,  who,  issuing 
from  the  plains  of  Tartary,  now  for  the 
first  time  made  their  appearance  in 
the  East,  extinguished  the  power  of 
the  Caliphate,  and  virtually  put  an  end 
to  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  the  year 
936,  after  it  had  continued  about  800 
years.  A  succession  of  nominal  caliphs 
continued  to  the  year  1258 :  but  the 
provinces  were  lost ;  their  power  was 
confined  to  the  walls  of  their  capital ; 
and  they  were  in  real  subjection  to 
the  Turks  and  the  Persians  until  the 
above  year,  when  Mostasem,  the  last 
of  the  Abbassides,  was  dethroned  and 
murdered  by  Holagou,  or  Hulaku,  the 
Tartar,  the  grandson  of  Zingis.  This 
event,  altho'  it  terminated  the  foreign 
dominion  of  the  Arabians,  left  their 
native  independence  untouched.  They 
were  no  longer,  indeed,  the  masters 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world :  their 
work  was  finished ;  and  returning  to 
the  state  in  which  Mahomet  found 
them  three  centuries  before,  with  the 
exception  of  the  change  in  their  reli- 
gion, they  remained,  and  still  remain, 
the  unconquered  rovers  of  the  Desert. 

It  is  not  the  least  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary people,  that  those  who,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  first  successes, 
were  the  sworn  foes  of  literature, 
should  become  for  several  ages  its  ex- 
clusive patrons.  Abnansor,  the  foun- 
der of  Bagdad,  has  the  merit  of  first 
exciting  this  spirit ;  which  was  encou- 
raged in  a  still  greater  degree  by  his 
grandson  Almamon.  This  caliph  em- 
ployed his  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
Egjpt,  and  at  Constantinople,  in  col- 
lecting the  most  celebrated  works  on 
Grecian  science,  and  had  them  trans- 
lated into  the  Arabic  language.  Phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  geometry,  and 
medicine  were  thus  introduced,  and 
taught ;  piiblic  schools  were  establish- 
ed; and  learning,  which  had  altoge- 
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ther  fled  from  Europe,  found  an  asy- 
lum on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Nor 
was  this  spirit  confined  to  the  capital : 
native  works  began  to  appear ;  and  by 
the  hands  of  copyists  were  multiplied 
out  of  number,  for  the  information  of 
the  studious,  or  the  pride  of  the  weal- 
thy. The  rage  for  literature  extended 
to  Egypt  and  to  Spain.  In  the  former 
coimtry,  the  Fatimites  collected  a  libra- 
ry of  a  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
beautifully  transcribed,  and  elegantly 
bound ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  Ommi- 
ades  formed  another  of  six  huncb'ed 
thousand  volumes,  forty-four  of  which 
were  employed  in  the  catalogue.  Their 
capital,  Cordova,  with  the  towns  of 
Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Murcia,  pro- 
duced 300  writers ;  and  70  public 
libraries  were  established  in  the  cities 
of  Andalusia.  What  a  change  since 
the  days  of  Omar,  when  the  splendid 
library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  wantonly 
destroyed  by  the  same  people !  A  retri- 
bution, though  a  slight  one,  was  thus 
made  for  their  former  devastations ; 
and  many  Grecian  works,  lost  in  the 
original,  have  been  recovered  in  their 
Arabic  dress.  Neither  was  this  learn- 
ing confined  to  mere  parade,  though 
much  of  it  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  so.  Their  proficiency  in  astro- 
nomy and  geometry  is  attested  by  their 
astronomical  tables,  and  by  the  accu- 
racy with  which,  in  the  plana  of  Chal- 
daea,  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  of  the 
earth  was  measured.  But  it  was  in 
medicine  that,  in  this  dark  age,  the 
Arabians  shone  most:  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  had  been  trans- 
lated, and  commented  on  ;  their  phy- 
sicians were  sought  after  by  the  princes 
of  Asia  and  Europe ;  and  the  names  of 
Rhazis,  Albucasis,  and  Avicenna,  are 
still  revered  by  the  members  of  the 
healing  art.  So  little  indeed  did  the 
physicians  of  Europe  in  that  age  know 
of  the  history  of  their  own  science,  that 
they  were  astonished,  on  the  revival  of 
learning,  to  find  in  the  ancient  Greek 
authors  those  systems  for  which  they 
thought  themselves  indebted  to  the 
Arabians ! 

The  last  remnant  of  Arabian  science 
w as  found  in  Spain ;  from  whence  it 
was  expelled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  by  the  intemperate  bigots 
of  that  coimtry,  who  have  never  had 
any  thing  of  their  own  with  which  to 
supply  its  place. 
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The  Arabians  are  the  only  people 
\>ho  have  preserved  their  descent, 
their  independence,  their  lanniiajje, 
and  their  manners  and  cnstoms,  from 
the  earliest  aj^es  to  the  present  times ; 
and  it  is  amongst  them  that  we  are  to 
look  for  examples  of  patriarchal  life 
and  manners.  A  very  lively  sketch  of 
this  mode  of  life  is  given  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  in  the  person  and  trilje  of  an 
Aral)  sheik,  wliom  he  encountered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eujjhrates. 

"  I  had  met  this  warrior,"  says  Sir 
R.  P.,  "  at  the  house  of  the  British  resi- 
dent (at  Bagdad) ;  and  came,  accord- 
ing to  his  repeated  w  ish,  to  see  him 
in  a  place  more  consonant  witli  his 
habits,  the  tented  field;  and,  as  he 
expressed  it,  '  at  the  head  of  his  chil- 
dren.'— As  soon  as  we  arrived  in  sight 
of  his  camp,  we  were  met  by  crowds  of 
its  inhabitants,  who,  with  a  wild  and 
hurrying  delight,  led  us  towards  the 
tent  of  their  chief.  The  venerable  old 
man  came  forth  to  the  door,  attended 
by  his  subjects  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions, and  greeted  us  with  a  coiuite- 
nance  beaming  kindness  ;  while  his 
words,  which  our  interpreter  explain- 
ed, were  demonstrati^  e  of  patriarchal 
welcome.  One  of  my  Hindoo  troopers 
spoke  Arabic  ;  hence  the  substance  of 
our  succeeding  discourse  was  not  lost 
on  each  other.  Having  entered,  I  sat 
down  by  my  host ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  persons  present,  to  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  tent  (the  sides  of 
which  were  open),  seated  themselves 
also,  \N  ithout  any  regard  to  those  more 
civilized  ceremonies  of  subjection,  the 
crouching  of  slaves,  or  the  standing  of 
vassalage.  These  persons,  in  rows  be- 
yond rows,  appeared  just  as  he  had 
described,  the  offspring  of  his  house, 
the  descendants  of  his  fathers,  from 
age  to  age ;  and  like  brethren,  whether 
holding  the  highest  or  the  lowest  rank, 
they  seemed  to  gather  round  their 
common  parent.  But  perhaps  their 
sense  of  perfect  equality  in  the  mind 
of  their  chief,  coidd  not  be  more  forci- 
bly shewn,  than  in  the  share  they  took 
in  the  objects  which  appeared  to  inte- 
rest his  feelings ;  and  as  1  looked  from 
the  elders  or  leaders  of  the  people, 
seated  immediately  aromid  him,  to 
tlie  circles  beyond  circles  of  brilliant 
faces,  bending  eagerly  towards  him 
and  his  guest  (all,  from  the  most  re- 
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spectably  clad,  to  those  with  hardly  a 
garment  covering  their  active  limbs, 
earnest  to  evince  some  attention  to  tlie 
stranger  he  bade  welcome),  I  thought 
I  had  ne^er  before  seen  so  complete 
an  assemblage  of  fine  and  animated 
countenances,  both  old  and  young: 
nor  could  I  suppose  a  better  specimen 
of  the  still  existing  state  of  the  true 
Arab ;  nor  a  more  lively  picture  of  the 
scene  which  must  have  presented  it- 
self, ages  ago,  in  the  fields  of  Haran, 
when  Terah  sat  in  his  tent-door,  sur- 
rounded by  his  sons,  and  his  sons' 
sons,  and  the  people  bom  in  his  house. 
I'he  venerable  Arabian  sheik  was  also 
seated  on  the  ground,  with  a  piece  of 
carpet  spread  under  him  ;  and  like  his 
ancient  C'haldean  ancestor,  turned  to 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  graciously 
answering,  or  questioning  the  groups 
around  him,  with  an  interest  in  them 
all,  which  clearly  shewed  the  abiding 
simplicity  of  his  government,  and  their 
obedience.  On  the  smallest  computa- 
tion, such  must  have  been  the  man- 
ners of  these  people  for  more  than 
3000  years  ;  thus,  in  all  things,  verify- 
ing the  prediction  given  of  Ishmael  at 
his  birth,  that  he,  in  his  posterity, 
should  'be  a  wild  man,'  and  always 
continue  to  be  so,  though  '  he  shall 
dwell  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren.'  And  that  an  acute  and 
active  people,  surrounded  for  ages  by 
polished  and  luxurious  nations,  should, 
from  their  earliest  to  their  latest  times, 
be  still  found  a  wild  people,  divelling  in 
the  presence  of  all  their  brethren  (as  we 
may  call  these  nations),  unsubdued 
and  unchangeable,  is,  indeed,  a  stand- 
ing miracle  :  one  of  those  mysterious 
facts,  which  establishes  the  truth  of 
prophecy." 

But  although  the  manners  of  the 
Arabians  ha\e  remained  unaltered 
through  so  many  ages,  and  will  pro- 
bably so  continue,  their  religion,  as 
%\e  have  seen,  has  sustained  an  im- 
portant change  ;  and  must  again,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  give  place  to  a 
faith  more  worthy  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Faber  supposes  the  Mohammedan,  or 
Saracenic  empire,  prolonged  under 
that  of  the  Euphratean  horsemen,  or 
Turkish  empire,  to  be  prefigiured  by 
the  little  honi  of  the  he-goat  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  (ch.  viii.) ;  as  the 
great  Western  apostacy  was  by  the 
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corresponding  little  horn  of  the  ten- 
homed  Roman  beast.  He  supposes 
also,  that  the  intimations  of  prophecy 
are  precise  as  to  their  joint  diu'ation 
for  1260  days,  or  years;  that  as  they 
rose  together,  they  shall  fall  together. 
These  1260  days  he  dates,  with  much 
apparent  propriety,  from  the  year  606 : 
when  Mahomet,  in  the  East,  first  re- 
tired to  the  cave  of  Hera,  to  fabricate 
his  imjjositions ;  and  when  also,  Boni- 
face the  Third,  in  the  West,  first 
received  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop. 
See  Rome. 

ARAD,  a  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whose  king 
being  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
Israelites,  came  down  through  the 
Desert  of  Zin,  attacked  them  at  Mount 
Hor,  and  took  some  prisoners ;  but  he 
■was  quickly  defeated,  and  destroyed 
with  his  whole  army.  (Numb.  xxi.  1, 
2, 3.)  It  is  also  said  that  the  Israelites 
destroyed  the  cities  of  Arad :  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  during 
the  encampment  at  Mount  Hor,  a 
party  was  detached  on  this  expedition, 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Israelites  quitted  this  posi- 
tion until  they  broke  up  from,  it  to  di- 
rect their  march  southwards,  towards 
the  plain  of  Ezion-geber,  instead  of 
northwards,  towards  Canaan.  Some 
writers  have  confounded  Arad  with 
Haradah ;  but  the  former  was  evident- 
ly within  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Desert  of  Paran.  This 
mistake  is  made  by  the  editors  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  who  sup- 
pose also  that  the  punishment  was 
not  inflicted  on  the  cities  of  the  Arad- 
ites  until  the  Israelites  became  mas- 
ters of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  this 
supposition  is  contrary  to  the  narra- 
tive, which  expressly  implies  that  the 
whole  transaction  took  place  before 
the  departure  from  Mount  Hor.  Euse- 
bius  places  Arad  20  miles  to  the  south 
of  Hebron. 

ARADUS,  a  small  and  rocky  island 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eleutheinis,  to  the  north  of 
Tripolis.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  Aradus  is  the  Greek  name  for 
this  place,  which  is  so  called  in  the 
Maccabees  ;  but  its  Hebrew  name  was 
Arvad,  or  Aruad,  to  which  its  modern 
one  of  Ruad  bears  a  striking  resem- 
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blance.  The  Hebrew  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Canaan,  ]>y  whom  it  was  peo- 
pled, and  who  probably  made  it  their 
place  of  strength,  for  which  it  was 
very  well  adapted.  The  diff'erent 
names  of  Ai-pad,  Arphad,  and  Arvad, 
occurring  in  the  books  of  Kings,  Isaiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  appear  to  be  the  same. 
Arvad,  or  Aradus,  in  the  latter  pro- 
phet (ch.  xxvii.),  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  Sidon,  as  supplying  Tyre 
with  mariners;  by  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  this  little  island  had  a 
share  in  the  trade  of  both  cities. 
Strabo  represents  this  island  as  cover- 
ed with  buildings  more  lofty  than 
those  of  Rome ;  but  of  these  nothing 
now  remains. 

ARAM,  the  name  given  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  to  that  extensive  tract 
of  cotmtry  better  known  under  that  of 
Syria,  and  peopled  by  Aram,  the  son  of 
Shem.     See  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

ARAM  NAHARAIM,  a  Hebrew 
name,  implying  Aram  or  Syria  be- 
tween the  risers, being  the  same  with 
Mesopotamia ;  which  see. 

ARARAT  Mount,  or  Mount<ains  of 
Armenia,  on  which  the  Ark  is  sup- 
posed to  have  rested.  The  name  is  a 
compound  of  Ar-Arat,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  Har-Irad  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
implies  the  Mountain  of  Descent. 
Hatho,  the  Armenian,  styles  it  A  rath; 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it 
was  called  by  the  natives  the  Moun- 
tain of  Descent ;  from  which  Armenia, 
called  Ararat  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name. 

The  particular  part  to  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  the  honour  of  first  giving  a 
resting-place  to  the  parents  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  mankind,  is  Mount  Masis, 
called  by  the  Turks  Agridagh ;  which, 
is  situated  amongst  what  were  anci- 
ently called  the  Gordiaean  Mountains, 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Armenia,  and 
about  three  leagues  south  of  Erivan. 
It  stands  insulated  in  a  large  plain, 
and  has  two  peaks,  called  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Ararat,  both  covered  with 
eternal  snow. 

Although  the  elevation  of  this  moun- 
tain has  never  been  ascertained  by 
measurement,  it  must  be  of  great 
height ;  its  summit  being  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  and  being  some- 
times visible  160  or   200  miles  dis- 
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lant.  From  these  two  circumstances, 
however,  in  the  latitude  in  which  it 
stiuids,  it  may  he  conjectured,  that  it 
cannot  be  h;ss  than  I  r),000  feet  in  alti- 
tude. It  is,  indeed,  in  all  pro])ability 
much  more.  Movmt  I*Uborus,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  computed  l)y  a  Russian 
oIKcer  to  be  1(>,700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  and  Ararat  is  generally 
considered  to  be  higher.  .\  celcl)rated 
Mncyclopaxlia  gra\ely  st^ites,  that  one- 
half  of  the  apparent  height  of  this 
mountain  above  the  plain  being  cover- 
ed with  snow  is  no  proof  of  its  eleva- 
tion, as  ice  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
month  of  July  in  some  p;irt  of  the 
neighbouring  country  ol  Armenia. 
The  writer  of  this  remark  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  this  circum- 
stance alone,  in  such  a  latitude  (39), 
was  the  plainest  proof  that  could  be 
required  of  an  immense  ele\ation,  in 
the  country  w  here  such  a  phenomenon 
could  happen :  and  it  is  not  the  appa- 
rent height  of  the  mountain  above  its 
base,  but  its  entire  elevation  above  the 
sea,  which  we  are  most  interested  in 
determining,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  a  subse- 
quent article. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  summit 
of  Ararat  has  ever  been  visited.  Mr.Mo- 
rier  says,  he  w  as  assiu-ed  "  that  the  im- 
possibility of  reaching  its  extreme  sum- 
mit, even  on  the  side  where  it  is  appa- 
rently most  easy  of  access,  was  decided 
some  years  ago  by  the  Pasha  of  Beya- 
zid.  He  departed  from  that  city  with 
a  large  party  of  horsemen,  at  the  most 
favourable  season,  and  ascended  the 
momitain  on  the  Beyazid  side,  as 
high  as  he  could  on  horseback.  He 
caused  three  stations  to  be  marked 
out  on  the  ascent,  where  he  built  huts 
and  collected  provisions.  The  third 
sbition  was  the  snow.  He  had  no 
dirtlculty  in  crossing  the  region  of 
snow  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  great 
cap  of  ice  that  covers  the  top  of  the 
cone,  he  ccjuld  proceed  no  farther,  be- 
cause several  of  his  men  were  there 
seized  with  violent  oppressi(ms  of  the 
chest  from  the  great  rarefaction  of  the 
air.  He  had  before  offered  large  re- 
wards to  any  one  who  should  reach 
tlie  tr)p ;  but  although  many  t'oiu'ds, 
who  live  at  its  base,  have  attempted  it, 
all  have  been  equally  unsuccessfid. 
Besides  the  great  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  his  men  had  to  contend  with  dun- 
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gers  from  the  falling  ice,  large  pieces 
of  which  were  consUintly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  main  body,  and 
falling  down.  During  the  summer, 
the  cap  of  ice  on  its  summit  is  seen 
to  shine  with  a  glow  quite  distinct 
from  snow  ;  and  if  the  old  inhaljit^mts 
may  be  belie\ed,  this  great  congealed 
mass  has  visiljly  increased  since  they 
first  knew  it." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 
enterprising  European  would  find 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  this 
ascent  less  formidable  :  and  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  elevation  of  this 
mount<un,  he  would  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  scientific  world. 

Mr.  Morier,  further  describing  this 
mountiiin,  says,  "  As  we  crossed  the 
plain  from  Abbasabad  to  Nakhjuwan 
(on  the  south-east),  we  had  a  most 
splendid  view  of  Mount  Ararat.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beautifvil  tlian  its 
shape,  more  awful  than  its  height. 
All  the  suiTounding  moutains  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to 
it.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  no 
hard  rugged  feature,  no  unnatural 
prominences,  every  thing  is  harmony, 
and  all  combines  to  render  it  one  of 
the  sviblimest  objects  in  nature. 
.Spreading  originally  from  an  immense 
base,  the  slope  towards  its  summit  is 
easy  and  gradual,  until  it  reaches  the 
region  of  snows,  when  it  becomes 
more  abrupt.  As  a  foil  to  this  stu- 
pendous woi'k,  a  smaller  hill  rises 
from  the  same  base,  near  the  original 
mass,  similar  to  it  in  shape  and  pro- 
porticms,  and  in  any  other  situation 
entitled  of  itself  to  rank  amongst  the 
high  mountains.  No  one  since  tlie 
Flood  seems  to  have  been  on  its  sum- 
mit, for  the  rapid  ascent  of  its  snowy 
top  would  ajjpcar  to  render  such  an 
attempt  impossible." 

.Sir  Robert  Ker  I'orter  gives  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  descripticm  of  the 
same  interesting  mountain  :  "  As  the 
vale  opened  beneath  us  in  our  descent, 
my  whole  attention  becami;  absorbed 
in  the  view  before  me.  A  vast  plain, 
peopled  w  ith  countless  villages ;  the 
towers  and  sj)ircs  of  the  churches  of 
Eitch-mai-adzen,  arising  from  amidst 
them;  the  glittering  waters  of  the 
Anixes,  flowing  tlinmgh  the  fresh 
gi-een  of  the  vale;  and  the  subordi- 
nate range  of  mountains  skirting  tlic 
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base  of  the  awful  monument  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  It  seemed  to 
stand  a  stupendous  link  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  uniting  the  two  races  of 
men  before  and  after  the  Flood.  But 
it  was  not  until  we  had  arrived  upon 
the  flat  plain,  that  I  beheld  Ararat  in 
all  its  amplitude  of  gi-andeur.  From 
the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world 
had  been  piled  upon  each  other,  to 
form  this  one  sublime  immensity  of 
earth,  and  rock,  and  snow.  The  icy 
peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majes- 
tically into  the  clear  and  cloudless 
heavens  ;  the  sun  blazed  bright  upon 
them ;  and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a 
dazzling  radiance,  equal  to  other  suns. 
I'his  point  of  the  view  united  the  iit- 
most  grandeur  of  plain  and  height. 
But  the  feelings  I  experienced  while 
looking  on  the  mountain,  are  hardly 
to  be  described.  My  eye,  not  able  to 
rest  for  any  length  of  time  upon  the 
blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wan- 
dered down  the  apparently  intermina- 
ble sides,  till  I  could  no  longer  trace 
their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the 
horizon;  when  an  inexpressible  im- 
pulse, immediately  carrying  my  eye 
upwards  again,  refixed  my  gaze  upon 
the  awful  glare  of  Ararat ;  and  this 
bewildered  sensibility  of  sight  being 
answered  by  a  similar  feeling  in  the 
mind,  for  some  moments  I  was  lost 
in  a  strange  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  thought." 

The  mountain,  as  observed  before, 
has  two  separate  peaks,  called  Great 
and  Little  Ararat;  the  former  being 
by  much  the  more  lofty,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  about  seven  miles. 
"  I'hese  inaccessible  siunmits,"  con- 
tinues Sir  R.  Porter,  "  have  never  been 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  since  the 
days  of  Noah,  if  even  then;  for  my 
idea  is,  that  the  Ark  rested  in  the 
space  between  these  heads,  and  not 
on  the  top  of  either.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  different 
ages  to  ascend  these  tremendous 
mountain-pyramids,  but  in  vain :  their 
form,  snows,  and  glaciers,  are  insur- 
mountable obstacles  :  the  distance  be- 
ing so  great  from  the  commencement 
of  the  icy  region  to  the  highest  points, 
cold  alone  would  be  the  destruction  of 
any  person  who  should  have  the  har- 
dihood to  persevere.  On  viewing 
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Mount  Ararat  from  the  northern  side 
of  the  plain,  its  two"  heads  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  cleft,  or  rather  glen, 
in  the  body  of  the  momitain.  The 
rocky  side  of  the  greater  head  runs 
almost  perpendicularly  down  to  the 
north-east,  while  the  lesser  head  rises 
from  the  sloping  bottom  of  the  cleft, 
in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.  Both 
heads  are  covered  with  snow.  The 
form  of  the  greater  is  similar  to  the 
less,  only  broader  and  rounder  at  the 
top;  and  shews  to  the  north-west  a 
broken  and  abi-upt  front,  opening, 
about  half  way  down,  into  a  stupend- 
ous chasni,  deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarly 
black.  At  that  part  of  the  mountain, 
the  hollow  of  the  chasm  receives  an 
interruption  from  the  projection  of 
minor  mountains,  which  start  from 
the  sides  of  Ararat  like  branches  from 
the  root  of  a  tree,  and  run  along,  in 
undtdating  progression,  till  lost  in  the 
distant  vapours  of  the  plain." 

The  same  traveller  has  given,  as 
the  results  of  some  trigonometrical  ob- 
servations made  by  Capt.  Monteith,  of 
the  Madras  Engineers,  a  distance  of 
52,000  yards  from  Erivan  to  the  high- 
est point  of  the  loftiest  head,  and 
55,000  yards  to  that  of  the  minor  head ; 
the  distance  between  the  two  peaks 
being  12,000  yards.  But  in  order  to 
determine  the  trae  height  of  Ararat 
from  these  measurements,  we  should 
have  the  angle  of  elevation  given,  as 
well  as  the  height  of  Erivan  itself 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  must 
be  considerable. 

Such  is  the  mountain  which  is  com- 
monly received  as  the  true  Ararat  of 
Scripture:  an  opinion  which  is  much 
favoured  by  ancient  traditions.  Aby- 
denus  says,  that  the  place  of  descent 
from  the  Ark  was  in  Armenia;  and 
speaks  of  its  remains  being  preserved 
a  long  time.  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
says,  tbat  this  mountain  was  Mount 
Basis  in  Armenia ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  name,  Basis,  is  the  very 
title  used  in  the  ancient  mysteries  for 
the  ships,  or  navicular  shrines,  used  to 
commemorate  the  great  event  of  the 
Deluge.  It  was  also  called  Thama- 
nim;  which,  in  the  langxiage  of  the 
country,  implied  the  niunber  eight, 
alluding  to  the  eight  persons  saved  in 
the  Ark.  William  de  Rubruquis,  who 
travelled  into  Armenia  in   the  year 
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1253,  says,  that  "near  the  city  Nax- 
uan,  there  are  mounUiins  called  Masis, 
on  which  they  say  the  Ark  rested. 
There  are  two  of  these  mountains,  the 
one  greater  than  the  other,  the  Araxes 
running  at  the  foot  of  them.  There  is 
also  a  little  town,  called  Cemainium, 
which  is,  by  interpretation,  eight;  for 
they  say  it  was  so  called  from  the  eight 
persons  who  came  out  of  the  Ark,  who 
built  it :"  which  Mr.  Bryant  supposes 
to  be  the  same  with  Naxiian,  or  Nach- 
shevan,  signifying  also  the  first  place 
of  descent.  Berosus  likewise  concurs 
in  assenting  that  the  Ark  rested  on 
one  of  the  mountivins  of  Armenia. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  Josephus,  who  no 
doubt  delivered  the  opinions  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  countrymen,  informs  us, 
that  the  mountain  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  was  a  high  peak  in  the  land  of 
Armenia.  But  there  have  been  some 
who  have  dissented  from  this  opinion, 
and  certainly  w  ith  strong  shew  of  rea- 
son. Amongst  these  is  Dr.  Shuckford, 
who,  in"  his  Connexion  of  Sacred  and 
Profane  H  istory,  has  collected  a  mass 
of  argument  which,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pears almost  conclusive.  He  supposes 
the  true  Ararat  to  lie  amongst  the 
more  elevated  mountiiins  on  the  north 
of  India ;  and  assigns,  as  his  reasons, 
that  the  journeying  of  mankind  from 
Armenia  to  Shinar,  would  not  be  from 
the  east,  but  the  north  ;  that  Noah  is 
never  mentioned  in  all  the  following 
part  of  Moses's  history,  a  strong  inti- 
mation, as  he  conceives,  that  he  never 
came  with  his  family  to  Shinar,  nor 
settled  in  Armenia,  or  Mesopotamia, 
as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  have  lived  300  years  in  either 
of  these  countries  wilhoiit  entering 
into  their  transactions,  and  his  name 
appearing  in  them  ;  that  the  ancient 
heathen  testimonies  relate,  that  man- 
kind began  again  after  the  Flood,  in 
Saga,  or  Bactria ;  that  the  language, 
learning,  history,  and  institutions  of 
the  Chinese,  the  most  ancient  and 
unchanged  in  the  world,  all  favour 
this  supposition ;  and  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  people  respecting  their 
fu'st  king,  or  Fohi,  agree  in  a  remark- 
able manner  with  Noah.  To  these 
argaiments  it  may  be  replied,  that  it 
was  more  consistent  w  ith  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  Noah,  to  sit  down 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of 
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his  days,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  vine- 
yard in  Armenia,  and  in  devout  con- 
templation of  the  awful  scene  he  had 
witnessed,  and  of  his  own  signal 
favour  with  the  Almighty,  than  to 
take  part  in  the  turbulent  measui-es  of 
his  apostate  children,  which  coidd  not 
but  remind  him  of  the  violence  and 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  world.  And  as  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancients,  or  of  the  Chinese, 
plausible  as  they  may  be,  they  are 
vastly  overborne  by  those  which  refer 
us  directly  to  Armenia.  Besides  which. 
Scripture  itself,  "  the  best  interpreter 
of  its  own  geography,"  satisfies  us,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  that  Ararat 
must  be  in  Armenia,  and  no  where 
else. 

Tlie  strongest  of  all  the  above  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Dr.  Shuckford,  is 
apparently  that  which  is  founded  on 
the  Scripture  assertion,  which  says, 
that  the  family  of  Noah  "journeyed 
from  the  east"  towards  the  land  of 
Shinar.  Now  whoever  consults  a  map, 
will  perceive  that  the  Ararat  of  Arme- 
nia is  rather  to  the  west,  than  the  east 
of  a  meridian,  passing  through  that 
part  of  Shinar  w  here  Babel  stood.  But 
to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  when 
the  children  of  Noah,  or  a  part  of 
these,  took  their  departure  from  Arme- 
nia, they  might  first  have  rambled 
south-eastward,  and  then  reflected 
their  course  towards  the  west,  to  Shi- 
nar. This  is  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion  ; 
who  supposes,  that  while  the  other 
families  took  the  routes  assigned  them, 
the  rebellious  sons  of  Cush  went  east- 
ward, towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
then  passing  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Taurus,  by  the  Pyhe  Caspia%  or  straits 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea, 
bent  southward,  and  then  eastward, 
into  the  land  of  Shinar,  then  pre-oc- 
cupied  by  the  sons  of  Shem ;  from 
whence  they  expelled  Assur  l)y  vio- 
lence, and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try assigned  him  in  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  earth.  In  this  way  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  they  "journeyed 
from  the  east." 

But  we  may  derive  additional  con- 
firmation that  the  Ararat  of  Armenia 
is  the  true  Ararat,  from  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Faber ;  who,  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry, 
supposes,  that  not  the  sous  of  Cush 
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only,  but  the  whole  of  the  existing 
family  of  mankind,  journeyed  in  one 
and  the  same  course  towards  8hinar, 
and  that  not  from  the  east,  according 
to  the  translation  in  our  Bible,  but  in 
the  direct  route.  "  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  that 
Moses  does  not  speak  of  the  route  hij 
which  mankind  arrived  at  Babel,  but 
of  the  time  when  they  journeyed  there. 
The  Hebrew  word,  ill  rendered  in  our 
English  translation  from  the  east,  de- 
notes before,  in  the  sense  either  of 
ti7)ic  or  place.  When  used  to  describe 
the  course  of  the  Hiddekel,  it  inti- 
mated, as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
that  river  flowed  before  Assp'ia,  not  to 
the  eastward  of  it.  And  here  it  teaches 
us,  in  a  manner  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  general  context  of  the  history,  not 
that  the  builders  of  the  tower  disco- 
vered the  plain  as  they  journeyed _/Vrt?/i 
the  east,  bvit  as  they ^'rs<  journeyed ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  their  first  gene- 
ral migration  from  Ararat,  near  which 
they  would  doviblless  remain  after  the 
Flood,  until  their  numbers  had  sviffi- 
ciently  increased  for  the  forming  of 
new  settlements.  In  this  sense  ac- 
cordingly the  passage  is  rightly  under- 
.stood  by  Josephus,  who  says  not  a 
single  syllable  respecting  any  sup- 
posed journey  /roj/i  the  east ;  but  simply 
intimates,  that  when  men  first  ven- 
tured to  descend  from  the  high  ground 
where  the  Ark  had  rested,  they  tra- 
velled to  the  plain  of  Shinar,  which 
was  the  first  country  that  they  planted." 
The  same  author  adduces  from  Boc- 
liart  a  passage  in  Habakkuk  (ch.i.  12), 
where  the  word  rendered  in  the  above 
instance  from  the  east,  would,  so  trans- 
lated, be  absolute  nonsense.  "  Art 
thou  not,  O  Lord,  from  everlasting  ?" 
ox  from  the  first.  Mr.  Faber  then  hav- 
ing observed  that  Ararat  is  rendered 
Armenia  by  the  Greek  translators, 
brings  abundant  Scripture  authority 
to  shew  that  Ararat  coidd  be  no  where 
but  in  Armenia.  "  We  must  next  in- 
quire," says  he,  "  whether  this  opi- 
nion will  ac<!ord  with  those  other  pas- 
sages of  .Scripture  in  which  Ararat  is 
mentioned:  for  since  Holy  Writ  is  the 
most  satisfactory  interpreter  of  its  own 
geography,  nothing  can  be  allowed  to 
stand  which  contradicts  what  may  be 
clearly  deduced  from  it.  When  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  foretold  the  destnic- 
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tion  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, he  was  led  to  enumerate  some 
of  those  countries  from  which  the  in- 
A'ading  army  should  be  collected. 
Among  these,  he  specially  mentions 
Ararat  and  Minni:  and  he  further 
intimates,  that  the  troops  which  were 
destined  to  subvert  the  Chaldaean  em- 
pire, shoidd  come  out  of  the  north. 
llius  it  appears  that  we  must  look 
for  Ararat  and  Minni  to  the  north  of 
Babylon.  But  this  geographical  de- 
scription at  once  directs  us  to  look  to 
Armenia  for  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
and  effectually  prevents  our  seeking 
them  in  Cashgar,  which  lies  far  to  the 
east  of  Chalctea.  And  with  such  aii 
arrangement  history  exactly  accords. 
The  conquests  of  Cyrus,  previous  to 
his  attack  upon  Babylon,  lay  to  the 
north  and  to  the  west:  Lydia  and  Ar- 
menia had  been  subjugated  by  him: 
and  we  are  expressly  informed  that 
from  these  countries  he  drew  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  troops  with  which 
he  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Chal- 
deans. On  the  contrary,  his  domi- 
nions, even  in  their  greatest  extent, 
never  reached  beyond  the  Indus ;  and 
his  army,  most  assuredly  when  he 
marched  against  Babylon,  had  received 
no  recruits  from  the  far  distant  land 
of  Cashgar.  We  are  told,  howe^er, 
by  Jeremiah,  that  Ararat  should  fur- 
nish the  Medo-Persian  conqueror  of 
Babylon  with  a  part  of  his  invading 
forces,  and  that  the  progress  of  those 
forces  should  be  i'rom  the  north. 
Hence,  by  comparing  Scripture  and 
profane  history  together,  we  are 
brought  to  as  decisive  a  proof  as  can 
be  desired,  both  that  Ararat  lies  in 
Ai-menia,  and  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
Cashgar.  Accordingly  Minni,  which 
the  prophet  joins  with  Ararat,  has 
been  generally  and  rightly  svipposed 
to  be  the  prototype  of  the  word  Arme- 
nia :  for  Armenia  is  no  other  than  Meiii, 
or  Minni,  or  Mcna,  iniited  in  composi- 
tion with  Ar,  which  signifies  a  moini- 
tain  ;  so  that  Ar-meni  is  equivalent  to  ( 
the  mountainous  countri/  of  Minni.'''' 

ARGOB. — Moses  says,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  the  Is- 
raelites took  "  all  the  region  of  Argob, 
the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan;"  and 
that  "  all  the  region  of  Argob,  with  all 
Bashan,  were  given  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh."     And  in  1  Kings  iv.  13, 
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this  country  is  described  as  "  the  region 
of  AFgob,  wliich  is  in  Bashan."  From 
all  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Ar- 
,t;;ob  was  only  a  province  or  part  of 
Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og.  It  lay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Cinnereth. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Argob,  or 
Regaba,  placed  by  Eusebius  If)  miles 
west  from  Gerasa,  Burckhardt  sup- 
poses to  be  found  in  those  of  El  llossn, 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  insulated 
hill.  The  Cluarterly  Re\ iew,  however, 
(vol.  xxvi.)  uses  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bankes  for  making  El  Hossn  the  posi- 
tion of  Gamala. 

ARIMATHEA,  or  RAMAH,  now 
called  Ramie,  or  Ramla,  a  pleasant 
town,  beautifidly  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  fertile  and  extensive  plain, 
abounding  in  gardens,  vineyards,  olive 
and  date  trees.  It  stands  about  30 
miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
high  road  to  Jaffii.  Rama  and  Lydda 
w'cre  the  two  first  cities  that  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.  The  for- 
mer being  abandoned  by  its  inhabi- 
tiuils  in  the  night,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  invaders ;  who  made  it  their  ren- 
dezvous, and  place  of  feasting  for 
three  days.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  Rama 
as  being  in  a  state  of  desolation  and 
ruin,  although  making  a  considerable 
figure  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Buckingham 
represents  it  as  covering  a  considera- 
ble space  over  a  level  plain,  and  con- 
taining about  5000  inhabitants,  who 
are  principally  occupied  in  husbandry, 
for  which  the  surroimding  country  is 
highly  favourable.  The  principal  com- 
modities prodiiced  are  corn,  olive  oil, 
and  cotton,  w  ith  some  soap  and  coarse 
cloth,  the  manufacture  of  the  place. 
According  to  the  same  traveller,  Rama 
bears  marks  of  having  been  once  a 
considerable  city ;  for  which  its  posi- 
tion on  the  high  road  from  Jcinisalem 
to  Joppa,  the  principal  port  of  the 
country,  eminently  favoured  it.  lliere 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  some 
noble  subteiTanean  cisterns,  not  infe- 
rior either  in  extent  or  execution  to 
many  of  those  at  Alexandria ;  being 
intended  for  the  same  purpose,  name- 
ly, to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water.  At  this  Rama,  which 
was  likewise  called  R^imathaim  Zo- 
phim,  as  lying  in  the  district  of  7aiph 
or  /oph,  Samuel  was  l)oni.  (1  Sam.  i.) 
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Tliis  was  likewise  the  native  place  of 
Joseph,  called  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from 
Pilate.   (Matt,  xxvii.  57.) 

There  was  another  Ramah,  about 
six  miles  north  of  Jenisalem,  in  a  pass 
which  separated  the  kingdoms  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  which  IJaasha,  king 
of  Israel,  took,  and  began  to  fortify; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  alliance  formed 
between  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Sma.  (I  Kings  xv.) 
This  is  the  Ramah  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  lamentation  of  Rachel 
for  her  children. 

ARMENIA,  a  considerable  country 
of  Asia,  having  Colchis  and  Iberia  on 
the  north.  Media  on  the  east,  Meso- 
potamia on  the  south,  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia  on  the  west,  and  the  Euphrates 
and  Syria  on  the  south-west.  Arme- 
nia is  often  confounded  with  Aramaea, 
the  land  of  Aram,  or  Syria;  but  they 
are  totally  different.  Armenia,  which 
is  separated  from  Aram  by  Mount 
Taunts,  was  so  denominated  from  Ar- 
Men,  the  mountainous  country  of 
Meni  or  Minni,  the  people  of  which 
country  are  mentioned  under  this 
name  by  Jeremiah,  when  summoning 
the  nations  against  Babylon.  "  Call 
together  against  her  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz."  (Jer. 
li.  27.)  Ararat  and  Minni  are  trans- 
lated in  our  Bibles  so  as  to  make  two 
different  kingdoms ;  but  they  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  imply  the  people 
of  Ararat  or  Armenia. 

Armenia  appears  to  have  very  early 
risen  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom ;  of  which  Berosus  makes 
one  Sytha  the  founder.  At  what  period 
this  was,or  what  was  its  subsequent liis- 
tory  for  many  ages,we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.nie  first  authentic  account  we 
possess,  is  the  reduction  of  the  Arme- 
nians by  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes, 
who  made  them  tributarj',  but  allowed 
them  to  retain  their  own  kings.  This 
condition  did  not  last  long ;  for  Cyrus 
soon  after  dissolving  the  Median  em- 
pire, reduced  it  to  the  fonn  of  a  pro- 
Aincc,  and  sent  a  Persian  prefect  to 
govern  it.  In  this  state  it  remained 
about  2'20  years,  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander; 
when,  on  the  division  of  the  conquests 
of  that  monarch,  it  foil  to  the  Macedo- 
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nian  kings  of  Syria,  who  held  it  till 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  This 
king  having  appointed  two  prefects, 
Zadriades  and  Artaxias,  to  govern 
Armenia,  they  excited  the  people  to 
revolt,  and  were  proclaimed  kings  of 
their  respective  provinces.  The  two, 
in  alliance,  soon  became  formidable : 
they  invaded  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  added  extensive  provinces 
to  their  own  dominions.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  was  that  the  division  of  Arme- 
nia took  pLice  into  Armenia  Ma,]  or 
and  Minor ;  a  distinction  which  has 
been  retained  ever  since. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Arme- 
nia may  be  considered  that  of  Armenia 
Major,  little  being  recorded  of  the 
lesser  kingdom.  Not  much,  however, 
is  known  of  the  state  of  this  kingdom 
from  the  time  of  its  separation  from 
Syria  vuitil  that  of  its  king  Tigranes, 
about  80  years  before  the  Christian 
ajra.  This  monarch,  the  most  formid- 
able of  his  time  in  the  East,  maintain- 
ed for  many  years  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Romans  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  Parthians,  then  rising  into 
rank  and  power  amongst  the  nations, 
on  the  other.  He  even  invaded  tlie 
provinces  of  both.  He  allied  himself 
with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and 
drove  the  Romans  out  of  Cappadocia ; 
and  soon  after  invaded  Parthia,  and 
added  a  considerable  part  of  that  king- 
dom to  his  own.  During  these  events, 
also,  the  Syrians,  being  wearied  with 
the  intestine  wars  of  their  own  kings, 
sent  an  invitation  to  Tigranes  to  take 
them  under  his  protection.  Accord- 
ingly, he  entered  that  country,  expelled 
the  Seleucides,  and  became  king  of 
Syria  as  well  as  Armenia ;  which  for- 
mer kingdom  he  held  18  years,  until 
it  was  reduced  by  Pompey,  and  con- 
verted into  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman 
general  Lucullus  having  defeated 
Mithridates,  and  recovered  Cappa- 
docia, advanced  against  Tigranes,  to- 
tally defeated  his  army  atTigranocerta, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  In  this  battle,  the  Roman  his- 
torians compute  the  army  of  Tigranes 
at  200,000  men,  while  their  own  at 
the  most  did  not  exceed  18,000  men : 
shewing  perhaps,  in  a  more  decisive 
manner  than  in  any  other  instance  of 
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which  history  affords  an  example,  tlie 
superiority  of  the  Roman  troops  over 
the  numerous  but  undisciplined  ar- 
mies of  the  East.  But  a  mutiny 
which  broke  out  shortly  after  in 
the  army  of  Lucullus,  disabled  that 
general,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to 
Tigranes  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
for  a  time,  until  he  was  at  length 
finally  brought  to  obedience  by  Pom- 
pey; who,  after  compelling  him  to 
surrender  his  pretensions  to  Cappa- 
docia, Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Cilicia, 
permitted  him  to  retain  his  own  king- 
dom of  Armenia  on  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  the  Romans,  the  payment  of 
a  fine  or  tribute. 

From  this  time  Armenia  remained 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  Roman 
empire  (except  that,  during  the  reign 
of  Valerian,  it  was  for  some  years  held 
in  subjection  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.) 
until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
It  soon,  however,  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence, and  was  governed  by  its 
own  kings,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tin II.,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens, 
who  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the 
Turks,  who  seized  it,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Turcomania.  But  the  Turks 
soon  after  invading  Persia,  the  Arme- 
nians seized  the  opportunity  of  shak- 
ing off  their  yoke,  and  again  setting  up 
their  own  kings ;  by  whom  they  were 
governed  until  they  were  again  sub- 
dued by  Occadan  or  Heccata,  the  son 
of  Zingis  the  Tartar.  There  is  some- 
thing very  extraordinary  in  the  re- 
peated resuscitation  of  the  indepen- 
dence, real  or  nominal,  of  this  coun- 
try, which  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  liberty 
which  inspires  the  inhabitants  of  most 
mountainous  countries.  Certain  it  is, 
that  after  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars, 
which  so  changed  the  face  of  Asia, 
the  Armenians  again  recovered  their 
line  of  kings ;  one  of  whom,  named 
Leo,  came  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  to  sue  for  aid  against  the 
Turks.  The  last  king,  Ussan  Cassanes, 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Persia  in 
the  year  1472,  converted  Armenia  into 
a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  in 
which  state  it  remained  till  1522,  when 
it  was  subdued  by  Selim  II.,  and  from 
a  Persian  reduced  to  a  Turkish  pro- 
vince, which  it  continues  to  be  to  the 
present  day. 
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The  surface  of  Armenia  is  exceed- 
ingly mountainous,  being  intersected 
by  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  great 
ranges  of  Caucasus  and  Taurus :  the 
fonner,  to  which  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain Ararat  properly  belongs,  pene- 
trating the  northern,  and  the  latter, 
the  southern  ])art  of  the  country.  The 
whole  of  Armenia  is  elevated,  and  the 
climate  consequently  cold,  for  its  lati- 
tude. Sir  John  Chardin  says,  that  he 
found  ice  in  the  rivulets  in  the  morn- 
ings of  the  month  of  July  ;  and  Mr. 
Morier  found  the  whole  country,  about 
the  sources  of  the  ^'.raxes,  covered 
with  deep  snow  early  in  November, 
with  so  gi-eat  a  degree  of  cold,  that 
whatever  was  moistened  by  the  breath, 
became  speedily  covered  with  ice. 
But  many  of  the  valleys  are  warm,  and 
produce  abundance  of  the  best  fruits, 
amongst  which  are  the  almond,  the 
fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  grape,  and 
the  olive.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  when  at 
Eitch-mai-adzen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ararat,  says,  "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  time  of  the  year  (latter  end  of 
November),  I  found  the  weather  at 
this  place  mild  and  delightful.  Every 
object  bore  the  appearance  of  spring, 
rather  than  the  approach  of  winter. 
I'he  air  was  clear,  the  sky  cloudless : 
so  that  the  whole  panorama  of  moun- 
tains was  visible  ;  and  witli  a  beauty 
and  a  splendour  which  spread  them 
in  one  part  with  the  softest  roseate 
hues,  in  others  flooded  them  with 
gold,  or  hung  over  their  aerial  brows 
a  glittering  veil  of  silver.  As  the  sun 
set,  or  the  sun  rose,  all  this  mighty 
magic  of  ethereal  colours  passed  on 
or  oft'  in  his  train.  But  in  the  midst 
of  every  change,  still  Ararat  stood 
alone,  unparalleled  in  majesty,  and 
robed  in  every  light  of  heaven.  Abso- 
lute winter  does  not  take  place  here 
till  January,  and  then  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  the  cold  from  16  to  18 
degrees  of  Reaumur  (4  to  8  below 
Zero  of  Fahrenheit).  Little  snow  falls 
on  the  plain.  The  rainy  season  fol- 
lows, in  the  months  of  March  and 
April:  and  immediately  after  comes 
the  summer,  rich,  balmy,  and  serene ; 
the  heat  of  which,  though  intense  du- 
ring some  of  its  months,  is  never  so  op- 
pressive as  at  Erivan." — So  mountain- 
ous a  country  must  necessarily  give 
rise  to  many  rivers ;  but  omitting  all 
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lesser  streams,  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated rivers  of  Asia  ha^e  their  origin 
within  its  limits :  and  under  the  arti- 
cle Eden  will  be  found  the  reasons 
for  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  in 
the  same  region. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  in 
all  ages  maintained  a  great  similarity 
of  character,  partly  commercial  and 
partly  pastoral.  They  have,  in  fact, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  been  what  the  Cushites 
and  Ishmaelites  were  in  the  south, 
tenders  of  cattle,  living  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
carriers  of  merchandize  between  the 
neighbouring  nations;  a  part  living 
at  home  with  their  flocks,  and  a  part 
travelling  as  merchants  and  dealers 
into  distant  countries.  In  the  flou- 
rishing times  of  T\Te,  the  Armenians, 
according  to  Ezekiel(xxvii.  14),  brought 
horses  and  mules  to  the  markets  of 
that  city ;  and  according  to  Herodotus, 
they  had  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
which  they  sent  down  the  Euphrates 
to  Babylon,  &c.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Armenians  are  the  principal  traders 
of  the  East ;  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
capacity  of  merchants  or  commercial 
agents  all  over  Asia — a  patient,  fru- 
gal, industrious,  and  honest  people, 
whose  known  character  for  these  vir- 
tues has  withstood  the  tyranny  and 
extortions  of  the  wretched  govern- 
ments under  which  they  chiefly  live. 

The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  a 
cornipt  Christianity  of  the  sect  of  Eu- 
tyches ;  that  is,  they  own  but  one 
nature  in  Jesus  Christ.  Their  rites 
partake  of  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  but  they  reject  the  idolatries 
of  both.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  firmness  of  this  people, 
that  while  the  surrounding  nations 
submitted  to  the  religion  as  well  as 
the  arms  of  the  Turks,  they  have  pre- 
served the  purity  of  their  ancient  faith, 
such  as  it  is,  to  the  present  day.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  but  that  the  Turks 
used  every  effort  to  impose  on  the  con- 
quered Armenians  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran.  More  tolerant  indeed  than  the 
Saracens,  liberty  of  conscience  was  still 
not  to  be  purchased  of  them  but  by  great 
sacrifices,  which  for  three  centuries 
the  Armenians  have  patiently  endured, 
and  exhibit  to  the  world  an  honour- 
able and  solitary  instance  of  a  success- 
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ful  national  opposition  of  Christianity 
to  Mahometanism. 

ARNON,  a  river  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites ;  after- 
wards between  the  former  and  the 
Amorites ;  and  subsequently  between 
the  Moabites  and  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
This  river  the  Israelites  had  to  cross 
in  the  circuit  they  made  to  reach  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  "the  first  encampment 
on  the  other  side  being  at  Dibon,  or 
Dibon  Gad,  on  its  borders.  It  is  at 
present,  according  to  Burckhardt,  call- 
ed the  Modjeb,  and  rises  near  Katrane, 
whence  it  pvu'sues  a  circuitous  course 
of  about  50  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
runs  in  a  rocky  bed,  and,  at  the  part 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  in  a  chasm  so 
deep  and  precipitous,  that  it  appears 
inaccessible;  the  descent  on  both 
sides  being  from  two  to  five  miles,  and 
the  distance  from  the  edge  of  one  pre- 
cipice to  that  of  the  opposite  one  about 
two  miles  in  a  straight  line.  In  the 
summer  time  it  is  nearly  dried  up, 
but  bears  marks  of  great  impetuosity 
in  the  rainy  season.  -I^The  Amon  was 
likewise  called  the  river  of  Gad.  (y 
XX !/.  rS^w^rS,  &  2  Kings  x.  33.) 

AROER,  a  city  on  the  river  Amon, 
which,  like  Rabbath-Anmion,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ammonites,  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  two  parts,  or  distinct 
cities;  the  one  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  on  an  island  form- 
ed by  it ;  and  is  so  always  spoken  of  in 
conjimction  with  "  the  city  in  the  midst 
of  the  river."  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites,  and 
was  the  extreme  botmdary  of  that 
kingdom  southwards ;  but  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  among  the  tribes,  it 
was  allotted  to  Reuben.  (Josh.xiii.  16.) 
Burckhardt  found  the  ruins  of  this 
place,  now  called  Araayr,  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  above  the  Amon,  not 
far  from  Diban,  which  is  sufficient  to 
identify  both;  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  Scripture  description  of  it,  that 
there  was  another  city,  considered 
perhaps  as  a  part  of  the  same,  in  the 
valley  beneath,  and  surrounded,  either 
natm-ally  or  artificially,  by  the  waters 
of  the  river. 

There  appears  to  have  been  another 

Arocr  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near  Rab- 

bath-Ammon.    (Josh.  xiii.  25,    Numb. 

xxxii.  34.)     But  from  the  want  of  a 
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true  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the 
Arnon,  the  two  places  have  been  con- 
founded. 

ARPAD,  ARPHAD,  and  ARVAD. 
See  Aradus. 

ARVADITES,  xthe  descendants  of 
Arvad,  one  of  the  S9ns  of  Canaan,  who 
are  supposed  to  haVe  settled  on  the 
little  island,  called  by,  the  Greeks  Ara- 
dus, near  the  mouth  of>the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  on  the  coast  of  ^henicia ;  and 
doubtless  also  dn  the  neighbouring 
coast. 

ASHDOD,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Azotus,  by  the  Arabs  Mezdel,  and  by 
the  Syrians  Ezdoud;  a  city  on  the 
summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa.  This  was  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines ; 
and  is  memorable  for  having  sustain- 
ed the  longest  siege  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, when  Psammetichus,  king  of 
Egypt,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  29  years. 
It  is  represented  as  having  been  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  sustain- 
ing repeated  sieges  from  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria ;  by  both  of  whom 
it  was  desired  as  a  frontier  town.  It 
was  made  an  episcopal  see  by  the 
early  Christians,  and  is  described  by 
Jerom  as  a  fair  village ;  but  it  is  at  pre- 
sent an  inconsiderable  place,  being 
provided  with  two  small  gates,  and 
having  in  the  centre  a  mosque  with  a 
beautiful  minaret.  It  also  aboimds 
with  fragments  of  columns,  capitals, 
cornices,  &c.  in  marble.  Here  the 
Ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed  over  the 
Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  2) ; 
and  here  Philip  the  evangelist  was 
found  after  he  had  baptised  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH,  or  ASH- 
DOD-PISGAH,  caUed  simply  Pisgah 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  a  city  of  the 
Amorites,  afterwards  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  It  was  situated  near 
the  momitain  of  the  same  name. 

ASHER,  Tribe  of.  The  province 
allotted  to  this  tribe  was  a  maritime 
one,  stretching  along  the  coast  from 
Sidon  on  the  north  to  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  south;  including  the  cities 
Abdon,  Achshaph,  Accho,  Achzib, 
Sarepta,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.  But  of  the 
northern  half  of  this  territory,  that  is, 
from  Tyre  northward,  this  tribe  never 
becanic  possessed,  not  being  able  to 
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expel  the  Phonician  inhabitants ;  who 
arc  supposed  not  to  have  ])cen  pure 
C';inaanitcs,  but  a  mixture  of  this 
people  with  a  Cuthite  cohtny  from 
Egypt:  Asher  was  the  most  northerly 
of  the  tribes;  and  had  that  of  Naph- 
tiili  on  the  west,  and  Zebulun  on  the 
south. 

ITiere  were,  it  is  w  ell  known,  eleven 
other  tribes  besides  this  of  Asher, 
namely,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Ephraim,Gad, 
Issachar,  Judah,  Manasseh,  Naphtali, 
Reuben,  8imcon,  and  Zebulun.  But 
as  the  situation  and  boundaries  of 
their  respective  cantons  or  provinces 
are  much  better  defined  on  a  map 
than  by  description,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  map  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that,  properly  speaking,  the 
territories  assigned  to  the  twelve  tribes 
were  divided  into  thirteen  provinces  ; 
of  which,  those  of  Reuben,  and  Gad, 
and  one-half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
were  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  conquered  countries  of 
Bashan  and  the  Amorites,  and  those 
of  the  other  nine,  with  the  other  half  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  Proper. 

ASHKENAZ,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japheth,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  coiuitry  first 
peopled  by  him  in  the  north  and 
north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  an- 
swering to  Bithynia ;  where  were 
traces  long  after  of  his  name,  parti- 
cidarly  in  that  of  Ascanius,  applied  to 
a  bay  and  city,  as  well  as  to  some 
islands  lying  along  the  coast.  It  was 
also  from  this  country,  most  probably, 
that  the  king  Ascanius,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  came  to  the  aid  of  Priamus  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  From  the  same 
source,  likewise,  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
or  Black  Sea,  derived  its  name.  It 
may  further  be  remarked  on  the  iden- 
tity of  these  coimtrics,  that  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  predicting  the  capture 
of  Babylon,  and  calling  by  name  the 
countries  which  were  to  rise  against 
it,  exclaims,  "  Call  together  against 
her  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  (or  Arme- 
nia), Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  :"  which 
was  literally  fulfilled;  as  Xenophon 
informs  us,  that  Cyrus,  after  taking 
Sardis,  became  master  of  Phrygia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  took  along  with 
him  many  soldiers  of  that  couutrv. 
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ASHTAROTII,  or  ASHTAROTH- 
CARNAIM,  one  of  the  capital  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  Edrei  l)e- 
ing  the  other.  The  adjunct  Caniaim 
implies,  in  the  Hebrew,  two-horned; 
and  the  city  is  supposed  to  ha\e  de- 
rived both  names  from  the  worship 
paid  to  the  goddess  AshUiroth,  wIkj 
was  represented  like  the  Egyptian  Isi.s 
with  two  horns,  or  a  homed  moon.  It 
was  sometimes  also  known  by  the 
name  of  ('aniaim  singly,  or  Camion, 
both  which  occur  in  the  Maccabees. 

Ashtaroth  was  the  chief  goddess  of 
the  JSidonians,   and   was  much   wor- 
shipped in  Syria  and  Phenicia  under 
that   name,  as  well  as  those  of  "  the 
host  of  heaven,"  of  which  she  was  the 
representative,  and  another,  since  con- 
ferred by  the  Romanists  on  the  Virgin 
Mary,  namely,  the  "  queen  of  heaven." 
She  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Diana  of  tlie  Greeks;  but  the 
worship  paid  to  her  was  more  that  of 
Venus.     Her  original   temples   were 
woods  and  groves,  as  were  those  of 
Baal,  with  whom  she  is  generally  men- 
tioned   in   Scripture :    and   in   these 
groves     the    most    infamous    orgies 
were  practised.     Solomon,  to  please 
his    strange    wives,    introduced    the 
worship    of    this    goddess    amongst 
the  Jews ;   but  it  was  reserved  for 
Jezebel  to  establish  it,  as  we  read  in 
1  Kings  xviii.  that  400  of  her  priests, 
termed  prophets  of  the  groves,  who 
ate  at  the  table  of  Jezebel,  were  sum- 
moned, together  w  ith  450  of  the  priests 
of  Baal,  to  Mount  Carmel  by  Elijah. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  this 
piece  of  information,  of  the  extrava- 
gance both  of  Jezebel  and  of  the  form 
of  worship  of  her  goddess  Ashtaroth. 
These  400  prophets  were  her  domes- 
tic priests,  who  fed  at  her  table,  and 
probably  were  employed  in  the  cere- 
monial of  a  single  temple ;  as  there 
was  one  in  after-ages   at  Hierapolis, 
in  Syria,  where  300  priests  were  (Con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
same   goddess,  who   was   adopted  by 
the  eastern  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
Astarte.    Jerom  informs  us,  that  Ash- 
taroth was  called  Carnca  in  his  time, 
and  was  tiien  a  considerable  city,  six 
miles  iiom  Edrei.     It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  where  the  Castle  of  Meza- 
reib  is  now  found. 

ASIA,  is  used  iu  a  threefold  sense. 
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1.  As  one  of  the  four  jTi'eat  divisions 
of  the  earth.  2.  Asia  Minor,  or  Ana- 
tolia. 3.  In  which  sense  only  it  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  Asia  Proper, 
which  Attalus  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, comprehending  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  and  Lydia.  This  was  the  Roman 
pro-consular  Asia,  in  which  the  seven 
churches,  of  Asia  were  situated. 

ASKELON,  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five 
great  cities  or  lordships  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  situated  on  the  coast,  between 
Gaza  on  the  south  and  Ashdod  on  the 
north.  It  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  those  cities :  and  so 
we  find  it  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when,  from  its  strength  and  position, 
it  was  the  object  of  much  contention, 
and  w  as  the  last  of  the  maritime  towns 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  chiefly  rendered  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  those  wars,  from 
the  defeat  of  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  in 
1099,  by  Godfrey  of  BouiUon ;  and  of 
the  Emperor  Saladin,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  40,000  of  his  united  anny  of 
Saracens  and  Turks,  in  1192,  by  the 
English  king,  Richard  the  First,  and 
the  subsequent  capture  of  the  place 
itself.  Ascalon,  now  in  ruins,  was 
close  to  the  shore;  but  enjoyed  few 
advantages  of  a  sea-port,  as  the  coast 
was  sandy,  and  difficult  of  access.  A 
small  stream  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Judaea  flows  into  the  sea  close  by 
the  town,  now  called  Scalona.  This 
was  the  birthplace  of  Herod  the  Great. 

ASPHALTITE  LAKE.  See  Dead 
Sea. 

ASSOS,  a  city  of  the  province  of 
Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  whither  St.  Paul 
went  on  foot  from  the  city  Troas ;  and 
where  he  again  embarked  with  his 
companions,  who  had  gone  by  sea,  to 
proceed  to  Mitylene  or  Lesbos.  (Acts 
XX.  13, 14.) 

ASSYRIA,  one  of  the  first  and  great- 
est empires  of  Asia,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ashur  or  Assur,  son  of 
Shem,  who  went  out  of  Shinar,  driven 
out,  as  it  appears,  by  Nimrod,  and 
founded  Nineveh,  not  long  after  Nim- 
rod had  established  the  Chaldaean 
monarchy,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Babylon. 

This  is  the  commonly  received  ac- 
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count  of  the  origin  of  this  empire, 
foxmded  on  the  Mosaic  history  as  given 
in  the  text  of  our  Bible ;  but  Bochart 
adopts  the  marginal  translation,  which, 
instead  of  "  Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  Assur,  and  builded  Nineveh," 
reads,  "  Out  of  that  land,  he  (Nimrod) 
went  forth  into  Assiur,  or  AssjTia,  and 
built  Nineveh."  It  is  impossible, 
in  this  work,  to  go  into  the  whole  of 
this  lengthened  question ;  but  a  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  used  on  both  sides, 
is  desirable  for  the  information  of  the 
reader  not  acquainted  with  them. 

The  first  and  principal  objection  of 
Bochart  to  the  common  version  is, 
"  that  there  is  an  impropriety  in  in- 
troducing Assur,  the  son  of  Shem,  in 
the  midst  of  the  genealogy  of  the  sons 
of  Ham."  To  which  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  if  this  be  an  impropriety, 
it  is  not  without  a  parallel,  for  nearly 
the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  (verse  18),  where  Canaan 
is  introduced  out  of  the  order  of  the 
narrative.  But  this  notion  of  an  im- 
propriety is  rejected  by  the  advocates 
for  the  common  reading;  as  Moses, 
according  to  their  scheme,  is  relating 
the  history  of  the  rebel  Nimrod,  with 
his  Cushites,  who  had  invaded  the 
territories  already  occupied  by  Shem, 
and  driven  Ashur,  one  of  his  sons,  to 
seek  a  country  for  himself  elsewhere. 
The  fortune  of  Ashur,  it  is  further 
said,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  Nimrod,  that  the  impro- 
priety would  have  been  in  disjoining 
them,  particularly  in  this  place,  where 
Moses  was  describing  the  fomidation 
of  the  first  great  cities  after  the  Flood. 

The  same  arguments  will  furnish 
an  answer  to  Bochart's  second  objec- 
tion, namely,  "  that  it  is  contrary  to 
order  that  the  operations  of  Assur 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  eleventh 
verse,  and  his  birth  not  till  afterwards, 
in  the  twenty-second."  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  contrary  to  order,  if  these 
operations  stood  insulated  in  the  text; 
but  it  is  urged,  the  context  removes  all 
difficulty,  as  these  very  operations  of 
Assur  were  a  part  of  the  history  of 
Nimrod  himself.  "  What  would  there 
be  objectionable,"  (says  Michaelis,  in 
his  Spicilegium  Geographiae  Hebrae- 
omm  Exterae),  "  if,  for  example,  in 
giving  an  accoiuit  of  the  affairs  of  Swe- 
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deA)  you  should  relate  that  Charles 
made  war  on  Peter  the  Great,  before  the 
birth  of  that  monarch  had  been  intro- 
duced ;  which  would  very  properly  be 
left  till  you  came  to  treat  of  the  affairs 
of  Russia?"  "  It  is  wonderful,"  adds 
Michaelis,  "  what  laws  for  the  writing 
of  history  the  interpreters  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  are  wont  to  invent." 

The  third  objection  of  Bochart  is, 
"  that  there  is  nothing  particular  in 
saying  that  Assur  went  out  of  the  land 
of  Shinar,  as  the  same  departure  from 
that  country  was  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  who  were  from  thence  dispersed 
over  the  earth."  This  is  begging  the 
question ;  as  it  is  not  certain,  say  the  op- 
ponents of  Bochart,  that  the  dispersion 
at  Babel  extended  to  any  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Noah  but  the  usurping  Cush- 
ites,  who  were  opposing  the  decrees  of 
the  Almighty.  There  is  another  dis- 
persion, or  migration,  of  a  different 
kind,  spoken  of  in  the  days  of  Peleg, 
•when  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
divided,  that  is,  when  different  quar- 
ters were  assigned  to  the  then  princi- 
pal divisions  of  mankind ;  and  this 
country,  in  which  Nirarod  formed  the 
impious  design  of  strengthening  him- 
self by  a  city  and  fortress,  which 
should  resist  the  powers  of  heaven 
and  earth,  was  in  the  portion  of  Shem, 
■which  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  him,  and,  as  it  appears,  by  that 
branch  of  his  family  of  which  Assur 
was  the  chief.  And  it  is  here  to  be  ob- 
sen'ed,  that  the  retreat  of  Assur  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
persion at  Babel,  but  as  a  distinct 
transaction  which  occurred  before 
that   event. 

It  is  further  asked,  if  the  egression 
is  to  be  understood  of  Nimrod  instead 
of  Ashur,  what  was  it  that  induced 
the  former  to  leave  his  city  unfinish- 
ed ;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  they 
*'  left  off  to  build  the  city  ;"  and  to  go 
and  found  other  cities  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, and  that  still  in  the  portion  of 
the  family  of  Shem  ?  There  is  also  a 
circumstance  which  renders  the  going 
forth  of  Assur  from  Shinar  very  par- 
ticular, which  is,  that  he  founded  a 
city  whose  history  was  to  be  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  people 
of  God. 

The  question,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  thus  fairly  stated.    iTie  opinion  of 
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Bochart  is  espoused  by  Mr.  Fabcr,  the 
converse  by   Michaelis  and  Bryant ; 
and  between  such  learned  men  who 
shall  decide  ?    The  decision  is  indeed 
difficult;  but  if  weight  of  authority 
can  avail,  the  question  will  be  speedily 
determined  in  favour  of  the  marginal 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  repre- 
sents Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  Nine- 
veh.    This  translation  is  supported  by 
the  Targuras  of  Onkelos  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;  by  Theophilus,bishopof  Antioch, 
and.lerome,  among  the  ancients  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  Bochart  and  Faber,  by 
Hyde,  Marsham,  Wells,  Le  Chais,  the 
writers  of  the  Universal  History,  and 
Hales,  among  the  modems ;  though 
the  latter  has  adopted   Mr.  Bryant's 
hypothesis  respecting  a  dispersion  pre- 
vious to  the  building  of  Babel,  and  the 
Cuthite  architects  of  that  city.    Admit- 
ting, then,  the  force  of  these  united 
authorities,  Nimrod,  when  driven  from 
Babel,  still  attended  by  a  strong  party 
of  military  followers,  founded  a  new 
empire  at  Nineveh ;  which,  as  it  was 
seated  in  a  country  almost  exclusively 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ashur, 
was  called  Assyria.     The  crown  of  this 
new  universal  empire  continued  in  the 
family  of  Nimrod  for  many  ages,  pro- 
bably till  its   overthrow  by  Arbaces, 
which  introduced  a  Median  dynasty ; 
while  Babel  remained  in  a  neglected 
state  until  the   same  sera,  when  Na- 
bonassar  became  its  iirst  king.     This 
kingand  his  successors,  it  maybe  sup- 
posed, did  something  towards  rescu- 
ing Babylon  from  the  neglect  and  niin 
in  which  it  had  lain  for  so  many  cen- 
turies.    But  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
no  consideration  till  the  time  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, when,   in  its  turn,  it 
became  the  seat  of  universal  empire. 
The  question  of  the  double  dispersion 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  under 
the  article  Babel. 

Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupt- 
ed line  of  kings  from  Assur,  or  Nim- 
rod, to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  is  un- 
known. At  all  events,  through  the 
long  period  of  a  thousand  years,  Elam 
first,  and  afterwards  Assyria,  notC'hal- 
dffia,  appear  to  have  been  the  ruling 
powers.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  in  the  Scriptures, 
until  the  mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh. 
Tliis  was  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3180,  and  624  before  Christ.    But  who 
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the  reigning  monarch  at  that  time  was, 
we  are  not  informed.     Between  40  and 
50  years  after  this,  we  find  an  Assyrian 
king,  named  Pul,   invading  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  JNIenahem. 
Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Sardanapalus,   in  whose  reign  the 
history  of  Assyria  begins  to  assume  a 
more  clear  and  intelligible  I'orm.    Sar- 
danapalus was  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  kings.     Arbaces,  governor  of 
Media,  together  with  the  Persians  and 
other   allies,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the  mon- 
arch, being  also  encouraged  by  Helesis, 
a  Chaldasan  priest,  who  undertook  to 
engage  the  Babylonians  in  the  work, 
revolted,  and,  after  much   opposition, 
at  length  prevailed ;  defeated  the  As- 
syrian army ;  and   besieged  Sardana- 
palus in  his   capital  of  Nineveh  ;  who 
seeing  himself  close  pressed,  with  no 
hope  of  escape,  set  fire  to  his  palace, 
and  thus  consumed  himself  with  all 
his  women  and  attendants.     This  pre- 
cipitate termination  of  the  siege,  which 
would  perhaps  otherwise   have   been 
hopeless,  considering  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  city,  is   said  to   have 
been  brought  about  by  a  sudden  inun- 
dation   of    the  Tigris,    which  forced 
down  the   city  walls  to   the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  thus  gave  a  ready  en- 
trance   to    the   besiegers :    in    which 
event,  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  (i.  8 — 10 
and  ii.  6)  was  literally  fulfilled.     To 
this  period,  at  least,  it  is  referred  by 
some  respectable   chronologists ;    but 
it  will  appear   probable,  from  further 
investigation,  that  the  overflow  of  the 
ligris,  and  the  demolition  of  the  wall, 
belong  to  another  capture  and  another 
age.     Bishop  Newton,  and   more  re- 
cently Mr.  Home,  following  the  autho- 
rity of  Ctesias  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  fix 
these  events  at  the  capture  by  Arbaces. 
Diodorus,  indeed,  is  very  express :    he 
describes  the   siege  by  Arbaces;  the 
negligence  and  drunkenness   of   the 
Assyrians ;    the  flood  of  the   'ligris  ; 
the  overthrow  of  the  wall ;  the  capture 
of  the  place,  and  its  total  destruction 
(Arbaces  having  levelled   it  with  the 
ground),   and  his   carrying  away  the 
treasures  with  him  to  Ecbatana.  (Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  ii.)    Usher  and  Prideaux  refer 
these  events  to  the  second  capture  of 
>fineveh  by  Cyaxarcs,  1.35  years  after- 
wards, when,  and  when  only,  its  dcmo- 
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lition  was  complete.     Bishop  Newton, 
contending  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy   of  Nahum  by  Arbaces,   ob- 
serves, that  "  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
same  city  should  be  tw  ice  destroyed, 
ai)d  the  same  empire  twice  overthrown, 
by  the  same  people  twice  confederated 
together."  There  is  certainly  something 
very  extraordinary  in   such  a  coinci- 
dence ;  but  history  is  very  express  in 
relating  these   transactions,   and    the 
names   of    the   parties   concerned  in 
them.     The  first  confederacy  was  that 
of  Arbaces  the  Mode  and  Belesis  the 
Babylonian,  in  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
palus, and  the  year  747  before  Christ ; 
;ind  the  second,  that  of  Cyaxares  the 
Mede  and  Nabopolassar  theBabylonian, 
in  the  reign  oi'Saracus  or  Chyniladauus, 
and  in  the  year  {)12  before  Christ.     It 
is  indeed  extremely  improbable  that 
the  besieging  armies  in  both  instances 
should  be  favoured  by  an  inundation 
of  the  river,  the   falling   down  of  the 
wall,  and  the  feasting  and   careless- 
ness of   the  Assyrians.     Nor  would 
such  a  repetition  of  astonishing  events 
be  consistent  with  the  precision  of  pro- 
phecy ;  whose  proper  application  would 
thereby  be  rendered  ambiguous,  and 
which,  to  use   a  vulgar  phrase,  might 
be  said  to  be  made  t(iO  cheap.     We 
have,  in  fact,  in  order  to  decide  the 
controversy,  only  to    seek  the  age  m 
which   this  prophecy  was   deli\ered; 
for  it  will  not  be  pretended,  whatever 
else  might  previously  have   happened 
to    Nineveh,   that  Nahum  would  de- 
scribe,   with   all   the  majesty  of  pro- 
phecy, a  preternatural  event  about  to 
take   place,  which   had    once  already 
happened  in  a  similar   manner,   and 
which  thence  might  be  justly  ascribed 
to  causes  merely  natural. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  in  fixing 
the  precise  age  of  Nahum.  Josephus 
says,  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  kingof  Judah,  who  wascotem- 
porary  with  Sardanapalus.  He  says 
also,  that  the  things  which  he  foretold 
concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass  115 
years  after ;  which  comes  within  a  few 
years  of  the  time  when  the  city  was 
taken  by  Cyaxares,  and  to  which  it  is 
plain  that  he  must  refer,  and  not  to 
tlie  first  capture  by  Arbaces,  which 
happened  about  the  lime  in  which  he 
says  Nahum  li\ed.  St.  Jerom  places 
Nahum  under  Hezekiah,    wh«re  also 
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he  is  placed  l)v  Mi'-  f  Ionic,  about  the 
year  716  belore  the  Christian  a'ra; 
IbrgetliU,  as  it  woiikl  seem,  ol"  his 
havinof  assigned  the  i'ullilment  of  his 
propliecy  to  Arbaces,  32  years  before. 
JNalnun  himself,  however,  alibrds  us 
the  best  key  to  our  inquiry,  lie  al- 
ludes, in  the  third  chapter,  to  the  de- 
struction of  No,  as  a  thing  past ;  and 
which  could  ha\e  happened  at  no 
time  so  likely  as  that  in  which  Sen- 
nacherib invaded  llgypt  for  three  years 
together,  and  which  lixes  the  destnic- 
tion  of  No  about  the  year  712  before 
(Jlirist.  Nahum,  alluding  to  this  de.so- 
laliou  of  No,  says,  it  happened  when 
"  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  her 
strength ;"  which  relers  to  the  same 
time,  namely,  when  Sevechus,  the 
son  of  .Sabachon,  or  .So,  the  Ethio- 
pian, was  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
conjointly.  1 1  may  further  be  observed, 
that  the  whole  prophecy  of  Nahum 
])lainly  alludes  not  to  two,  but  to  one 
transaction. 

I'roni  the  foregoing  ai'guments  and 
historical  testimonies,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  Nineveh  was  twice 
taken  ;  but  that  the  inundation  of  the 
TigTis,  with  its  eftect  upon  the  wall, 
with  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  of 
Nahum,  relate  to  the  second  capture 
by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sara- 
cus  or  Chyniladanus :  to  w  hich  the 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which 
agrees  so  remarkably  with  the  parti- 
culars of  the  pro])hecy,  evidently  re- 
fers, although  he  has  erred  in  the 
period  at  w  hich  he  has  iixed  it :  a  cir- 
cumstiince  which  has  happened  to 
other  historians  besides  Diodorus,  in 
relating  events  high  up  in  antiquity. 

Alter  the  death  of  .Sardanapalus, 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  by  this  event 
divided  into  the  Assyrian,  jiroperly 
called,  and  ]?aby Ionian  kingdoms  :  the 
Assyrian  being  the  most  powerful. 
Belesis  received  the  government  of 
Babylon,  and  took  the  name  of  Nabo- 
nassar ;  and  Arbaces  Iixed  his  seat  of 
government  at  Nineveh,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  who  in  Scripture 
is  called  Tiglalh-l'ileser. 

A  third  perscm,  called  Ninus  junior, 
is  introduced  among  these  transac- 
tions by  some  writers.  By  these,  Ar- 
baces, after  the  seizure  of  Nineveh,  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  his  own  king- 
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dom  of  Media  ;  Belesis,  or  Nabonas- 
sar,  to  that  of  Babylon ;  while  Ninus 
is  made  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  Tig- 
lath-1'ilcser  of  the  .Scriptures.  But  in 
the  present  history  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed the  authority  of  Dean  Brideaux, 
which  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, he  considers  the  best.  Where- 
ever  the  name  of  Ninus  occurs,  it 
raises  some  iu\oluntary  sus])icions  of 
legendary  tales,  rather  than  of  authen- 
tic history ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance, ho  may  be  stispected  to  be  an 
imaginary  personage  in  the  drama,  at 
least  as  king  of  Assyria,  which  the  fol- 
lowing  argument  of  Brideaux's  fully 
eonlinns.  Tiglath-Pileser  ha\ing  in- 
vaded the  land  of  I  srael,  carried  away 
captive  the  Beubenites,  the  Gadites, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Mauasseh,  and 
placed  them  in  llalah,  and  Habor,  and 
Hara,  cities  of  Media,  and  on  the 
river  Gozan,  in  the  same  country.  (1 
Chron.  v.  26.)  Now  "  the  planting  of 
the  colonies  by  Tiglath-Bilescr  in  those 
cities  of  the  Mecles,"  says  Prideaux, 
"  plainly  pro\es  Media  then  to  have 
Ijcen  under  the  king  of  Assyria.  Eor 
otherwise  what  had  he  to  do,"  [sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria  only,]  "to  plant  colonies  in  that 
comitry?  and  therefore  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser and  Arbaces  were  not  two  distinct 
kings,  whereof  one  had  Media,  and 
the  other  AssjTia,  as  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes,  but  must  both  be  the 
same  person  expressed  under  these 
two  distinct  names.  And  Diodorus 
Siculus  positixely  tells  us,  that  Ar- 
baces had  Assyria,  as  well  as  Riedia, 
for  his  share  in  the  partition  of  the 
fonuer  empire ;  and  theref(jre  thei'c 
is  no  room  for  a  Tiglath-Pileser,  or  a 
Ninus  junior,  distinct  from  him,  to 
reign  in  Assyria  during  his  time,  but 
it  must  necessarily  be  one  and  the 
same  person  that  was  signified  by  all 
these  different  names." 

It  was  during  that  period  of  this 
second  Assyrian  empire,  which  inter- 
\enes  between  Tiglath-Pileser  and 
.Saosduchiuus,  called  in  the  book  of 
.)udith  Nabiuhodonosor,  from  747  to 
(ioo  before  Christ,  including  the  reigns 
of  Salmancser  and  Sennacherib,  that 
nearly  all  the  events  occurring  iii 
.Scripture  history  as  connected  with 
the  Assyrians  took  ])lace;  all  in  fact, 
it  mav  be  said,  excepting  <mly  what  is 
"      1  • 
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said  of  Pul,  who  invaded  the  land  of 
Israel  in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  and 
was  bought  off  with  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver.  (2  Kings  xv.  19.)  Tliis  Pvil 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father 
and  predecessor  of  Sardanapalus,  the 
last  of  the  kings  of  the  first  Assyrian 
monarchy,  which  lasted  1450  years. 
Some  writers  make  Pul  to  be  the  first 
king  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire ; 
as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
article  Assyria  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  But  besides  that  this 
statement  perplexes  very  much  the 
history  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  and 
Belesis,  and  the  arrangement  conse- 
quent upon  it,  it  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  chronology,  for  Pul  came  against 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  year 
772 B.C.,  whereas  the  revolt  of  Arbaces 
was  not  till  25  years  after. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Ahaz  began  to  reign  over  Judah,  who 
rivalled  the  kings  of  Israel  in  wicked- 
ness. "  He  made  his  son  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abo- 
minations of  the  heathen,  whom  the 
Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  children 
of  Israel.  And  he  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on 
the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree." 
(2  Kings  xvi.  3,  4.)  For  this  impiety, 
God  stirred  up  against  him  Rezin, 
king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of 
Israel,  who  confederated  together, 
invaded  his  country,  and  besieged 
him  in  Jerusalem.  But  it  pleased 
God  that  they  shoidd  be  foiled  on 
this  occasion.  About  the  same  time, 
however,  Rezin  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
on  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  seizing 
Elath,  and  thus  depriving  it  of  the 
wealth,  which,  from  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, it  had  derived  from  the  trade 
of  that  port.  But  Ahaz  continuing 
impenitent,  God  permitted  the  same 
kings  to  return  against  him  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  when  they  defeated  Ahaz, 
slew  120,000  of  his  men,  and  carried 
away  200,000  prisoners;  who  were, 
however,  restored  on  the  remonstrance 
of  a  prophet  named  Obed.  (2  Kings 
xvi.,  2  Chron.  xxviii.)  To  revenge 
himself  on  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Sy- 
ria for  these  insults  and  losses,  Ahaz 
took  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  those  of  the  king's  house, 
and  sent  them  for  a  present  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  requesting  his  help.  The  king 
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of  Assyria  was  not  slow  in  accepting 
the  invitation,  which  accorded  well 
with  his  ambitious  designs.  He  in- 
vaded Syria,  killed  Rezin  in  battle,  and 
took  the  capital,  Damascus ;  which  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Syrians 
in  Damascus,  after  it  had  lasted  300 
years,  from  about  1040  B.C.,  when 
Rezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  rebelled  against 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  esta- 
blished his  kingdom  at  Damascus.  (1 
Kings  xi.  23,  24.) 

After  this,  Tiglath-Pileser  marched 
against  Pekah  ;  but  it  was  to  serve  his 
own  views  of  aggrandizement,  not  to 
assist  Ahaz,  to  whom  he  restored  none 
of  the  places  he  had  lost,  but  "  dis- 
tressed him,  and  strengthened  him 
not."  Pekah,  who  proved  so  formid- 
able an  enemy  to  the  king  of  Judah, 
was  unable  to  resist  the  armies  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser ;  who  seized  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan,  and  all  Galilee, 
leaving  to  Pekah  little  besides  Sama- 
ria, with  the  hill  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conqviered  provinces  were 
carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  placed  in  Halah,  and  Habor,  and 
Hara,  and  on  the  river  Gozan,  in 
Media. 

Tiglath-Pileser  died  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  729th 
B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Salmaneser,  who  is  called  Enemesser 
in  Tobit,  and  Shalmon  by  Hosea.  As 
soon  as  he  was  settled  on  the  throne, 
he  invaded  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
compelled  Hoshea  the  king  to  pay 
him  tribute ;  which  he  continued  to 
do  about  five  years :  when,  with  the 
hope  of  shaking  off  this  yoke,  he  "  sent 
messengers  to  So,  king  of  Egypt," 
offering  to  put  himself  under  his  pro- 
tection. To  which.  So,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, consented;  for  Hoshea,  rely- 
ing upon  his  assistance,  "  brought  no 
present  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  he 
had  done  year  by  year."  (2  Kings  xvii.) 
But  Salmaneser  was  not  a  prince  to  be 
trifled  with.  As  soon  as  he  "  found 
conspiracy  in  Hoshea,"  and  before  So 
could  render  him  any  support,  he  was 
again  with  his  armies  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  reduced  Hoshea  to  seek 
safety  within  the  walls  of  Samaria; 
and,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  took  the 
city,  put  Hoshea  in  prison  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  carrying  away  the  re- 
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maiuder  of  the  people  captive,  placed 
them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  and  in 
those  cities  of  the  Medes  where  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  had  placed  their  brethren 
18  years  before. 

In  this  captivity,  Tobit,  with  Anna 
his  wife,  and  Tobias  his  son,  were  car- 
ried into  AssjTia ;  w  here  Tobit  became 
purveyor  to  Salmaneser'  at  Nineveh. 
Ihit  his  brethren  were  carried  into 
Media,  witli  the  rest  of  the  Israelites, 
where  we  thid  Gabael  in  Rages,  and 
Raguel  in  Ecbatana ;  which  pro\'es 
that  Media  was  still  under  the  king 
of  Assyria,  and  that  there  was  at  this 
time  no  king  of  Media  distinct  from 
the  king  of  AssjTia. 

With  the  same  captivity  terminated 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  it  had 
subsisted  254  years.  It  is  also  gene- 
rally supposed,  that  at  this  time,  name- 
ly, in  the  first  year  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria,  tlie  prophecy  against  Moab, 
contained  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth chapters  of  Isaiah,  was  ful- 
filled by  Salmaneser. 

From  all  this  destruction,  the  good 
kmg  Hezekiah  was  preserved,  without 
submitting  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  On 
the  contrary,  he  refused  to  make  him 
any  acknowledgment  of  vassalage  (2 
Kings  xviii.  7) ;  and  while  Salmaneser 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
he  made  war  on  the  Philistines,  and 
possessed  himself  of  their  cities.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  8,  'Sc  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.ix.) 
Hezekiah  owed  his  deliverance,  under 
Providence,  to  the  war  in  which  Sal- 
maneser, immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  was  involved  with  the 
Tyrians  ;  who  sustained  a  siege  of  five 
years,  until  they  w  ere  delivered  by  the 
death  of  Salmaneser,  in  the  14th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  715th  B.C. 

Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father 
Salmaneser:  one  of  those  terrible 
scourges,  employed  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  for  punishing  guilty  and 
idolatrous  nations.  He  is  called  Sar- 
f  gon  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xxl.  1) ;  and  his  ac- 
cession answers  to  the  14th  year  of 
Hezekiah:  during  which  same  year 
that  king  was  "  sick  unto  death,"  and 
Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  order  him 
to  set  his  house  in  order,  for  that  "  he 
should  die,  and  not  live."  But  the 
fervent  intercession  of  Hezekiah  ob- 
tained for  him  a  reprieve ;  and  Isaiah 
was  again  commissioned  to  tell  him 
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that  15  years  shoidd  be  added  to  his 
life.  This  event,  as  it  sttmds  in  our 
Bible,  is  made  to  appear  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army;  and  so  Josephus  records  it. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  phrase 
"In  those  days,"  which  opens  the  nar- 
rative of  Hezekiah's  sickness,  in  the 
20th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings, 
refers  to  no  particular  year,  or  order 
of  time,  but  simply  to  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah. Nor  is  the  occiu'rence  of  this 
sickness,  as  placed  by  Josephus,  recon- 
cileable  with  chronology,  which  allows 
but  29  years  for  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ; 
and  since  15  years  were  afterwards 
added  to  his  life,  the  sickness  must 
necessarily  have  occurred  in  the  14th 
year  of  his  reign,  whereas  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib's  army  did  not 
happen  till  the  18th.  In  the  former 
year,  however,  and  probably  soon  af- 
ter Hezekiah's  recovery,  Sennacherib 
made  his  first  hostile  invasion  into 
the  land  of  Judah. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  kings  of 
Babylon  first  occur  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews:  Merodach-Baladan,  the  son 
of  Baladan  or  Nabonassar,  having  sent 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  reco- 
very, and  it  is  supposed,  to  inqvure  also 
about  the  miracle  of  the  sun's  going 
backward  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31):  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  fail  to 
strike  the  Babylonians,  who  had  par- 
ticularly devoted  themselves  to  astro- 
nomical obserA'ances.  But  Babylon 
had  not  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  empire ;  Assyria  was  still  the 
rulmg  power,  and  was  upheld  by  the 
Almighty  as  the  instrument  of  his 
vengeance  on  offending  nations. 

Sennacherib,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  14th  of  Hezekiah  (as 
intimated  above),  to  revenge  liimself 
on  that  monarch  for  refusing  to  pay 
him  tribute,  came  with  a  great  army 
against  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  took  most  of  them.  When  Heze- 
kiah, alarmed  at  his  progress,  and 
fearful  that  Jerusalem  itself  would 
not  l>e  able  to  hold  out  against  him, 
sent  to  him  while  besieging  Lachish, 
saying,  "  I  have  offended ;  return 
from  me ;  that  which  thou  puttest  on 
me  will  I  bear."  Upon  which,  Senna- 
cherib, whose  object  appears  to  have 
been  plunder  as  much  as  conquest, 
agreed  to  receive  as  a  ransom  300 
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talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of  gold, 
equal  to  351,000/.  sterling:  to  pay 
w'hich,  Hezekiah  was  obliged  to  strip 
the  Temple  and  his  own  house  of  all 
their  treasiu-es,  even  the  gold  from  off 
the  doors  and  piUars  of  the  former. 

By  this  sacrifice,  Hezekiah  obtained 
a  truce,  but  nothing  more ;  for  the 
insatiable  and  treacherous  Sennache- 
rib did  not  even  withdraw  his  armies 
from  the  country,  but  leaving  them,  or 
a  part  of  them,  under  the  command  of 
Rabshakeh,  advanced  into  Egypt,  to 
punish  Sevechus  for  his  coalition  with 
Hezekiah,  having  sent  forward  Tartan 
to  secure  Ashdod,  which  lay  in  his 
way.  (Isaiah  XX.  1.)  In  this  expedi- 
tion of  Sennacherib  into  Eg-j'pt  it  was, 
that  the  destruction  of  No,  mentioned 
by  Nahum  (ch.  iii  10),  is  sujjposed  to 
have  taken  place.  But  while  he  was 
besieging  Pelusium,  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  came  against  him  with  a 
great  army  (Joseph,  lib.x.),  and  obliged 
him  to  retreat  iuto  Judaea ;  where  he 
encamped  again  at  Lachish,  and  re- 
newed the  war  with  Hezekiah,  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  peace  exist- 
ing between  them.  From  this  place 
he  sent  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris,  and  Rab- 
shakeh, his  principal  generals,  with 
that  proud  and  blasphemous  message 
recorded  in  2  Kings  xviii.  and  Isaiah 
xxxvi.  This  message  was  delivered 
from  luider  the  walls  of  the  city,  in 
the  Hebrew  lang-uage,  and  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  the  people,  who  it  was  hoped 
w'oidd  thereby  be  intimidated,  and 
excited  to  revolt.  But  the  scheme  fail- 
ed; and  the  three  commanders  were 
compelled  to  return  foiled  to  Senna- 
cherib, who  had  then  left  Lachish, 
and  laid  siege  to  Libnah.  Ihe  spokes- 
man on  this  occasion  was  Rabshakeh, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  apostate 
Jew.  Hezekiah,  on  this  trying  occa- 
sion, after  humbling  himself  before 
God,  sent  Eliakim  and  Shebna,  with 
the  elders  of  the  priests,  in  penitential 
reverence  to  Isaiah,  to  intercede  for 
him:  who  was  directed  by  the  Lord  to 
say  to  them,  "  Thus  shall  ye  say  to 
your  master,  thvis  saith  the  Lord,  Be 
not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou 
hast  heard,  with  which  the  servants  of 
the  king  of  Assyria  have  blasphemed 
me.  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour,  and 
shall  return  to  his  own  land  ;  and  I 
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will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in 
his  own  land."  (2  Kings  xix.  t?,  7.) 
In  the  mean  while,  Sennacherib  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Tirhakah  was 
stiU  pursuing  him ;  when  it  is  proba- 
ble, though  it  is  not  mentioned,  that 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  wait  his  coming 
up,  he  advanced  some  way  towards 
Egypt,  and  defeated  him,  as  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  Ethiopian  and  his 
army.  But  before  he  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  Sennacherib  sent  a  letter 
to  Hezekiah,  repeating  the  blasphe- 
mies contained  in  his  former  message, 
which  Hezekiah,  when  he  had  read  it, 
took  with  him  into  the  Temple,  "  and 
spread  it  before  the  Lord,"  pleading 
earnestly  for  a  partictilar  display  of 
His  power;  when  Isaiah  was  sent  to 
him  with  fresh  assurances  of  deliver- 
ance. This  deliverance  was  nigh :  for 
that  same  night,  as  it  appears,  "  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  w  ent  out,  and  smote 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hun- 
dred fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and 
when  they  arose  in  the  morning,  be- 
hold, they  were  all  dead  corpses." 

Berosus,  the  Chaldrean  historian, 
and  Herodotus,  both  relate  this  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrians.  The  ac- 
count of  the  former,  in  a  fragment 
preserved  by  Josephus,  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  of  the  Scripture.  Bvit 
Herodotus,  deceived  by  a  fabidous 
relation  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as- 
cribes the  deliverance  from  the  Assy- 
rians to  the  Egyptians  instead  of  the 
Jews,  and  fixes  the  scene  at  Pelusium 
instead  of  Jerusalem.  He  says  that 
while  Sennacherib  was  besieging  that 
city,  Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  v. ho  was 
also  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  prayed  to  his 
god  for  assistance,  when  an  infinite 
number  of  rats  were  miraculously  sent 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  who  in  one 
night  devoured  their  quivers,  bows, 
and  the  thongs  of  their  shields.  So 
that  finding  themselves  in  the  morn- 
ing entirely  defenceless,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  But 
in  this  story,  both  the  real  transaction, 
and  the  origin  of  the  fable  under 
which  it  is  disguised,  are  sufficiently 
discernible.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  Egyptians  had  just  smarted 
imder  the  lash  of  Sennacherib,  and 
were  deeply  interested  in  liis  fate ; 
that  he  had  recently  quitted  Pelu- 
sium ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  his 
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army  occurred  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  frontier.  Add,  that  national 
vanity,  and  their  aversion  to  the  Jews, 
would  naturally  induce  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  refer  so  reraarkahle  a  cir- 
cumstance to  their  own  history,  rather 
than  to  that  of  a  people  whom  they 
held  in  extreme  contempt ;  and  we 
shall  have  no  ditHculty  in  extracting 
the  truth  from  the  legend  of  Hero- 
dotus: while  the  mention  of  Senna- 
cherib by  name,  removes  any  remain- 
ing doubt. 

It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry, what  was  the  particular  instru- 
ment of  destruction  employed  in  this 
instance.  Berosus  says  it  was  a  plague ; 
the  Babylonish  Talmud,  that  it  was 
lightning;  but  Prideaux  thinks  it 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  hot  wind 
of  the  Desert.  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  these  opinions,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
reconciled  w  ith  the  suddenness  of  the 
mfliction,  which  began  and  ended  in 
one  night,  which  in  that  climate  could 
not  exceed  twelve  hours.  When  God 
condescends  to  employ  natural  agents 
in  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  the 
mode  is  generally  conformable  to  the 
usual  operation  of  such  agents.  Now 
although  there  are  instances  of  the 
plague  terminating  life  within  twelve 
hours  of  its  first  accession,  its  more 
common  duration  is  to  the  third,  fourth, 
seventh,  and  even  fourteenth  day; 
while,  in  an  infected  army,  there 
would  be  many  days,  and  e\'en  weeks, 
pass  by,  before  the  disease  reached  its 
greatest  \-irulence  and  mortality :  there 
is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
plague  of  185,000  dying  within  such  a 
space  of  time.  Lightning  may  cer- 
tiiinly  be  c(jnsidered  an  instrument 
sufficiently  powerful  and  terrific.  But 
the  oi)inion()f  Dr.  Prideaux  seems  the 
most  prol)able,  and  accords  with  the 
prophetic  intimation  before  given,  that 
"  fiod  would  send  a  blast'"'  upon  the 
army  of  the  Assyrians.  (Isaiah  xxxvii. 
7.)  But  be  it  which  of  these  it  might, 
(if  indeed  it  w  ere  either  of  them),  the 
miracle  is  the  same,  lliat  plague, 
lightning,  or  the  simoom  should  limit 
their  eflects  to  a  particular  body  of 
men,  while  all  around  escaped  un- 
toiiclicd,  could  1)0  nothing  less  than 
miraculous.  After  all,  these  are  but 
unprofitable  speculations ;  and  it 
might  have  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
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bring  to  pass  this  event  by  s]>ecial 
means,  without  the  aid  of  natural 
causes.  "  An  angel  of  the  Lord  went 
forth,  and  smote  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians." 

After  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
Sennacherib  returned  in  disgrace  to 
Nineveh,  where  he  vented  his  rage  on 
his  unhappy  subjects,  particularly  on 
the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  slain, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  about  the 
streets.  (Tobit  i.  18.)  At  length  two 
of  his  sons,  named  Acbammelech  and 
Sharezer,  wearied  probably  with  his 
tyranny,  slew  him  as  he  was  worship- 
ping in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch. 
But  before  this  event,  the  Modes,  Uik- 
ing  advantage  of  the  weakness  to 
which  Sennacherib  was  reduced  by 
the  loss  of  his  army,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  declaring  themselves  inde- 
pendent. 

Esarhaddon,  the  third  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib, succeeded  his  father,  about 
the  •22d  year  of  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah ; 
during  the  remainder  of  whose  life, 
about  seven  years,  there  appears  to 
have  been  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Assyria  and  Judah.  But  his  son  and 
successor,  Mauasseh,  proving  the  most 
wicked  of  his  race,  fresh  judgments 
were  prepared,  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians ;  but  not  till 
the  measure  of  his  iniquity  was  filled 
by  the  accumulated  guilt  of  more  than 
*2b  years.  Esai'haddon  is  called  Asar- 
Adiiuis  by  Ptolemy,  and  Asuappar  ])y 
the  author  of  the  Ijook  of  Ezra,  who 
adds  the  epithets  of  Great  and  Noble 
to  his  name;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  very  different  character 
from  all  his  predecessors.  In  the  2()th 
year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince  over 
Assyria,  and  the  year  (JSO  before 
Christ,  an  interregiium,  and  conse- 
quent state  of  anarchy,  occurring  at 
Babylon  on  the  death  of  Mescssimor- 
dacus  the  king,  he  took  advantage  of 
tlie  occasion  to  seize  on  that  city  and 
kingdom,  and  add  them  to  his  own : 
over  both  of  which  he  reigned  13 
years.  Hence  it  is,  that  this  king  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  king  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  conjointly.  He 
is  said,  in  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (ch. 
xvii.  24)  and  in  Ezra  (ch.  iv.  !>,  10), 
to  ha\  c  brought  a  colony  out  of  Baby- 
lon into  Samaria ;  and  in  the  2d  book 
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of  Chronicles  (ch.  xxiii.  1 1)  he  is  said 
also,  as  king  of  Assyria,  to  have  taken 
Manasseh  prisoner,  and  to  have  car- 
ried him  to  Babylon :  neither  of  which 
he  could  have  done,  if  he  had  not 
been  king  of  both  countries. 

It  was  not  till  the  22d  year  of 
Manasseh,  which  was  the  29th  of  his 
own  reign  over  Assyria,  and  fourth 
over  Babylon,  that  Esarhaddon  direct- 
ed his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Judaea:  when,  being  established  in 
his  extensive  empire  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldaea,  and  having  no  enemy 
to  contend  with,  he  first  entered  the 
land  of  Israel,  left  desolate  by  the 
invasion  of  Salmaneser  ;  removed 
those  few  who  had  escaped  the  gene- 
ral captivity  ;  and  in  order  to  supply 
the  country  with  inhabitants,  and  the 
better  to  secure  his  own  interests  in 
it,  he  "  brought  men  from  Babylon, 
and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and 
from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim, 
and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  Having  thus  ensured  a  safe 
possession  of  the  fallen  kingdom  of 
Israel,  his  next  step  was  to  send  an 
army  into  that  of  Judah,  which  over- 
came Manasseh  in  battle,  and  carried 
him  bound  in  fetters  to  Esarhaddon, 
who  took  him  with  him  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon.  Here  his  confinement  and 
his  chains  brought  him  to  a  due  sense 
of  his  sins  :  "  And  when  he  was  in  af- 
fliction, he  besought  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  humbled  himself  greatly  before 
the  God  of  his  fathers;  and  prayed 
mito  him;  and  he  was  entreated  of 
him,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jeru- 
salem into  his  kingdom."  In  fact, 
Esarhaddon,  who  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  cruel  or  obdurate,  being 
fiurther  moved  by  the  special  inter- 
position of  God  himself  in  behalf  of 
Manasseh,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  captive  monarch,  and  restored  him 
to  his  throne,  which  he  filled  during 
a  piovis  and  peaceful  life  of  upwards  of 
30  years  from  this  period  ;  making  in 
the  whole  a  reigii  of  55  years,  the 
longest  of  any  of  the  Jewish  kings. 
The  exact  term  of  the  captivity  of 
Manasseh  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  been  long,  as  the 
55  years  of  his  reigii  are  reckoned 
without  any  chasm. 

The  capture  of  Manasseh,  and  the 
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subjugation  of  Judaea,  rendered  Esar- 
haddon undisputed  master  of  all  the 
country  from  Persia  to  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt.  At  this  period,  the  latter 
kingdom  was  divided  amongst  several 
princes,  and  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 
But  when  Psammetichus  united  the 
whole  monarchy  under  himself,  about 
seven  years  afterwards  (when  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Manasseh,  although 
restored  to  his  kingdom,  was  retained 
in  the  interests  of  Esarhaddon),  he 
thought  it  time  to  look  to  his  own 
safety,  and  to  strengthen  his  frontier 
against  the  encroachments  of  his  pow- 
erful neighbom'.  For  this  purpose,  he 
marched  with  an  army  into  Palestine, 
or  land  ofthe  Philistines,  whose  strong 
towns  forming  the  best  defences  on 
this  side  to  either  power,  rendered 
this  country  the  frequent  scene  of  con- 
tention between  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  AssjTria,  as  it  was  afterwards  be- 
tween those  of  the  former  kingdom 
and  the  kings  of  Syria.  But  here  his 
operations  were  checked  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ashdod,  which  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  by  an  Assyrian 
garrison  ever  since  it  was  taken  by 
Tartan,  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib. 
This  place  cost  Psammetichus  a  siege 
of  29  years  before  he  became  master 
of  it.  But  while  part  of  his  army  was 
thus  occupied,  he  was  enabled  with 
the  rest,  although  he  could  do  nothing 
eff"ective,  to  harass  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, and  to  threaten  the  cities  of  Judaea; 
which  obliged  Manasseh  to  strengthen 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
"  put  captains  of  war  in  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah."  It  was  probably  at 
this  period,  that  Manasseh,  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  a  larger  force  to  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptians,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  fix  him  in  his  alliance 
with  Assyria,  obtained  from  Esarhad- 
don a  gi'ant  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  as 
we  subsequently  find  the  whole  of  it 
in  the  possession  of  his  grandson 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  6,  33.)  The 
preparations  of  Manasseh,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Ashdod,  were  perhaps  suf- 
ficient reasons  to  induce  Psammeti- 
chus to  give  up  this  tedious  contest, 
as  we  hear  no  more  of  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Esarhaddon  died  in  the  31st  year 
of  Manasseh,  after  he  had  reig-ncd  39 
years  over  the  Assyrians,  and  13  over 
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the  BabylonLuis.  The  little  we  know 
of  him  represents  him  in  a  favourable 
light ;  and  he  appears  to  stand  alone, 
amongst  a  race  of  debased  and  san- 
guinary tyrants,  as  a  just  and  enlight- 
ened prince.  He  wius  succeeded  by  his 
son  Saosduchinus,  who  inherited  none 
of  the  virtues  of  his  father.  He  is  the 
same,  who,  in  the  book  of  Judith,  is 
called  Nabuchodonosor :  who,  elated 
with  pride,  and  impatient  of  a  rival, 
summoned  his  allies  and  tributaries, 
from  Persia  to  Egv'pt,  to  attend  him 
in  a  war  which  he  undertook,  in  the 
12th  year  of  his  reign,  against  Ar- 
phaxad  or  Dejoces,  king  of  Media.  This 
summons  from  many  of  the  nations 
met  with  a  contemptuous  refusal.  He 
marched  however  into  Media;  defeat- 
ed Dejoces  in  a  great  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Ragau,  and  pursuing  him  to 
the  mountains,  killed  him,  and  dis- 
persed his  army.  After  which,  fol- 
lowing up  his  successes,  he  took  and 
plundered  the  capital,  Ecbatana,  with 
many  other  cities ;  and  returning  in 
triumph  to  Nineveh,  "  banqueted 
both  he  and  his  army  a  hundred  and 
twenty  days."  What  time  was  spent 
in  this  war  is  not  known ;  but  it  was 
not  till  six  years  after  he  entered  upon 
it,  that  he  found  himself  at  leisure  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  those  na- 
tions w  ho  had  refused  to  assist  him  in 
it:  when  having,  in  impious  an'o- 
gance,  "decreed  to  destroy  all  flesh 
that  did  not  obey  the  commandment 
of  his  mouth,"  he  sent  Holofemes  with 
an  army  of  120,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse  against  the  nations  of  the  West, 
particularly  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites,  who  appear  to 
have  offended  him  the  most.  This  com- 
mander having  speedily  reduced  all 
Syria,  with  the  countries  of  Moab  and 
Ammon,  invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  laid  siege  to  Bethidia ;  where  he 
was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed,  by 
the  courage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
stratagem  of  Judith,  as  related  in  the 
book  bearing  her  name. 

Saosduchinus  died  after  a  reign  of 
20  years,  in  the  51st  year  of  Manas- 
seh ;  and  w  as  succeeded  by  Chynila- 
danus,  or  Saracus,  as  he  is  otherwise 
called.  This  monarch  very  much  re- 
sembled Sardanapalus,  both  in  his 
character,  and  in  the  catastrophe 
which  terminated  at  once  his  life  and 
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his  empire.  In  the  13th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  sixth  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  Pluraortes,  who  had  succeed- 
ed his  father  Dejoces  in  the  kingdom 
of  Media,  having  brought  Persia  (be- 
fore the  tributary  of  Assyria)  and 
other  neighbouring  countries  under 
subjection,  resolved  to  take  his  revenge 
on  the  Assyrians  for  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  loss  of  his  army  at 
Ragau.  He  accordingly  invaded  As- 
syria, and  besieged  Nineveh ;  where 
he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
father,  being  cut  off  with  all  his  army. 
It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  animosi- 
ties of  two  generations,  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  both  his  grandlkther  and  father 
by  the  Assyrians,  did  not  favour  any 
peaceable  dispositions  on  the  part  of 
Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Phraortes,  towards  that  people.  No 
sooner  indeed  was  he  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field  with  a  new  anny,  than 
he  renewed  the  enterprise  of  his  fatlier 
by  invading  AssjTia,  and  leading  the 
Medes  the  second  time  to  the  siege  of 
Nineveh.  The  Assyrians,  who  were 
inspired  with  confidence  by  their  for- 
mer successes  over  the  Medes,  expect- 
ed to  save  their  city  from  this  extre- 
mity by  meeting  their  enemy  in  the 
field.  Bvit  a  decisive  battle  reduced 
them  to  take  shelter  within  its  walls : 
from  which  they  were  freed  on  this 
occasion  by  an  iniiption  of  the  Scy- 
thians, which  obliged  the  Medes  to 
abandon  their  operations  against  Nine- 
veh for  defensi\e  measures  at  home ; 
the  urgency  of  which  admitted  of  no 
delay,  and  by  which  they  were  re- 
strained from  executing  their  purpose 
on  Nineveh  (whose  time  was  not  yet 
come)  for  several  years. 

In  the  2 1st  year  of  Chyniladanus, 
and  the  15th  of  Josiah,  Nabopolassar, 
a  general  in  the  army,  and  a  Baby- 
loiiian  by  birth,  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the 
monarch,  and  of  his  own  interest  at 
Babylon,  set  up  for  himself,  and  was 
proclaimed  king:  thus  separating 
again  the  two  kingdoms,  after  they 
had  formed  one  monarchy  54  ye.ors, 
from  their  union  by  Esarhaddon. 
During  this  time  the  kings  of  Ass>Tia 
had  resided  sometimes  at  one  capital, 
and  sometimes  at  the  other,  though 
Nineveh  was  considered  the  principal 
scat  of  empire. 
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111  the  35th  year  of  Chyniladaniis, 
the  29th  of  Josiah,  and  the  23d  of 
Cyaxares,  kuig  of  Media,  Nabopolas- 
sar,  king  of  Babylon,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyaxares,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  the  latter  against  the 
Assyrians.  Nabopolassar  himself  led 
the  Babjdonians,  and  Astyages  the 
Medes,  when  the  united  armies  ad- 
vanced to  the  third  aud  final  siege  of 
Nineveh,  which  they  took ;  killed  (Sara- 
cus  or  Chyiiiladanus,  the  king;  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire in  the  year  612  B.C. 

With  this  event,  the  prophecies  of 
Jonah,  Zephaniah,and  Nahum,  against 
Nineveh  were  fulfilled;  and  to  the 
same  period  the  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  latter,  which  relate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  siege,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  'I'igris  and  demolition 
of  the  wall,  above  mentioned,  are  to 
be  refeiTed. 

~  It  is  projier  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  Nine- 
veh is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus.  Na- 
buchodonosor  was  a  name  common  to 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and 
in  this  instance  could  be  none  other 
than  Nabopolassar:  which  further  ap- 
pears from  Josephus,  who,  in  his  Anti- 
quities (lib.  i.),  calls  him,  in  a  quota- 
tion out  of  Berosus,  Nabuchodonosor ; 
and  in  his  book  against  Apion,  he 
calls  him,  in  the  same  quotation,  Na- 
bulassar,  the  same  by  contraction  with 
Nabopolassar.  And  that  Assuerus  was 
Astyages,  is  proved  by  Daniel ;  who 
(ch.  ix.  1)  calls  Darius  the  Mede,  who 
was  Cyaxares  the  Second,  the  son  of 
Astyages,  "the  son  of  Ahasvierus." 

There  is  some  difficulty  with  a 
reader,  not  conversant  with  ancient 
history,  in  understanding  the  proper 
and  distinct  meaning  of  the  terms 
Assyrian,  Syrian,  and  Babylonian  or 
Chaktean ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  profiine  writers  have  often  used 
these  terms  very  carelessly,  and  con- 
founded them  in  such  a  way  as  very 
much  to  perplex  their  true  applica- 
tion. But  this  is  never  the  case  in 
Scripture,  where,  by  the  Assyrians,  is 
universally  meant  the  people  of  the 
empire  either  founded  or  peopled  by 
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Assur,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the  capi- 
tal ;  by  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldees, 
the  people  of  the  country  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  capital,  which  was 
sometimes  tributary  to  Assyria,  or 
formed  a  part  of  that  empire,  but 
which,  in  the  time  of  its  mention  in 
the  Old  Testament  transactions  (with 
the  exception  of  what  is  said  of  Bala- 
dan  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  was 
itself  the  ruling  power ;  and  by  Syria, 
and  the  Syrians,  the  people  and  coun- 
try of  which  Zobali  first,  and  after- 
wards Damascus,  was  the  capital,  and 
whose  boundary  on  the  south  and 
south-east  joined  that  of  the  Holy 
Land.  In  the  times  of  the  events 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  Assy- 
ria and  Babylon  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Syria 
was  become  a  province  of  the  lloman 
empire.  The  only  instances  which 
can  appear  like  an  exception  to  this 
rule  of  the  absolute  use  of  the  teniis 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  are  those 
above  mentioned,  where  the  king  of 
Assyria  is  said  to  have  Ijrought  a 
colony  out  of  Babylon  into  Samaria  ; 
and  where  the  same  king  is  also  said 
to  carry  Manasseh  prisoner  to  Baby- 
lon. But  these  only  shew  the  extreme 
exactness  of  Scriptiu'e  history,  as  Esar- 
haddoii,  the  Assyrian  king  alluded  to 
in  those  passages,  was  become  king  of 
Babylon  also  by  recent  conquest. 

ATAD.     See  Abel-Mizraim. 

ATHENS,  a  celebrated  city  and 
commonwealth  of  Greece.  The  situa- 
tion and  history  of  this  place  are  too 
well  known,  and  the  latter  far  too 
copious,  to  enter  further  into  in  this 
work  than  is  requisite  to  elucidate  the 
circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  visit,  A.D. 
32.  Athens  was  famed  for  its  power, 
its  laws,  its  arts,  its  literature,  and  its 
learned  men.  These,  at  least  at  the 
time  now  referred  to,  divided  into 
sects,  diflering  in  opinion  on  religion 
and  happiness,  spent  their  time  in 
giving  or  hearing  lessons  on  philoso- 
jshy,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics  ;  or  in 
vain  and  fruitless  speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  the  perfection  of 
human  nature,  and  the  attainment  of 
the  chief  good.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants spent  theirs  "  in  nothing  else 
but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  An  incurable  idleness  at  this 
period  possessed   all :    the   academy, 
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llie  lyceiini,  the  garden,  the  portico, 
the  temple,  and  the  theatre,  afforded 
to  every  sect  and  class,  in  unceasing 
round,  the  means  of  severally  gratify- 
ing their  thirst  for  inquiry,  supersti- 
tion, or  dissipation.  Athens,  it  is  tnie, 
was  once  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
her  institutions,  and  the  courage,  fru- 
gality, and  industry  of  her  citizens : 
she  was  the  school  and  pattern  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  the  days  of 
iSolon  were  gone.  IShe  was  even  still 
the  nursery  of  learned  men,  and  the 
centre  of  elegance  and  the  arts ;  hut 
these  in  Athens,  as  every  where  else, 
gave  little  scope  for  the  simple  and 
humiliating  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  the  eloquence  even  of  Paul  might 
here  l)e  expended  in  vain.  Had  the 
Apostle  brought  some  new  scheme  of 
philosophy  or  of  ethics,  or  some  new 
god  to  add  to  the  many  the  Athenians 
pretended  to  venerate,  and  which 
might  ha\e  amused  them  with  new 
rites  or  an  additional  pageant,  he  had 
been  well  received.  Under  some  ideas 
of  this  sort,  the  people  carried  St. 
Paul  to  the  Areopagus,  that  he  might 
explain  to  them  "  the  new  doctrine  of 
which  he  spoke."  The  Areopagus,  or 
Hill  of  Mars  {Apewsr  Uayor),  was  an 
insulated  precipitous  rock,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Athens,  where  a  celebrated  tri- 
bunal was  held,  the  judges  of  which 
were  called  Areopagites,  of  whom 
Dionysiiis  was  one.  This  court  took 
cognizance  chiefly  of  matters  of  reli- 
gion, namely,  blasphemies  against  the 
gods,  the  consecration  of  new  ones,  or 
of  new  ceremonies  in  their  worship, 
the  building  of  temples,  8<:c.  This 
was  the  place  to  which  Paul  was 
brought,  as  "  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods:"  and  where,  boldly  standing  uj') 
"  in  the  midst  of  Mars  hill,"  he  re- 
proved the  Athenians  for  their  absurd 
idolatries,  and  preached  Christ  and 
the  resun'ection ;  which  to  some  was 
foolishness,  to  others  a  matter  of  fur- 
ther curiosity,  while  a  few,  amongst 
whom  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
were  converted. — Acts  xvii. 

8t.  Paul,  in  this  address,  tells  the 
Athenians,  that,  as  he  passed  through 
their  city,  and  beheld  the  objects  of 
their  worship,  he  foimd  an  altar  with 
this  inscription — to  thk  unknoavn 
GOD.  And  although  the  researches  of 
antiquaries  have  failed  to  disco\er  an 
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altar  bearing  such  an  inscription,  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  I^ucian, 
that  sucli  really  did  exist  at  Athens  ; 
while  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Lacrtius 
the  occasion  of  several  such  altars  be- 
ing erected.  It  appears  that  the  Athe- 
nians, being  aflUctcd  with  a  pesti- 
lence, invited  Epimenidcs  to  lustrate 
their  city.  The  method  adopted  by 
him  was  to  carry  several  sheep  to  the 
Areopagus,  whence  they  were  left  to 
wander  as  they  pleased,  under  the  ob- 
servation of  persons  sent  to  attend 
them.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it 
was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  pro- 
pitious god.  By  this  ceremony,  it  is 
said,  the  city  was  relie\  ed.  But  as  it 
was  still  unknown  what  deity  was  pro- 
pitious, an  altiir  was  erected  to  the 
unhiown  god  on  every  spot  where  a 
sheep  had  been  sacrificed. — Diog. 
Laert.  in  Epimenide,  1.  i.,  c.  10. 

The  Areopagus  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Clarke :  "  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or 
one  more  calculated  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  preacher,  than  that  in  which 
the  Apostle  was  here  placed ;  and  the 
truth  of  this,  perhaps,  will  ne\ er  be 
better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who 
from  this  eminence  actually  beholds 
the  monuments  of  pagan  pomp  and 
superstition  by  which  he,  whom  the 
Athenians  considered  as  the  setter 
forth  of  stram/e  c/ods,  was  then  sur- 
rounded: representing  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  disciples  of  Socrates  and 
of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch, 
and  the  sceptic  of  the  academy,  ad- 
dressed by  a  poor  and  low ly  man,  who, 
7mde  in  speech,  without  the  enticing 
words  of  viands  tt^isdom,  enjoined  pre- 
cepts contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very 
hostile  to  their  prejudices.  One  of 
the  peculiar  pri\ileges  of  the  Areopa- 
gitrc  seems  to  have  been  set  at  defi- 
ance by  the  zeal  of  St.  Paul  on  this 
occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting 
extreme  and  exemplary  punishment 
upon  any  person  who  should  slight 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
or  blaspheme  the  gods  ol"  (ireece.  VV'e 
ascended  to  the  summit  by  means  of 
steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The 
su1)lime  scene  here  exhibited,  is  so 
striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it 
may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to  us  a 
commentiiry  upon  the  Apostle's  words, 
as  thev  were  delivered  upon  the  spot. 
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He  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
Before  him  there  was  spread  a  glori- 
ous prospect  of  mountains,  islands, 
seas,  and  skies ;  behind  him  towered 
the  lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all 
its  marble  temples.  Thus  every  ob- 
ject, whether  in  the  face  of  nature,  or 
among  the  works  of  art,  conspired  to 
elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  re- 
verence towards  that  being  who  made 
and  governs  the  world  (Acts  xvii.  24, 
28) ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which 
no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet 
is  nigh  unto  the  meanest  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being." 

ATTALIA,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Pamphylia,  which  was  visited  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  Attalus  its  founder ;  and 
was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  prefect  of  the  province. 

AVA,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Ivah,  a  city  of  Assyria,  from  whence 


Salmaneser  brought  people  to  inhabit 
Samaria  after  he  had  carried  the  Is- 
raelites away  captive.  The  precise 
situation  of  tjie  city  is  not  known ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the 
river  Diava  or  Adiava,  in  Adiabene, 
where  Ptolemy  places  a  city  called 
Abane  or  Aavane. 

AVEN.     See  On. 

AVI  MS  The,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Hivites.  But 
the  dwelling  of  the  latter  was  in  the 
north-west  of  Canaan,  while  the  Avims 
are  plainly  understood  to  have  dwelt 
in  the  southern  part,  from  Hazerim 
(perhaps  Hazeroth,  in  the  Desert,)  to 
Azzah,  which  is  Gaza ;  from  whence 
they  were  driven  by  the  Caphtorims, 
the  descendants  of  Mizraim.  (Dent, 
ii.  23.)  They  were  probably  of  the 
family  of  Cush. 

AZEKAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
iudah.     See  Bethoron. 

AZOTUS.     See  Ashdod. 

AZZAH.     See  Gaza. 


See  Hermon. 
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Baal-gad.        )  ^^ 
baal-hermon.  s 

BAAL-PEOR Peor  is  supposed  to 

have  been  a  part  of  Moimt  Abarim ; 
and  Baal  was  the  great  idol  or  chief 
god  of  the  Phenicians,  and  w as  known 
and  worshipped  under  a  similar  name, 
with  tumultuous  and  obscene  rites,  all 
over  Asia.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Bel 
of  the  Babylonians.  Baal,  by  itself, 
signifies  lord,  and  was  a  name  of  the 
solar  or  principal  god.  But  it  was  also 
variously  compounded,  in  allusion  to 
the  different  characters  and  attributes 
of  the  particular  or  local  deities  who 
were  known  by  it,  as  Baal-Peor,  Baal- 
Zebub,  Baal-Zephon,  &c.  Baal-Peor, 
then,  was  probably  the  temple  of  an 
idol  belonging  to  the  Moabites,  on 
Motmt  Abarim,  which  the  Israelites 
worshipped  when  encamped  at  Shit- 
tim:  which  brought  a  plague  upon 
them,  of  which  24,000  died.  (Numb. 
XXV.)  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an 
altar  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  deity. 

Baal-Peor  has  been  further  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  Priapus ; 
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by  others,  Saturn ;  by  others,  Pluto ; 
and  by  others  again,  Adonis.  These 
several  identifications  of  the  Moabite 
idol  with  Grecian  divinities,  are  how- 
ever not  easy  to  determine.  Selden 
imagined  that  this  idol  was  the  same 
with  Pluto ;  foimding  his  conjecture 
on  Psalm  cvi.  28,  They  joined  them- 
selves unto  Baal-Peor,  and  ate  the  sam- 
Jices  of  the  dead.  But  Vossius  and 
Home  suppose,  that  by  this  passage 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  made  to  idols,  or 
false  gods,  who  are  properly  termed 
the  dead  in  opposition  to  the  true  God, 
styled  in  the  Scriptures,  emphatically, 
the  living  God.  Mr.  Faber,  however, 
has  given  an  interpretation  of  the 
same  passage,  in  more  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptiu'e  and  the  tradi- 
tional character  of  the  idol,  and  with 
the  principles  of  the  primitive  mytho- 
logy. He  agrees  with  Calmet,  in  mak- 
ing Baal-Peor  the  same  with  Adonis ; 
a  part  of  whose  worship  consisted  in 
bewailing  him  with  funereal  rites,  as 
one  lost  or  dead,  and  afterwards  wel- 
coming, with  extravagant  joy,  his  ficti- 
tious return  to  life.     Adonis  is  thus 
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identified  with  Osiris  ;  and  both  Ado- 
nis and  Osiris  Mere,  in  fact,  but  one 
person,  venerated,  alike  in  Egypt  and 
in  Phenicia,  with  rites  first  gloomily 
funereal,  and  afterwards  tumultuously 
joyful :  this  part  of  the  mysteries  be- 
ing celebrated  at  Pcor  with  more  than 
usual  profligacy.  ITiese  rites,  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  earliest  scheme 
of  mythology,  however  subsequently 
disguised,  typified  the  seclusion  or 
death  of  the  Great  Father  in  his  pas- 
sage from  one  world  to  another ;  which 
Great  Father,  among  the  many  titles 
by  which  he  is  recognised,  was  like- 
wise denominated  Seih.  We  can  have 
no  difficulty  now  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  eating  the  sacrifices 
of  the  dead. 

"As  the  mysteries  of  Osiris,"  says 
Mr.  Faber,  "  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Seth,  or  Typhon,  or  Baal-Peor,  the 
mysteries  of  Adonis  must  also  be  iden- 
tified with  the  orgies  of  that  god.  Tlie 
sacrifices,  therefore,  of  the  dead,  which 
the  Israelites  partook  of  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal-Peor,  must  have  been 
those  that  were  offered  up  to  him 
during  the  time  of  his  supposed  death, 
or  disappearance.  To  this  species  of 
idolatry,  which  prevailed  alike  in 
Eg\-pt  and  Phenicia,  they  continued 
to  be  pertinaciously  attached  long  af- 
ter the  death  of  JVIoses ;  for  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  women  weeping  for  Tham- 
muz,  as  one  of  the  many  abominations 
of  his  degenerate  countPtmen.  (Ezek. 
viii.  4.)  The  mournful  rites  of  Adonis 
were  well  known  likewise  at  Argos,  so 
famous  for  its  many  memorials  of  the 
Deluge  ;  in  which  place,  as  elsewhere, 
his  loss  was  statedly  bewailed  by  the 
females.  He  was  equally  venerated  in 
the  island  of  Cj'prus,  where,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  was  known  by  his  Scrip- 
tural name  of  'ITiammuz  ;  for  the  sa- 
cred peculium  of  the  temple,  which 
was  dedicated  in  that  country  to  his 
paramour  Venus,  was  denominated 
Tamaseum." — Orig.  Pag.  Idol.,b.iv.  c.4. 

Without  insisting,  however,  on  an 
exact  correspondence  of  character,  or 
of  rites,  between  Baal-Peor  and  any 
other  deity,  Egyptian  or  Grecian,  what 
appears  certain  respecting  him  is,  that 
he  was  in  an  eminent  degree  the  god 
of  impurity.  Hosea,speakingof  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol,  emphatically  calls  it 
"  thai  shame:'  (Ch.  ix.  10.)  Yet  in  tlie 
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sacrifices  to  this  deity  it  was,  that  the 
MoabiteandMidianite  women  seduced 
the  fsraelites  to  join.  What  followed, 
can  be  no  matter  of  wonder. 

BAAL-ZEPHON,  or  The  god  of  the 
watch-tower,  was  probably  the  temple 
of  some  idol,  which  served  at  the 
.same  time  for  a  place  of  observation 
for  the  neighbouring  sea  and  coun- 
try, and  a  beacon  to  the  travellers  by 
either.  It  was  situated  on  a  cape  or 
promontory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
western  or  Heroopolitan  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea,  near  its  northern  extremity, 
over  against  Pihahiroth,  or  the  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  which  led  from 
the  Desert,  on  the  side  of  Egjpt,  to 
the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Bryant  supposes 
Neptune  to  have  been  the  deity  to 
whom  this  tower  or  temple  of  Baal- 
Zephon  was  dedicated  as  the  god  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  served  as  a  bea- 
con to  mariners ;  and  that  the  Posi- 
dium  of  Artimedorus  and  Strabo,  a 
Grecian  name  implying  the  same 
thing,  stood  on  the  same  spot,  instead 
of  the  promontory  Pharan  or  Ras  Mo- 
hammed, at  the  bottom  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  d'Anville  has  placed  it. 
This  is  very  probable,  as  the  term  Baal 
was  extended  to  the  chief  or  presiding 
deity  of  any  nation  or  district;  and 
Neptune  was  the  most  suitable  for 
sucn  a  situation  and  purpose. 

BABEL. — The  first  postdiluvian  citj', 
founded  by  the  several  families  of  the 
then  human  race,  assembled  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar.  This  is  the  plain 
Scriptvure  account  of  the  transaction ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  generally  re- 
ceived until  the  late  Mr.  Brj'ant  offer- 
ed a  new  hj-pothesis,  which,  like  every 
thing  else  proceeding  from  that  emi- 
nent scholar,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  made  many  converts.  ITiis 
hypothesis  contends  for  two  separate 
di.spersions  of  mankind:  the  first, 
general  .and  orderly,  from  Armenia; 
the  second,  partial  and  disorderly, 
from  Babel.  It  supposes,  that  when 
men  had  sufficiently  multiplied  to 
carry  into  effect  the  great  design  of 
colonising  the  earth,  they  took  their 
departure  from  Armenia,  accord- 
ing to  their  families  and  tribes,  to  take 
possession  of  the  several  allotments 
assigned  to  them  by  the  great  patri-  . 
arch  himself  'Fhis  was  the  first  dis- 
persion, mentioned  in  Gen.  x.,  as  oc- 
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ciUTing  in  the  days  of  Pcleg.  There 
was  one  family,  however,  that  of  Cush, 
which,  either  dissatisfied  with  the  por- 
tion assigned  to  them,  or  actuated  by 
a  roving  and  unsettled  disposition,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  rebellious 
and  ambitious  Nimrod,  struck  off 
through  the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  towards  the  east ;  when,  af- 
ter a  long  period  spent  in  wandering, 
they  retrograded  towards  the  west, 
and  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  as 
stated  in  our  Bible  translation,  "  from 
the  east,"  a  few  years,  as  supposed  by 
Mr.  Bryant,  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham. Here  they  foiuid  the  country 
already  occujned  by  the  peaceable 
children  of  Shem ;  whom,  being  join- 
ed by  many  dissatisfied  partisans  from 
the  other  fiimiiies,  and  being  of  more 
martial  habits,  they  were  sufficiently 
powerful  to  expel,  and  compelled  them 
to  tiike  refuge  in  Assyria,  where,  un- 
der their  leader  Ashur,  they  founded 
Nineveh.  The  Cuthites,  now  settled 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  fertile 
country  of  Babylonia,  began  to  con- 
cert measures  for  perpetuating  their 
power,  and  frustrating  the  threatened 
dispersion,  by  founding  a  great  em- 
pire, and  by  making  them  a  name,  or 
rather  by  instituting  a  mark  which 
should  serve  as  an  ensign  or  token  of 
imion.  They  accordingly  commenced 
building  the  city  and  tower;  when 
the  work  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
mii'aculous  confusion  of  their  speech 
or  pronunciation,  and  the  rebels  were 
broken  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
earth.  This  is  the  second  dispersion, 
mentioned  in  the  11th  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

To  this  hypothesis,  several  weighty, 
and,  as  appears  to  the  author  of  the 
present  work, unanswerable  objections 
present  themselves.  These  objections 
are  ably  stated  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry, 
and  are  in  substance  as  follows.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
family  of  Cush,  in  its  nomade  state, 
should  increase  in  an  equal  propor- 
tioii  with  those  others  who  had  quiet- 
ly settled  and  organised  themselves  in 
their  respective  countries.  But  grant- 
ing that  they  might  have  done  so,  or 
that  even,  with  smaller  numbers, 
they  might,  with  their  hardier  habits, 
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have  been  more  than  a  match  for  the 
peaceable  Ashurites ;  still,  their  sub- 
sequent history,  as  involved  in  the 
hypothesis,  is  romantic  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Bryant  himself  admits,  on  the  au- 
thority of  pagan  writers,  the  alarm 
and  confusion  which  prevailed  among 
the  rebels,  when  supernaturaUy  con- 
founded and  cUspersed.  "  Now,"  says 
Mr.Faber, "  under  such  circumstances, 
is  it  credible,  that  these  poor,  dispirit- 
ed, panic-stricken,  disjointed  fugitives 
should  immediately  attack  the  sur- 
rounding well-settled  nations ;  not 
only  attack,  but  universally  subdue 
them ;  not  only  subdue  them,  but 
compel  the  vanquished  to  renounce 
the  patriarchal  religion  of  Noah,  and 
to  adopt  instead  of  it  the  idolatrous 
superstition  invented  by  the  conquer- 
ors?" For  all  this  it  was  necessary 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant  that 
they  should  do,  to  explain  the  univer- 
sality of  that  system  of  idolatry  which 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  at  Babel. 

In  order  to  support  this  hj-jjothesis, 
its  atithor  has  given  an  accommodat- 
ing gloss  to  his  translation  of  the  first 
nine  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Genesis,  by  variously  rendering  the 
Hebrew  words  Col  Aretz,  every  region, 
or  the  whole  earth.  In  the  first  and 
eighth  verses,  and  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  ninth,  he  interprets  these  words 
in  their  visual  sense ;  but  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  same  verse,  which  de- 
scribes the  confusion  of  language,  he 
renders  them  the  ichole  land,  meaning 
the  land  of  .Shinar  only,  or  the  Cuthite 
builders  of  Babel.  But  if  Col  Aretz 
implies  the  whole  earth  in  the  other 
three  passages,  which  it  evidently 
does,  and  is  so  admitted  by  Mr.Bryant 
himself,  it  must  have  the  same  mean- 
ing ui  this  ;  that  is,  all  the  inhabitants 
then  living  on  the  earth  assembled  at 
Babel.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible, that  all  mankind  were  assem- 
bled at  Babel,  and  were  all  concerned 
in  building  the  tower,  and  not  a  par- 
ticular people ;  that  all  w  ere  affected 
by  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  and  that 
such  confusion  took  place  before  this 
the  first  and  only  dispersion. 

Mr.  Bryant,  further  to  maintain  his 
argument,  renders  the  passage  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
"And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  jour- 
neyed," '■'■It  came  to  pass  in  the  journey- 
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i>h(/  of  the  peopled  But  the  pronoun 
t/tei/  in  tliis  pussaj^e,  clearly  refers,  not 
to  a  particular  or  newly-mentioned 
people,  but  to  the  same  Col  Aretz  of 
the  lirst  verse — the  whole  earth  or  all 
mankind.  These  are  said,  in  our  Bible 
translation,  to  have  journeyed  "  from 
tlie  east;"  whereas,  if  the  Ark  rested 
(m  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  the  jour- 
ney was  not  from  the  cast,  but  from 
the  north.  To  explain  this,  Mr.  Bryant 
makes  his  Cuthites  take  a  lon<>'  detour, 
first  eastwards,  and  then  westwards ; 
and  Dr.  Shuckford  and  Mr.  ^Vilford, 
for  the  same  reason,  place  the  Ararat 
of  Moses  in  Cashgar;  which,  as  lying 
to  the  east  of  Babel,  makes  the  jour- 
ney, either  of  the  Cuthites  or  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  "  from  the  east." 
But  this  phrase,  as  shewn  both  by  Mr. 
Faber  and  Mr.  Penn,  admits  of  a  dif- 
ferent constructiini.  The  Hebrew  word 
rendered  the  east,  denotes  priority  ei- 
ther of  place  or  time ;  and  it  obttiined 
the  first  sionification  from  a  general 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  east 
was  the  front  or  fore  part  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  passage,  instead  of  "  as  they 
journeyed  /V(»rt  the  east,^'  maybe  more 
correctly  rendered  "as  they  /i'/-i<  jour- 
neyed." (See  Ararat.)  Mr.  Penn  sup- 
poses, that  the  emigrants  from  Ar- 
menia were  guided  in  their  route  by 
the  course  of  the  river  Euphrates :  a 
very  happy  conjectm'e.  What  was  the 
cause  that  determined  them  to  under- 
take this  migi-ation  in  a  body  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the 
labour  of  cultivating  the  rugged  siu*- 
face  of  Armenia,  and  of  making  it 
yield  an  easy  subsistence  for  their 
accumulating  numbers,  was  the  true 
cause ;  and  that  the  seaixh  of  a  liner 
climate,  and  a  more  fertile  soil,  was 
the  temptation  w  hich  induced  them  to 
wander  southwards:  in  which  search, 
it  was  far  more  natural  that  tliey 
shoidd  follow  the  valley  which  the 
Euphrates  opened  for  them,  than  that 
they  should  trust  themselves  to  the 
difficult,  sterile,  and  unknown  regions 
of  the  Tauric  range.  This  route  will 
also  corresjjond  with  the  description 
given  of  it  by  Berosus  ;  who  expressly 
says  that  it  was  circuitous.  To  render 
this  conjecture  still  more  probable, 
tlie  eastern  name  of  the  Euphrates  is 
Phrat;  which  is  the  na.mc  used  by 
Moses.  Now  Vratta  in  Ihc  Sanscrit 
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(pronounced  Vrat),  denotes  a  circle. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Faber  conjectures,  the 
holy  stream  of  the  Babylonians  was 
called  Phrat  or  \'rat,  from  the  well- 
known  form  of  its  course.  Hence  also 
it  is,  with  equal  felicity,  conjectured, 
that  the  Greek  translator  of  Berosus, 
mistaking,  as  was  common  w ith  all  of 
that  nation,  a  proper  for  a  common 
name,  rendered  it  peri.v,  or  circularly ; 
while  the  Chalda'an  historian  really 
described  the  route  along  the  course 
of  the  Phrat  or  \'rat. 

Mr.  Bryant,  observmg  that  Abraham 
tra\elled  all  the  way  from  Chaldaja  to 
I'^gypt,  and  found  nt)  diiiicidty  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood  in  all  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  passed,  w  ithout 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  concludes 
that  language  was  not  the  thing  that 
was  confounded.  But  in  the  whole  of 
this  route,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  nothing  is  said  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
land,  one  language,  or  dialects  of 
one  langoiage,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac,  or  Arabic,  were  generally  spoken. 
Canaan,  Philislia,  antl  Egypt,  were  all 
peopled  by  the  childi'en  of  Ham ;  and 
in  his  converse  with  the  sons  of  Heth 
at  Hebron,  with  the  Philistines  at 
Gerar,  and  with  the  Mizraim  in  Egypt, 
Abraham  had  no  occasion  for  any 
other  language  than  his  own  native 
Chaldee. 

That  the  confusion  at  Babel  was  a 
real  confusion  of  language,  and  not  a 
temporary  one  of  pronunciation  mere- 
ly ;  and  that  all  the  three  great  fami- 
lies were  implicated  in  it ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  all  were  equally  the  sub- 
jects of  the  dispersion;  are  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones :  who  traces  three  pri- 
mary languages,  into  which  all  others 
ultimately  resolve  themselves,  and 
which  differ  so  essentially  and  radi- 
cally from  each  other  in  words,  gram- 
mar, and  construction,  that  no  two  of 
them  could  ha\  e  originated  from  the 
third.  These  three  primary  languages 
are  the  Sanscrit,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Sclavonic. 

But  the  most  conclusive  argument 
in  favour  of  the  assembly  of  all  the 
human  race  in  a  single  connnunity  at 
Babel,  and  their  common  dispersion 
from  thence,  is  derived  from  the  uni- 
formitv  di.suovcrablc  in  the  mytholo- 
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gies  of  the  whole  pagan  world.  This 
iiniformity  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  way.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  systems  so  analogous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  preposterous,  should 
have  been  separately  contrived  by  a 
multitude  of  nations;  or  that  these, 
widely  separated,  should  have  copied 
from  each  other.  There  could  then 
have  been  no  prior  dispersion  from 
Armenia,  before  men  had  apostatized 
from  the  patriarchal  religion ;  for  that 
such  apostacy  began  at  Babel,  will  be 
made  appear,  and  is  indeed  admitted 
by  all.  Mr.  Bryant,  to  reconcile  this 
difficulty  with  his  hypothesis,  sup- 
poses the  Cushim,  who  first  set  up  a 
false  religion,  to  have  enforced  it,  after 
their  dispersion  from  Babel,  by  con- 
quest, on  all  the  other  families  pre- 
viously settled  in  their  respective  com- 
munities :  a  wild  and  romantic  idea, 
so  contrary  to  reason  and  experience, 
as  to  require  no  serious  confutation. 
Mr.  Faber  supposes  the  same  Cushim 
to  have  acquired  the  ascendancy  over 
the  other  families  ;  that  they  instituted 
the  division  of  society  into  castes, 
usurping  to  themselves  the  orders  of 
the  military  and  priesthood ;  that  at 
the  dispersion,  they  mingled  in  par- 
ties, and,  by  consent,  with  the  other 
families,  who  had  no  similar  orders  of 
their  own,  for  national  protection  and 
the  services  of  religion.  This,  though 
all  here  must  be  conjecture,  is  a  far 
more  rational  scheme  than  that  of 
Mr.  Bryant.  But  some  at  least  of 
every  family  might  have  been  suffici- 
ently infected  with  the  Babylonian 
apostacy,  to  carry  it  with  them,  and  to 
preserve  it,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Cushim. 

It  is  however  incontestable,  that  the 
Cuthites  did  acquire  the  ascendancy 
over  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Noah ; 
that  they  conunenced  establishing  the 
first  universal  empire  after  the  Plood, 
under  Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Babel;  and  that  they 
were  the  first  apostates  from  the  true 
religion,  in  setting  up  a  mixed  system 
of  Hero  worship  and  Sabianism,  or 
the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven. 
This  earliest  and  most  simple  form  of 
idolatry  long  prevailed  throughout 
the  East;  until,  in  the  natural  pro- 
gTess  of  declension,  it  degenerated 
into  idolatry  more  properly  so  called, 
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or  the  worship  of  material  representa- 
tions of  celestial  objects.  This  inevit- 
able result  of  forsaking  the  true  God, 
if  it  did  not  first  shew  itself  among 
the  Mizraim  in  Egypt,  was  consum- 
mated by  them,  and  wrought  into  that 
complex  system  of  Polytheism  which 
was  speedily  ingrafted  on  the  primi- 
tive mythology  of  the  Western  nations. 
Associated  with  the  Cuthite  worship 
of  their  hero-gods,  who  were  at  once 
the  first  parents  of  mankind  and  their 
own  postdiluvian  ancestors,  the  one, 
according  to  their  system,  a  tjansrai- 
gratory  re-appearance  of  the  other, 
were  the  principal  features  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge, 
which  were  also  blended  together  in 
one  and  the  same  scheme.  Thus,  the 
chief  hero  god,  or  Noah,  was  the  same 
personage  as  Adam;  Paradise  and 
Ararat  were  supposed,  geographically, 
to  coincide  with  each  other,  to  be  both 
lofty  and  both  insular:  so  that  the 
world  was  renovated  from  the  same 
spot  where  it  had  begun.  The  waters 
of  Eden,  and  the  sea-girt  Ararat,  were 
equally  venerated  in  some  holy  stream, 
or  were  converted  into  some  fabulous 
passage  to  a  future  state ;  and  the  Ark 
was  at  once  the  ship  of  Noah,  and  the 
earth — the  dark  womb  of  both  the  first 
and  second  races  of  mankind,  and  the 
mystical  tomb  of  the  great  father,  in 
which  he  was  feigned  to  have  been 
shut  up,  and  to  have  emerged  again 
from  his  temporary  prison  or  coffin 
into  a  new  existence.  Agreeably  to 
these  doctrines,  which  entered  into 
every  scheme  of  pagan  mythology,  and 
which  were  the  real  anti-types  of  the 
scenic  rites  in  all  the  ancient  myste- 
ries,— moimtains,  islands,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  caverns  (which  represented  the 
interior  of  the  Ark),  became  objects 
of  superstitious  veneration ;  and  when 
nature  did  not  furnish  them,  they 
were,  as  necessary  emblems  of  the 
Cuthite  mythology,  constructed  arti- 
ficially. We  may  hence  obtain  the 
origin  of  the  projected  tower  of 
Babel,  a  huge  pyramidal  structure, 
which,  like  its  copies  in  Egypt,  the 
work  of  the  sai^^e  architects,  was  an 
imitative  Ararat;  which,  like  these, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  river, 
by  which  it  was  probably  insulated; 
and  which,  like  these  also,  it  is  more 
than  conjectural, had  its  central  cavern. 
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These  were  the  nidiments  of  idohi- 
try  discoverable  in  every  pagan  sys- 
tem— that  first  departure  from  the 
true  religion  after  the  Flood,  which, 
as  has  been  observed,  began  with  the 
sons  of  Ham  at  Babel,  from  whence, 
as  from  a  centre,  it  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  world.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Faber  well  observes,  "  The  prophet  of 
the  Apocalypse  styles  Babylon  or  Babel 
the  mother  of  harlots  ami  abominatioius 
of  the  earth :  by  which,  it  need  scarce- 
ly be  observed,  is  meant,  in  the  figxi  • 
rative  language  of  Scripture,  that  all 
the  abominations  of  apostate  idolatry 
originated  from  that  city,  as  from  a 
common  parent.  St.  John  is  indeed 
speaking  of  a  mystic  Babel ;  but  unless 
the  type  actually  correspond  with  the 
anti-tj-pe,  the  whole  propriety  of  the 
allusion  is  destroyed.  What  the  figu- 
rative Babel,  therefore,  has  been  in 
the  Christian  world,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  literal  Babel  was  in  the  patri- 
archal world.  But,  in  the  Christian 
world,  the  figurative  Babel  has  been 
the  mother  of  an  idolatrous  apostacy, 
which,  reviving  under  a  new  name, 
the  ancient  Pagan  demonolatry,  or  wor- 
ship of  deified  men,  long  disfigured, 
in  almost  exery  part  of  the  Church 
universal,  the  pure  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel.  Therefore  the  literal  Babel 
must  have  been  the  mother,  in  the 
patriarchal  world,  of  that  mixed  sys- 
tem of  demonolatry,  which  seduced 
men  from  the  truth,  and  which  was 
thence  diffused  throughout  every  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  This  conclu- 
sion seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  from 
the  language  used  by  the  Apostle: 
and,  in  the  abstract,  it  must  be  equally 
drawn  both  by  Papist  and  by  Protest- 
ant ;  for,  whatever  community  may  be 
meant  by  the  mystic  Babel,  since  its 
characteristic  is  that  of  being  the 
parent  and  author  of  an  idolatrous 
system  which  spreads  itself  over  tlie 
earth,  its  prototype,  the  literal  Babel, 
must  necessarily  have  been  distin- 
guished by  a  similar  characteristic. 
In  other  words,  the  one  idolatrous  sys- 
tem, which,  with  certain  modifications, 
prevailed  alike  in  every  pagan  nation, 
must  have  originated  at  Babel,  and 
must,  from  that  first  postdiluvian  city, 
ha\  e  been  carried  into  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  by  them  of  the  dispersion, 
'lliis  character  of  Babel  agrees  very 
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exactly  with  what  we  read  of  it  in 
various  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
It  is  uniformly  represented  as  being 
given  up  to  the  vain  imaginations  of  a 
gross  idolatry :  and  there  are  two  pas- 
sages in  particular,  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  decidedly  and  literally  con- 
firm the  opinion,  that  must  apparently 
be  tlrawn  from  the  language  employed 
by  St.  John  respecting  the  antitypical 
and  mystic  Babel.  The  literal  city  of 
Nimrod  is  said  by  Jeremiah  to  have 
been  a  golden  cup,  that  made  all  the 
earth  drunken:  the  nations  hare  drunken 
of  her  vine,  therefore  are  the  nations 
mad.  (Jer.  li.  7.)  If  we  inquire  what 
is  intended  by  this  intoxicatinfi  potion, 
which  Babel  figuratively  administered 
to  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
which  produced  the  effect  of  complete- 
ly disordering  their  spiritual  under- 
standing, we  are  afterwards  jilainly 
told  that  it  was  idolatry.  (Cli.  li.  17, 
18,  19.)  In  a  similar  strain  we  find 
the  same  city  addressed  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah.  Persist  now  in  thine  en- 
chantments and  in  the  multitude  of  thij 
sorceries,  in  which  thou  hast  laboured 
FROM  THY  YOUTH  ;  if  peradventure  thou 
mayest  be  projited,  if  thou  mayest  be 
strengtheiud  by  them.  Behold,  they  shall 
be  as  stubble,  the  fire  shall  burn  them 
up.  Such  shall  these  be  unto  thee,  with 
whom  thou  hast  laboured;  thy  negoci- 
ators,  with  whom  thou  hast  dealt  from 
THY  YOUTH.  (Isaiah  xlvii.  12, 14,  15.) 
Sorcery  and  enchantment  formed  a  con- 
stituent and  essential  part  of  the  false 
theology  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  theo- 
logy, with  the  fumes  of  which  Babel 
made  ALL  the  earth  drunken.  But  in  such 

5)ractices  Babel  is  here  said  to  have 
aboured  from  her  youth.  Now  the 
allegorical  youth  of  an  empire  is  the 
earliest  period  of  its  existence.  Tliere- 
fore  Babel  must  have  been  idolatrous 
from  the  very  first." 

The  next  question  of  importiince 
connected  with  the  history  of  Babel, 
is  the  a;ra  of  the  tower.  This,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  fixed  in  the  year  101 
after  the  Flood;  which  was  the  year, 
according  to  the  chronologj-  of*  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  in  which  Peleg 
was  bom :  in  whose  days  the  earth  is 
said  to  ha\  e  been  divided :  and  as  the 
name  of  this  patriarch  signifies  divi- 
sion, it  is  contended  by  the  authors  of 
this  opinion,  that  such  name  was  given 
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from  the  remarkable  occurrence  which 
attended  his  birth ;  and  consequently, 
that  this,  namely,  the  year  101,  was 
the  precise  sera  of  the  Babylonic  dis- 
persion. But  a  short  investigation 
will  prove  this  to  have  been  impossi- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  the  name  of 
Peleg,  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  division  of  the  earth,  might  have 
been  given,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  by  prophetic  anticipation.  Se- 
condly, in  the  list  of  the  several  patri- 
archs, in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
amongst  whose  children  the  earth  was 
divided,  and  who  must  have  been  bom 
previous  to  the  division,  there  are  men- 
tioned 13  sons  of  Joktan,  the  younger 
brother  of  Peleg ;  who,  as  Archbishop 
Usher  remarks,  must  have  been  born 
many  years  after  Peleg's  birth.  Lastly, 
we  have  seen  that  the  idolatry  of  the 
whole  earth  originated  at  Babel ;  and 
we  have  also  seen  that  the  leading  fea- 
ture in  this  primitive  scheme  of  idola- 
try, was  the  worship  of  the  deified 
Noah  and  his  three  sons.  Now  it  is 
obvious,  that  such  a  scheme  could 
not  have  been  contemplated  while 
these  personages  were  still  alive.  But 
Noah  lived  350,  and  Shem  502  years 
after  the  Flood ;  which  was  probably 
about  the  limit  of  the  lives  of  Ham 
and  Japheth  also ;  consequently,  their 
canonization  could  not  have  taken 
place  before  this  latter  period.  It  could 
not  indeed  have  been  till  long  after ; 
for  it  is  absurd  to  siippose  that  the 
generation  then  living  could  have 
been  brought  at  once  to  venerate  their 
deceased  ancestors  as  gods.  The  pro- 
gress of  idolatry,  infatuating  as  it  is, 
is  never  so  rapid  as  this.  Still  the  dif- 
ficulty recurs,  that  the  division  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  comple- 
tion of  this  scheme  of  idolatrj',  took 
place  in  the  days  of  Peleg.  Now  ad- 
mitting this  statement  to  refer,  as  it 
may,  to  any  part  of  the  life-time  of 
Peleg,  that  patriarch  died,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  in  the  year 
340  after  the  Flood,  10  years  before 
Noah,  and  160  before  Shem.  How  is 
this  ?  All  is  here  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  from  which  we  may  best  trust 
to  Mr.  Faber,  from  whom  we  have 
already  so  largely  quoted,  to  extricate 
us.  "  The  more  I  have  considered  the 
early  postdiluvian  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,"  sjiys  tills  iutelli- 
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gent  writer,  "  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  the  Oriental  Christians  did 
wisely  in  rejecting  it  as  palpably  cor- 
rupt and  erroneous.  If  we  adopt  it,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  hampered  on 
every  side  with  invincible  difficulties 
and  contradictions.  We  must  believe, 
that  when  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
the  Flood  was  but  an  event  of  yester- 
day, a  general  apostacy,  itself  always 
a  gradual  work  of  time,  took  place 
from  pure  religion.  We  must  believe, 
that  Noah  and  his  three  sons  were 
translated  to  the  sphere  and  erected 
into  demon  gods,  while  as  yet  they 
were  living  mortals  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  We  must  believe,  that, 
notwithstanding  they  were  extrava- 
gantly venerated  as  gods,  they  were 
yet  disobeyed  as  men  and  as  princes ; 
for  we  mvist  admit  that  all  their  chil- 
dren rebelled  against  them,  threw  off 
with  a  high  hand  the  yoke  of  their 
patriarchal  authority,  and  marched 
away  in  a  body  under  the  command  of 
Nimrod.  We  must  believe,  that  they 
accomplished  this  feat,  and  built  a 
stupendous  pyramid  of  brick,  each 
side  of  which  measured  a  furlong,  at 
so  early  a  period,  that  it  seems  phy- 
sically impossible  for  an  adequate 
number  of  persons  to  have  been  then 
produced  from  only  three  original 
pairs.  We  must  believe,  that  they 
were  not  only  equal  to  such  enter- 
prizes,  but  that  the  mere  beginning 
of  their  empire  comprised  four  cities  ; 
and  that  four  others,  one  of  the  least 
noted  of  which  is  styled  a  great  city, 
were  soon  afterwards  erected.  (Gen. 
X.  10,  12.)  We  must  believe,  that  a 
great  grandson  of  Noah,  evidently  the 
youngest  of  the  children  of  Cush,  ac- 
quired the  wonderfiU  influence,  which 
we  have  seen  him  exerting,  not  only 
while  the  sovereign  jjatriarch  and  his 
triple  offspring  were  all  living,  and 
while  the  latter  were  in  their  full 
strength  and  vigour,  but  diu"ing  his  own 
mere  boyhood :  so  that  a  raw  stripling 
shotild  have  been  the  conductor  of  a 
successful  rebellion  against  the  deep- 
rooted  and  prescriptive  authority  of 
those,  whom  yet,  though  he  had 
thrown  off  their  rule  as  princes,  he 
persuaded  his  lawless  followers  to 
worship  as  gods.  We  must  believe, 
that  Abraham,  who  is  described  as 
dying  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man 
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full  of  years,  as  the  term  of  human 
life  then  \\  as, — that  this  identical  aged 
Abraham  yet  died  35  years  before  his 
remote  ancestor  Sliem,  three  years  be- 
fore iSelah,  and  no  less  than  75  years 
before  Eber.  (Gen.  xxv.  H.)  We  must 
belie>'e,  that  he  survived  his  own 
father  'ferah  no  more  than  40  years : 
when  yet  we  are  assured,  that  he  was 
75  years  old  when  he  lelt  Haran, 
w  here  Terah  had  died ;  and  that  he 
himself  died  at  the  a^e  of  1 75  years ; 
which  of  course  wovild  make  him  siu*- 
\ive  his  father  a  whole  century.  (Gen. 
xi.  31,  82,  xii.  4,,iS:  xxv.  7.)  We  must, 
iinally,  believe,  in  addition  to  all  these 
palpable  contradictions,  that  Abraham 
was  contemporary  with  Noah  for  the 
space  of  58  years,  and  with  .Shem  du- 
ring- his  whole  life  ;  that  Isaac  was 
born  only  42  years  after  the  death  of 
Noah,  and  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  JShem  110  years ;  and,  as  not  the 
least  mention  is  made  of  any  inter- 
course between  Abraham  or  Isaac  and 
those  \  enerable  patriarchs,  that  both 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the  various 
nations  among  which  they  sojoimied, 
were  alike  ignorant  of,  and  indifl'erent 
about  their  very  existence.  All  these 
matters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rise  of 
various  comparatively  powerful  mon- 
archies within  the  four  first  centuries 
after  the  Flood,  we  must  believe,  in 
some  instances,  contrari/  to  the  parallel 
testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  if 
we  choose  to  abide  by  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Hence  I  have  no  scruple 
in  rejecting  it:  if  not  for  other  more 
consequential  reasons,  yet  for  this  pal- 
pable and  direct  one — the  chronoloiji/ 
makes  Abraham  survive  his  father 
only  40  years  ;  the  history/  makes  him 
survive  him  a  whole  century." 

Mr.  Faber  then  goes  on  to  shew, 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Samarit;m 
Pentateuch  reconciles  every  date  and 
surmoimts  e\ery  difficulty.  It  repre- 
sents >Shem  as  dying  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  death  of  Peleg, 
instead  of  more  than  that  number  of 
years  afterw  ards,  and  almost  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  Ijefore  the  death  of 
Abraham ;  whom,  in  accordance  with 
the  history,  it  makes  to  survive  his 
father  Terah  precisely  100  years.  It 
removes  the  difliculties  with  which 
the  Hebrew  chronology  invests  the 
whole  history,  by  giving  time,  while  it 
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allows  the  dispersion  to  ha\c  taken 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  Peleg's  life, 
for  the  13  sous  of  his  younger  brother 
Joktan  to  \u\c  becimie  heads  of  iiuni- 
lies:  for  Noah  and  his  sons  to  have 
died,  as  it  is  pro\ed  they  must  have 
done,  prior  to  the  emigration  from 
Armenia;  for  Nimrod,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  boy,  to  ha\e  been  of  an  age  suit- 
able to  his  exploits,  and  to  have  ac- 
quired the  sovereign  command,  not,  in 
the  lace  of  all  proljabilily,  while  the 
four  great  patriarchs  were  living,  but 
after  their  decease ;  and  for  the  I'ami- 
lies  of  mankind  to  have  multiplied 
sufficiently  to  undertake  the  stupend- 
ous work  of  the  tower.  It  explains 
also  the  silence  respecting  iShem  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  by  making  the 
former  die  in  Armenia  440  years  be- 
fore the  latter  was  born,  instead  of 
surviving  him  35  years.  And,  lastly,  it 
makes  sacred  history  accord  with  pro- 
fane :  the  Babylonic  history  of  Berosus, 
and  the  old  records  consulted  by  Epi- 
phanius,  both  placing  the  death  of 
Noah  and  his  sons  before  the  emigra- 
tion from  Armenia. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  argiiment  is 
as  follows:  All  the  descendants  of 
Noah  remained  in  Armenia  in  peace- 
able subjection  to  the  patriarchal  reli- 
gion and  government  during  the  life- 
time of  the  four  royal  patriarchs,  or  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
after  the  Flood ;  when,  gradually  falling 
off  from  the  pure  worship  of  God  and 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  respective 
heads  of  families,  and  seduced  by  the 
schemes  of  the  ambitious  Nimrod, 
and  further  actuated  by  a  restless  dis- 
position, or  a  desire  for  a  more  fer- 
tile country,  they  migrated  in  a  body 
southwards,  till  they  reached  tlie 
plains  of  .Shinar,  probal)ly  about  GO 
years  after  the  death  of  Shem.  Here, 
under  the  command  of  their  new 
leader,  and  his  dominant  militury  and 
sacerdotal  Cuthites,  by  whom  the  ori- 
ginal scheme  of  idolatry,  the  ground- 
work of  which  was  probably  laid  in 
Armenia,  was  now  perfected ;  and, 
with  the  express  \iew  to  counteract 
the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  their 
dispersion  into  different  countries, 
they  began  to  build  the  city  and 
tower,  and  set  up  a  banner  which 
should  scr\e  as  a  mark  of  national 
miion,  and  concentrate  them  in  one 
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unbroken  empire:  when  they  were 
defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  mira- 
culous confusion  of  tongues.  All  this 
probably  occupied  the  further  space 
of  20  or  21  years ;  making  81  from 
the  death  of  Shem,  and  583  after  the 
Flood.  All  of  which  also  will  come 
within  the  life  of  Peleg,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  died 
in  the  year  640. 

The  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  chro- 
nologies are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
work :  by  which  the  reader  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing, 
at  a  view,  the  dates  above  men- 
tioned. 

With  respect  to  the  tower,  as  a  solid 
pile  of  such  stupendous  dimensions 
would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  natural 
mound,  and  thus  its  further  progress 
towards  dissolution  be  arrested — it 
probably  remained  in  this  state  until 
it  re-appeared  in  something  like  its 
original  form  and  destiny  in  the  tower 
of  Belus  of  the  second  Babel,  or  Baby- 
lon ;  the  mound,  which  was  perhaps 
traditionally  looked  upon  as  sacred, 
while  it  saved  much  labour,  affording 
a  convenient  basement  for  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  superstructure.  The 
remains  of  this  tower  are  now  found 
in  the  ruin  termed  the  Birs  Nemroud, 
on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  See 
the  next  article. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that 
the  badge,  or  banner,  set  up  at  Babel, 
which  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  called  a  "  name,"  is,  in  the  original, 
Sem,  a  token.  The  corresponding 
Syrian  word  Sema,  in  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage, was  the  name  given  to  the 
female  image  in  the  temple  of  Hiera- 
polis,  having  a  dove  upon  her  head. 
Now  there  is  a  tradition  respecting 
Semiramis,  that  her  standard  was  a 
dove,  and  that  she  herself  was  trans- 
formed into  a  dove.  Hence  Mr.  Faber 
conjectiures,  that  from  Sema  Rama,  or 
the  lofty  token,  came  the  name  of 
Semiramis,  the  fabulous  consort  of 
Ninus  or  Nimrod.  And  hence  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  name,  or  token, 
which  the  people  of  Babel  made  for 
themselves,  was  not  a  name  merely, 
which  has  little  meaning,  and  could 
be  of  little  use,  but  a  national  ensign, 
having  emblazoned  on  it  the  figure  of 
a  dove. 
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BABYI-ON,the  capital  of  Babylonia 
or  Chaldaea,  seated  on  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, in  32°  25'  north  latitude,  and 
44°  east  longitude.  This  was  probably 
the  first  city  built  after  the  Flood ;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nimrod,  afterwards  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Belus,  on  the  same  place 
where  the  tower  of  Babel  was  already 
begim.  But  it  must  have  been  long 
before  it  attained  its  subsequent  size 
and  splendoiu".  It  is  most  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  after  the  confusion  of 
langTiage,  and  the  dispersion  which 
took  place  at  Babylon,  on  which  Nim- 
rod and  his  Cuthites  were  expending 
all  their  efforts,  the  city  was  left  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  formed  an  ap- 
pendage to  some  other  state  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Shem ;  to  whom  all 
this  country  was  more  particularly  al- 
lotted. What  was  its  exact  condition 
and  fate  after  this  event  we  can  never 
know.  We  find,  however,  that  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Chedorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam,  was  the  greatest  potentate  of 
these  countries ;  and  it  probably  was 
at  that  time  in  his  possession.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  Babylon  until  the  time  of  Belesis  or 
Nabonassar,  who  in  Scripture  is  called 
Baladan ;  under  whom,  and  his  suc- 
cesssors,  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
acquired  some  degree  of  importance. 
But  in  the  interval  between  Chedor- 
laomer and  Baladan,  Babylon  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians, 
who  had  acquired  the  greater  power, 
and  had  swallowed  nip  this  country, 
as  in  aU  probability  that  of  Elam  also. 

To  supply  the  want  of  authentic  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  Babylon 
during  this  long  interval,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  examine  into  the  accounts 
given  in  profane  history :  but  there  all 
is  darkness  and  confusion.  Much  is 
related  of  the  exploits  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis;  but  so  extravagant  and 
contradictory  are  the  accounts  given 
of  them,  that  we  are  glad  to  take  shel- 
ter under  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
that  these  personages  were  altogether 
fictitious,  and  that  Babylon,  from  the 
time  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  Baladan, 
possessed  neither  power  nor  note. 

It  was  under  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
Babylon,  then  become  the  seat  of  uni- 
versal empire,  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired    that    extent  and    magnifi- 
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cence,  and  those  stupendous  works 
were  completed,  which  rendered  it 
tlie  wonder  of  the  world  and  of"  pos- 
terity: and  accordin<!:ly,  this  prince, 
then  the  most  potent  on  the  earth, 
arroj^ated  to  himself  the  whole  jl^'lory 
of  its  erection  ;  and  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart  exclaimed,  "  Is  not  this  }^eat 
Babylon  that  I  have  built?"  The  city 
at  this  period  stood  on  both  sides  the 
riveri.which  intersected  it  in  the  mid- 
_dle.i  It  was,  according  to  the  least 
computation,  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
45  miles  in  circumference ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  older  author 
of  the  two,  and  indeed  of  all  who  have 
Avritten  upon  it,  60  miles.  Its  shape 
was  that  of  a  square,  traversed  each 
way  by  25  principal  streets  ;  which  of 
course  intersected  each  other,  divid- 
ing the  city  into  626  squares.  I'hese 
streets  were  terminated  at  each  end 
by  gates  of  brass,  of  prodigious  size 
and  strength,  with  a  smaller  one 
opening  towards  the  river.  The  walls, 
from  the  most  moderate  accounts, 
were  75  feet  in  height  and  32  in 
breadth ;  while  Herodotus  makes  them 
300  in  height  and  75  in  breadth : 
which  last  measurement,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  is  worthy  of  credit,  as 
Herodotus  is  miich  the  oldest  author 
who  describes  them,  and  who  gives 
their  original  height ;  whereas,  those 
who  follow  him  in  their  accounts  of 
these  stupendous  walls,  describe  them 
as  they  w  ere  after  they  had  been  taken 
dow  n  to  the  lesser  elevation  by  Darius 
Hyst;\spes.  They  were  built  of  brick, 
cemented  with  bitumen  instead  of 
mortar ;  and  were  encompassed  by  a 
broad  and  deep  ditch,  lined  with  the 
same  materials,  as  were  also  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  its  course  through 
the  city:  the  inhabitants  descending 
to  the  water  by  steps  through  the 
smaller  brass  gates  before  mentioned, 
'llie  houses  were  three  or  four  stories 
high,  separated  from  each  other  by 
small  courts  or  gardens,  with  open 
spaces  and  even  fields  interspersed 
over  the  immense  area  enclosed  with- 
in the  walls.  Over  the  river  was  a 
bridge,  connecting  the  two  halves  of 
the  city,  which  stood,  the  one  on  its 
eastern,  and  the  other  on  its  western 
bank ;  the  river  nmning  nearly  north 
and  south.  The  bridge  was  five  fur- 
longs in  length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth, 
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and  had  a  palace  at  each  end,  with,  it 
is  said,  a  subten'aneous  passage  be- 
neath the  river,  from  one  to  the  other : 
the  work  of  Semiramis.  Within  the 
city,  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  or  Jupi- 
ter, which  Herodotus  describes  as  a 
square  of  tw  o  stadia,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile :  in  the  midst  of  which  arose  the 
celebrated  tower,  to  which  both  the 
same  writer,  and  Strabo,  give  an  ele- 
vation of  one  stadium,  or  (560  feet; 
and  the  same  measure  at  its  base :  the 
whole  being  divided  into  eight  sepa- 
rate towers,  one  above  another,  of  dc 
creasing  dimensions  to  the  summit ; 
where  stood  a  chapel,  containing  a 
couch,  table,  and  other  things  of  gold. 
Here  the  principal  devotions  were  per- 
formed ;  and  over  this,  on  the  highest 
platform  of  all,  was  the  observatory, 
by  the  Help  of  which,  the  Babylonians 
arrived  to  such  perfection  in  astro- 
nomy, that  Calisthenes  the  philoso- 
pher, who  accompanied  Alexander  to 
Babylon,  foiuid  astronomical  obsen'a- 
tions  for  1903  years  backwards  from 
that  time ;  which  reach  as  high  as  the 
115th  year  after  the  Flood.  A  wind- 
ing staircase  on  the  outside  formed 
the  ascent  to  this  stupendous  edifice. 
It  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  ob- 
served, that  some  writers,  misled  as  it 
woidd  seem  by  the  Latin  translation 
of  Herodotus,  have  assigned  a  most 
extravagant  magnitude  to  this  build- 
ing; to  which  the  dimensions  given 
above  are  absolutely  nothing.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Dr.  Heylin  gives  us  a  set 
of  measurements,  which  would  make 
the  tower  equal,  in  height  at  least,  if 
not  in  bulk,  to  Mount  /F'-tna;  and  says, 
that  the  road  leading  to  the  top,  was 
so  wide  as  to  allow  sufficient  room  for 
horses  and  carriages  to  meet  and  turn, 
w  ith  inns,  and  even  fields  of  grass  and 
com,  at  proper  distances :  and  yet  this 
is  the  only  accoimt  which  Dr.  Wells 
has  given :  well  may  he  say,  he  leaves 
his  reader  to  gi\e  what  credit  he 
pleases  to  it. 

On  eidier  side  of  the  river  (accord- 
ing to  Diodorus),  adjoining  the  bridge, 
was  a  palace ;  that  on  the  w  estem  bank 
being  by  much  the  larger.  This  palace  i 
w  as  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
strongly  fortified  with  three  walls  one 
within  another.  Within  it  were  the 
celebrated  pensile  or  hanging  gardens,  i 
enclosed  in  a  square  of  400  feet.  These  ' 
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gardens  were  raised  on  terraces,  sup- 
ported by  arches,  or  rather  by  piers, 
laid  over  with  broad  flat  stones ;  the 
arch  appearing  to  be  unknown  to  the 
Babylonians  :  which  courses  of  piers 
rose  one  above  another,  till  they  reach- 
ed the  level  of  the  top  of  the  city  waUs. 
On  each  terrace  or  i)latform,  a  deep 
layer  of  nioidd  was  laid,  in  which 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  were  plant- 
ed ;  some  of  which  are  said  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  50  feet.  On  the 
highest  level  was  a  reservoir,  with  an 
engine  to  draw  water  up  from  the 
river,  by  which  the  whole  was  water- 
ed. This  novel  and  astonishing  struc- 
ture, the  work  of  a  monarch  who  knew 
not  how  to  create  food  for  his  own 
pampered  fancy,  or  labour  for  his  de- 
based subjects  or  unhappy  captives, 
was  undertaken  to  please  his  wife 
Amyitis ;  that  she  might  have  an 
imitation  of  the  hills  and  woods  of 
her  native  country.  Media. 

Such  was  Babylon :  yet  this  place, 
so  vast  and  so  strong,  with  buildings 
so  stupendous  for  magnitude  and  soli- 
dity, was  for  its  iniquity  doomed  to 
destruction — destruction  so  complete, 
that  its  very  place  should  not  be  cer- 
tainly known.  Babylon  indeed,  toge- 
ther with  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  form  the 
most  astonishing  examples  of  the  en- 
tire and  literal  fulfilment  of  prophe- 
cies delivered  while  they  were  in  the 
plenitude  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
upheld  by  eAcry  thing  which  could 
give  permanence  and  security.  The 
history  of  the  declension  of  this  city, 
and  its  present  state,  will  form  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  part  of  the 
following  account. 

The  first  time  at  which  we  read  of  a 
king  of  Babylon,  is  in  the  reigii  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah :  when  we 
find  Berodach,  or  Merodach-Baladan, 
son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon, 
sending  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  to 
congi'atulate  him  on  his  miraculous 
recovery;  news  of  which  must  have 
reached  him  at  Babylon ;  and  proba- 
bly, to  inquire  about  the  miracle  of  the 
sun's  retrogradation,  as  the  Clialda;- 
ans,  from  the  earliest  ages,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  astronomical  know- 
ledge. This  Baladan,  otherwise  call- 
ed Nabonassar,  was  the  first  king  of 
Babylon  after  it  was  freed  from  the 
Assyrian  yoke ;  and  is  the  same  with 
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Belesis,  its  former  governor ;  who, 
together  with  Arbaces,  governor  of 
Media,  being  encouraged  by  the  weak 
and  efleminate  character  of  Sardana- 
palus,  the  last  Assyrian  king,  besieged 
him  in  his  capital  of  Nineveh ;  which 
they  took  in  the  year  747  B.C.,  after 
the  king,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
had  destroyed  himself  and  his  whole 
fiimily.  Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria,  in  its  ancient  and 
most  extended  sense ;  and  Arbaces, 
called  in  Scripture  Tiglath-Pileser, 
became  the  first  king  of  the  new  em- 
pire of  that  name ;  and  Belesis,  or  Ba- 
ladan, the  king  of  Babylon  and  Chal- 
dcea,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Assyria. 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  used 
by  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  and  that  of 
the  latter  in  reply  (2  Kings  xx.),  that 
Babylon  was  not  generally  known  as 
an  independent  state,  at  least  to  the 
Jews,  before  this  tune.  "  Then  came 
Isaiah  the  prophet  unto  king  Heze- 
kiah, and  said  unto  him.  What  said 
these  men  ?  and  from  whence  came  they 
unto  theep  And  Hezekiah  said.  They 
are  come  from  afar  country,  even  from 
Babylon."  This  passage  refers  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Berodach-Baladan,  be- 
fore spoken  of;  and  clearly  intimates, 
that  their  country  and  prince  were  by 
no  means  well  known.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Hezekiah,  to  exalt  him- 
self in  the  opinion  of  the  ambassadors, 
shewed  them  his  treasures :  when,  to 
rebuke  his  pride,  God  sent  Isaiah  to 
him  with  a  prophecy,  that  the  days 
should  come,  when  all  these  things, 
together  with  his  people,  should  be 
taken  away,  and  carried  to  Babylon. 

After  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  the 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  divided  into 
the  two  separate  kingdoms  of  Nineveh 
or  Assyria  (to  which  Media  was  sub- 
joined), and  Babylon :  in  which  city, 
after  Berodach-Baladan,  or  Mardoc- 
Empadus  as  he  is  called  in  the  canon 
of  Ptolemy,  there  reigned,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  Apronadius, 
Regibilus,  and  Mesessimordacus ;  at 
whose  death,  Babylon  reverted  to  the 
kingdom  of  As.syria ;  and  it  is  the 
kuigs  of  Assyria  who  reigned  diuing 
this  period,  from  747  to  677  B.C.,  who 
made  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Jew  s.  Tiglath-Pileser,  the 
first  of  these  kings,  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  year 
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739  B.C.,  invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  carried  away  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants capti\'e,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  cities  of  Media.  Eighteen 
j'ears  afterwards,  in  the  year  72 1  B.C., 
Salmaneser  took  Samaria  after  a  three 
years'  siege,  and  carrying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  people  into  captivity, 
placed  them  in  the  same  countries 
where  Tiglath-Pileser  had  lixed  their 
brethren:  which  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  His  successor  .Sen- 
nacherib, violating  his  treaties  with 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  which  the 
latter  had  purchased  by  exhausting 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the 
piiblic,  took  all  the  strong  places  of 
the  country,  and  reduced  Jerusalem 
to  the  utmost  distress  ;  when  it  was 
relieved  by  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army.  Esarliaddon, 
the  successor  of  Sennacherib,  again 
invaded  Samaria,  and  carried  away  all 
that  Salmaneser  had  left,  bringing 
colonies  out  of  Assyria  to  inhabit  the 
vacant  land.  After  which,  he  sent  an 
army  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  de- 
feated and  took  Mauasseh  prisoner, 
but  subsequently  liberated  him,  and 
permitted  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem; 
God  being  satisfied  with  his  repent- 
ance. At  length  Esarhaddon,  taking 
advantage  of  an  interregnum  in  the 
reigning  family  of  Babylon,  and  con- 
sequent state  of  anarchy  which  occur- 
red on  the  death  of  Mesessimordacus, 
seized  on  that  city  and  kingdom,  and 
added  them  to  his  own  empire  of  Assy- 
ria. But  this  subjection  did  not  last 
long ;  as  Nabopolassar,  a  Babylonian, 
and  general  in  the  Assyrian  army,  about 
60  years  after,  usuqied  the  government 
of  Babylon,  and,  in  alliance  with  Cy- 
axares,  king  of  IMedia,  besieged  and 
took  Nine\ eh,  and  entirely  destroyed 
it ;  when  Babylon  in  its  turn  became 
the  seat  of  universal  empire.  The  son 
of  this  monarch,  who  was  some  time 
associated  with  him  in  the  gtivemment, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  him,  was 
the  famous  Nebuchachiczzar. 

The  summary  of  events  related  in 
the  preceding  section,  belongs  in  part 
to  the  affairs  of  Assyria ;  but  their  re- 
capitulation was  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  history  of  I  Babylon  also,  and  to  (ill 
up  the  chasm  in  that  history  which 
occurs  between  the  lirst  mention  of 
Baladan  and  the  accession  of  Nabopo- 
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lassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar- 
Thc  histories  of  vVssyria  and  of  Bal)y- 
lon  are  indeed  so  interwoven,  that  the 
reader  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
latter,  without  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  former. 

In  the  second  year  of  Nabopolassar, 
and  the  .'Hst  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
Nechus  or  Pharaoh  Nccho,  king  of 
I'.gypt,  declared  war  with  Babylon ; 
and  having  in  his  way  defeated  and 
slain  .losiah,  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Me- 
giddo,  ad\anced  upon  the  Euphrates, 
and  took  Carchemish,  a  fortress  on 
that  river,  which  formed  the  key  to 
Assyria  from  the  west.  Nabopolassar 
being  old  and  infmn,  and  unable  him- 
self to  take  charge  of  the  war  with  the 
vigour  necessary  to  dispossess  his 
enemy  of  this  important  post,  associ- 
ated his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
him  in  the  government ;  who  com- 
menced his  career  of  conquest  by  re- 
taking Carchemish,  and  compelling 
the  Egyptians  to  retreat.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  which  was  the  lirst  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar according  to  the  Jewish 
account ;  but  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, his  reign  did  not  commence 
till  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened two  years  after.  Both  these 
methods  of  computation  occur  in 
Scripture ;  the  iirst  being  used  by  J  ere- 
miah  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  the  latter  by  Daniel.  In  this  same 
year,  Jeremiah  prophesied  the  coming 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  .f  crusalem, 
the  70  years' captivity  of  the  Jews, and 
the  subsequent  downfall  of  15al)ylon. 

After  the  taking  of  Carchemish,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  P^gyptians,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar marched  intoSjTia  and.Judtca, 
to  recover  those  countries  to  the  Baby- 
lonish empire,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem;  which  he  took, 
after  live  or  six  weeks,  in  the  month 
called  Cisleu,  which  answei's  to  our 
November,  and  on  the  ISth  day  of  the 
month,  which  is  known  by  a  fast  which 
the  .lews  still  hold  on  that  day  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  .lehoiakim, 
the  king,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
in  fetters  to  l)e  sent  to  l)al)ylon ;  but 
having  humbled  himself  to  Nel)uchad- 
nezzar,  and  submitted  to  become  tri- 
butary to  liim,  he  was  released  agiiin, 
and  restored  to  his  kingdom.  A  great 
number  of  the  people,  however,  with  a 
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part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple, 
Avere  transported  to  Babylon,  with  the 
fairest  of  the  sons  of  the  royal  family, 
and  of  the  nobility,  to  be  made  eunuchs 
of  the  palace :  as  was  foretold  by  Isaiah 
to  Hezekiah.  Amongst  those  thus  car- 
ried away  by  Ashpenaz,  the  master  of 
the  eunuchs,  were,  Daniel,  called  by 
the  Babylonians  Belteshazzar,  and 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  call- 
ed by  the  names  (better  known  to  most 
readers  of  the  Bible)  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego. 

With  these  events,  that  is,  from  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  (306th 
before  Christ,  the  70  years'  captivity 
are  to  be  dated.  Some  indeed,  as  re- 
marked by  Dr.Prideaux,  place  the  cap- 
tivity of  Daniel  and  his  companions 
some  years  later ;  but  that  is  absolute- 
ly inconsistent  with  what  is  elsewhere 
said  in  Scripture.  "  For  these  chil- 
dren," observes  the  same  author,  "af- 
ter their  carrying  away  to  Babylon, 
were  to  be  three  years  (Dan.  i.  5)  un- 
der the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the 
eunuchs,  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the 
language  and  the  learning  of  the  Chal- 
deans, before  they  were  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  presence  of  the  king,  to 
stand  and  serve  before  him.  But  in 
the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
reign  at  Babylon,  from  his  father's 
death  (Dan.  ii.  16),  (which  was  but  the 
fourth  year  after  his  first  taking  of  Je- 
rusalem,) Daniel  had  not  only  admis- 
sion and  freedom  of  access  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  but  we  find  him 
there  interpreting  his  dream  (ch.ii.  31); 
and  immediately  thereon  advanced  to 
be  chief  of  the  governors  of  the  wise 
men,  and  ruler  over  all  the  province 
of  Babylon :  for  which  trust  less  than 
four  years'  instruction  in  the  language, 
laws,  usages,  and  learning  of  the  coun- 
try, can  scarce  be  thought  sufficient  to 
qualify  him :  nor  could  he  any  sooner 
be  old  enough  for  it ;  for  he  was  but 
a  youth  when  he  was  first  carried  aw  ay 
from  Jerusalem.  And  therefore,  all 
this  put  together,  doth  necessarily  de- 
termine the  time  of  Daniel's  and  the 
other  children's  carrying  away  to  Ba- 
bylon to  the  year  where  I  have  placed 
it ;  and  if  we  will  make  Scriptiu'e  con- 
sistent with  Scripture,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  any  later.  Daniel, 
speaking  of  the  captivity  (ch.i.  1),  be- 
gins the  history  of  it  from  the  third 
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year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  placeth  it 
back  still  a  year  farther  than  I  have 
done :  and  this  is  an  objection  on  the 
other  hand ;  but  the  answer  hereto  is 
easy.  Daniel  begins  his  computation 
from  the  time  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  sent  from  Babylon  by  his  father 
on  this  expedition,  which  was  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim :  after  that,  two  months  at  least 
must  have  been  spent  in  his  march  to 
the  borders  of  Syria.  There,  in  the 
foirrth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (we  suppose 
in  the  beginning  of  that  year),  he 
fought  the  Egj^jtians ;  and  having 
overthrown  them  in  battle,  besieged 
Carchemish,  and  took  it :  after  this, 
he  reduced  all  the  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Pheuicia,  in  which  having  em- 
ployed the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
(and  a  great  deal  of  work  it  was  to  do 
within  that  time),  in  the  beginning  of 
October  he  came  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,and  about  a  month  after  took 
the  city :  and  from  thence  we  date  the  be- 
ginning of  Daniel's  servitude,  and  also 
the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  there- 
fore do  reckon  that  year  to  have  been 
the  first  of  both." 

After  the  departure  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar from  Jerusalem,  Jekoiakim,  re- 
lapsing into  impiety,  provoked  fresh 
judgments  on  himself  and  his  unhap- 
py people ;  but  which  were  not  brought 
upon  them  till  six  years  after.  In  the 
mean  while,  Nebuchadnezzar  having 
finished  his  war  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  driven  them  from  all  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  invaded,  into 
their  own  territory,  receiving  also  in- 
telligence about  the  same  time  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  returned  in  haste 
to  Babylon,  to  receive  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  the  empire ;  which  he  held 
43  years,  exclusive  of  the  two  which 
he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
father. 

In  the  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, according  to  the  Babylonian 
account  used  by  Daniel,  and  the 
fourth  according  to  that  of  the  Jews, 
Daniel  revealed  and  interpreted  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  by  which 
he  saved  the  lives  of  all  the  w  ise  men 
of  Babylon  (who  had  been  indiscrimi- 
nately sentenced  to  death  by  the  tyrant 
for  their  ignorance  of  what  it  was  im- 
possible they  could  know),  and  at  the 
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same  time  raised  himself  to  great 
honour;  being  appointed  ruler  over 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and 
chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon. 

In  the  same  year,  which  was  the 
seventh  of  Jehoiakim,  that  king,  after 
having  continued  faithful  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar three  years,  rebelled 
against  him ;  refused  to  pay  any 
more  tribute ;  and  renewed  his  alli- 
ance with  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Egj-pt.  On  which,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  himself  otherwise  engaged,  sent 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  make  war  upon 
him.  The  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Sj- 
rians,  Arabians,  and  other  nations 
around  him,  accordingly  encroached 
upon  him  from  every  side ;  and  hav- 
ing harassed  him  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, at  length  shut  him  up  in  Jeru- 
salem :  where,  probably  in  some  sally, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
highway;  where  it  lay  without  any 
other  burial,  as  foretold  of  him  by 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xxii.  18,  19).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  sonJehoiachin  (call- 
ed also  Jeconiah  and  Coniah) ;  who, 
acting  up  to  aU  the  wickedness  of  his 
father,  brought  down  a  bitter  denun- 
ciation, communicated  by  Jeremiah 
(ch.  xxii.),  which  was  not  long  in  exe- 
cution :  lor  the  generals  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar still  continuing  to  blockade 
.lenisalem,  that  monarch  came  him- 
self about  three  months  after,  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  in  person :  when 
Jeconiah,  finding  defence  useless,  de- 
livered himself  and  his  family  to  the 
king  of  Jiabylon,  who  spared  his  life, 
but  sent  him  in  chains  to  Babylon ; 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was 
not  till  37  years  after. 

r     Nebuchadnezzar  having   now    the 
second  time  become  master  of  Jeru- 
;  salem,    "  carried  out  thence  all  the 
I  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house, 
and  cut  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  gold, 
which  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  had 
made  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  and 
carried  them  to  Babylon.     He  canried 
aw  ay  also  a  vast  mmiber  of  captives ; 
ten  thousand  "  mighty  men  of  valour," 
\  besides   smiths  and  craftsmen,  from 
Jerusalem   alone ;    leaving  none  but 
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"  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people"  be- 
hind. He  took  also  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  se\en  thousand  mighty  men, 
and  one  thousand  artificers.  (2  Kings 
xxiv.)  In  this  captivity,  Ezekiel  the 
prophet  was  carriect  to  Baljylon.  J  ehoi- 
akin  being  removed  from  his  king- 
dom, Mattaniah  his  uuch:  was  appoint- 
ed by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  succeed  him, 
who  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah. 
This  prince  reigned  II  years  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  imitating  the  evil  ways  of 
his  predecessors,  he  called  for  those 
fresh  judgments  which  involved  him- 
self, his  city,  and  his  people,  in  one 
common  destruction:  all  which  was 
foretold  by  Ezekiel,  then  at  Babylon. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
Zedekiah,  impatient  of  bearing  any 
longer  the  Babylonian  yoke,  adopted 
the  usual  expedient  of  the  kings  his 
predecessors,  when  they  wished  to 
break  through  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, by  sending  ambassadors  to  the 
king  of  Egypt  for  assistance ;  although 
the  Jews  had  been  repeatedly  warned 
against  putting  their  trust  in  the 
Egyptians,  and  had  found  by  experi- 
ence that  their  alliances  with  this 
treacherous  people,  who  were  as  a 
staff"  of  reed  to  lean  upon,  had  led  to 
nothing  but  confusion  and  ruin.  The 
king  of  Egypt  at  this  time  was  A  pries, 
or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  as  he  is  called  in 
Scripture. 

It  was  not  probably  till  the  follow- 
ing year  that  Zedekiah  openly  de- 
clared his  intentions,  and  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar was  apprised  of  his  defec- 
tion, and  of  the  hostile  preparations 
of  his  new  ally,  the  king  of  Egj-pt. 
And  e\  en  then,  he  could  not  be  imme- 
diately prepared  to  meet  so  formidable 
a  coalition  ;  for  the  Ammonites  had 
also  rebelled,  and  joined  themselves 
to  the  Jews  and  Egyptians.  It  was 
not,  in  fact,  till  the  sul)sequent  year, 
which  was  the  ninth  of  Zedekiah,  that 
having  assembled  a  great  army,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, passuig  by  the  Ammon-' 
ites  for  the  present,  marched  into 
Judiea ;  and  overcoming  every  thing 
that  opposed  him,  set  down  before 
Jerusalem,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  which  answers  to  our 
December  :  in  memory  of  which,  this 
day  has  ever  since  been  obsened  by 
the  Jews  as  a  solemn  fast.  This  event 
was  revealed  on  the  same  day  to  Ezc- 
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Mb\  at  Babylon,  under  the  type  of  a 
boiling  pot  (Ezek.  xxiv.) :  and  at  the 
same  time,  his  wife,  the  desire  of  his 
eyes,  was  taken  from  him;  for  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  mourn,  as  a  loss 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  cala- 
mities which  were  about  to  ensue,  was 
to  be  considered  as  nothing. 

When  Zedekiah  became  sensible  of 
his  danger,  he  relented  a  little,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  giving  liberty 
to  the  people,  and  commanding  every 
man  to  let  his  man-servant  or  his  maid- 
servant, who  was  a  Hebrew  or  Hebrew- 
ess,  go  free ;  that  no  Jew  might  serve 
a  Jew.  But  now,  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
having  comjileted  his  preparations, 
advanced  with  a  numerous  army  to 
his  relief.  On  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  for  the 
present,  to  march  against  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  when  Zedekiah  and  his  peo- 
ple, supposing  his  defeat  to  be  certain, 
and  that  he  was  gone  for  good,  broke 
the  covenant  they  had  entered  into, 
and  reduced  their  fellow -citizens  again 
to  servitude.  For  this  unjust  and  in- 
human act,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was 
commissioned  to  declare  the  terrible 
judgments  which  should  fall  on  all 
concerned  in  it. — Jer.  xxxiv.  17 — 22. 

Pharaoh  Hophra  did  not  wait  the 
coming  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  trea- 
cherously leaving  the  Jews  to  their 
fate,  retreated,  without  a  contest,  to 
his  own  country :  when  Ezekiel,  re- 
proaching the  Egyptians  for  their  bad 
faith  to  those  whom  they  had  led  to 
confide  in  them,  denounced  against 
them  Vhe  prophecy  contained  in  his 
29th  chapter ;  that  their  country  should 
be  a  prey  to  war  and  desolation  forty 
years,  and  afterwards  become  a  base 
kingdom,  no  more  ruled  by  a  prince 
of  her  own. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians, 
Nebuchadnezzar  retvirned  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  again  invested  that  place ; 
which,  after  a  year  from  this  renewal 
of  the  siege,  fell  into  his  hands  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  in  the 
year  588  before  Christ.  This  was  the 
third  and  final  captvire  of  the  city  by 
this  prince. :  And  now  all  the  fearful 
denunciations  against  it  were  to  be 
accomplished.  The  impenitent  Zede- 
kiah, who,  during  the  siege,  had  re- 
peatedly sent  for  Jeremiah,  to  inquire 
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of  him  the  word  of  the  Lord  respect- 
ing his  fate,  and  as  often  returned  him 
to  prison  for  his  faithfuhiess,  eudea- 
vovu-ed  to  make  his  escape ;  but  was 
overtaken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
and  carried  before  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, then  residing  at  Riblah,  in  Syria, 
where,  his  sons  being  slain  before  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  put  out,  he  was 
bound  with  fetters,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion sent  a  miserable  captive  to  Baby- 
lon, where  he  died  in  prison :  thus 
fidfiUing  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
which  declared  that  he  should  be  car- 
ried to  Babylon,  but  should  not  see 
the  place,  though  he  should  die  there. 
Ezek.  xii.  13. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth 
month  (which  was  towards  the  end  of 
Jidy),  and  in  the  19th  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nebuzaradan,  captain  of 
the  guards,  came  to  Jerusalem,  and 
"  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  king's  house,  and  all  the  houses 
of  Jerusalem."  After  which,  he  razed 
the  walls  to  the  ground,  and  sent  the 
inhabitants  prisoners  to  Babylon. 

Thus  was  accomjjUshed  one  of  the 
great  purposes  for  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  been  raised  up.  But  there 
remained  other  idolatrous  and  disobe- 
dient nations,  on  which  he  was  yet  to 
execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Almigh- 
ty. In  the  mean  while,  being  returned 
to  Babylon,  out  of  the  spoils  which  he 
had  taken  in  his  late  expedition,  he 
made  the  golden  image,  which  he 
consecrated  to  his  god  Bel,  in  the  plain 
of  Dura ;  as  related  by  Daniel. 

Tyre,  for  her  pride,  and  her  insulting 
over  the  fallen  state  of  the  Jews,  was  to 
be  the  next  subject  of  Divine  chastise- 
ment, as  predicted  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxn., 
xxvii.,  fk  xxviii.) ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  according  to 
the  Jewish  account,  the  19th  according 
to  the  Babylonian,  and  in  the  second 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
siege  of  that  city  ;  Ithobal  being  then 
king.  This  celebrated  siege,  one  of 
the  longest  recorded  in  history,  lasted 
thirteen  years :  "  till  every  head  was 
bald,  and  every  shoulder  peeled,"  by 
the  severity  of  the  service,  and  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  weather  during 
so  long  a  time.  And  when  at  last 
the  Babylonians  became  masters  of 
the  place,  instead  of  the  plunder  they 
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had  promised  themselves  in  this  weal- 
thy city,  they  found  nothinjif  to  reward 
their  Libours  ;  the  Tyrians  havinc;'  re- 
moved their  cflbcts  to  the  adjoining- 
island,  beyond  their  reach,  where  the 
second  or  insidar  Tyre  was  founded. 
To  remunerate  the  Babylonian  army 
for  this  disappointment,  Uod  promised 
them,  as  they  were  employed  in  his 
service,  the  spoils  of  J^gypt. — Ezek. 
xxix.  18 — 20. 

^^'hile  this  sie<re  Avas  going  on, 
Nebuzaradan  marched  against  the 
Ammonites  ;  destroyed  Kabbah,  their 
capital,  and  sent  the  king  and  princi- 
pal inhabitants  into  captivity :  and 
thus  fultilled  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel  against  that  people. 
(Jer.  xxvii.  S:  Ezek.  xxv.)  About  the 
same  time,  also,  the  predictions  of  the 
same  prophets  respecting  the  Moabites, 
Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Sidonians, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  earned 
into  effect. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war 
which  then  divided  Egv'pt,  advanced 
with  his  army  of  veterans,  iniu-ed  to 
.  toil,  and  eager  for  prey,  into  that  coiua- 
try ;  and  carried  desolation  from  Mig- 
dol  to  Syene,  that  is,  through  its  whole 
extent,  from  north  to  south.  Apries, 
or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  was  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  flight;  and  his  rival, 
Amasis,  was  appointed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  reign  in  his  stead.  Apries 
having  afterwards  collected  an  army 
of  foreigners,  gave  battle  to  Amasis, 
but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death :  as  was  foretold  by  Jeremiah 
(ch.  xliv.  30). 

Nebuchadnezzar  having  brought  all 
his  wars  to  a  successful  tcnnination, 
emploj^ed  himself  in  finishing  his 
■works  at  Babylon:  and  in  the  first 
year  after  his  retimi,  had  the  dream 
of  the  great  tree,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Daniel.  In  the  following  year,  while 
walking  in  his  palace,  probably  on 
some  elevated  terrace  of  his  gardens, 
overlooking  the  city,  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  "Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  which  I  have  built,  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
might  of  my  pow  er,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majesty  ?"  But  the  words  were 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a 
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voice  from  heaven  declared,  that  hi« 
kingdom  was  departed  from  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  driven  from  the 
society  of  men  for  seven  years,  and 
live  like  a  beast.  Accordingly,  he  im- 
mediately became  insane ;  and  wan- 
dering in  the  fields,  he  lived  on  the 
herbage  of  the  ground,  exposed  to  the 
sun  by  day,  and  the  dew  by  night, 
"  until  his'  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds'  claws."  At  the  expiration  of 
the  seven  years,  his  senses  were  re- 
stored to  him,  and  he  resumed  his 
throne.  But  his  punishment  was  salu- 
tary. The  great,  the  proud,  the  idola- 
trous Nebuchadnezzar  was  brought 
to  make  the  following  acknowledg- 
ment: "  And  at  the  end  of  the  days, 
I  NebuchacUiezzar  lifted  up  my  eyes 
unto  heaven,  and  my  understanding 
returned  unto  me  ;  and  I  blessed  the 
Most  High,  and  I  praised  and  honour- 
ed him  that  liveth  for  ever,  whose 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 
and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation 
to  generation :  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  reputed  as  nothing : 
and  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What 
doest  thou?  Now  I  Nebuchadnezzar 
praise,  and  extol,  and  honour  the  King 
of  heaven,  all  whose  works  are  truth, 
and  his  ways  judgment:  and  those 
that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase." 
— Dan.  iv. 

One  year  after  his  restoration,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar died ;  ha\ing  reigned 
43  years,  according  to  the  Babylonian 
account,  from  the  death  of  his  father; 
and  45,  according  to  that  of  the  Jews, 
from  his  first  ele\ation  to  a  share  in 
the  government,  and  his  coming  with 
an  anny  into  Syria.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  4i*wlmerodach,  his  son;  who, 
immediately  on  his  coming  to  the 
throne,  released  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  from  prison,  after  he  had  been 
confhied  37  years,  and  raised  him  to 
great  honour  in  the  palace.  There  is 
a  tradition  amcmg  the  Jews,  mentioned 
by  Jerom,  that  Evilmerodach,  being 
appointed  to  the  regency  during  the 
insanity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  adminis- 
tered the  government  so  ill,  that,  on 
his  fothcr's  restoration,  he  put  him  in 
the  same  prison  where  Jehoiachin  was 
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confined ;  by  which  a  friendship  was 
formed  between  them,  which  led  to 
this  act  of  kmdness  to  the  Jewish 
monarch : — a  very  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  an  act  of  mercy,  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Evilmerodach ;  whose  tyranny 
and  profligacy  induced  his  relations, 
after  he  had  reigned  two  years,  to  con- 
spire against  him,  and  put  him  to 
death:  when  Neriglissar,  his  sister's 
husband,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

With  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  terror  of  whose  name  was  suffici- 
ent to  crush  all  attempts  at  resistance 
over  the  whole  East,  the  bond  which 
held  the  mighty  Babylonian  empire 
together  was  broken ;  and  the  Medes 
and  Persians  were  the  first  to  struggle 
for  independence  and  conquest.  Asty- 
ages,  king  of  Media,  dying  in  the  same 
year  that  Evilmerodach  was  slain,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Cyaxares  the 
Second:  in  the  beginning  of  whose 
reign,  Neriglissar  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  war  against  him,  he  ap- 
plied for  assistance  to  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia,  then  a  small  and  insignifi- 
cant state,  compared  with  the  empire 
which  soon  afterwards  bore  its  name. 
It  was  also  proposed  by  Cyaxares,  that 
the  forces  of  the  two  countries  should 
be  put  under  the  command  of  Cyrus. 
This  extraordinary  person,  who  forms 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  history 
of  Babylon,  and  by  whom  that  proud 
city  was  in  her  turn  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  her  crimes  and  tyranny,  was  the 
son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and 
Mandana,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of 
Media ;  and  was  consequently  the  ne- 
phew of  Cyaxares,  the  reigning  king  of 
that  country.  He  was  at  this  time  40 
years  of  age,and  his  uncle41 ;  andfrom 
this  time,  those  who  give  him  a  reign 
of  30  years,  begin  their  computation. 
Cynis  joined  the  Medes  with  30,000 
Persians ;  and  taking  the  command  of 
the  allied  armies,  he  first  entered  Ar- 
menia, to  reduce  the  king  of  that 
coimtry,  who  had  lately  revolted  from 
Media,  to  obedience,  and  to  compel 
him  to  furnish  auxiliaries  to  the  great 
contest  with  Babylon.  Having  effect- 
ed these  objects,  he  marched  direct 
against  Neriglissar ;  who  had  brought 
over  to  his  aid  the  Lydians,  then  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  people,  and 
other  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia.  In 
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the  decisive  battle  which  followed, 
Neriglissar  was  slain,  in  the  foiirth 
year  of  his  reign ;  when  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  the  next  in  rank,  taking  the 
command,  and  being  close  pressed  by 
Cyrus,  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate 
flight  into  his  own  country. 

With  the  death  of  Neriglissar,  and 
the  defeat  of  his  army,  the  sun  of 
Babylon  was  set.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Laborosoarchod ;  who,  af- 
ter a  reign  of  nine  months,  stained 
with  every  form  of  vice  and  cruelty, 
was  slain  by  his  own  people.  Amongst 
other  acts  of  savage  inhumanity  re- 
lated of  this  monster,  the  following 
against  the  two  noblemen,  Gobrias 
and  Gadates,  are  particidarly  men- 
tioned. The  only  son  of  the  former 
he  slew  at  a  hvmting-match,  to  which 
he  had  invited  him,  because  he  threw 
his  dart  successfully  at  a  wild  beast, 
which  he  himself  had  missed ;  and 
the  latter  he  caused  to  be  emasculated, 
because  one  of  his  concubines  had 
spoken  of  him  as  a  handsome  man. 
These  pieces  of  cruelty,  however,  re- 
coiled on  himself :  for  the  two  injured 
noblemen,  who  were  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, revolted  at  once  to  Cyrus,  and 
put  their  castles  and  provinces  into 
his  possession.  To  prevent  this,  La- 
borosoarchod ventured  to  engage 
Cyrus ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After 
which,  Cp'us  spent  the  summer  in 
ravaging  the  coiuitry;  and  having 
twice  shewn  himself  before  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  to  endeavour  to  draw 
Laborosoarchod  to  a  second  engage- 
ment, he  withdrew  his  army  for  the 
present  into  Media. 

Laborosoarchod  was  succeeded  by 
Nabonadius,  so  called  by  Ptolemy, 
the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  He 
is  also  called  Nabonnedus,  by  Berosus ; 
Labynitus,  by  Herodotus ;  andNaboan- 
delus,  by  Josephus,  who  says  he  was 
the  same  with  Belslaazzar.  Historians 
are  not  perfectly  agreed  who  this  Na- 
bonadius was;  some,  with  Scaliger, 
making  him  a  Mede,  and  others,  with 
Berosus,  a  Babylonian.  It  is  needless 
to  go  into  this  controversy;  for  he  is 
repeatedly  called,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  last  men- 
tioned king,  says,  "AH  nations  shall 
serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's 
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son,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land 
come;"  that  is,  to  the  end  of  his  king- 
dom :  and  in  the  second  book  of  Chro- 
nicles (ch.xxxvi.),  it  is  said,  that  those 
who  escaped  the  sword  at  Jerusalem, 
and  were  carried  to  Babylon,  were  ser- 
vants to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  sons, 
until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia. From  which  it  may  safely  be  in- 
fen-ed,  that  Nabonadius  was  a  Baby- 
l(.)uian,  and  descended  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, though  not  his  son ;  that  term 
being  used  in  the  larger  sense  of  a 
near  descendant.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Evilmerodach, 
.and  so  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  for  Neriglissar  was  only  son-in- 
law  to  that  monarch,  and  Laborosoar- 
chod  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  neither  of 
whom  could  be  son,  or  son's  son  to 
Nebuchachiezzar.  It  is  further  ad- 
mitted by  all,  that  Nabonadius  was  the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  same 
with  Belshazzar. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  part  of  the  history 
of  Babylon — the  siege  and  fall  of  the 
city  itself.  Before,  however,  relating 
the  memorable  incidents  attending 
that  siege,  it  will  be  right  to  revert  to 
the  condition  of  the  city,  shortly  be- 
fore, and  at  the  time  of  the  event. 
Babylon  was  probably  in  the  zenith  of 
its  glory  and  dominion  just  before  the 
tleath  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  spoils 
of  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  and  Egj'pt,  had 
enriched  it ;  its  armies  had  swept  like 
a  torrent  over  the  finest  countries  of 
the  East,  and  had  at  this  time  no  long- 
er an  enemy  to  contend  with ;  the 
arts  and  sciences,  driven  from  Phe- 
nicia  and  Egypt,  were  centred  here ; 
and  hither  the  philosophers  of  the 
West  came  to  receive  instruction  from 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  nations  of  the  world :  for  it 
had  been  a  piece  of  policy,  both  with 
the  kings  of  AssjTia  and  of  Babylon, 
to  lead  away,  with  the  rest  of  their 
captives,  the  wise  and  skilfid  of  all 
the  nations  which  they  subdued,  and 
to  give  them  honourable  distinctions. 
Thus  it  is  said,  in  Daniel,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar "  spake  unto  Ashpenaz, 
the  master  of  his  eunuchs,  that  ho 
should  bring  certain  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's  seed,  and 
of  the  princes ;  children  in  whom  was 
no  blemish,  but  well  favoured,  and 
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skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in 
knowledge,  and  understanding    sci- 
ence, and  such  as  had  ability  in  tliem, 
to   stand   in  the  king's   palace,   and 
whom  they  might  teach  the  learning 
and  the  tongue  of  the  Ch{dda;;ins." — 
With  respect  to  the  wealth  of  the  city, 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  influx  of 
the  precious   metals  may  be  formed 
from  the  image  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar caused  to  be  made  of  gold ;  which 
was  60  cubits,  or  90  feet  in  height. 
This  90  feet  most  probably  included 
the  pcdestJil  on  which  it  stood;  the 
true  measure  of  the  image  itself  being 
that   assigned  by   Herodotus   to  the 
golden  statue  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
which  was  carried  away  by  Xerxes, 
which  measure  was  40  instead  of  90 
feet ;  and  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  breadth  assigned  to  the  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  namely,  six  cubits, 
with  which  a  height  of  90  feet  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion.    According 
to  this  lesser  scale,   Diodorus   says, 
that  it  contained  a  thousand  Baby- 
lonish talents  of  gold ;  which  amount 
to  three  millions  and  a  half  of  our 
money.      This    image,    removed    by 
Xerxes,  and  described  by  Herodotus,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  golden  image 
erected   by  Nebuchadnezzar,   which, 
in  the  height  of  his  pride  and   his 
power,  he  commanded  all  people,  and 
nations,  and  languages,  to  fall  down 
and   worship.     Babylon  was,  indeed, 
at  this  time,  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms," 
and  "the  praise  of  the  whole  earth." 
But  with  all  this  wealth  and  power ; 
with  aiinies  in\dncible,    and  almost 
innumerable ;  with  a  fertile  soil,  pour- 
ing into  her  stores  every  necessary  of 
life;  and  with  walls  which  appeared 
alike  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of 
force  and  of  time ; — the  fall  of  great 
Babylon  was  near.     This  improbable 
event  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah 
nearly  200  years  before  its  occiu"rence, 
with  <an  exactness  which  is  truly  won- 
derfid :  the  people,  the  prince,  and  even 
his  name,  and  the  bold  manu:u^Te  by 
which   the  city  was  taken,   were  all 
particularly  foretold.    Jeremiah  also 
predicted  the  same  event;  and  sent 
a  copy  of  his  prophecy  to  Babylon  by 
Seraiah,  in  the  fourth  year  oi  Heze- 
kiah,  50  years  before  its  completion. 

But  these  prophecies,  together  with 
tliose  which  declare  the  utter  extinc- 
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lion  of  the  place,  all  which  have  been 
so  exactly  and  punctually  fulfilled,  are 
too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  with 
a  bare  mention  of  them.  God  had 
resolved  to  punish  Babylon  for  her 
pride,  cruelty,  and  idolatry  ;  express- 
ing by  Jeremiah  the  very  time  when 
his  pui*pose  should  be  fulfilled.  "  These 
nations  [the  Jews  and  neighbouring 
nations]  shall  serve  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon seventy  years ;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass  when  seventy  years  are  accom- 
plished, that  I  will  punish  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  that  nation,  saith  the 
Lord,  for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land 
of  the  ChaldoBans,  and  will  make  it  per- 
petual desolations."  (Jer.  xxv.  11, 12.) 
"  Behold,  I  will  piuiish  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punish- 
ed the  king  of  Assyria."  This  great 
work  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Cyrus, 
who  was  mentioned  by  name  200  years 
before  he  was  born.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  liolden  to  subdue 
nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loose 
tlie  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates 
shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before 
thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight.  I  will  break  in  pieces  the 
gates  of  brass,  and  cut  asunder  the  bars 
of  iron ;  and  I  will  give  thee  the  trea- 
sures of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches 
of  secret  places;  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee 
by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel. 
For  Jacob  my  senant's  sake,  and  Israel 
mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by 
thy  name :  I  have  surnamed  thee, 
though  thou  hast  not  known  me." 
(Isaiah  xlv.  1 — 4.)  The  coiuitry  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  prince,  and 
the  various  people  he  was  to  bring 
together  to  the  siege  of  Babj'lon,  are 
also  foretold.  "  Make  bright  the  ar- 
rows, gather  the  shields ;  the  Lord  has 
raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  the 
Medes,  for  his  device  is  against  Baby- 
lon, to  destroy  it ;  because  it  is  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance 
of  the  temple."  (.Jer.li.  11.)  "Behold, 
I  wiU  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them, 
who  shall  not  regard  silver ;  and  as  for 
gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it.  Their 
bows  also  shall  dash  the  young  men 
to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity 
on  the  fruit  of  the  womb ;  their  eye 
shall  not  spare  children."  (Isaiah  xiii. 
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17.)  "Go  up,  OEkm!  besiege,  O 
Media!"  (Isaiah xxi.  2.)  "  The  noise 
of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  like 
as  of  a  great  people ;  a  tumultuous 
noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  ga- 
thered together;  the  Lord  of  hosts 
mustereth  the  host  of  the  battle." 
(Isaiah  xiii.  4.)  "  Set  ye  up  a  standard 
in  the  land,  blow  the  trumpet  among 
the  nations,  prepare  the  nations  against 
her ;  call  together  against  her  the  king- 
doms of  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz." 
(Jer.  li.  27.)  AH  which  people  helped 
to  make  up  the  army  of  Cyiiis.  It  was 
also  foretold  that  the  Babylonians,  who 
had  heretofore  appeared  only  as  con- 
querors, and  whose  armies  always  kept 
the  field,  should  all  at  once  lose  their 
martial  character,  and  seek  shelter 
within  their  w  alls.  "  The  mighty  men 
of  Babylon  have  forborne  to  fight ;  they 
have  remained  in  their  holds :  their 
might  hath  failed ;  they  became  as 
women."  (Jer.  li.  30.)  Accordingly, 
after  two  defeats  by  Cjtus,  we  find  the 
Babylonians  every  where  retreating 
from  the  field,  and  seeking  protection 
within  the  waUs  of  their  city ;  beyond 
which  no  provocations  or  artifices  of 
Cyrus  could  draw  them.  There,  think- 
ing themselves  secure  in  their  impreg- 
nable defences,  and  in  their  stores  of 
provisions,  of  which  they  had  supplies 
for  several  years,  they  scoffed  at  the 
army  of  Cyrus  from  the  top  of  the 
walls,  for  the  useless  pains  he  was 
taking.  But  Cyrus,  who  knew  his  mea- 
sures, and  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
effected  against  such  a  place  in  the 
way  of  assault,  set  himself  down  to 
invest  it,  and  to  starve  it  into  a  sur- 
render ;  which  he  well  knew  must  be 
a  work  of  some  years.  But  it  pleased 
God,  after  two  years  spent  in  this  way, 
to  direct  Cyrus  to  a  stratagem,  which 
cut  short  the  siege,  and  accomplished 
the  work  of  years  in  a  single  night. 
It  had  been  foretold  that  the  city 
should  be  taken  by  the  drying  up  of 
the  river;  which  was  nevertheless 
considered  by  the  Babylonians  as  one 
of  its  greatest  defences.  "  A  di'ought 
is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up."  (Jer.  1.  38.)  "  I  will  dry 
up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs 
dry."  (Jer.  li.  36.)  It  was  also  foretold 
that  this  should  happen  on  a  sudden, 
when.the  inhabitants  were  celebrating . 
a  feast.    "  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee, 
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and  thou  art  also  t<iken,  O  Babylon, 
and  thoii  wast  not  aware:    thou  art 
found,  and  art  also  caus^ht."    (Jer.  1. 
24.)    "  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their 
feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  dninken, 
that  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  per- 
petual sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the 
Lord."  (.Jer.  li.  39.)  "  And  I  will  make 
drunk  her  princes,  and  her  wise  men, 
her  captains,  and  her  nders,  and  her 
mighty  men ;  and  they  shall  sleep  a  per- 
petual sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the 
King, whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
(Jer.  li.  57.)  Cjtus  had  understood,  that 
on  a  certain  day,  then  near  approach- 
ing, a  great  annual  festival  was  to  be 
kept  at  Babylon  ;  when  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Babylonians  to  spend  the 
night  in  revelling  and  drunkenness. 
This  appeared  to  him  a  fit  opportmiity 
for  carrying  into  execution  his  intend- 
ed scheme  of  surprising  the  city,  by 
turning  the  course  of  the   river :    a 
mode  of  capture  of  which  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  looked  upon  the  river  as 
one  of  their  greatest  protections,  had 
not  the  smallest  apprehension.     Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  night  of  the  feast,  he 
sent  a  party  of  his  men  to  the  head  of 
the  canal,  which  led  to  the  great  lake 
made  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  receive 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  while  he 
was  facing  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
walls   of  brick  and  bitumen.      This 
party  had  directions,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  to  commence  breaking  down  the 
great  bank  or   dam,  which  kept  the 
waters  of  the  river  in  their  place,  and 
separated  them  from  the  canal  abo\'e 
mentioned  :  while  Cyrus,  in  the  mean 
time,  dividing  the  rest  of  his  army, 
stationed  one  part  at  the  place  where 
the   river  entered   the  city,  and   the 
other  where  it  came  out,  with  orders 
to  enter  the  channel  of  the  ri\er  as 
soon  as  they  should  find  it  fordable. 
This   happened  by  midnight:  for  by 
cutting  down  the  bank  leading  to  the 
great  lake,and  makingbesides  openings 
into  the  trenches,  which,  in  the  space 
of  the  two  years'  siege,  had  been  dug 
round  the  city,  tlie  river  was  so  drain- 
ed of  its  water,  that  it  became  nearly 
drj' :  when  the  army  of  Cyrus  enter- 
ing  the  channel   from  their  respec- 
tive stations  on  each  side  of  the  city, 
tho   oao   paliy    undti    (hr   iiniiiiimd 
,of  ri'iiliiii"  mil  ihr  iitlmr  nf  filntjiiinn, 
I   tbg  t\uo  injiu-Qtl  ngblomen  abovci  iikju- 
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^'^nr"^,  rushed  onwards  towards  the 
centre  of  the  city ;  and  finding  the 
gates  leading  towards  the  ri^er  left 
open,  in  the  drunkenness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  night,  they  entered  them, 
and  met  by  concert  at  the  palace  be- 
fore any  alarm  had  been  given  :  where 
tlie  guards,  partaking  no  doubt  in  the 
negligence  and  disorder  of  the  night, 
were  suqirised  and  killed. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  with- 
out, a  scene  of  a  widely  different  cha- 
racter was  transacting  within  ;  and 
the  hour  big  with  the  fate  of  Babylon 
was  drawing  near.  The  monarch  him- 
self took  the  lead  in  the  great  national 
festi\al;  and  the  palace  became  the 
centre  and  chief  seat  of  those  rejoic- 
ings and  revellings  which  entered 
into  every  family  in  the  city.  Bel- 
shazzar,  according  to  custom  on  such 
occasions,  had  given  a  great  feast  to 
his  whole  court,  with  all  his  wives 
and  concubines :  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  many  hundreds.  Towards 
midnight,  in  the  height  of  their  cups, 
when  they  were  praising  their  gods 
of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone,  the 
king  called  for  the  sacred  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  be 
brought  ovit,  that  all  present  might 
drink  out  of  them:  which  was  express- 
ly designed  as  an  insult  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  whose  service  these  vessels 
were  consecrated.  But  this  very  act 
was  reserved  as  the  climax  of  his 
crimes  and  impiety,  and  vengeance 
was  near.  While  the  vessels  were  yet 
at  their  lips,  the  figure  of  a  hand  was 
seen  writing  on  the  wall ;  which,  after 
having  drawn  certain  characters,  dis- 
a^ipeared:  but  no  one  present  \nider- 
stood  the  words ;  and  the  wise  men 
and  astrologers,  who,  in  the  East,  were 
expected,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
to  solve  every  difficulty,  were  hastily 
summoned;  but  they  were  equally 
obliged  to  declare  their  ignorance  of 
the  mysterious  letters:  the  reason  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been,  that 
they  were  written  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew or  Samaritan  character,  which 
none  of  them  understood.  In  this 
perplexity,  and  the  consternation  aris- 
ing out  of  so  extraordinary  a  vision, 
Daniel  ^vas  thought  of,  and  sent  for 
at  the  request  of  Nitocris,  the  queen- 
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mother;  who  knew  perhaps  better  than 
any  one  present,  his  learning  and 
piety,  as  he  was  employed  by  her  (in 
whose  hands,  rather  than  in  those  of 
her  son,  the  chief  management  of  the 
kingdom  was),  as  one  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  state.  Daniel  immedi- 
ately read  the  characters,  and  explain- 
ed their  meaning  to  Belshazzar ; 
which  denounced  nothing  less  than 
his  own  death,  and  the  end  of  his 
kingdom,  as  the  punishment  of  his 
crimes.  At  this  information,  the  con- 
science-stricken king  changed  coun- 
tenance, "  and  his  thoughts  troubled 
him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins 
were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another."  Notwithstanding 
which,  he  found  means  to  compose 
liimself ;  being  buoyed  up  by  the  en- 
couragements and  flatteries  of  his 
courtiers  and  attendants,  particularly 
of  his  mother,  who  would  fain  per- 
suade him  that  it  was  beneath  the 
character  of  so  great  and  powerful  a 
monarch  to  be  alarmed  at  svich  a  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion and  predictions  of  Daniel,  they 
might  be  false,  or,  if  true,  might  refer 
to  a  distant  period  ;  for  what  proba- 
bility was  there  then,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  army  of  Cyrus 
without  the  walls,  of  any  danger  to 
himself  or  his  kingdom  ?  By  this  style 
of  reasoning,  as  is  common  enough  in 
similar  cases,  the  alann  was  dissi- 
pated; and  all  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season:  when,  with  some 
directions  about  the  vigilance  of  the 
sentinels,  the  whole  party  retiuiied  to 
the  mirth  and  business  of  the  feast. 
But  it  was  near  its  close :  for  this  is 
the  point  of  time,  which  meets  that  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cyrus,  as  related  above,  was 
broken  off ;  and  at  this  jimcture,  the 
soldiers  of  that  general,  having  killed 
the  guard,  and  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance, rushed  towards  the  banquet- 
ing-room :  when  the  king  getting  up 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  was  en- 
coiuitered  by  the  Persians,  and  killed, 
together  with  his  armed  attendants. 

Thus  was  the  prophecy  fulfdled, 
and  an  end  made  of  the  empire 
of  the  Babylonians,  in  the  year 
538  before  Christ,  after  it  had  last- 
ed, from  the  revolt  of  Nabonassar 
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or  Belesis,  209  years ;  and  60  years 
from  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  shoidd  how- 
ever be  recollected,  for  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  history  of  this 
period,  that  for  more  than  50  of  these 
209  years,  namely,  from  Esarhaddon 
to  Nabopolassar,  Babylon  was  again 
brought  under  subjection  to  Assyria. 
For  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  hav- 
ing taken  advantage  of  an  interregnum 
and  state  of  anarchy  at  Babylon,  seized 
it,  and  attached  it  to  his  own  empire : 
in  which  state  it  remained,  until  Na- 
bopolassar, a  general  in  the  Assyrian 
army,  but  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  sepa- 
rated it  again  from  Assyria,  and  reign- 
ed himself  as  king  of  Babylon  21 
yea:rs ;  during  which  time,  having 
formed  an  alliance  between  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  king  of  Media,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  that  monarch,  kiUed 
Saracus,  the  last  king,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  Assyrian  empire. 

In  Scripture,  Darius  the  Mede  is 
said  to  have  taken  Babylon:  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  and  uncle  of  Cyrus, 
who  is  the  same  called  Darius  the 
Mede,  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  was 
the  principal  sovereign  of  the  East; 
and  it  was,  properly  speaking,  by  his 
armies,  and  under  his  authority,  that 
Babylon  was  taken.  But  Cyrus,  who 
was  the  immediate  commander  of  the 
armies,  and  to  whom  all  the  authority 
of  conquest  was  committed,  was  in 
fact  nothing  less  than  a  monarch  out 
of  the  immediate  territory  of  Media, 
and  the  independent  ruler  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  conquered ; 
out  of  which  he  fomided  the  exten- 
sive empire  of  Persia.  But  Cyaxares 
dying  two  years  after  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  the  sole  rule  of  the  whole 
empire  devolved  upon  Cyrus;  whose 
reign  over  the  united  empire  of  Media 
and  Persia  is  dated  from  this  period : 
and  it  was  the  first  year  of  this  reckon- 
ing, which  is  that  first  of  Cyrus  men- 
tioned in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of 
Ezra,  wherein  an  end  was  put  to  the 
captivity  of  Judah,  and  the  decree 
granted  for  their  return  into  their 
own  country.  It  is  very  reasonably 
supposed,  that  this  decree  was  obtain- 
ed by  the  influence  of  Daniel,  whom 
Cyrus  found  at  Babylon,  much  esteem- 
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ed  for  his  great  wisdom  and  political 
knowledge:  his  lame, no  doubt,  being 
not  a  little  increased  by  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  ^•ision  in  the  palace,  and 
the  events  which  immediately  follow- 
ed agreeably  to  his  prediction.  So 
great  in  fact  was  the  respect  in  which 
Daniel  was  soon  held  by  Cjtus,  who 
doubtless  was  well  able  to  distinguish 
the  value  of  his  character,  that,  after 
having  consulted  him  in  all  his  mea- 
sui'es  in  the  settlement  of  his  new 
government,  he  was  appointed  chief 
minister  of  state  for  the  whole  empire ; 
having  akeady  enjoyed  this  high  office 
under  the  kings  of  Babylon  65  years, 
from  the  second  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
According  to  this  computation,  the 
venerable  Daniel  coiild  at  this  time 
scarcely  be  less  than  86  years  of  age. 
As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  settled  affiiirs 
in  Babylon,  he  went  on  an  expedition 
into  Syria ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  during  his  absence,  that  Darius, 
or  Cyaxares,  who,  at  the  request  of 
CjTus,  had  quitted  his  capital  in 
Media  to  come  to  Babylon,  was  en- 
trapped into  that  fatal  decree  which 
consigned  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den ; 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  which 
formed  a  new  addition  to  his  fame, 
and  a  means  of  spreading  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God. 

Babylon  had  suffered  much  when 
carried  by  the  troops  of  Cyrus ;  but 
the  greatest  sufferings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  gaiilty  city  were  yet  to 
come.  Cjtus,  after  the  death  of  Cy- 
axares, or  Darius,  removed  his  court 
to  Shushan,  and  Babylon,  formerly  the 
seat  of  empire,  was  thus  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  provincial  city ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  who,  grown  wealthy 
and  ])roud  during  their  empire  over 
the  East,  could  ill  brook  this  change 
of  fortune,  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
towards  regaining  their  fomier  power 
and  grandeur.  Accordingly,  in  tlie 
fifth  year  of  Darius  HysUispes,  and  12 
years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  having 
for  several  years  covertly  laid  in  great 
stores  of  pro\  isions  and  every  neces- 
sary, they  openly  revolted ;  which,  as 
they  might  ha\e  expected,  soon  brought 
upon  them  the  armies  of  Darius.  But 
they  were  prepared ;  and  making  no 
pretensions  to  open  fighting,  they 
turned  all  their  attention  to  maintain- 
ing a  lengthened  siege :  and  that  they 
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might  be  the  more  certain  of  holding 
out,  they  adopted  the  horrid  resolu- 
tion of  destroying  all  the  useless 
mouths;  and  actually  strangled  their 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  children ; 
each  man  being  idlowed  to  retain  one 
wife  and  a  maid-servant,  'llius  was 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that 
"  Two  things  should  come  upon  them 
in  a  moment,  in  one  day,  the  loss  of 
children  and  widowhood ;  and  that  they 
should  come  upon  them  in  their  per- 
fection for  the  multitude  of  their  sor- 
ceries, and  for  the  great  abundance  of 
their  enchantments."  (Isaiah  xlvii.  9.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  desperate 
measure,  and  their  boasts  of  seciu'ity, 
the  city  was  a  second  time  taken  by 
statagem :  for  Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius's 
generals,  who  was  well  known  to  the 
Babylonians,  went  over  to  them,  un- 
der pretence  of  having  been  ill-vised 
by  Darius ;  and  having  disfigured  and 
mutilated  himself  to  gain  the  better 
credence  to  his  representation,  he  was 
received  as  a  great  acquisition  by  the 
Babylonians,  who  well  knew  his  skiU 
and  valour,  and  immediately  invested 
with  confidence  and  command.  At 
length,  having  in  three  successive  sal- 
lies gained  some  advantages  over  the 
Persians,  as  had  been  preconcerted 
between  him  and  Darius,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  command  of 
the  city,  which  he  used  to  deliver  the 
place  up  to  Darius ;  who  thereby  gain- 
ed an  easy  admission,  and  thus  obtain- 
ed, by  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  after 
a  siege  of  20  months,  what  perhaps  he 
might  ha^e  worn  out  his  army  in  effect- 
ing, as  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  prosjicct  of 
stjirving  it  into  a  surrender  was  equal- 
ly hopeless.  When  Darius  again  be  - 
came  possessed  of  this  important 
place,  he  gave  it  up  to  the  plunder  of 
his  soldiers;  impaled  3000  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  have  been  most 
active  in  the  revolt;  took  away  the 
hmidred  gates ;  and  pulled  down  the 
walls  to  the  height  of  50  cubits,  which 
before  were  200.  In  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  the  Babylonians  in  tliis 
second  capture  by  the  Persians,  were 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  contained  in 
the  Kith  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  50th  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  2d  of  Zechariah. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Darius,  Babylon  continued  in  much 
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the  same  state  in  which  it  was  left 
after  the  siege.  But  in  the  succeeding 
reign  another  blow  was  struck  towards 
her  downfall.  Xerxes,  in  his  return 
from  his  Grecian  expedition,  partly 
to  indemnify  himself  for  his  losses, 
and  partly  out  of  zeal  for  the  Magiau 
religion,  which  held  every  kind  of 
image-worship  in  abhorrence  (and  in 
Babylon  was  this  worship  first  set  up), 
destroyed  the  temples,  and  plundered 
them  of  their  vast  wealth,  which  ap- 
pears hitherto  to  have  been  spared,  and 
which  must  have  been  indeed  prodi- 
gious ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Belus 
alone  amounting,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  to  above  6000  talents  of  gold,  or 
about  21  millions  sterling.  In  this 
act  of  Xerxes,  another  prophecy  was 
fulfilled:  that  which  related  to  the 
Babylonish  idols.  "  Babylon  is  fallen, 
is  fallen ;  and  all  the  graven  images 
of  the  gods  he  hath  broken  unto  the 
ground."  (Isaiah  xxi.  9.)  "Belboweth 
down,  Nebo  stoopeth ;  their  idols  were 
upon  their  beasts,  and  upon  their  cat- 
tle." (Isaiah  xlvi.  1.)  "Babylon  is 
taken,  Bel  is  confounded,  Merodach  is 
broken  in  pieces ;  her  idols  are  con- 
founded, her  images  are  broken  in 
pieces."  (Jer.  1.  2.)  "  I  will  punish 
Bel  in  Babylon  ;  I  will  bring  forth  out 
of  his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  swal- 
lowed ;  and  I  will  do  judgment  upon 
the  graven  images  of  Babylon;  and 
her  whole  land  shall  be  confounded, 
and  all  her  slain  shall  fall  in  the 
midst  of  her."  (Jer.  li.  44,  47.) 

From  this  period,  Babylon,  despoil- 
ed of  her  wealth,  her  strength,  and 
her  river,  was  in  no  condition  for  any 
more  revolts  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  with  the  decay  of  her 
resources  and  local  advantages,  the 
population  also  must  decline.  We 
hear,  in  fact,  no  more  of  Babylon  until 
the  coming  of  Alexander,  150  years 
after ;  when  the  terror  of  his  name,  or 
the  weakness  of  the  place,  was  such, 
that  it  made  not  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  resistance.  Alexander,  after 
a  short  visit  to  Babylon,  proceeded 
with  his  expedition  into  India ;  and 
on  his  return  from  thence,  finding 
Babylon  more  suitable  in  its  situation 
and  resources  for  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  than  any  other  place  in  the 
East,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence 
there,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
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strength  and  magnificence.  For  this 
purpose,  having  himself  examined  the 
breach  which  Cyrus  had  made  in  the 
river,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing  it 
back  to  its  former  channel  through 
the  city,  he  employed  10,000  men  in 
the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
equal  number  in  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus.  But  as  the  success  of 
these  designs  would  have  been  incom- 
patible with  the  word  of  God,  declared 
long  before,  they  were,  after  about 
two  months,  and  before  the  prepara- 
tions for  such  great  imdertakiugs  were 
well  arranged,  put  an  entire  stop  to  by 
the  death  of  Alexander ;  who  here  ter- 
minated together  his  mighty  projects 
and  his  life  in  the  year  323  B.C. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of 
the  falling  fortunes  of  Babylon,  from 
its  first  capture  by  Cyrus  to  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  remains  to  trace  its 
gradual  progress  to  decay,  as  recorded 
by  historians  and  geographers,  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  city  had  already,  as  has  been  seen, 
suffered  severely  from  the  sieges  which 
it  had  sustained,  and  the  hard  usage 
of  its  different  conquerors.  Its  palaces 
were  initenanted  ;  its  great  men  had 
been  put  to  death ;  its  riches  carried 
away ;  the  walls  broken  down ;  the 
temple  and  instruments  of  religion 
demolished;  and  the  river,  the  natu- 
ral source  of  numerous  advantages, 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  fertile 
country,  thus  rendered  miproductive, 
and  converted  into  a  pestilential 
marsh,  exhaling,  in  such  a  climate, 
the  plentiful  materials  of  disease  and 
depopulation.  Babylon  may  indeed 
be  said  to  have  already  made  rapid 
strides  to  the  desolation  announced 
against  her.  The  entire  destruction 
and  annihilation  of  this  stupendous 
city  had  been  foretold  by  different  pro- 
phets, in  terms  of  unusual  strength 
and  precision.  "Babylon,  the  glory 
of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall 
it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  folds  there :  but 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there, 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures;    and  owls  shall  dwell 
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there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there. 
And  the  wild   beasts  of  the   islands 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  places :  and 
her  time  is  near  to  come;  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."    (Isaiah 
xiii.  19 — 22.)     "  I  will  also  make  it  a 
possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools 
of  water:  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  (Lsaiah  xiv.  23.)     "Behold, 
1  am  against  thee,  U  destroying  moun- 
tain, suith  the  Lord,  which  destroyest 
all  the  earth ;   and  1  will  stretch  out 
mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee 
down  from  the  rocks,  and  will  make 
thee  a  burnt  mountain.  And  tlaey  shaU 
not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner, 
nor  a  stone  for  foundations  ;  but  thou 
shalt  be  desolate  for  e^er,  saith  the 
Lord." — "  And  tlie  land  shall  tremble 
and  soiTow :  for  every  purpose  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  performed  against  Baby- 
lon, to  make  the  land  of  Babylon  a 
desolation,  without  an  inhabitant." — 
"  And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps ;  a 
dwelling-place  for  dragons;  an  asto- 
nishment and  a  hissing ;  without  an 
inhabitant." — "  The  sea  is  come  upon 
Babylon :  she  is  covered  with  the  mul- 
titude of  the  waves  thereof.  Her  cities 
are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  wil- 
derness ;  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwell - 
eth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass 
thereby."  (Jer.  li.  25, 26, 29, 37, 42, 43.) 
How  iiteraUy  and  astonishingly  all 
this  has  been  fulfilled,  will  be  seen  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  history  of 
the  place. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Baby- 
lon, and  the  whole  of  the  East,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Seleucus,  one  of  the  four 
generals  who  divided  his  empire  be- 
tween them.  Seleucus,  for  several 
years,  was  too  much  engaged  in  con- 
tention with  his  rivals  to  pay  much 
attention  to  Babylon ;  which,  still  la- 
bouring under  accumvdated  evils,  con- 
tinued to  decline.  But  that  which  com- 
pleted its  downfall,  was  the  building 
of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus,  about  40  miles 
distant,  on  a  spot  more  favourable  for 
commercial  intercourse ;  the  restora- 
tion of  Babylon  to  its  ancient  natural 
advantages  appearing  perhaps  hope- 
less. This,  together  with  the  removal 
of  the  Court,  soon  exhausted  Babylon 
of  the  little  that  remained  of  its  anci- 
ent trade  and  population :  for  which 
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^  ery  purpose,  says  Pliny,  did  Seleucus 
build  it.  It  is  indeed  very  likely,  that 
this  general,  finding  himself  so  unex- 
pectedly raised  to  the  connnand  of  a 
great  empire,  might  be  excited  by 
vanity  to  found  a  city  which  should 
be  a  ri\al  to  so  celebrated  a  place  as 
Babylon  ;  and  which  should  bear  his 
own  name  to  posterity.  \\'hate\er  was 
his  motive,  Babylon  never  after  revived 
even  for  a  short  space  of  time ;  but 
continued,  through  each  succeeding 
age,  to  make  further  advances  in  its 
progress  of  depopulation  and  decay, 
until  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  this 
once  famous  city  were  to  be  found. 
To  which  state  it  was  reduced,  about 
2000  years  from  its  foundation  by  Nim- 
rod ;  650  from  the  period  of  its  great- 
est glory  under  Nebuchachiezzar ; 
600  from  its  first  capture  by  Cyrus 
(from  which  time  it  became  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire); and  350  from  the  building  of 
Seleucia. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
successive  accounts  of  those  who  have 
made  mention  of  Babylon  during  this 
latter  period;  that  is,  from  the  build- 
ing of  Seleucia  to  its  entire  desertion. 
The  first  of  these  is  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  wrote  about  45  years  before  the 
Christian  fera ;  who  relates,  that  Baby- 
lon having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  the  temples  were  burnt ; 
much  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
city  demolished  ;  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants sent  into  slavery.     Tliis  was 
about  130  years  before  Christ:  and  in 
his  own  time,  85  years  after,  he  says, 
that  the  public  buildings  were  destroy- 
ed, or  I'allen  to  decay ;    that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  city  w  as  mhabiled ; 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  was  tilled.     Strabo, 
who  w rote  about  70  years  after  Diodo- 
rus, says,  that  the  city  w  as  nearly  de- 
serted; and  that  the  same  might  be   \ 
applied  to  it,  which  was  said  of  Mega-  1^ 
lopolis  in  Arcadia,  that  the  great  cityy ;, 
w  as  become  a  great  desert.  /  (iuiiitus  j 
Curtius,  the  next  in  order,  and  who   ' 
wrote  about  60    years   after   Christ,    ". 
is  cited  by   Dr.  Wells   to  shew   that   "^ 
Babylon     "  was    lessened    a    fourth    j^ 
part  in  his  time ;"  who  immediately 
after  says,  that  it  was  reduced  to  deso-    '- 
lation  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Now  besides 
that  this  account  of  Q,uintus  Ciu'tius  is 
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perfectly  inconsistent  with  preceding 
ones,  tlie  city  must  have  undergone  a 
most  prodigious  decline,  and  that  with- 
out any  assignable  cause,  in  the  short 
space  of  20  years ;  which  was  about 
the  time  that  intervened  between  Cur- 
tius  and  Pliny.  The  truth  is,  that  Dr. 
Wells  has  mistaken  the  period  refer- 
red to  by  duintus  Curtius,  which  was 
that  of  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at 
Babylon,  whose  history  he  was  writ- 
ing, for  that  in  which  the  historian 
himself  livedo  Pliny?  who  lived,  «» 
'^r'hiiivc  laeigj^s  ibeMit  aii)'  yoOTWiraftcr 
^W"''trri~ff«"*^Wi»iB¥^  70  after  Christ, 
declares,  that  Babylon  was  at  that  time 
"  decayed,  luipeopled,  and  lying  waste." 
From  this  time  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  the  ruin  of  the  ruins ; 
which  has  been  so  complete,  that 
they  are  with  difEcidty  traced :  and 
indeed  their  exact  position  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  learned  dispute. 
Pausanias,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  says,  tliat  of  Babylon, 
the  greatest  city  that  the  sun  ever 
saw,  there  was  nothing  remaining  but 
the  walls.  And  Lucian,  about  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  says,  that  in  a  lit- 
tle time  it  would  be  sought  for,  and 
not  be  found,  like  Nineveh.  Jerom, 
in  the  fourth  century,  gives  the  ac- 
count of  a  monk,  at  that  time  living 
in  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  at  Baby- 
lon, and  who  says,  that  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  city  was  converted  into 
a  chase  for  wild  beasts,  for  the  kings 
of  Persia  to  hunt  in  ;  the  walls  having 
been  repaired  for  that  purpose :  ex- 
cepting which,  all  was  desolation. 

From  this  time  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  Babylon  for  several  hundred 
years :  the  first  who  mentions  it,  after 
this  long  interval,  being  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  a  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  his  Itinerary,  he  says, 
that  the  city  was  entirely  laid  waste ; 
but  that  some  ruins  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's palace  were  to  be  seen :  into 
which  people  were  afraid  to  enter,  on 
account  of  the  serpents  and  scorpions 
with  which  they  abounded.  Rauwolf,  a 
German,whovisitedBabylonin  the  year 
1574,  gives  the  following  account  of 
it:  "  The  village  of  Elugo  now  lies  on 
the  place  where  formerly  old  Babylon, 
the  metropoUs  of  Chaldaea,  stood.  The 
harbour  is  a  quarter  of  a  league  dis- 
tant from  it ;  where  people  go  ashore, 
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in  order  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  cele-  t 
brated  city  of  Bagdad ;  which  is  a  day  ' 
and  a  half's  journey  from  thence,  east- 
ward, on  the  Tigris.  This  comitry  is 
so  dry  and  barren,  that  it  cannot  be 
tUled ;  and  so  bare,  that  I  could  never 
have  believed  that  powerful  city,  once 
the  most  stately  and  renowned  in  all 
the  world,  and  situated  in  the  plea- 
sant and  fruitful  country  of  Shinar, 
could  have  ever  stood  there,  if  I  had 
not  known  it  by  its  situation,  and 
many  antiquities  of  great  beauty 
which  are  still  standing  hereabout  in 
great  desolation.  First,  by  the  old 
bridge,  which  was  laid  over  the  Eu- 
phrates, whereof  there  are  some  pieces 
and  arches  still  remaining,  built  of 
burnt  brick,  and  so  strong  that  it  is 
admirable.  Just  before  the  village  of, 
Elugo  is  the  hill  whereon  the  castle 
stood ;  and  the  ruins  of  its  fortifica- 
tions are  still  visible,  though  demo- 
lished and  uninhabited.  Behind,  and 
near  to  it,  stood  the  tower  of  Babel. 
It  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  is  half  a 
league  in  diameter ;  but  so  ruinous, 
low,  and  full  of  venomous  creatures, 
which  lodge  in  holes  made  by  them 
in  the  rubbish,  that  no  one  dares  ap- 
proach nearer  to  it  than  half  a  league, 
except  during  two  months  in  the  win- 
ter, when  these  ajjimals  never  stir  out 
of  their  holes.'f— Peffus  Taflensis,  or 
Petro  della  Valla,  a  nobleRoman,  visited 
these  ruins  in  the  year  1616 ;  and  in- 
forms us,  that  "  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
and  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  Euphrates,  which  in 
that  place  runs  westward,  appears  a 
heap  of  ruined  biiildings,  like  a  large 
mountain ;  the  materials  of  which  are 
so  confounded  together,  that  one 
knows  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Its 
situation,  and  form,  correspond  with 
that  pyramid  which  Strabo  calls  the 
tower  of  Belus ;  and  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  tower  of  Nimrod  in  Babylon, 
or  Babel,  as  that  place  is  still  called. 
There  appear  no  marks  of  ruins  with- 
out the  compass  of  that  huge  mass,  to 
convince  one  so  great  a  city  as  Baby- 
lon had  ever  stood  there :  all  one  dis- 
covers within  50  or  60  paces  of  it,  be- 
ing only  the  remains,  here  and  there, 
of  some  foundations  of  buildings ;  and 
the  country  round  about  it  so  flat  and 
level,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  it 
should  be  chosen  for  the  situation  of 
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so  great  and  noble  a  city  as  Babylon, 
or  that  there  were  ever  any  remark- 
able buildings  on  it :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  am  astonished  that  there  appears  so 
much  as  there  does,  considering  it  is 
at  least  4000  years  since  that  city  was 
built ;  and  that  Diodorus  Siculus  tells 
us  it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing 
in  his  time." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some 
tra\  cUers  have  mistiiken  the  ruins  of 
8eleucia  for  those  of  Babylon :  a  cir- 
cumstiince  which  has  occasioned  some 
confusion  in  their  accounts,  and  thrown 
additional  obscurity  on  the  true  posi- 
tion of  that  ancient  city.  This  was  no 
doubt  Tavernier's  case ;  who  describes 
some  extensive  ruins  at  the  parting  of 
the  Tigris,  but  a  little  way  from  Bag- 
dad, and  says,  that  the  chronicles  of 
the  country  assert,  that  here  stood  the 
ancient  Babylon :  in  which  he  was,  as 
may  be  shewn,  obviously  mistaken. 
Yet  it  is  a  little  singular,  that  Bishop 
Newton  should  so  far  favour  his  error 
as  to  say,  that  "Tavernier  no  doubt 
saw  the  same  ruins  as  Benjamin  the 
Jew,  and  Ran  wolf,  and  Peter  della 
Alalia  did."  But  the  niins  visited  and 
described  by  these  travellers  were  on 
the  Euphrates,  not  on  the  Tigris :  and 
Tudela  expressly  says,  that,  instead  of 
being  near  Bagdad,  as  Tavernier  de- 
scribes them,  they  were  a  day  and  a 
half's  journey  westward  from  that 
city.  Tavernier,  indeed,  not  being 
able  to  identify  the  ruins  which  he 
saw  as  those  of  Babylon,  adopted  ano- 
ther opinion  respecting  them,  and  cer- 
tainly rather  a  forced  one;  namely, 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  some 
tower  built  by  the  Arabs  as  a  war- 
beacon.  But  not  to  say  that  such  erec- 
tions were  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
that  people,  the  explanation  is  quite 
unnecessary :  and  a  little  inquiry 
might  have  satisfied  Tavernier,  that 
the  ruins  %\  hich  he  beheld  were  nei- 
ther those  of  Babylon,  nor  of  Arab 
beacons,  but  much  more  probably  in 
the  situation  which  geographers  have 
assigned  to  the  city  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  Pliny,  who  lived  while  that 
city  was  yet  in  existence,  says  express- 
ly that  it  was  built  on  the  I'igris, 
where  that  stream  was  joined  by  the 
new  arm  of  the  Euphi'ates,  and  40 
miles  from  Babylon :  which  new  arm 
of  the  Euphrates  was  the  Nahr  Mal- 
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cha,  or  Royal  River,  the  work  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria ;  whose  channel  was 
repaired  by  Trajan  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  and  a  second 
time  by  Julian,  whose  fleet  sailed 
through  it  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris.  Strabo  assigns  nearly  the  same 
distance,  44  miles,  as  that  of  Seleucia 
from  Babylon ;  which  is  the  distance 
between  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon 
and  the  modern  city  of  Bagdad.  The 
distance  between  Seleucia  and  Babylon 
mentioned  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny, the 
one  lying  on  the  Euphrates  and  the 
other  on  theTigris;  with  the  correspond- 
ing situation  of  the  ruins  of  both  cities ; 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  suffici- 
ent to  settle  the  position  of  both.  To 
which,  for  further  confirmation  of  the 
received  site  of  Babylon,  may  be  added 
the  distance  from  Is  (the  modern  Hit), 
and  the  traditions  of  the  country. 

But  modem  geographers  and  tra- 
vellers of  the  best  information,  parti- 
cularly d'Anville,  Major  Rennel,  Kin- 
neir.  Rich,  Porter,  and  Buckingham, 
have  placed  the  exact  site  of  Babylon 
out  of  farther  question;  and  as  the 
four  latter  are  the  most  recent  who 
have  visited  it,  and  have  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  its  present  appear- 
ance, their  descriptions  will  best  close 
those  of  the  others  who  have  preceded. 

"I  visited,"  says Mr.Kinneir,  "these 
ruins  in  1808 :  and  my  friend.  Captain 
Frederick,  spent  six  days  in  examin- 
ing minutely  every  thing  worthy  of 
attention  for  many  miles  round  Hilleh. 
I  shall,  therefore,  w  ithout  noticing  the 
description  given  by  former  travellers, 
state  first  what  was  seen  by  myself, 
and  afterwards  the  result  of  Captain 
Frederick's  inquiries.  The  principal 
ruin,  and  that  which  is  thought  to  re- 
present the  temple  of  Belus,is  4  miles 
north  of  Hilleh,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  cast  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. This  stupendous  monument 
of  antiquity  is  a  huge  pyramid,  900 
paces  in  circumference,  and,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  guess,  about  220  feet  in 
height  at  the  most  elevated  part.  [Mr. 
Rich  makes  it  only  141.]  It  is  an  exact 
quadrangle.  Three  of  its  faces  are  still 

Eerfcct;  but  that  towards  the  south 
as  lost  more  of  its  regidarity  than  the 
others.  This  pyramid  is  built  entirely 
of  brick  dried  in  the  sun,  cemented 
in  some  places  with  bitumen  and  re- 
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gular  laj'ers  of  reeds,  and  in  others 
with  slime  and  reeds ;  which  appeared 
to  me  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  only  been 
tised  a  few  days  before.  Quantities  of 
furnace-baked  brick  were,  however, 
scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  it 
was  once  faced  with  the  latter,  which 
have  been  removed  by  the  natives  for 
the  construction  of  their  houses.  Tlie 
outer  edges  of  the  bricks,  from  being 
exposed  to  the  weather,  have  moul- 
dered away:  it  is  therefore  only  on 
minute  examination  that  the  nature  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
can  be  ascertained.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  ruin  has  more  the 
[appearance  of  a  small  hiU  than  a 
I  building.  The  ascent  is  in  most  places 
so  gentle,  that  a  person  may  ride  all 
over  it.  Deep  ravines  have  been  sunk 
by  the  periodical  rains ;  and  there  are 
numerous  long  narrow  cavities,  or 
passages,  which  are  now  the  unmo- 
lested retreat  of  jackals,  hyaenas,  and 
other  noxious  animals.  The  bricks  of 
which  this  structure  is  built,  are  lar- 
ger and  much  inferior  to  any  others 
I  have  seen:  they  have  no  inscrip- 
tions upon  them,  and  are  seldom 
used  by  the  natives  on  account  of  their 
softness.  The  name  given  by  the  Arabs 
to  this  ruin  is  Haroot  and  Maroot; 
for  they  believe  that  near  the  foot  of 
the  pyramid,  there  still  exists  (altho' 
.'  invisible  to  mankind)  a  well,  in  which 
those  two  wTetched  angels  were  con- 
denuied  by  the  Almighty  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  heels  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
vanity  and  presumption.  M.  Delia  Valla 
mentions  several  smaller  mounds  as 
being  situated  in  the  plain,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  pyramid.  Capt. 
Frederick  and  myself  looked  in  vain 
for  these  mounds :  we  could  only  dis- 
cover the  high  banks  of  a  canal,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  south-west  of  the 
square,  and  a  mound  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  about  6  miles  south-west  of  Hil- 
leh,  a  second  eminence,  not  quite  so 
large  as  that  just  mentioned,  but  of 
greater  elevation,  wovild  seem  to  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  modem 
travellers,  with  the  exception  of  Nie- 
buhr,  by  whom  it  is  slightly  mention- 
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ed.  It  is  formed  of  furnace-baked  and 
sun-dried  bricks,  about  one  foot  in 
diameter,  and  from  three  to  four 
inches  thick.  This  pyramid  is  styled 
Nimrood  by  the  Arabs ;  and  on  its 
summit  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
square  tower,  the  wall  of  which  is 
8  feet  thick,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
guess,  about  50  in  height.  It  is 
built  of  fumace-baked  bricks  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour,  cemented  with  slime ; 
but  no  reeds  or  bitumen  were  percep- 
tible. From  this  tower  there  is  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  windings  of  the 
Euphrates  through  the  level  plain  of 
Shinar.  Its  banks  are  lined  with  vil- 
lages and  orchards ;  and  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  hamlets  in  the 
Desert  appeared  like  spots  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  On  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  mound  I  observed  several 
fragments  of  different  colours,  resem- 
bling in  appearance  pieces  of  mis- 
shapen rock.  Captain  Frederick  exa- 
mined these  curious  fragments  with 
much  attention,  and  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  were  con- 
solidated pieces  of  fallen  masonry; 
but  this  idea  was  soon  laid  aside,  as 
they  were  found  so  hard  as  to  resist 
iron,  in  the  manner  of  any  other  very 
hard  stone,  and  the  junction  of  the 
bricks  was  not  to  be  discerned.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  conjecture  concern- 
ing these  extraordinary  fragments ; 
some  of  which  are  six  and  eight  feet 
in  diameter ;  as  there  is  no  stone  of 
such  a  quality  to  be  procured  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  and  we  could 
see  or  hear  of  no  building  of  which 
they  covild  form  a  part.  Here  those 
bricks  which  have  inscriptions  on 
them  are  generally  found  by  the 
Arabs,  who  are  constantly  employed 
in  digging  for  them,  to  build  the 
houses  at  Hilleh-  About  120  paces 
from  this  pyramid,  is  another,  not  so 
high,  but  of  greater  circumference  at 
the  base.  Bricks  are  dug  in  great 
quantities  from  this  place ;  but  none, 
I  believe,  with  inscriptions.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  HiUeh,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  Capt, 
Frederick  discovered  a  longitudinal 
mound,  close  on  the  edge  of  the  river ; 
and  two  miles  further  up,  in  an  eas- 
terly direction,  a  second,  more  exten- 
sive than  the  first.  He  was  given  to  . 
understand,  that  the  Arabs  were  in ' 
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the  habit  of  procuring  vast  quantities 
of  burnt  brick  from  this  mound,  none 
of  \vhich,hovve  ver,  had  any  inscriptions. 
He  perceived,  on  examination,  a  wall 
of  red  bricks,  in  one  part  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  pround,  and  open 
to  the  depth  of  30  ieet  in  the  mound, 
the  earth  having  been  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  bricks.  At 
another  place,  not  far  distant,  were 
the  remains  of  an  extensive  building. 
Some  of  its  walls  were  in  great  pre- 
servation, 10  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  rubbish ;  and  the  foundation  at 
another  part  had  not  been  reached  at 
the  depth  of  45  feet.  It  was  (>  feet  8 
inches  thick,  built  of  a  superior  kind 
of  yellowish  brick,  furnace-baked,  and 
cemented,  not  with  bitumen  or  reeds, 
but  lime  mixed  with  sand. 
^'^Capt.  Frederick  having  carefully 
examined  every  moimd  or  spot  de- 
scribed by  the  natives  as  belonging  to 
Babel,  endeavoured  to  discover  if  any 
thing  remained  of  the  ancient  city- 
wall.  He  commenced  by  riding  five 
miles  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
then  by  following  its  windings  16 
miles  north  of  Hilleh,  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  western  bank  was  explored 
with  the  same  minuteness.  But  not  a 
trace  of  any  deep  excavation,  or  any 
rubbish  or  mounds  (excepting  those 
already  mentioned),  were  discovered. 
Leanng  the  river,  he  proceeded  from 
Hilleh  to  a  village  named  Karakooli, 
a  distance  of  15  miles  in  a  north-west 
direction,  without  meeting  auy  thing 
worthy  of  remark.  He  next  rode  in  a 
parallel  line  6  miles  to  the  west,  and 
as  many  to  the  east,  of  the  pyramid 
of  Haroot  and  Maroot,  and  returned 
to  Hilleh  disappointed  in  all  his  ex- 
pectations; for  within  a  space  of  21 
miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  he 
was  unable  to  discover  any  thing  that 
could  admit  of  a  conclusion  that  either 
a  wall  or  a  ditch  had  ever  existed 
within  this  area." 

INIr.  Bich,  in  his  two  Memoirs  on 
Babylon,  has  given  a  very  minute  and 
interesting  description  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  But  before  availing 
ourselves  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  advert  to  some  opinions  of  Ma.jor 
Kennel,  whose  high  authority  has 
been  verj'  generally  followed.  This 
celebrated  geographer,  adopting  the 
system  of  Diodorus,  that  there  were 
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two  palaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river;  and  further,  on  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  making  the  temple  of 
Belus  the  centre  of  one  of  the  halves 
of  the  city  (though  Herodotus  does  not 
say  of  which) ;  assumes  the  Mujelibe, 
the  pyramid  discovered  by  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  under  the  name  of  Haroot  and 
Maroot,  to  be  the  tower  of  Bolus,  and 
lays  down  his  plan  accordingly :  re- 
ferring the  remaining  ruins  to  the  old 
and  new  palaces.  But  as  the  only 
traces  of  Babylon,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  moimd,  more  stupendous 
indeed  than  any  of  the  others,  are 
found  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Major  Rennel  considers  these 
remains  to  embrace  the  entire  site  of 
the  city ;  and,  to  accommodate  his 
plan  to  their  present  situation,  he 
supposes  the  river,  now  running  on 
their  western  side,  to  have  formerly 
intersected  them,  and  to  have  since 
changed  its  course.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  mound  on  the  western 
bank,  the  most  important  feature  m 
the  entire  topography  of  the  place,  is 
excluded  from  the  limits  of  Babylon ; 
the  measure  of  which,  given  by  Hero-  ^ 
dotus,  namely,  480  stadia,  is  reckonect 
by  the  author  "  enormous  and  impro- 
bable;" and  the  lesser  measurement 
of  Diodorus  preferred.  But  the  works 
of  Babylon  must  not  be  estimated 
by  relati\e  ideas  of  magnitude  or 
probability :  the  extent  of  the  city  is 
not  more  astonishing  than  the  stupen- 
dous piles  by  which  it  was  defeuilod 
and  adorned.  And  surely  the  testi- 
mony of  so  accurate  a  w  riter  as  Hero- 
dotus, who  visited  Babylon  himself 
300  years  before  Diodorus  wrote,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  latter,  who 
never  was  there,  and  who  has  follow- 
ed the  very  questionable  authority  of 
Ctesias.  Besides,  we  know  that  the 
area  within  the  walls  was  not  all  built 
upon,  but  enclosed  large  spaces  of  cul- 
tivated land.  Pliny  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  larger  dimensions  of 
Herodotus.  Mr.  Rich  argues  for  the 
improbability  of  the  Euphrates  having 
ever  changed  its  course  in  this  part ; 
and  further  shews,  from  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  ruins  on  its  eastern 
banks,  that  it  never  could  have  passed 
through  them.  This  author  considers 
the  position  of  ancient  Babylon  at  Hil- 
leh, or  Hilla,  as  indisputable ;  and  de- 
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scribes  the  space  which  it  once  cover- 
ed as  a  dreary  waste  of  immense  ex- 
tent, covered  with  vestiges  of  build- 
ings, in  some  places  consisting  of  brick 
walls  surprisingly  fresh;  in  others, 
with  merely  a  vast  succession  of 
moimds  of  rubbish,  of  such  indeter- 
minate figui-es,  variety,  and  extent,  as 
to  involve  the  person  who  should  have 
foimed  any  theory  in  mextrical)le  con- 
fusion. Amongst  these  mounds,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  those 
denominated  the  Mujelibe,  the  Amran, 
and  the  Kasr,  or  palace,  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  Tlie  walls  contained  in 
the  latter  are  built  of  such  well-burnt 
bricks,  and  cemented  so  firmly,  that 
the  workmen  employed  to  extract 
them,  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
labour  on  account  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty. In  its  very  heart,  and  also  in 
the  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
which  have  been  crumbled  and  shi- 
vered by  the  action  of  the  water,  Mr. 
Rich  found  urns  filled  with  ashes,  with 
some  fragments  of  bone  in  them ;  and 
in  the  northern  face  of  the  Mujelibe, 
he  discovered  a  gallery  containing  ske- 
,  letons  enclosed  in  wooden  coffins.  The 
former  Mr.  Rich  supposes  to  be  Gre- 
cian sepulchral  urns,  and  that  they 
contain  the  ashes  of  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors ;  while 
the  latter  shew  the  mode  of  burial  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  never  burnt 
their  dead.  The  evidence  that  the 
ruins  at  Hilleh  were  not  only  those  of 
Babylon,  but  that  they  belong  exclu- 
sively to  that  city,  and  to  no  subse- 
quent building  on  the  same  spot, 
is  derived  from  their  unity  of  cha- 
racter; from  the  bitumen  cement; 
and  from  the  bricks  with  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  only  found  here  and  in 
the  most  ancient  cities,  being  all  in- 
variably placed  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  their  faces  or  written  sides  down- 
wards :  which  argues  one  and  the 
same  design  in  placing  them,  what- 
ever that  might  have  been. 

But  these  mounds,  with  the  view  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  their  ancient 
character,  and  thence  to  determine 
some  disputed  points  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  Babylon,  require  a  more  par- 
ticular description.  The  Mujelibe,  or 
Maclouba,  as  it  is  likewise  termed, 
implying  "  the  overturned,"  was  long 
considered  in  Europe  to  be  the  tower 
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of  Belus ;  until  the  accurateresearches 
of  Mr.  Rich  transferred  this  honour 
to  its  more  stupendous  neighbour  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It 
stands  about  4  miles  north  of  Hillah. 
It  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  square, 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points:  its 
two  longest  sides  measuring  about  550 
feet,  and  the  two  shortest  230.  It  is 
140  feet  in  height ;  with  a  broad  un- 
even summit,  whose  highest  point  is 
to  the  south-east.  The  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  like  those  which 
form  the  interior  of  all  the  great  struc- 
tures of  Babylon,  are  sun-dried  bricks, 
cemented  by  a  mixture  of  broken 
straw,  or  reeds,  with  mud,  with  layers 
of  perfect  reeds  between  the  horizon- 
tal courses  of  the  bricks.  Regular 
lines  of  this  brick-work  are  discernible 
along  each  face  of  the  pile  :  those  on 
the  western  front  being  the  most  dis- 
tinct, and  shewing  traces  of  a  perfect- 
ly straight  wall,  which  cased  the  build- 
ing on  this  side  ;  and  which,  no  doubt, 
had  the  usual  outer  casing  of  fire- 
burnt  bricks,  which  have  long  since 
been  removed  for  the  erection  of  other 
cities.  P'ragments  of  various  buildings 
cover  the  surface ;  from  which  it  is  ren- 
dered probable,  that  this  huge  mound 
was  but  a  platform,  magnificent  in- 
deed, to  sustain  those  structures,  what- 
ever they  were,  which  crowned  its 
lofty  summit.  In  the  sides  of  the 
mound  are  several  deep  excavations, 
dug  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  in  search 
of  bricks  or  treasure.  But  there  are 
others  running  far  into  the  body  of 
the  mound,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  original  structure,  and  to  have 
been  contrived  by  the  architect  to 
answer  some  purpose  or  other,  pro- 
bably for  secret  passages,  or,  it  may 
be,  only  to  lessen  the  enormous  weight 
of  the  pile.  It  was  in  one  of  these, 
near  the  summit  of  the  northern  face, 
that  Mr.  Rich  found  the  coffins. 

The  moimd  called  the  Kasr,  or  Pa- 
lace, is,  next  to  the  Mujelibe,  the  most 
conspicuous  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
It  likewise  contains  more  perfect  re- 
mains than  any  of  the  others ;  and  is 
on  this  account  more  interesting.  It 
forms  an  irregular  square,  of  about 
700  yards  on  each  side :  its  south-west 
angle  being  connected  with  the  north- 
west  angle  of  the  mound  called  the 
Amran,  by  a  ridge  of  considerable 
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height,  and  nearly  one  hundred  yards 
in  breadth.  It  rises  full  70  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  Mr.  Rich  terms 
this  mound  a  "  grand  heap  of  ruins;" 
and  says,  "  Every  vestige  discoverable 
in  it  declares  it  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  buildings  iiir  superior  to  all 
the  rest  which  have  left  traces  in  the 
eastern  quarter:  the  bricks  are  of  the 
finest  description :  and  notwithsUuid- 
ing  this  is  the  grand  storehouse  of 
them,  and  that  the  greatest  supplies 
have  been  ere  now  constantly  drawn 
from  it,  they  appear  still  to  be  abun- 
dant. But  the  ojieration  of  extracting 
the  briclcs  has  caxised  great  confusion, 
and  contributed  much  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  decyphering  the  original 
design  of  this  mound ;  as,  in  search  of 
them,  the  workmen  pierce  into  it  in 
every  direction,  hollowing  out  deep 
ravines  and  pits,  and  throwing  up  the 
rubbish  in  heaps  on  the  surface.  In 
some  places  they  have  l)ored  into  the 
solid  mass,  forming  winding  caverns, 
and  subterranean  passages ;  which, 
from  their  being  left  without  adequate 
support,  frequently  bury  the  workmen 
in  the  rubbish.  In  all  these  excava- 
tions, walls  of  burnt  brick,  laid  in 
lime-mort*ar  of  a  very  good  quality, 
are  seen ;  and  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stances generally  strewed  on  the  sur- 
I5,ce  of  these  mounds,  we  here  find 
fragments  of  alabaster  vessels,  fine 
earthenware,  mar1)le,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  varnished  tiles,  the  glazing 
and  colouring  of  which  are  surpris- 
ingly fresh.  In  a  hollow  near  the 
southern  part,  I  found  a  se^iulchral 
urn  of  earthenware,  which  had  been 
broken  in  digging,  and  near  it  some 
human  bones,  which  pulverised  at  the 
touch.  To  be  more  particular  in  my 
description  of  this  mound,  not  more 
than  200  yards  from  its  pi'esent  north- 
em  extremity  is  a  ra^■inc,  hollowed 
out  by  those  who  dig  for  bricks,  in 
length  near  100  yards,  and  30  feet 
wide,  by  40  or  50  deep.  On  one  side 
of  it,  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain 
standing,  the  face  of  which  is  very 
clean  and  perfect ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  front  of  some  building. 
Under  the  foundations,  at  the  south- 
em  end,  an  opening  is  made,  which 
discovers  a  subterraneous  passage, 
floored  and  walled  with  large  bricks 
laid  in  bitumen,  and  covered  over 
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with  pieces  of  sand-stone,  a  yard  thick, 
and  several  yards  long ;  on  which,  the 
whole  weight  being  so  great,  has  given 
a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity  to 
the  side  walls  of  the  passage.  It  is  half 
full  of  brackish  water,  probably  rain- 
water (impregnated  with  nitre  in  fil- 
tering through  the  ruins,  which  are 
all  very  productive  of  it) ;  and  the 
workmen  say,  that  some  way  on,  it  is 
higli  enough  for  a  horseman  to  pass 
upright.  As  much  as  I  saw  of  it  was 
near  7  feet  in  height,  and  its  coiurse 
was  to  the  south.  The  superstructure 
over  the  passage  is  cemented  with 
bitumen,  other  parts  of  the  ravine 
w  ith  mortar ;  and  the  bricks  have  all 
writing  on  them.  The  northern  end 
of  the  ravine  appears  to  have  been 
crossed  by  an  extremely  thick  wall  of 
yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  bril- 
liant white  mortar,  which  has  been 
broken  through  in  hollowing  it." — "A 
little  to  the  west  of  the  ravine,  is 
the  next  remarkable  object,  especially 
called  by  the  natives  the  Kasr,  or 
Palace,  by  which  appellation  I  shall 
designate  the  whole  mass.  It  is  a 
^'ery  remarkable  riiin,  which,  being 
uncovered,  and  in  part  detached  from 
the  nibbish,  is  visible  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  but  so  surprisingly  fresh 
in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  af- 
ter a  minute  inspection  1  was  satisfied 
of  its  being  in  reality  a  Babylonian 
remain.  It  consists  of  several  walls 
and  piers,  which  face  the  cardinal 
points,  8  feet  in  thickness,  in  some 
places  ornamented  with  niches,  and 
in  others  strengthened  by  pilasters 
and  buttresses  built  of  fine  burnt 
brick,  still  perfectly  clean  and  sharp, 
laid  in  lime-cement  of  such  tenacity, 
that  those  whose  business  it  is,  have 
given  up  working,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  extracting  them 
whole.  The  tops  of  these  walls  are 
broken,  and  may  hence  ha^e  been 
much  liigher.  ()n  the  outside  they 
have,  in  some  'laces,  been  cleared 
nearly  to  the  fc  \idations ;  but  the 
internal  spaces  iormed  by  them  are 
yet  lilled  with  rubbish,  in  some  parts 
almost  to  their  summits.  One  part  of 
the  wall  has  been  split  into  three 
parts,  and  o\erthrown  as  if  by  an 
earthquake.  Some  detached  walls  of 
the  same  kind,  standing  at  different 
distances,  shew  what  remains,  to  have 
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been  only  a  part  of  the  original  fabric : 
indeed  it  appears  that  the  passage  in 
the  ravine,  together  with  the  wall 
which  crosses  its  upper  end,  were  con- 
nected with  these  remains.  There  are 
some  hollows  underneath,  in  which 
several  persons  have  lost  their  lives; 
so  that  no  one  will  now  venture  into 
them,  and  their  entrances  have  now 
become  choked  up  with  rubbish." — 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  wall 
crossing  the  ravme  above  mentioned, 
Mr.  Rich,  by  employing  several  men 
to  dig,  brought  into  view  the  statue  of 
a  lion,  of  colossal  dimensions,  standing 
on  a  pedestal  of  a  coarse  kind  of  grey 
granite,  and  of  rude  workmanship. 

The  minute  description  given  by 
Mr.  Rich  of  this  interesting  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  acquires  additional 
value  from  the  lapse  of  time ;  as,  from 
the  unsparing  depredations  of  the 
Arabs,  it  is  undergoing  rapid  changes ; 
every  year  obliterating  some  portion 
of  those  distinguishing  features,  which 
might  assist  us  in  forming  an  idea  of 
the  original  design  of  the  building. 

About  800  yards  to  the  south  of  the 

Kasr,  and  connected  with  it  by  the 

broad  ridge  above  mentioned,  is  the 

third  grand  mound  on  this  side  of  the 

river,  called  the  Amran,  covering  a 

larger  space  than  the  Kasr,  and  n^ly 

as  high.     Its  form  is  triangnlfCI^  jjie 

longest  face,  which  is  the  sflutJiwTest- 

em,  measuring! 400 yari^^^-^stern 

1 100,  and  the  northern  mO.  The^vhole 

consists  of  a  vast-^d  irregular  heap 

^  •    .    of  earth,  fragw^jlisof  bricks,  pottery, 

I^i^*' mortar,  biUmlmi,  cScc.     It  is  supposed 

to  ke  bs^^sted  of  its  valuable  bricks, 

Lf ,  as,Wle  Arabs  have   ceased  to  dig  in 

!,«*      ^teAdrch  of  them. 
Jif^  I     il^But  the  i-uin  of  all  the  others  the 

*•        y"  most  important,  and  that  which  has 
lA         been  the  principal  object  of  investi- 

^  gation  and  dispute,  is  the  Birs  Nem- 

roud,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
This  pyramid  is  slightly  noticed  by 
Niebuhr;  and  a  description  of  it  has 
already  been  given  from  the  account  of 
;'       Mr.  Kinneir,  who,  however,  not  sus- 
I       pecting  it  to  be  the  tower  of  Belus, 
X       the  great  object  of  research,  did  not 
j       examine  it  with  the  minuteness  which 
Mr.  Rich  has  bestowed  upon  it.     "  If 
any  building,"  says  Mr.  Rich,  "  may 
be  supposed  to  have  left  any  consi- 
derable traces,  it  is  certainly  the  pyra- 
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mid  or  tower  of  Belus ;  which,  by  its 
form,  dimensions,  and  the  solidity  of 
its  construction,  v.as  well  calculated 
to  resist  the  ravages  of  time,  and,  if 
human  force  had  not  been  employed, 
would  in  all  probability  have  remain- 
ed to  the  present  day,  in  nearly  as 
perfect  a  state  as  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  Even  under  the  dilapidation 
which  we  know  it  to  have  undergone 
at  a  very  early  period,  we  might  rea- 
sonably look  for  traces  of  it  after  every 
other  vestige  of  Babylon  had  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  spot  fixed  on,  both  by 
geographers  and  antiquarians,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  to  be  the  site 
of  ancient  Babylon,  a  stupendous  hill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
receding  stages,  which  bears  the  most 
indisputable  traces  both  of  the  vio- 
lence of  men  and  the  lapse  of  ages, 
and  yet  continues  to  tower  over  the 
Desert,  the  wonder  of  successive  gene- 
rations,— it  is  impossible  that  their 
perfect  correspondence  with  all  the 
accounts  of  the  tower  of  Belus  should 
not  strike  the  most  careless  observer, 
and  induce  him  to  attempt  clearing 
away  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
suggested  by  Major  Rennel  against 
its  recognition  within  the  limits  of 
Babylon.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
iTiin  is  of  a  nature  to  fix  of  itself  the 
locality  of  Babylon,  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river ;  and  if  the  ancients  had  actu- 
ally assigned  a  position  to  the  tower  irre- 
concileable  with  the  Birs,  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
error  had  crept  into  their  accounts, 
than  to  reject  this  most  remarkable  of,,, 
all  the  ruins.  •;' But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  either  Supposition.  From  the 
view  of  the  ancient  historians  I  have 
taken  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
Memoir,  it  will  appear,  that  none  of 
them  has  positively  fixed  the  spot 
where  the  tower  of  IBelus  stood ;  and 
if  we  receive  the  dimensions  of  Baby- 
lon assigned  by  the  best  of  the  anci- 
ent historians — ^himself  an  eye-wit- 
ness— both  the  Birs  and  the  eastern 
ruins  will  fairly  come  within  its  limits. 
Against  receiving  his  testimony,  we 
have  only  our  own  notions  of  proba- 
bility. We  have  reduced  the  dimen- 
sions merely  because  they  do  not  ac  •. 
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cord  with  our  ideas  of  the  size  of  a 
city:  but  we  know  ]}abylon  to  have 
been  rather  an  enclosed  district  than 
a  city ;  and  there  can  of  coiu'se  be  no 
hesitation  in  abandoning  less  accurate 
evidence,  and  receiving  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus,  if  there  be  any  traces  on 
tlie  spot  to  justify  it. 

"  The  whole  height  of  the  Birs  Nem- 
roud  abo^e  the  plain,  to  the  summit 
of  the  brick  wall  on  its  top,  is  235 
feet.  I'he  lirick  wall  itself,  which 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  summit,  and 
was  undoubtedly  the  face  of  another 
stage,  is  37  feet  high.  In  the  side  of 
the  pile,  a  little  below  the  summit,  is 
very  clearly  to  be  seen  part  of  another 
brick  %\all,  precisely  resembling  the 
fragTQent  which  crowns  the  summit, 
but  which  still  encases  and  supports 
its  part  of  the  mound.  This  is  cleaidy 
indicative  of  another  stage  of  greater 
extent.  The  masonry  is  infinitely 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen;  and  leaving  out  of 
the  question  any  conjecture  relative 
to  the  original  destination  of  this 
ruin,  the  impression  made  by  a  sight 
of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pile,  com- 
posed in  the  interior  of  unburnt  brick, 
and  perhaps  earth  or  rubbish  ;  that  it 
was  constructed  in  receding  stages, 
and  faced  w  ith  fine  burnt  bricks,  hav- 
ing inscriptions  on  them,  laid  in  a 
very  thin  layer  of  lime  cement ;  and 
that  it  was  reduced  by  violence  to  its 
pi-esent  ruinous  condition.  The  upper 
stories  have  been  forcibly  broken 
down,  and  fire  has  been  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  destruction,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  how  or 
why.  The  facing  of  fuie  bricks  has 
partly  been  removed,  and  partly  cover- 
ed by  the  falling  down  of  the  mass 
which  it  supported  and  kept  together. 
I  speak  with  the  greater  confidence  of 
the  different  stages  of  this  pile,  from 
my  own  observations  having  been 
recently  confii-med  and  extended  by 
an  intelligent  traveller  {Mr.  Bucking- 
ham), who  is  of  opinion,  that  the  traces  : 
of  four  stages  are  clearly  discernible.  ■' 
""Ts  F"BeIicvc  it  fs  Ms  mtehfion  10  lay 
the  account  of  his  travels  before  the 
'  world,  I  am  unwilling  to  forestall  any 
of  his  obsen'ations ;  but  I  must  not 
omit  to  notice  a  remarkable  result 
arising  out  of  them.  The  tower  of 
Belus  was  a  stadium  ua  height;  there- 
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fore,  if  we  suppose  the  eight  towers  or 
stages  which  composed  the  pyramid 
of  Belus  to  have  been  of  equal  height, 
according  to  Major  Rennel's  idea, 
which  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Count  de  Caylus  (see  Mem.  dc  fAca- 
demie,  vol.  xxxi.),  we  ought  to  find 
traces  of  four  of  them  in  the  fragment 
which  remains,  whose  elevation  is 
235  feet;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
number  which  Mr.  Buckingham  be- 
lieves he  has  discovered.  This  result 
is  the  more  worthy  attention,  as  it  did 
not  occur  to  Mr.  B.  himself. 

"  The  Birs  Nemroud  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood at  present  pretty  nearly  in  the 
state  in  which  Alexander  saw  it ;  if 
we  give  any  credit  to  the  report  that 
10,000  men  could  only  remove  the 
nibbish,  preparatory  to  repairing  it, 
in  two  months.  If  indeed  it  required 
one-half  of  that  number  to  disencum- 
ber it,  the  state  of  dilapidation  must 
have  been  complete.  The  immense 
masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  are 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount  appear 
to  have  marked  its  summit  since  the 
time  of  its  destruction.  The  nibbish 
about  its  base  was  probably  in  much 
greater  quantities,  the  weather  having 
dissipated  much  of  it  in  the  course  of 
so  many  revolving  ages  ;  and  possibly, 
portions  of  the  exterior  facing  of  fine 
brick  may  have  disappeared  at  differ- 
ent periods." 

The  next  in  order  who  has  visited 
this  spot  of  pre-eminent  interest,  is  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter ;  who  explored  its 
remains  in  1818.  This  enterprising 
traveller  and  accomplished  writer, 
whose  pen,  like  his  pencil,  gives  life 
and  reality  to  every  thing  which  it 
describes,  has  given  a  very  full  and 
minute  account  of  all  that  now  exists 
on  the  area  of  Babylon.  Such  por- 
tions only  of  this  account  must  how- 
ever be  selected  as  may  add  to  the 
information  already  given,  or  can 
throw  further  light  on  the  original 
character  of  the  ruins,  and  the  plan 
of  the  city.  To  begin  with  the  Muje- 
lib^.  From  the  general  appearance 
of  this  ruin.  Sir  R.  Porter  thinks  that 
its  solid  elevation  can  never  have  been 
much  higher  than  it  stands  at  present ; 
luid  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  a  ground-work,  or  magnificent 
raised  platform  (like  that  of  Persepo- 
lis,  though  tliere  it  was  of  the  native 
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rock),  to  sustain  habitable  buildings 
of  consequence.  He  further  observes, 
that  on  a  view  of  the  different  faces  of 
the  building  as  it  now  stands,  "  suffi- 
cient remains  to  the  eye,  to  ascertain 
that  it  never  covild  have  been  intend- 
ed to  rise  thence  in  a  pyramidal  suc- 
cession of  towers.  Had  one  such  a 
stage  ever  surmounted  it,  we  should 
have  found  a  slight  elevation,  at  least, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  summit ; 
but  instead  of  that  essential  feature, 
it  sinks  there  in  a  deep  hollow.  There 
is  also  another  reason  against  its  hav- 
ing any  pretension  to  the  name  with 
■which  some  writers  would  distinguish 
it — that  of  being  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Belus :  its  size  considerably 
exceeds  the  single  stadium,  specified 
by  the  ancients  as  the  base  of  that  tow- 
er. Besides,  there  are  no  traces  what- 
ever of  any  buildings  near  it ;  which 
seems  necessary  to  make  its  adjacent 
ruins  answer  to  the  structure  dedi- 
cated by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  great 
central  worship  of  his  favourite  deity. 
Another  remark  I  made,  while  explor- 
ing the  grovmd  about,  which  also 
bears  against  this  having  been  the 
temple  of  Belus:  the  high  embank- 
ment described  on  three  sides  of  the 
Mujelibe,  is  no  complete  enclosure  of 
that  pile  ;  neither  has  it  been  intend- 
ed for  such  especial  appropriation, 
bvit  is,  evidently,  only  a  part  of  a  very 
extensive  line  of  wall,  which  compre- 
hends, not  merely  this  edifice,  but  a 
vast  stretch  around  the  Kasr  and  Am- 
ran  mins  besides.  But  with  regard  to 
what  the  Mujelibe  really  was, my  ideas 
are  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  saw, 
when  compared  with  certain  repre- 
sentations I  have  read  concerning 
Babylon.  All  ancient  authors,  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  speak  of 
its  '  Fortified  Palace.'  In  which  title 
we  must  understand  a  fortified  space, 
of  sufficient  extent  to  contain  the  ter- 
raced habitation  of  the  sovereign,  with 
his  courts  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  his 
private  temples  to  the  gods,  his  per- 
sonal treasvu-y,  and  residences  for  his 
officers  of  state ;  and,  besides  strong 
lodgments  on  the  embattled  surround- 
ing walls,  a  fortress,  or  citadel,  to  gar- 
rison the  royal  body-guard." — Sir  R. 
Porter  thinks  the  Mujelibe  to  have 
been  the  citadel  of  this  embattled 
palace :  but  as  there  are  no  traces  of 
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any  other  buildings  near  it,  nothing 
which  can  indicate  the  existence  of 
such  a  structure  as  a  palace  any  where 
contiguous  to  this  supposed  citadel,  it 
may  rather  be  considered  as  the  '  For- 
tified Palace'  itself ;  comprising,  with- 
in its  lofty  walls,  ample  space  for  the 
royal  residence,  temple,  treasury,  at- 
tendants, and  a  sufficient  garrison. 

The  vaults  and  excavations  which 
have  been  described  as  found  in  this 
pile,  are  represented  by  Sir  R.  Porter 
as  dangerous  of  approach,  on  account 
of  the  wild  animals  which  inhabit 
them.  "  Several  [of  these  excavations] 
penetrate  very  far  into  the  body  of  the 
structure,  making  angular  turnings; 
and  some,  it  is  likely,  have  never  yet 
been  explored,  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
Desert  literally  keeping  guard  over 
them.  In  short,  these  souterains,  over 
which  the  chambers  of  majesty  may 
have  been  spread,  are  now  the  refuge 
of  jackaUs  and  other  savage  animals. 
The  mouths  of  their  entrances  are 
strewed  with  the  bones  of  sheep  and 
goats ;  and  the  loathsome  smell  that 
issues  from  most  of  them  is  sufficient 
warning  not  to  proceed  into  the  den." 

Of  the  Kasr,  Sir  R.  Porter  says, 
"  Much  of  the  local,  which  this  inte- 
resting spot  presented  to  the  Abbe 
Beauchamp  in  1782,  and  to  Mr.  Rich 
in  1811, has  now  totally  disappeared; 
the  aspect  of  the  summit  and  sides 
suffering  constant  changes  from  the 
everlasting  digging,  in  its  apparently 
inexhaustible  quarries,  for  bricks  of 
the  strongest  and  finest  material. 
From  these  incessant  depredations, 
the  whole  mass  is  furrowed  into  deep 
ravines,  many,  of  considerable  length 
and  width,  crossing  and  recrossing 
each  other  in  every  direction ;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a  ridge  of  the  mound 
left,  that  does  not,  at  intervals  of  10 
or  15  feet,  slope  into  hollows  of  from 
40  to  50  feet  in  depth,  and  some  even 
deeper.  From  the  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  these  traders  in  brick,  during 
the  progress  of  so  many  ages,  and  the 
system  still  going  on,  the  minor  fea- 
tures of  the  place  are  not  only  altered, 
but  the  whole  surface  kept  in  so  de- 
composed a  state,  that,  at  every  step 
we  made,  we  smik  into  dust  and 
rubbish. 

"  In  making  my  own  observations 
on  the   entire  mound  of  the   Kasr, 
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through  all  the  mutilations  it  had  un- 
dergoue  during  the  lapse  of  seven 
years  (which  was  the  space  of  time 
betw  een  my  visit  and  that  of  Mr.  Rich), 
I  still  found,  deep  in  the  ravines,  con- 
siderable pieces  of  wall  stiinding ;  also 
detached  masses  of  the  same,  composed 
of  furnace-burnt  bricks,  of  a  beauty, 
admirable  masonry,  and  freshness, 
that  indeed  stnick  me  with  similar 
amazement,  w  hen  I  reflected  that  thou- 
sands of  years  had  passed  away  since 
their  insertion.  It  was  only  amongst 
the  huge  fragments  lying  thus  low  in 
the  foundations,  that  ,1  observed  bitu- 
men had  been  used  as  a  cement  be- 
tween each  course  of  brick :  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  which 
appeared  of  sufficient  height  to  be  be- 
yond tlie  probable  reach  of  water  or 
damp,  neither  bitumen  nor  reeds 
could  be  traced ;  a  layer  of  simple 
mortar  being  there  the  binding  mate- 
rial. The  farther  I  examined  into  the 
body  of  this  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, the  more  I  was  convinced  of  one 
essential  difference  between  the  man- 
ner of  its  construction  and  that  of  the 
Bu's  Nemroud  and  Mujelibe.  The 
great  stamina  of  these  piles  were  vast 
internal  courses  of  sun-dried  brick, 
consolidated  into  huge  sustaining 
masses,  by  the  intervention  of  reeds 
and  slime ;  but  all  that  1  observed 
throughout  the  heights  and  depths  of 
the  Kasr  momid,  within  and  without, 
was  a  magnificent  material  of  furnace- 
burnt  brick,  with  all  its  necessary  at- 
tendant cements.  On  inspecting  the 
fragTuents  accessible  to  examination, 
I  found  that  the  face  of  every  brick 
(that  is,  the  surface  where  the  inscrip- 
tion is  stamped,)  was  invariably  placed 
downwards ;  and,  where  bitumen  had 
been  used,  the  backs  of  each  course  so 
disposed  were  then  covered  with  a 
layer  of  bitumen,  on  which  reeds  w ere 
spread,  or  laid  in  regular  matting ; 
and  on  this  careful  preparation,  the 
face  of  the  succeeding  course  of  bricks 
was  bedded ;  w  hich  preserving  manage- 
ment, in  some  measure,  accounts  for 
the  astonishing  fresh  state  in  which 
the  inscriptions  on  their  surfaces  are 
generally  presented.  J  have  an  ex- 
ception or  two  in  my  possession ;  hav- 
ing picked  up  several  pieces  of  the 
brick,  where  the  characters  have  been 
totally  filled  up  by  the  bitumen :  an 
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accident  likely  to  happen  from  the  al- 
most fluid  state  of  the  petroleum  w  hen 
first  applied.  Specimens  of  the  actual 
reed  or  malting  have  never  yet  been 
found  here,  even  in  breaking  up  any 
of  its  walls ;  though  impressions  of 
the  (now  mouldered)  intersecting 
weavings  of  the  straw  remain  per- 
fectly legible  on  the  pitchy  covering 
of  the  bricks.  How  faithfully  do  these 
vestiges  agree  with  the  method  of 
building  in  Babylon,  as  described  by 
Herodotus !  He  observes,  that  the 
bricks  intended  for  the  walls  were 
fonned  of  the  clay  dug  from  the  gi'eat 
ditch  that  backed  them:  they  were 
baked  in  large  furnaces ;  and  in  order 
to  join  them  together  in  building, 
warm  bitumen  was  used ;  and  between 
each  course  of  30  bricks,  beds  of  reeds 
were  laid  interwoven  together.  The 
bitumen  (he  continues  to  tell  us)  is 
drawn  from  certain  pits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Is,  a  town  on  theEuphrates. 
These  pits  exist  to  this  day  ;  the  town 
in  their  vicinity  now  bearing  the  name 
of  Hit  or  Heet :  it  lies  about  foui'  days' 
journey  north-west  of  Bagdad,  and  is 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river. 

"The  piles  of  wall,  to  which  the 
natives  have  more  particularly  given 
the  name  of  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  still 
stand  in  striking  remnants,  from  1 6  to 
18  feet  above  the  general  line  of  the 
broken  summit.  Parts  of  them  are  so 
connected,  as  to  give  indications  of 
their  having  originally  formed  several 
square  piers,  or  supports,  rather  than 
distinct  ranges  of  chamber  or  tower 
walls.  Their  thickness,  in  general, 
measures  from  8  to  9  feet ;  and  their 
materials  are  so  strongly  cemented, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  bricks  being  the 
hardest  of  any  I  had  hitherto  met  with, 
I  i'ound  they  would  not  bear  detach- 
ing from  the  mortar ;  in  short,  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  separate  them: 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  present 
masses  owe  their  preservation.  The 
bricks  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
of  a  verj'  pale  yellow,  having  so  fresh 
an  appearance  as  to  strike  me  at  first, 
as  they  did  Mr.  Kich,  with  an  idea  of 
their  having  been  a  more  modem 
erection  than  the  mound;  but  on  a 
minute  examination,  no  doubt  remain- 
ed on  my  mind  of  their  equal  anti- 
quity. After  considerable  labour,  I 
succeeded  in  having  several  pieces  of 
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the  brick  chipped  off  from  an  immense 
fragment  which  had  fallen  from  an 
adjacent  mass ;  and  on  clearing  my 
specimens  from  the  lower  conrse,  I 
plainly  traced  sufficient  of  the  cunei- 
form characters,  to  discover  them  to 
be  parts  of  inscriptions  in  seven  lines. 
Each  brick  was  placed  with  its  written 
face  downwards,  on  a  layer  of  cement 
so  sparing,  that  it  did  not  exceed  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
appearing,  where  it  united  the  two 
bricks,  like  a  fine  white  line,  subdi- 
vided by  another  of  a  reddish  brown, 
■with  a  granulated  sparkling  effect. 
Tlie  hardness  of  this  mass  was  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  it  seemed  not  less  won- 
derful that  so  slender  a  line  of  cement 
should  hold  so  tenaciously  its  respec- 
tive courses  of  such  massive  bricks.  I 
was  also  much  struck  with  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  several  of  these  but- 
tress-like walls,  standing,  or  rather 
inclining  from  their  centre,  as  if 
shaken  by  some  convulsion  of  nature : 
part  are  half  torn  asunder ;  and  others 
seemed  actually  pushed  beyond  the 
smooth  and  regular  line  of  their  ori- 
ginal front.  On  examining  a  project- 
ing ledge  thus  formed,  and  looking  up 
under  its  protruding  bricks,  I  plainly 
discerned  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
on  their  downward  faces,  thus  exposed ; 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  very  ancient 
antiquity  of  the  structure,  notwith- 
standing the  fresh,  untarnished  aspect 
of  the  materials. 

"  From  the  detached  situations  of 
the  huge  fragments  of  wall,  still  rising 
conspicuous  along  the  western,  and  a 
part  of  the  northern  face  of  this  great 
mound,  it  does  not  appear  unlikely 
that  they  composed  the  piers  or  but- 
tresses, to  support  some  part  of  the  ter- 
races attached  to  the  famous  gardens ; 
within  which,  we  are  told,  were  iine 
apartments,  commanding  views  of  the 
city.  Indeed,  all  the  portions  of  brick- 
work yet  standing  entire,  that  were 
still  accessible  amongst  the  numerous 
ravines  of  the  Kasr,  presented  to  me 
very  traceable  lines  of  long  passages, 
or  square  chambers ;  but  without 
ledge  or  ornament  on  their  sides :  not 
that  any  vestige  of  the  latter  could  be 
expected,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centm-ies,  amongst  ruins  which  had 
been  ransacked  in  almost  every  age." 
In  fact,  Sir  R.  Porter,  with  great  pro  • 
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bability,  concludes,  that  in  the  remains 
of  the  Kasr,  we  discover  those  of  tlie 
celebrated  hanging  gardens. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  collected  by 
tlie  same  traveller  from  these  ruins, 
were — a  large  cylinder  of  baked  clay, 
covered  with  a  cuneiform  inscription  ; 
an  agate  seal,  finely  cut,  representing 
a  priest  surrounded  by  various  sym- 
bols of  the  Sabian  worshij);  and  a 
small  dog,  in  bronze,  with  a  collar  of 
pure  gold  round  its  neck :  this  relic  is 
about  tlu-ee  inches  in  length.  "  It  is 
scarcely  credible,"  says  SirR.,  "to  be- 
lieve the  endless  succession  of  curious 
objects  of  antiquity  that  are  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  in  digging  these 
extensive  mounds ;  and  which,  by  a 
strange  fatality,  almost  always  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  yet  aliens  in  the  land 
of  Shinar." 

Of  the  Amran,  there  is  little  worthy 
of  additional  notice.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  however,  that  underneath 
this  stupendous  heap  lie  buried  the 
foundations  of  the  principal  structures 
of  the  great  palace ;  and  Sir  R.  Porter 
thinks,  that  the  broad  summit  of  the 
mound  which  connects  this  ruin  with 
that  of  the  Kasr,  originally  formed  a 
grand  terraced  avenue  between  these 
two  stnictures,  whatever  they  may 
have  been.  "  And  here,"  says  he,  "  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remind  my 
reader,  that,  if  we  are  to  suppose  there 
was  any  affinity  in  the  plans  of  anci- 
ent Eastern  palaces,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Babylon  confined  to  one  mound ;  but 
that  its  various  compartments,  private 
and  ceremonial,  gardens,  &c.  (like  the 
remains  at  Persepolis,  on  their  diffe- 
rent stages),  would  be  spread  over 
several  of  these  venerable  hills.  The 
attendant  buildings,  civil  and  military, 
would  stand,  in  every  direction,witliin 
the  embattled  walls." 

Of  the  celebrated  embankments  to- 
wards the  river,  which  formed  a  bul- 
wark as  well  against  its  waters  as  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  and  which  were 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  mighty 
w  orks  of  Babylon,  traces  are  distinctly 
to  be  discovered  aU  along  the  eastern 
bank.  These  embankments,  for  the 
erection  of  which,  the  river  was  turned 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  into  a  vast  artifi- 
cial lake,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  and 
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Uuintus  Curtius,  were  built  with  sun- 
dried  bricks,  encased  with  mortar  and 
bitumen.  Ikit  they  were  also,  most 
probably,  like  all  the  other  gi'eat 
masses  of  Babylonic  masonry,  and 
especially  here,  where  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  water,  further  encased 
with  furnace-baked  bricks.  Sir  R. 
Porter  has,  however,  traced  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  in  regular  layers,  all 
along  the  steep  shore  for  se\eral  hun- 
dred yards  ;  and  "  huge  fragments  of 
the  exterior  wall,  \'c.  lie  thick  be- 
neath, not  only  along  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  but,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
discern  luider  the  water,  there  they 
were  also." 

The  same  traveller  has  also  traced 
some  lofty  ridges  of  mound,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  the  outer  ram- 
part of  the  great  fortiiied  palace  ;  and 
which  correspond  in  extent  with  the 
dimensions  given  by  historians  of  its 
extreme  boimdary,  namely,  GO  stadia. 
These  moiinds  form  a  great  angle  to- 
wards the  east ;  expanding  from  that 
point  towards  the  west;  where  the 
river  completes  a  triangle,  by  forming 
its  base.  Within  this  are  two  interior 
lines,  running  parallel  with  each  other 
north  and  south  ;  ^\  hich  may  be  con- 
sidered as  vestiges  of  the  second  and 
third  walls,  also  mentioned  by  his- 
torians. At  the  point  towards  the 
east,  where  the  two  long  ridges  ap- 
proximate ,  is  an  opening  of  about  300 
feet;  supposed,  by  our  authority,  to 
have  been  once  filled  by  a  magnificent 
gate  of  entrance.  It  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that  on  looking  at  the  plan 
of  the  iniins  laid  down  by  the  same 
authority,  it  would  seem  that  these 
great  boundaries,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal design,  were  meant  only  to  en- 
close the  Kasr  and  Anuran,  with  their 
dependant  buildings;  the  more  dis- 
tant Mujelib6  being  brought  within 
the  enclosure  l)y  an  obvious  deviation 
from  the  imiformity  of  the  plan. 

The  colossal  Birs  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Rich,  as  to  aflbrd  lit- 
tle additional  matter  for  information 
or  discussion.  One  or  two  observa- 
tions and  opinions  of  the  author  last 
quoted,  however,  deserve  notice.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  large  vitrified 
masses  were  foimd  by  Mr.  Kinneir  and 
Capt.  Frederick  on  the  present  sum- 
mit of  the  pile ;  which  puzzled  those 
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gentlemen  to  guess  what  they  were, 
and  how  they  came  there :  problems 
which  have  never  been  solved  to  this 
day.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  by 
whatever  means  they  became  thus 
vitrified,  or  by  whatever  violence  they 
were  hurled  on  the  spot  on  which  they 
now  rest,  they  have  been  precipiUited 
from  some  higher  part  of  the  l^uild- 
ing.  .Sir  R.  I'orter  examined  these 
same  extraordinary  masses.  They  con- 
sist of  the  same  f hie  brick  work  which 
forms  the  remaining  fragment  of  wall ; 
in  some  parts  partially,  and  in  others 
entirely  changed  to  a  sUite  of  the  hard- 
est vitrification  :  so  nnich  so,  that  when 
the  mass  is  struck,  it  rings  like  glass : 
yet  the  regailar  lines  of  the  cement  are 
visible.  But  what  leads  Uj  the  conclu- 
sion tliat  this  change  was  not  effected 
by  fire  applied  from  below,  is,  that  on 
an  examination  of  the  l)ase  of  the 
wall  contiguous  to  these  substiinces, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  ;  the 
bricks,  with  their  cement,  remaining 
in  their  original  state.  The  opinion 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  the 
gentleman  who  gi\es  this  stiitement, 
is,  that  these  vitrified  masses  formed 
part  of  the  primeval  tower,  which,  at 
the  time  of  its  overthrow,  was  struck 
by  fire  from  heaven.  It  is  certain,  that 
no  earthly  fire,  short  of  the  most  in- 
tense furnace  heat,  could  produce 
such  eflects  ;  and  how  this  shoidd  be 
brought  to  act  on  such  elevated  masses 
of  wall,  and  on  these  only,  or  for  what 
purpose,  is  inconceivable. 

The  fragment  of  wall  now  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  whole  pile,  is  sup- 
posed, l)y  the  same  gentleman,  to  have 
been,  not  a  portion  of  outer  wall,  Init 
a  part  of  some  central  chamber  in  this 
(the  fourth)  stage  of  the  original 
tower ;  which  w  as  built  o\  er  when 
the  tower  was  reared  a  second  time; 
and  is  now,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying marks  of  a  previous  demoli- 
tion, brought  again  to  \iew  by  the 
de\astations  of  conquerors,  and  the 
decay  of  time.  These  opinions  may 
be  .just;  but  with  respect  to  the  sur- 
mounting portion  of  wall,  it  is  to  be 
rememl)ered,  that  it  diflers  in  no  re- 
spect from  those  other  portions  \\  hich 
form  the  acknowledged  facings  to  the 
inferior  stages  of  the  building;  and 
that  the  opinion  which  assigns  to  it 
any  otlier  position  or  pui-pose,  is  at 
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variance  with  that  entertained  both  by 
Mr.  Rich  and  Mr.  Buckingham. 

One  fact  respecting  the  Birs  is  wor- 
thy of  mention,  namely,  that  the  com- 
position of  the  solid  body  and  base  of 
the  pile,  was  not  an  unwrought  heap 
of  earth  and  brick,  bvit  consisted  of 
sun-dried  bricks  of  the  largest  size, 
in  regular  masonry,  cemented  by  lay- 
ers of  slime  and  broken  straw.  Thro' 
this  brick  work,  penetrating  apparent- 
ly to  the  very  heart  of  the  building, 
run  holes  two  feet  in  height  by  one 
in  width;  which  were  probably  de- 
signed either  for  ventilation,  to  pre- 
serve the  structure  from  the  effects  of 
damp,  or  to  lighten  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  mass,  or  to  lessen  the 
consumption  of  materials,  or  for  all 
these  purposes  together. 

The  bricks  which  compose  the  tower 
are  mostly  stamped  with  three  lines 
of  inscription  in  the  cuneiform  or 
Babylonian  character :  some  four  and 
even  seven  lines.  The  sun-dried  bricks, 
which  constitute  the  internal  sub- 
stance of  this  and  all  the  great  struc- 
tures of  Babylon,  are  rather  larger 
than  those  burnt  in  the  fire.  They  are 
composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  and  acquire  the  hardness  of 
stone.  "  Here,  then,  besides  tracing  the 
first  builders  of  Babel  in  their  very 
executed  work,  '  Go  to,  let  us  make 
brick,  and  bum  them  thoroughly !'  we 
find  the  exact  sort  of  brick  which  the 
children  of  Israel  made,  during  their 
captivity  in  Egypt:  'And  Pharaoh 
commanded  the  task-masters,  and 
said,  ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people 
straiv  to  make  bricks,' "  &:c. 
"  SirR.  Porter  was  here  gratified  with 
what  he  justly  terms  a  sublime  pic- 
ture to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye, 
namely,  two  or  three  majestic  lions 
ranging  over  the  summit  of  the  pyra- 
mid, which  retreated  at  the  approach 
of  himself  and  his  people.  The  broad 
prints  of  their  feet,  however,  in  the 
clayey  soil,  shewed  their  track ;  and  it 
was  evident,  that  it  would  not  require 
a  distant  search  to  discover  their 
haunt. 

To  our  two  distinguished  country- 
men, whose  labours  in  this  most  inte- 
resting bvit  perilous  portion  of  the 
East  have  so  largely  contributed 
materials  for  the  preceding  account 
of  the  first  and  greatest  of  &e  postdi- 
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luvian  cities,  the  scientific  and  the  reli- 
gious world  are  both  deeply  indebted. 
Mr.  Rich  first  cleared  up  the  marvel- 
lous and  perplexed  accounts  current 
in  Etirope  respecting  the  remains  of 
this  city ;  gave  an  intelligible  topogra- 
phy of  the  place ;  and  settled  the  posi- 
tion of  its  principal  ruin.  And  both 
this  gentleman,  and  SirR.  Porter,  have 
not  only  established,  by  a  wonderful  as- 
semblage of  correspondencies,  and  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  dispute,  the 
actual  site  of  Babylon,  and  identified 
some  of  its  remains  with  buildings 
described  by  the  most  ancient  profane 
historians,  but  have  enabled  us  to  real- 
ize and  to  verify  the  prominent  inci- 
dents of  its  eventful  history,  and  to 
illustrate  the  Scriptural  allusions  to 
its  situation,  its  magnificence,  and  its 
extent,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  concerning  it. 

These  are,  no  doubt,  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  all  that  remains  of  Baby- 
lon at  the  present  day.  It  may  appear 
strange,  at  the  first  view,  that  no  traces 
should  exist  of  the  stupendous  walls 
which  surrounded  it.  But  a  little  re- 
flection will  probably  do  away  this 
wonder.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  walls  were  twice  destroyed,  at 
least  in  part,  first  by  Cyrus,  and  after- 
wards by  Darius ;  the  materials  being 
precipitated  into  the  ditch  from  which 
they  had  originally  been  extracted: 
after  which  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  never  entirely  repaired.  It  may 
at  least  be  safely  gathered,  that  they 
were  never  restored  to  their  former 
magnitude  and  strength.  The  mate- 
rials after  this  double  demolition, 
especially  the  burnt  bricks,  w  ith  which 
the  whole  wall  was  encased,  and  which 
would  be  the  most  valuable  for  build- 
ing, were  very  probably  conveyed  by 
the  canal  already  mentioned  for  the 
building  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  : 
while  the  remainder  of  the  wall,  which 
had  escaped  destruction,  being  com- 
posed of  sun-dried  bricks  only,  would 
soon  decompose,  and  faU  into  an  un- 
distinguished heap ;  which  time  and 
the  weather  would  reduce  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  soil,  and  not  perhaps 
be  very  easily  discerned  by  an  eye 
unprepared  to  meet  with  the  walls  of 
Babylon  in  such  a  humiliated  state. 
Or,  "if,  as  the  account  of  Herodotus 
may  be  taken  to  imply,  the  entire  sub- 
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stance  of  the  wall  was  composed  of 
furnace-baked  bricks,  the  cities  above 
mentioned,  with  the  more  modern 
ones  of  Bagdad  and  Hillah,  and  per- 
haps many  others,  may  ha\e  been 
more  than  sullicient  to  accomplish 
their  removal.  None  of  the  tra\eilers, 
indeed,  for  the  last  800  years,  make 
any  mention  of  the  walls. 

With  the  precedino-  remark  this 
article  was  considered  as  closed,  and 
that  there  were  not  sutficient  grounds 
for  taking  np  the  reader's  time  by  in- 
dulging in  any  further  critical  inquiry 
respecting  the  topography  of  Babylon : 
but  since  it  was  written,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Rich,  has  been  published ;  and  a  re- 
view of  the  investigations  of  these 
gentlemen,  illustrating  and  confirm- 
ing each  other,  afford  some  interest- 
ing points  of  inquiry,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  apology  for  a 
brief  renewal  of  the  subject. 

It  was  observed  above,  that  all 
traces  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  had 
disappeared ;  and  that  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  them  for  several 
hundred  years.  The  ineffectual  search 
of  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Capt.  Frederick, 
indeed,  appeared  to  set  the  question 
of  their  existence  in  any  form  at  rest. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  describes, 
in  the  hill  or  mound  of  Al  Hheimar, 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  wall.  It  may  be  so :  the  - 
opinions  of  this  experienced  traveller 
are  in  every  instance  entitled  to  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  granted,  that 
those  which  respect  the  remnant  of 
antiquity  in  question,  are  substanti- 
ated by  some  remarkable  coincidences. 
This  mound  is  situated  about  10  miles 
east  of  Hillah.  It  appears  to  consist 
of  a  solid  mass  of  brick  work,  and  is 
of  an  oval  fonn ;  its  length  being  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  from  80  to  100 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  70 
to  80  high.  On  the  summit  is  a  mass 
of  solid  wall,  about  30  feet  in  length, 
by  12  or  15  in  thickness;  bearing 
marks  of  being  broken  and  incom- 
plete on  ever)'  side.  The  circumstances 
which  appear  to  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
confirm  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of 
this  ruin  are — its  dist^ince  from,  and 
position  with  respect  to,  the  river  and 
the  other  ruins,  answering  well  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall  as  given  by  Hcrodo- 
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tus ;  its  materials,  and  particularly  a 
peculiar  substance  occurring  between 
every  fifteenth  or  twentieth  course  of 
bricks,  agreeing  with  the  description 
of  the  composition  of  the  wall  as  men- 
tioned by  the  same  historian ;  it  cor- 
responds, allowing  for  dilapidation, 
with  the  measurements  of  Strabo,  that 
is,  after  the  wall  had  been  taken  down ; 
and,  its  forming  a  well-marked  bound- 
ary in  diis  direction,  to  the  mounds 
and  rubbish  scattered  over  the  actual 
site  of  the  city.  Mr.  Buckingham  ob- 
serves, "If  the  area  of  Babylon,  as 
given  by  Herodotus,  be  admitted  to 
be  correct,  then,  fciking  the  nxin  at 
Al  Hheimar  for  its  eastern,  and  the 
ruin  at  El  Birs  for  its  western  ex- 
treme, the  latter  will  be  just  included 
within  the  great  square  of  480  stadia, 
or  15  miles,  on  each  side."  Admit- 
ting then  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham respecting  the  ruin  of  Al 
Hheimar  to  be  correct,  this  isolated 
fragment  of  the  vast  circumference  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon  attests,  rather 
than  invalidates  the  jiistice  of  the 
preceding  remarks  concerning  them. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the 
position  of  the  palace,  or  palaces :  of 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  two  are  generally  described, 
lying  opposite  to  each  other,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  river — the  old  and 
smaller  on  the  east,  and  the  new  and 
larger  on  the  west.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  with  respect  to  this 
account  of  the  two  palaces,  that  they 
were,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  Baby- 
lon, obliterated  when  Diodorus  wrote. 
Herodotus,  who  visited  that  city  near- 
ly 400  years  earUer,  when  it  was  com- 
paratively entire,  and  who  besides 
may  be  supposed  to  have  acquired 
on  the  spot  better  sources  of  infor- 
mation than  were  accessible  to  Dio- 
doiaxs,  mentions  only  one  palace ; 
which,  with  its  enclosure,  svas  seated 
in  one  division  of  the  city,  as  the  tem- 
ple of  Belus  was  in  the  other.  Bero- 
sus  likewise,  as  cited  by  Josephus  (1.  i., 
cont.  Apion.),  makes  no  mention  of 
this  distribution  of  the  palaces.  He 
speaks  indeed  of  two :  an  ancient  one, 
the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  prior 
to  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  a  new  one, 
larger  and  more  splendid,  built  by 
that  monarch,  close  adjninini)  to  the 
former;    which    could    not    certainly 
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well  be  said  if  they  were  separated  by 
sucli  a  river  as  the  Euphrates,  with  a 
bridge  five  furlongs  in  length.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  Babylon  of 
Diodorus  is  represented  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Semiramis ;  a  person, 
whose  age  (if  she  ever  lived  at  all) 
eludes  the  decisions  of  chronology, 
and  whose  actions  are  not  recognised 
by  authentic  history.  Diodorus,  in 
fact,  although  he  wrote  after  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  describes  the  city  such 
as  it  may  have  been  long  before  that 
time. 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the 
proud  palaces  of  the  proudest  mon- 
arch of  antiquity — the  spacious  halls 
in  which  the  conqueror  of  Tyre,  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Juda?a,  celebrated  his 
victories — the  mountain  gardens, 
raised  for  the  luxurious  indulgence 
of  his  favourite  queen — and  the  lofty 
terraces,  from  which  he  could  survey 
the  greatest  city  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  boast  of  its  being  the  work  of  his 
hands ?  For  no  traveller,  nor  any 
reader,  can  be  so  indifferent  as  not  to 
entertain  a  wish  to  be  able  to  identify 
with  some  probability  the  ground  trod 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  spot 
which  witnessed  the  awful  scene 
which  terminated  the  Babylonian 
monarchy,  and  which  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Martin. 

Three  altemati\es  present  tliem- 
selves  on  the  front  of  this  inquiry ; 
one  of  which  we  must  necessarily 
adopt :  either  no  palace  ever  existed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river ;  or, 
if  there  did,  it  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  river,  or  otherwise  obliterated ; 
or,  the  river  miist  have  changed  its 
course.  In  making  our  selection  of 
these  alternatives,  it  is  first  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Diodorus  places  the  great 
palace,  that  which  Berosus  ascribes 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river;  which,  with  its 
citadel  and  hanging  gardens,  all  agree 
was  of  prodigious  extent,  height,  and 
solidity:  forming  an  assemblage  of 
earth,  walls,  pillars,  and  towers,  as  lit- 
tle likely  to  be  effaced  by  time  as  the 
tower  of  Belus  itself  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Euphrates  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  natural  or  artificial, 
be  brought  to  bear  against  a  ponder- 
ous mass  of  building,  seven  miles  and 
a  half  in  extent,  so  as  to  ex,plain  in 
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that  way  its  utter  extinction.  With 
respect  to  a  change  in  the  course  of 
the  river,  Mr.  Rich,  from  an  inspection 
of  the  ground,  as  already  obsei-ved, 
rejects  this  opinioli :  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  only  event  likely  to 
produce  such  a  change,  the  diversion 
of  its  waters  by  Cyrus,  did  not  effect 
this ;  as  it  is  expressly  said  that  this 
diversion  was  only  partial,  and  that 
the  river  continued  to  flow  in  its  anci- 
ent chamiel ;  which  was  thereby  only 
rendered  more  shallow,  and  its  navi- 
gation more  diflScult.  But  the  breach 
in  its  embaiikments  above  the  city 
never  having  been  repaired,  a  portion 
of  the  water,  particularly  in  times  of 
floods,  continued  ever  after  to  spread 
more  or  less  over  the  low  western 
plain ;  converting  a  large  extent  of  its 
surface  into  a  marsh  or  morass  ;  as  is 
found  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
day.  There  remains  then  but  one 
alternative :  an  error  in  the  topogra- 
phical description  of  Diodorus ;  which 
may  be  held  without  impeaching  the 
veracity  or  the  industry  of  an  histo- 
rian, who  had  to  trust  for  his  infor- 
mation to  distant  and  prejudiced  au- 
thorities. It  is  certain  that  not  a  ves- 
tige of  any  edifice  is  to  be  found  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  save  that  deno- 
minated the  Birs,  soaring  high  above 
all  the  other  ruins,  and  a  mound  of 
lesser  elevation,  but  greater  extent, 
adjoining  it  on  its  eastern  side — the 
almost  undoubted  remains  of  the 
tower  and  temple  of  Belus. 

It  is  presumed  not  to  be  too  much 
to  infer  from  these  facts  and  argu- 
ments, that  the  western  quarter  of  the 
city  was  distinguished  only  by  the 
celebrated  tower  and  temple ;  the  rest 
of  its  surface  being  occupied  by  gar- 
dens, and  houses,  probably  built  at 
wide  intervals  and  of  perishable  ma- 
terials :  while  all  the  other  public  edi- 
fices were  situated  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion, where  their  remains  are  now  to 
be  found.  With  the  information  we 
possess,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  original  character  of  all  these  re- 
mains. We  may  gather,  however,  from 
.Strabo,  Curtius,  and  PHny,  that  the 
hanging  gardens  were  near  the  river 
for  convenience  of  water;  we  may 
conclude,  also,  that  they  adjoined  the 
palace.  Here  then  we  are  directed 
where  to  look  for  both :   and  within  a 
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short  distance  of  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  we  have  the  three  extensive 
mounds  of  the  Mujelibe,  the  Kasr, 
and  the  Amran. 

Mr.  liiickins^ham,  unwilling  to  dis- 
credit altogether  the  account  of  Dio- 
dorus,  observes,  on  a  view  of  the 
ground  from  the  mound  of  the  Kasr, 
"  Were  it  not  that  the  palaces  are  said 
to  ha\e  been  seated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river,  I  should  have  said,  when 
looking  towards  the  Mujelibe,  'There 
was  certainly  the  old  palace,  and  here 
is  the  site  of  the  new.'  "  But  if,  as 
has  been  rendered  probable,  we  are 
not  tied  down  to  this  arrangement  of 
parts,  which  appears  to  have  shackled 
the  discernment  of  Mr.  Buckingham, 
we  may  receive  this  impression  which 
forced  itself  on  his  mind,  as  of  more 
value  than  he  himself  considered  it ; 
and  indulge,  at  least  in  the  imagina- 
tion, that  we  have  presented  to  us,  in 
the  Mujelibe,  the  ruin  of  the  old 
palace  in  the  form  of  a  castellated 
mount ;  and  in  the  Kasr  and  Amran, 
those  of  the  new  palace,  with  its  pen- 
sile gardens. 

The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel  has  also 
made  a  recent  visit  to  Babylon :  but 
as  his  remarks  have  been  for  the 
most  part  anticipated,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, in  proof  of  the  fidfilment  of  a 
prophecy  above  quoted,  is  given  by 
that  gentleman,  namely,  the  actual 
existence  of  wild  beasts  in  the  holes 
and  cavities  of  the  ruins  ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  of  the  lion. 

BAHURIM,  a  place  near  Jerusalem, 
on  the  east,  where  Shimei  cursed, 
and  threw  stones  at  David,  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom. — 2  8am.  xvi.  5 — 14. 

BASHAN,  theBatanfea  of  theGreeks, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
apportioned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  boun- 
daries of  this  kingdom,  under  Og,  its 
king,  were,  the  mounUiins  of  Hermon, 
or  Antilibanus,  on  the  north ;  a  branch 
or  continuation  of  these  mountains, 
and  the  comitry  of  the  Ammonites,  on 
the  east;  the  river  Jabbok  on  the 
south ;  and  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
river  Jordan  on  the  west. 

Bashan  is  celebrated  in  Scripture 
for  its  gigantic  inhabitants,  its  hills, 
its  pasturage,  its  cattle,  and  its  oaks. 

LThe  capital  cities  were  Ashtaroth  and 
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Edrei ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  contain- 
ed threescore  great  cities,  with  waUs 
and  brazen  bars. — 1  Kings  iv.  13.        -» 

Mr.  Buckingham  gi\'es  the  follow-  i 
ing  interesting  account  of  this  coun- 
try:  "  We  ascended  the  steep  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Zerkah,  or  Jabbok, 
and  on  reaching  the  sununit,  came 
again  on  a  beautiful  plain,  of  an  ele- 
vated level,  and  still  covered  with  a 
very  rich  soil.  We  had  now  quitted 
the  land  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  entered  into  that  of  Og,  the 
king  of  Bashan,  both  of  them  well 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  the  early 
Scriptures.  Wo  had  quitted,  too,  the 
districts  apportioned  to  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  of  Gad,  and  entered  that 
part  which  was  allotted  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan 
eastward,  leaving  the  land  of  the  cliil- 
dren  of  Amnion  on  our  right,  or  to 
the  east  of  the  Jabbok,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  before  quoted, 
divided  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  from 
Gerasa.  The  mountains  here  are  call- 
ed the  land  of  Gilead  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  Josephus  ;  and  according 
to  the  Roman  division,  this  was  the 
country  of  the  Dccapolis,  so  often  spo- 
ken of  in  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
province  of  Gaulonitis,  from  the  city 
of  G  anion,  its  early  capital. 

"  We  continued  oiu*  way  over  this 
elevated  tract,  continuing  to  behold,  - 
with  surprise  and  admiration,  a  beau- 
tiful country  on  all  sides  of  us :  its 
plains  covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its 
hills  clothed  with  forests ;  at  every 
new  turn  presenting  the  most  magni- 
ficent landscapes  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. Amongst  the  trees,  the  oak 
was  frequently  seen ;  and  we  know 
that  this  territory  produced  them  of 
old.  In  enumerating  the  sources  from 
which  the  supplies  of  Tyre  were  drawn 
in  the  time  of  her  gi'eat  wealth  and 
naval  splendour,  the  prophet  says, 
'  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they 
made  thine  oars.'  (Ezek.  xxvii.  (>.) 
Some  learned  commentators  indeed, 
believing  that  no  oaks  grew  in  these 
supposed  desert  regions,  have  trans- 
lated the  word  by  alders,  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
inspired  writer.  The  expression  of 
the  fat  bnlh  of  Bashan,  which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  Scriptures, 
seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent,  as 
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applied  to  the  beasts  of  a  country 
generallj'^  thought  to  be  a  desert,  in 
common  with  the  whole  tract  which 
is  laid  down  in  our  modern  maps  as 
such  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  but  we  could  now  fully  com- 
prehend, not  only  that  the  buUs  of 
this  luxvmant  country  might  be  pro- 
verbially fat,  but  that  its  possessors, 
too,  might  be  a  race  renowned  for 
strength  and  comeliness  of  person." 
"  The  general  face  of  this  region 
improved  as  we  advanced  further  in 
it;  and  every  new  direction  of  our 
path  opened  upon  us  views  which 
surprised  and  charmed  us  by  their 
grandeur  and  their  beauty.  Lofty 
mountains  gave  an  outline  of  the  most 
magnificent  character;  flowing  beds 
of  secondary  hills  softened  the  roman- 
tic wildness  of  the  picture;  gentle 
slopes,  clothed  with  wood,  gave  a  rich 
variety  of  tints,  hardly  to  be  imitated 
by  the  pencil ;  deep  valleys,  filled  with 
murmuring  streams  and  verdant  mea- 
dows, offered  all  the  luxuriance  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  herds  and  flocks  gave 
life  and  animation  to  scenes  as  grand, 
as  beautiful,  and  as  highly  picturesque 
as  the  genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude 
could  either  invent  or  desire." 

BATANiEA,  the  sa^ie,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan ; 
and  was  part  of  the  territory  given  to 
Herod  Antipas  at  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great.  At  the  banishment  of  this 
tetrarch  for  treasonable  practices,  it 
was  given  to  H^'od  Agrippa ;  who 
was  succeeded  in  it  by  Agrippa  junior : 
who,  inider  the  title  of  king,  possessed 
the  district  of  Trach0nitis  and  Abilene. 
It  was  before  this  V^rippa  and  his 
two  sisters,  Bernice  and  Drusilla  the 
wife  of  the'  Roman  governor  Felix, 
that  St.  Paul  delivered  his  masterly 
defence. 

BEER. — There  were  two  places  of 
this  name  ;  both  being  so  called  from 
possessing  a  well  of  water.  One  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  one  of 
the  encampments  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  the  other,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
about  12  miles  north-west  of  Jerusa- 
lem; which  was  the  Beer  mentioned 
Judges  ix.  21,  as  the  place  to  which 
Jotham  fled.  Dr.  Richardson  says, 
this  seems  to  have  been  once  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence.  It  has 
a  well  of  good  water ;  and  close  to  it 
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are  the  mouldering  walls  of  a  ruined 
khan,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  two 
large  arches  of  a  ruined  convent. 

BEEROTH,  a  city  near  Gibeon,  7 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  on 
the  road  from  that  city  to  Neapolis,  or 
Sichem.  It  was  the  people  of  this 
town  who  killed  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of 
Saul.  Mr.  Maundrell  says,  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a 
pleasant  situation,  having  a  spring  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  from  whence  it 
took  its  name.  At  its  upper  side  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  church  built  by 
the  Empress  Helena. 

BEERSHEBA,  or  the  Well  of  the 
Oath ;  so  named  from  a  well  which 
Abraham  dug  in  this  place,  and  the 
covenant  which  he  here  made  with 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar.  (Gen.  xx. 
31.)  Here  also  he  planted  a  grove,  as 
it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of 
retirement  for  religious  worship.  In 
process  of  time,  a  considerable  town 
was  built  on  the  same  spot,  Avhich 
retained  the  same  name.  Beersheba 
was  given  by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah ;  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  It  was  situ- 
ated 20  miles  south  of  Hebron,  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  laud  of  Israel,  as 
Dan  was  on  the  north.  The  two  places 
are  frequently  thus  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, namely,  from  "  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba," to  denote  the  whole  length 
of  the  country. 

BELA,  or  ZOAR,  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain,  which,  together 
with  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim,  the  other  four,  was  condemn- 
ed to  be  destroyed ;  but  was  saved  at 
the  intercession  of  Lot,  both  as  a  place 
of  refuge  for  himself,  and  because  it 
was  "  a  little  city."  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  present  lake,  near  where 
the  village  of  Szafye  is  found,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wady  El  Ahsa  with 
the  waters  of  the  lake. 

BEREA,  acity  of  Macedonia,  where 
St.  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews:  of  whom  the  historian 
Luke  relates,  that  "  These  were  more 
noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in 
that  they  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,  w  hcther  those  things 
were  so.    Therefore  many  of   them 
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believed."  (Acts  xvii.  10 — 12.)  Many 
Greeks  also  became  converts. 
?rjf  BESOR,  Brook,  an  inconsiderable 
. .-  .  stream  in  or  beyond  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  where  200 
of  David's  men  staid  behind  faint, 
•while  he,  with  400,  pursued  the  Ama- 
lekites  who  had  burnt  Ziklag'.  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  9.)  It  is  said  to  foil  into  the  Medi- 
teiTanean  between  Gaza  and  llhinoco- 
lura ;  but  it  must  be  dry  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

BETHABARA,  or  BETHBARAH, 
signifying  in  the  Hebrew  a  place  of 
passage,  and  where  is  supposed  to 
nave  been  a  ford  o^er  the  river  Jor- 
dan, on  the  east  bank  of  which  river 
it  stood,  as  appears,  over  against  Jeri- 
cho. (Josh.  ii.  7  &  iii.  15,  It!.)  To  this 
place  Gideon  sent  a  party  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river,  previous  to 
his  attack  on  tlie  Midianites.  (Judg. 
vii.  24.)  Here  John  commenced  his 
baptising,  and  here  Christ  himself 
was  baptised.  (John  i.  28.)  To  this 
place,  also,  Jesus  retired,  when  the 
Jews  sought  to  take  liim  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication ;  and  many  who  resort- 
ed there  to  him  believed  on  him. — 
John  X.  39 — 42. 

BETHANY,  a  village  about  2  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  ascent  of  the 
Moimt  of  Olives,  in  the  road  to  Jeri- 
cho. Here  Lazarus  dwelt,  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead  (John  xi.) ;  and 
from  tliis  place  our  blessed  Savioiur 
ascended  into  heaven.  (Luke  xxiv.  50.) 
Here  are  shewn,  at  the  present  day, 
the  house  of  Lazarus ;  the  tomb  from 
which  he  was  raised  to  life ;  the  house 
of  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  a  spring,  call- 
ed the  Fountain  of  the  Apostles,  be- 
cause a  tradition  says  they  were  ac- 
customed to  refresh  themselves  there 
in  their  journey  to  and  from  Jericho. 
Dr.  Richardson  represents  Bethany  as 
a  small  and  poor  village,  and  the  cul- 
tivation around  it  much  neglected ; 
but  it  stands  in  a  pleasant  romantic 
spot,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  abounding  in  trees  and 
long  grass. 

BETHAVEN.  See  Bethel. 
BETHEDEN,  ox  House  of  Edm.  In 
the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  prophet  Amos  it  is  said,  "  I  will 
l)reak  also  the  bar  of  Damascus,  and 
cut  off  the  inhabitant  from  tlic  plain  of 
Aveu,  and  him  that  holds  the  sce^Jtro 
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from  the  liome  nf  Eden  :  and  the  peo- 
ple ol'  Syria  shall  go  into  cajitivity  un- 
to Kir,  saith  the  l,ord."  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  house  of  Eden,  or  house 
of  2)leasmr,  refers  to  some  place,  proba- 
bly a  palace,  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  not  far  irom  Damascus. 
Huet,  ])ishop  of  Soissons,  thinks  this 
Eden  to  have  been  the  valley  between 
the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus ;  which  received  that  name  on 
account  of  its  fertility  and  pleasant- 
ness :  which  has  induced  some  to 
believe  that  the  time  Eden,  or  earthly 
Paradise,  was  situated  here :  an  opi- 
nion \\hich  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  town  of  that 
name  being  mentioned  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  IJut 
a  reference  to  the  article  on  Eden  will 
shew  that  this  opinion  is  very  impro- 
bable. About  four  and  a  half  hours' 
journey  from  Damascus,  towards  Tri- 
poli, Mr.  Mauudrell  describes  some 
ruins,  and  a  structure  which  is  shewn 
as  the  tomb  of  Abel,  which  lia\e  tend- 
ed to  confiim  the  fanciful  idea  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  having  been  in  this 
part  of  Syria;  but  which  may  with 
more  reason  be  considered  as  fixing 
the  site  of  the  palace  above  alluded 
to,  or  Betheden. 

BETHEL.— When  Jacob  departed 
from  Beersheba,  to  go  to  Haran  in 
Padan-Aram,  or  Mesopotamia,  he 
stopped  to  rest  for  the  night  near  the 
city  of  Luz  ;  using,  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  times,  and  the  steadiness  of  a 
fine  climate,  the  earth  for  his  couch, 
and  a  stone  for  his  pillow .  Here  he 
had  his  celebrated  vision  or  dream, 
from  w  hich  he  gave  the  name  of  Bethel, 
or  house  of  God,  to  the  spot;  which 
name  was  afterwards  tnuisfeiTed  to 
the  adjoining  city  of  Luz,  which  was 
the  real  place  luiderstood  by  the  name 
of  Bethel  when  taken  by  the  chilcben 
of  Joseph,  as  related  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Judges.  The  city  then  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  son  of 
Joseph:  and  after  the  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  whose  king,  Jero- 
boam, made  choice  of  it  for  setting  up 
one  of  his  golden  cal\  es.  Whence  tlie 
prophet  Hosea,  alluding  to  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Jacob,  calls  it  Bethaven, 
or  the  house  of  vanitt/  or  idolatri/,  in- 
stead of  the  house  of  Gotl.    (Hosea  iv. 
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15.)  Bethel  was  subsequently  taken 
from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Ahijah, 
king  of  Judah :  after  which  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  that  kingdom. 
Dr.  Clarke  found  in  a  narrow  valley, 
between  two  high  rocky  hills,  about 
18  miles  from  Napolose,  or  Sichem, 
the  ruins  of  a  village  and  a  monas- 
tery, where  Bethel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated.  "  The  natvire  of  the 
soil,"  says  that  writer,  "  is  an  existing 
comment  upon  the  record  of  the  stony 
territory  where  Jacob  took  of  the  stones 
of  the.  place,  and  jnd  them  for  his  pillow.'" 
Eusebius  says  that  Bethel  was  12  miles 
from  Jerusalem  in  the  way  to  Sichem. 

BETHESDA,  or  Beth-Chesda, 
Hoiise  of  Mercy — so  called  in  the  He- 
brew, from  the  supernatural  and  bene- 
ficial properties  which  it  possessed — a 
pool  or  bath  in  Jerusalem,  whose  water 
at  certain  seasons  had,  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner,  the  virtue  given  to  it  of 
curing  the  first  person,  who  shovdd 
plunge  into  it  after  this  virtue  was 
imparted,  of  whatever  disease  he  la- 
boured mider ;  when  the  pool  retiurn- 
ed  to  the  ordinary  state  of  a  common 
bath,  tiU  its  sanative  powers  were  re- 
stored by  a  repetition  of  the  miracle. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  piazza  or 
covered  way,  having  five  porches  or 
divisions  (root),  to  receive  and  shelter 
the  multitude  who  waited  to  take 
their  chance  or  turn  for  relief — ^John 
V.  1—7. 

This  pool,  in  the  Greek,  is  termed 
Ko\vix.Qr)Bpa,  that  is,  simply  a  bath  ;  and 
is  described  as  being  eTr:  ttj  trpofiariKTj, 
near  a  place  having  some  relation  to 
sheep ;  and  is  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators "  by  the  sheep-mar/;e^,"  or  gate. 
(John  V.  2.)  But  the  term  has  also 
been  considered  by  some  commenta- 
tors as  referring  to  the  pool  itself, 
which  they  supposed  was  used  for 
washing  the  sheep  in  which  were  des- 
tined for  sacrifice :  a  fact,  however, 
which  rests  entirely  on  such  sup- 
position. 

Another  inquiry,  and  one  of  greater 
interest,  which  has  exercised  the  spe- 
culations of  commentators,  relates  to 
the  nature  and  manner  of  the  cures 
performed  here,  and  the  times  of  their 
performance.  As  to  the  natiire  of  the 
cures,  or  the  sensible  means,  if  any, 
employed  in  effecting  them,  as  the 
whole  is  represented  as  a  special  mi- 
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racle,  second  causes  are  out  of  the 
question :  all  that  was  required  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  let  his  case  be 
what  it  might,  being  the  mere  act  of 
immersion ;  the  water  having  at  other 
times  no  power  to  convey  any  specific 
benefit.  We  are  consequently  re- 
leased from  aU  such  imscriptural  and 
unphilosophical  opinions  as  that  enter- 
tained by  Dr.Hammond ;  who  ascribes 
the  medicinal  properties  of  the  pool  to 
the  stirring  up  of  the  blood  and  en- 
trails of  the  slaughtered  animals,  and 
other  filth  contained  in  it :  which,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Jennings,  must  make 
the  bath  so  foul  and  fetid,  that  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  poison  than 
to  cure. 

But  this  part  of  the  inquiry  involves 
another  question,  which  although  not 
essential  either  to  the  truth  or  to  the 
right  iinderstanding  of  the  history, 
has  acquired  an  accidental  import- 
ance, namely,  the  mode  by  which  the 
miraculous  but  transient  virtue  was 
conveyed  to  the  water.  An  angel  is 
said  to  have  gone  down  on  these  occa- 
sions into  the  pool,  and  to  have  trou- 
bled or  agitated  the  water :  the  visi- 
ble and  supernatural  effect  being  pro- 
bably, as  conjectured  by  Grotius,  Light- 
foot,  and  Doddridge,  caused  by  an  in- 
visible and  celestial  agent:  this  mode  of 
expression,  in  fact,  implying  a  convic- 
tion, common  with  the  Jews,  that  such 
things  were  effected  by  the  ministration 
of  angels.  From  the  omission,  however, 
in  some  ancient  manuscripts,  of  the 
fourth  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  its 
being  found  in  another  in  the  shape 
of  a  marginal  note,  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  some,  that  this  part  of  the 
narrative  has  been  inserted  without  au- 
thority, in  support  of  a  popular  super- 
stition. The  case  of  this  disputed  text 
is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his 
notes  on  Michaelis's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament:  "  The  Codex 
Ephrem  (a  very  ancient  Greek  MS.  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris)  has  many  marginal 
notes  written  in  uncial  letters,  with- 
out accents.  Tliis  proves  what  has 
been  sometimes  doubted,  that  mar- 
ginal notes  were  made  in  the  most 
ancient  MSS.,  and  that  this  practice 
prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  these  marginal  scholia 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  such 
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MSS.  as  were  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons ;  while  those  which  have  been 
used  for  Church  service,  such  as  the 
Codex  Bezcc,  are  without  them.  It  is 
likewise  remarkable,  that  in  this  MS., 
the  disputed,  or  rather  sjmrmis  text  of 
John  v.  4,  is  written,  not  in  the  text, 
but  in  a  marginal  scholion.  Now,  as 
this  verse  is  totally  omitted  in  the 
Codex  Beza  and  the  Codex  ^^aticanus, 
which  are  the  two  most  ancient  MS8. 
now  extant ;  as  it  is  likewise  omitted 
in  the  Codex  Ephrem  (which  is  inferior 
in  age  to  the  Codex  Beza;),  but  writ- 
ten in  the  margin  as  a  scholion;  is 
written  in  more  modern  MSS.  in  the 
text,  but  marked  with  an  asfrri.th,  or 
obelus,  as  suspicious;  and  in  MSS.  still 
more  modem  is  written  without  any 
mark ;  we  see  the  various  gradations 
by  which  it  has  acquired  its  place  in 
our  present  text;  and  have  proof 
positive,  that  the  verse  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  marginal  scho- 
lion, and  of  course  spurious.  Other 
passages  likewise  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment owe  their  present  existence  in 
the  printed  editions  to  the  same 
cause." 

But  the  rejection  of  the  fourth  verse 
as  spiu'ious,  so  long  as  the  seventh 
remains  an  imdisputed  portion  of  the 
sacred  text,  is  of  very  little  import- 
ance ;  for  here  the  two  principal  fiicts 
which  the  fourth  verse  relates,  namely, 
the  miraculous  agitation  of  tlie  water, 
and  the  single  cure,  which  of  course 
must  also  have  been  miraculous,  are 
both  implied.  It  matters  not,  indeed, 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  whether  an 
angel  was  known,  or  only  inferred,  to 
have  been  present.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  Jews,  a  belief  waiTan ted  by  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  their  Scriptures,  that  every  super- 
natural occurrence  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  a  heavenly  messenger,  or 
angel,  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive, 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  wa- 
ter was  moved,  and  the  healing  virtue 
imparted  to  it,  by  an  angel,  as  that 
these  miraculous  effects  were  caused 
in  any  other  way.  Admitting  then  the 
spuriousness  of  the  disputed  text  as 
proved,  neither  the  character  nor  the 
credibility  of  the  miracle  arc  thereby 
affected:  the  seventh  verse  implies  as 
much  of  the  statement  of  the  fovtrth  as 
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it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know.  And 
with  respect  to  the  means  by  which 
the  miracle  was  accomplished,  the 
revealed  mode  in  whicli  it  has  pleased 
the  Almiglity  that  supeniatural  events 
should  I'requently  be  brought  about, 
and  the  belief  of  the  Jewish  Cliurch 
on  this  subject,  leave  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  same  mode  was  adopted 
in  the  present  instance,  .although  the 
Evangelist  has  been  silent  on  the 
subject. 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  times  at  which 
the  miracle  was  performed,  some  con- 
fine it  to  a  particular  season  ;  as,  for 
instance,  to  that  of  the  festi\  al  men- 
tioned in  the  ifirst  verse.  But  the  ori- 
ginal implies  no  iixed  and  particular 
season ;  much  less  one  of  so  rare  oc  - 
currcnce  as  an  annual  feast.  The 
words  Kara  Kaipov,  which  are  rendered 
in  our  translation  "  at  a  certain  sea- 
son," imply  as  well,  according  to  time, 
or  from  time  to  time,  or  at  times ;  on 
occasion,  or  occasionally:  /cofl'  -nn^pav, 
with  the  day,  or  daily  (Acts  ii.  4(),  47) ; 
Kar'  ev.avlov,  from  year  to  year,  or  year 
by  year  (Heb.  ix.  25  &  x.  1) ;  /car'  oikov, 
from  house  to  house  (Acts  ii.  4(5) ;  war' 
eiKova  7]ixehpav  Kai  Koff  o/jLoiwaiu  (Sept.), 
in,  or  according  to,  our  image,  and  our 
likeness.  The  precise  time  of  the  an- 
gel's visit  was  thus  perhaps  uncertain. 
At  whatever  time,  however,  and  under 
whatever  circumstances,  this  visit  was 
made,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  terms  employed,  and  from  the 
benevolent  object  of  the  visit  itself, 
that  it  was  more  frequently  repeated 
than  once  in  a  year. 

'I'hus  one  happy  individual  at  least, 
on  each  occasion,  was  relic\ed  per- 
haps from  agonising  pain,  and  re- 
stored to  health  and  his  friends.  But 
then,  how  many  must  ha^e  returned 
to  their  homes,  bearing  their  diseases 
back  with  them,  with  the  addition  of 
fatigue  and  disappointment!  Tnie  : 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  e^'ery 
one  of  these  disappointed  sufferers  of 
Jerusalem  possessed  an  advantage 
over  the  sick  of  all  other  places,  and 
one  wliich  even  we,  at  the  present  day, 
with  all  the  means  which  the  improved 
state  of  medical  science  can  furnish,  do 
not  possess,  namely ,the  know  ledge,that 
let  his  case  be  ever  so  desjierate,  there 
existed  a  certain  cure;  wliich,  altho' 
he  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
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on  this  occasion,  the  ensuing  one 
would  renew  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining. Thus  hope  was  kept  alive, 
pain  mitigated,  and  faith  exercised; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  none  who 
visited  the  pool  dvdy  impressed  with 
their  own  helplessness,  the  greatness 
of  the  gift,  and  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  the  Giver,  failed,  sooner  or 
later,  of  receiving  the  reward  of  their 
faith  and  perseverance.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that,  from  the  simple 
style  of  living  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
diseases  were  comparatively  few ;  the 
nimiber  furnished  by  the  population 
of  Jerusalem  bearing,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, no  proportion  to  that  found  in  a 
similar  population  in  civilized  society 
at  the  present  day.  So  that,  suppos- 
ing all  the  cases  which  had  failed  of 
obtaining  relief  elsewhere  to  have  re- 
sorted to  this  last  resource,  and  that 
in  the  aggregate  they  were  justly  enti- 
tled "  a  great  mviltitude,"  the  number 
might  not  have  been  so  great  as  to 
preclude  the  chance  of  each  being 
healed  in  course  of  time. 

Neither  Philo  nor  Josephus  notice 
this  miracle :  but  that,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Macknight,  in  no  way  affects  its 
credibility ;  as  these  writers  have 
omitted  other  and  greater  transac- 
tions, which  they  had  an  opportmiity 
of  kiaowing.  Dr.  Doddridge  supposes 
the  waters  of  this  pool  to  have  been 
endued  with  their  miraculous  proper- 
ties not  long  before  the  ministry  of 
Christ,  and  that  these  properties 
ceased  at  his  death ;  which  is,  in  fact, 
what  is  related  of  them  by  TertuUian. 

MaundreU  and  Chateaubriand  both 
describe  a  bason  or  reservoir,  near  St. 
Stephen's  gate,  and  bounding  theTem- 
ple  on  the  north,  as  the  identical  pool 
of  Bethesda;  which,  if  it  really  be 
what  it  is  represented  to  be,  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  the  primitive  archi- 
tecture of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  The 
latter  says,  "  It  is  a  reservoir,  160  feet 
long  and  40  wide.  The  sides  are  waU- 
ed,  and  these  w  aUs  are  composed  of  a 
bed  of  large  stones  joined  together  by 
iron  cramps ;  a  wall  of  mixed  mate- 
rials run  up  on  these  large  stones  ;  a 
layer  of  flints  stuck  upon  the  surface 
of  this  wall ;  and  a  coating  laid  over 
these  flints.  The  four  beds  are  per- 
pendicular with  the  bottom,  and  not 
horizontal:  the  coating  was  on  tlie 
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side  next  to  the  water  ;  and  the  large 
stones  rested,  as  they  still  do,  against 
the  ground.  This  pool  is  now  dry, 
and  half  filled  up.  Here  grow  some 
pomegranate  trees,  and  a  species  of 
wild  tamarind  of  a  bluish  colour :  the 
western  angle  is  quite  full  of  nopals. 
On  the  west  side  may  also  be  seen  two 
arches,  which  probably  led  to  an  aque- 
duct that  carried  the  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  Temple." 

BETH-JESIMOTH,  a  city  between 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  and  the 
river  Jordan.  From  this  place  to  Abel- 
Shittim,  extended  the  last  encampment 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  stood  near  the  jimction  of  that 
river  with  the  Dead  Sea,  about  10 
miles  south-east  of  Jericho ;  where 
Eusebius  mentions  a  place  by  the 
name  of  Bethsimuth.  It  belonged,  as 
appears  from  Joshua  (ch.  xii.  3),  to 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  ;  and  af- 
terwards to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

BETHLEHEM,  a  celebrated  city  6 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  way 
to  Hebron.  It  received  its  name, 
which  signifies  house  of  bread,  from 
Abraham,  jjrobably  on  account  of  its 
fertility ;  and  was  sumamed  Ephrata, 
the  fruitful,  after  Caleb's  wife,  and  was 
like^#se  called  Bethlehem  of  Judaia, 
both,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebuhui. 
Here  David  was  bom,  and  spent  his 
early  years  in  the  simple  occupation 
of  a  shepherd;  until  his  encounter 
with  Goliath  opened  a  new  and  more 
glorious  career  to  him.  Here  also  were 
bom  Abijan,  Elimelech,  Obed,  Jesse, 
Boaz,  and  the  Apostle  Mathias ;  and 
here  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  beautiful  eclogue  of  Ruth. 
Here  likewise  are  shewn  a  deep  and 
large  cistern,  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  infants  murdered  by  the  command 
of  Herod  are  said  to  have  been  thrown ; 
and  the  grotto  and  tomb  of  St.  Jerom, 
who  retired  to  this  place  during  the 
troubles  which  attended  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  spent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  peaceful  seclusion,  and 
in  writing  his  commentaries  on  the 
Scripture.  But  that  which  gives  this 
little  city  a  pre-eminence  over  every 
other,  Jerusalem  only  excepted,  is, 
that  here  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
condescended  to  be  bom  of  an  earthly 
parent,  in  meanness  and  poverty.     A 
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church  has  been  built  over  the  spot 
where  this  stupendous  event  took 
place ;  which,  although  it  has  fre- 
quently suffered,  still  retains  marks  of 
its  Grecian  origin.  Two  spiral  stair- 
cases lead  from  this  to  another,  sub- 
terraneous church,  which  contjiius  the 
manger,  &c.,  being  the  st^ible  itself  in 
which  the  nativity  was  accomplished. 
This  stable  was  cut  in  the  rock  ;  and 
on  one  side,  in  a  kind  of  recess,  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  floor, 
is  a  block  of  white  marble,  hollowed 
in  the  form  of  a  manger,  which  is  said 
to  indicate  the  spot  where  the  infant 
Jesus  was  laid  upon  straw.  The  floor 
and  walls  of  this  chapel  are  faced  with 
beautiful  marble  :  a  work  which,  like 
most  other  embellishments  of  the 
kind,  is  ascribed  to  the  pious  Empress 
Helena. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
town,  is  a  deep  valley,  where  tradition 
says  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Judaja,  announcing  the  glad 
tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nativity.  In 
tliis  same  valley  is  a  fountain,  said  to 
be  that,  for  the  water  of  which,  David, 
when  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  har- 
vest-time, and  his  engagement  with 
the  Philistines,  so  earnestly  longed; 
but  which  he  would  not  drink  when 
brought  to  him,  as  those  who  pro- 
cured it  did  so  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  Bethlehem  being  occupied  by  a 
Phihstine  garrison.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15 — 
1 8.)  Dr.  Clarke  stopped  and  drank  of 
the  delicious  water  of  this  fountain, 
and  considers,  from  its  correspondence 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  sacred  his- 
torian and  of  J  osephus,  as  w  ell  as  from 
the  permanency  of  natural  fountains, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity. 
About  two  miles  from  the  town,  on  the 
road  to  Jenisalem,  is  shewn  the  tomb 
of  Rachel ;  which  is  now  covered  by  a 
small  square  Mahommedan  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  resembling 
the  tombs  of  saints  and  shieks  m  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt. 

Bethlehem,  now  called  Beit-Lahm, 
or  Beit-el-Ham,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, on  a  chalky  but  fruitful  soil, 
and  is  justly  considered  by  the  inha- 
bitants as  possessing  a  very  salubrious 
air.  "  In  proof  of  which,"  says  Dr.  Witt- 
man,  "  I  observed  but  few  among  them 
who  had  a  sickly  appearance."  The 
same  author  relates,  that  "  the  sides 
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of  the  mountiiin,  on  which  tliis  town 
is  situated,  were,  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mit, interspersed  with  iinc  vineyards, 
banked  in  with  stones,  which  must 
have  cost  a  prodigious  labour  to  the 
cultivators.  The  grapes  they  yielded 
were  remarkably  large,  and  tinely  fla- 
voured. In  addition  to  these  we  saw 
iigs,  pomc,gr;uiates,  and  an  abundance 
of  olives,  on  which  fruits  the  inhabit- 
ants in  a  great  measure  subsist.  In 
the  valleys  some  com  is  produced; 
and  the  bread  made  from  it  is  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  dews,  which 
fall  in  great  aljundance,  arc  highly 
iavourable  to  the  vegetiitiou  in  gene- 
ral." This  account  of  the  vegct;ible 
productions,  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
at  Betlilehem,  is  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory. It  shews  lis  how  the  most  desert 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land  might  be  made  to  yield  their 
produce;  and  that  the  argument 
founded  on  its  apparent  sterility,  and 
confined  extent,  against  the  possil^i- 
lity  of  its  maintaining  such  a  dispro- 
portionate uiunber  of  inhabitants  as 
is  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  without 
foimdation.  See  further,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  article  Jud^a. 

BETHORON,  the  Nether  and  the 
Upper,  two  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  said  in  the  1st  book  of  Chro- 
nicles (ch.  vii.  24)  to  have  been  built 
by  a  woman  of  that  tribe,  named  She- 
rah.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
near  together,  and  stood,  the  one  on 
the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of 
the  same  hill,  on  the  road  to  Jerusa- 
lem. One  of  them  at  least  stood  on  a 
hill ;  as  we  are  told,  in  Joshua  (ch.  x. 
10,  11),  that  the  Lord  chased  the 
Canaanites  "  along  the  way  that  f/ocs 
up  to  Bethoron."  And  again,  that  "  in 
the  (/oliu/  clown,  of  Bethoron,  the  Lord 
cast  down  great  stones  upon  them  to 
Azekah."  Which  Azekah  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  consequently  Bethoron 
must  ha>e  been  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  tribe  of  Kphraim.  Of 
Azekah  it  may  further  be  said  in  this 
place,  that  it  appears  to  be  the  same 
with  Ezeca,  a  town  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jcrom,  situated  in  this 
neighbourhood,  between  Eleutheropo- 
lis  and  JerusiJem.  Dr.  Clarke  found 
a  village  named  Bethoon,  between 
Jafla  and  Jerusalem;  which,  strange 
to  say,  had  been  umioticed  by  evciy 
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former  traveller,  although  it  answers 
precisely  iu  situation,  and  in  all  the 
required  local  circumstances,  to  the 
ancient  Bethoron. 

BETHPHAGE,so  called  from  the  figs 
which  grew  there,  a  village  near  Beth- 
any, about  15  furlongs  east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  From  hence  the  ass's  colt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained,  which 
carried  our  Saviour  in  triumph  to 
Jerusalem. — Mat.  xxi. 

BETHREHOB.     See  Rehob. 

BETHSAIDA,  a  city  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  or 
Galilee,  near  the  junction  of  the  Jor- 
dan with  that  lake,  and  opjjosite  Cho- 
razin,  which  stood  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  Three  of  the  apostles, 
Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  the  latter 
two  of  whom  were  fishermen,  were 
natives  of  this  city.  The  name  of  the 
city  itself  indeed  implies  a  place  of 
fishing,  or  of  hunting;  for  l)Oth  of 
which  it  was  well  situated.  Bethsaida 
was  erected  into  a  considerable  city 
by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  who  ga\e  it 
the  name  of  Julius,  in  honour  of 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Cssar.  This 
is  one  of  the  cities  against  which 
Christ  denounced  a  woe  for  its  impe- 
nitence and  infidelity  after  the  mighty 
works  he  had  done  there. — Mat.  xi.  21. 

BETHSHAN,a  city  belonging  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan, 
about  12  niUes  south  of  the  sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. Here,  after  the  battle  at  Momit 
Gilboa,  in  which  Saul  was  defeated, 
and  slew  himself,  the  Philistines  fas- 
tened his  body,  with  those  of  his  three 
sons,  to  the  city  wall.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.) 
j  Bethshan  was  caUed  by  the  Greeks 
(  Scythopolis,or  the  city  of  the  Scythians, 
I  from  some  remarkable  occuiTence  sup- 
/  posed  to  have  taken  place  when  that 
I  people  invaded  SjTia.  (J*  i.i  LUUl^Si 
thajJcl-hfiioLiirMLiLLlTII'l".    (JmIj  Aiiim:!) 

toMiii  nwi  rm]iiiiii(iiij  »iii'rrr>  nrttiw;  Jmim 

J^n!R5!#tt».^  it  remained  a  consider- 
able city  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerom,  in  the  fovirth  century.  Beth- 
shan is  now  called  Bysan,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  as  situated  on 
rising  ground  on  the  west  of  the  Ghor, 
or  valley  of  Jordan.  The  town  was 
watered  by  a  river  now  called  Moiet  By- 
san, which  flows  in  different  branches 
towards  the  plain.  The  present  vil- 
lage contains  70  or  80  houses,  whose 
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inhabitants  are  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion from  the  depredations  of  the  Be- 
douins. The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  of  considerable  extent  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivoilet,  and  the  vaUey 
formed  by  its  branches ;  and  bespeak 
it  to  have  been  nearly  three  miles  in 
circuit.  The  only  remains  are  large 
heaps  of  black  hewn  stone,  many 
foundations  of  houses,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  columns. 

BETHSHEMESH,  or  house  of  the 
sun,  so  called  in  all  probability  from 
the  worship  paid  to  that  luminary  by 
the  Canaanites.  It  stood  about  30 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  Here  50,000 
persons  were  destroyed  for  profanely 
looking  into  theArk,which  was  brought 
by  the  kine,  when  sent  away  by  the 
Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vi.  19.)  There 
was  also  a  Bethshemesh  in  Egypt,  the 
same  with  On,  or  Aven. 

BETHULI  A,  a  city  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  Judith, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrian 
army  then  besieging  the  place,  and  the 
subsequent  deliverance  of  Judsea.  The 
exact  position  of  the  city  is  not  known. 
In  the  book  of  Judith  (ch.  vii.  3),  it  is 
said,  that  the  army  under  Holofernes 
"  encamped  in  the  valley  near  unto 
Bethulia,  by  the  fountain;  and  they 
spread  themselves  in  breadth  over 
Dothaim,  even  to  Belmaim,  and  in 
length  from  Bethulia  unto  Cyamon 
(or  the  bean-field),  over  against  Esdra- 
leon."  The  situation  of  Dothaim  and 
Belmaim  is  uncertain,  but  that  of  Es- 
draleon  is  sufliciently  known :  and 
from  the  above  account,  Bethulia  could 
not  have  been  far  from  it. 

BETHZUR,  or  BETHSURA,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  58.)  It  was  one  of  the  cities  forti- 
fied by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7) ; 
and  appears,  particularly  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  to  have  been  a 
strong  place :  when,  on  the  following 
occasion,  it  was  fortified  afresh  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  as  a  defence  against 
Idumaea,  towards  which  it  was  a  fron- 
tier town.  Lysias,  the  regent  of  Syria, 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his 
son  Antiochus  Eupator,  besieged  the 
city  with  an  army  of  60,000  foot  and 
5000  horse;  but  Judas  attacking  him 
with  an  army  of  only  10,000  men,  de- 
feated him  with  a  loss  of  5000.  Lysias, 
enraged  at  these  and  other  successes 
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of  the  Jews,  alwiit  two  years  after- 
wards invaded  Judiea  with  an  army  of 
K0,0()(),  besides  horse  and  elephants, 
and  laid  siei^e  to  Bethsura ;  which,  as 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  side  of  1  duiuaa, 
and  lyinj^  in  the  route  towards  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  seem,  was  considered  ne- 
cessary for  an  army  en teriufi:  Judaea  in 
this  direction  to  secure,  bel'ore  pene- 
tra tin<T  farther  into  the  country.  J  udas 
advanced  from  Jerusalem  to  the  relief 
of  tlic  place,  and  deleated  Lysias  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  18,0(»0  men.  'I'liis 
event  led  to  a  peace;  but  a  short  one: 
for  within  the  same  year  we  find  Judas 
aji^ain  compelled  to  take  the  licld,  to 
del'end  himself  ajj^aiust  his  inveterate 
enemies.  iVfter  some  disturbances  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Judiea  on  the  part  of 
the  Syrians,  Antiochus  Eupator,  se- 
duced by  some  apostate  Jews,  came  in 
person,  toc^ether  with  Lysias,  and  an 
army  of  100,000  foot  and  20,000  horse, 
with  elephants  and  chariots,  into  Ju- 
d;pa;  and  bejj^an  thevwap,  as  befoi'e, 
with  the  siege  of  Eethsura.  The  amiy 
of  .(udas,  unable  to  withstand  so  over- 
whelming- a  force,  retreated  to  Jerusa- 
lem :  when  the  garrison  of  Bethsura, 
being  destitute  of  provisions,  capitu- 
lated with  Antiochus,  who  placed  in  it 
a  garrison  of  his  own.  (I  Mac.  iv.  &  vi., 
2  Mac.  xi.) — Bethsura  is  said,  in  2  Mac. 
xi.  5,  to  be  only  fne  furlongs  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  this  must  have  been  a  mis- 
take. Eusebius  makes  it  20  miles  from 
that  city,  in  the  way  towards  Hebron: 
a  position  which  agrees  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  place.  It  was  evidently  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  country,  as 
that  border  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccaljees ;  and  Hebron,  which  was 
situated  a  very  little  further  from.Feru- 
salem,  was  the  principal  city  of  the 
Idumiuans.  Bethsura,  then,  appears 
to  have  been  the  corresponding  for- 
tress, on  the  .Fewi.sh  side  of  the  fron- 
tier, to  that  of  Hebron  on  the  side  of 
I  duma-a ;  standing  at  a  short  distance, 
and  prolxibly  over  against  it,  as  many 
similar  fortresses  are  found  to  do  at  the 
present  day. 

BEZEK,  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Judges,  where,  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  the  men  of  Judah 
slew  10,000  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
took  Adoni-Bezek  their  king  pri.soner; 
whose  thumbs  and  great  toes  they  cut 
off,  he  having,  accoixling  to  his  own 
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confession,  served  threescore  and  ten 
kings  in  the  same  manner.  Here  like- 
wise Saul  mustered  his  army  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  (1  Sam. 
xi.  8.)  I'Jusebius  and  .lenmi  mention 
two  towns  close  together  of  this  name, 
1 7  miles  from  Ncapolis  or  Sichem,  on 
the  road  to  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan. 

BE Z Ell,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben, and  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge ; 
the  other  live  being  Kedesh  in  Galilee, 
Shcchem,  Hebr()n,Kam()th-Gilead,  and 
Golan.  The  design  of  these  cities, 
thus  conveniently  selected  from  dilfe- 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  is  said,  in 
Joshua  XX.  2,  to  be,  that  "  Tlie  slayer, 
that  kills  any  person  unawares,  might 
flee  thither  for  refuge  from  the  avenger 
of  blood."  It  is  usually  styled  "Bezer 
in  the  wilderness,"  and  "in  the  plain" 
(Deut.  iv.  43,  &  Josh.  xx.  8) ;  implying 
its  situation  to  have  been  in  a  desert 
part  of  the  country,  probably  on  the 
side  of  Arabia. 

BITHYNIA,acountryofAsiaMinor, 
stretching  along  the  shore  of  the  Pon-   J^^/i^  M 
tus  Euxinus,  or  lUack  Sea- from  Mysia       ^      f^ 
to  Paplilagonia ;  having  /Plirygia  and  '^  CfM-^  '*** 
Galatia  on  the  soutJi.     In  it  are  the  ^ 

two  cities  of  'Uimmm^mt  Nice,  and  Chal- 
cedon :  both  celebrated  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  on  accomit  of  the  general 
councils  held  in  them,  and  called  after 
their  names.  The  former  city  is  at 
present  called  Is-Nick,  and  the  latter 
Kadi-Keni.  Within  this  country  also 
are  tlie  celebrated  mountains  of  Olym- 
pus. St.  Peter  addressed  his  first  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who  were 
scattered  through  thisjand  tlie  i^ciffj^-  j^,  i 

bouring  countries.  (/(S.rt<.  /.  /.][CtC^''-  "J J 

BOC HIM,  a  term  which  in  the  He-  - 

brew  signifies  Mmfim^  and  is  the  WUp^^^ ^ 
name  given  to  a  place  where  an  angel 
reproved  the  Israelites  for  their  breach 
of  covenant  with  God,  l)y  making  a 
league  with  the  inhajjitants  of  the 
land :  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
was  declared  that  they  should  not  l)e 
driven  out  l)efore  them,  but  should 
remain  as  thorns  in  their  sides.  On 
receiving  this  message,  the  Israelites 
"  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept,"  and 
called  the  place  Bochim.  (Judg.  ii.) 
It  is  supposed  to  have    been    near      /      J^ 

shiioh.  tp       V  t^hfy^*" 

B(  Y/.V,7.,  the  name  of  a  rockI>etwcen.^^^/jJ|^^  c^ 
a  place  called  Myron  and  JVJltlimash;  ^  H"^ L 
fomiing,  with  a  similar  rock  o]i])osite,^^*'^\^ 
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called  Seneh,  a  defile  or  strait.     See 

MiCHMASH. 

BOZRAH,  a  city  of  Edom,  celebrated 
for  its  dyed  garments  and  its  sheep. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  Isaiah  xxxiv.  6  &  Ixiii. 
1 ,  Micah  ii.  1 2,  and  Jer.  xlix.  13.)  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  last  cited  place,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  country ; 
but  of  its  remains,  or  even  if  it  be  in 
existence  at  the  present  day,  we  know 
nothing. 

There  was  another  Bozrah  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  mentioned  in  Jer.xlviii. 
24.  This  was  most  likely  the  city  of 
that  name,  or  Bostra,  as  it  is  now  call- 
ed, in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
termed  the  Haouran,  or  Hauran,  on 
the  east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to  which 
it  is  probable  the  Moabites  extended 
themselves,  when,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ammonites,  they  took  possession 
of  the  vacant  cities  of  Israel  after  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  This  city 
was  visited  by  Burckhardt ;  who  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  anciently 
enclosed  by  a  thick  wall,  many  parts 
of  which  stijl  remain.  The  principal 
ruins  are-+-a  rotiuida,  supposed  to  be 


the  remains  of  a  Greek  church ;  the 
great  mosque  of  Bozrah,  coeval  with 
the  first  agra  of  Mohammedism ;  a  tem- 
ple, situated  on  the  side  of  a  long 
street,  which  runs  across  the  whole 
town ;  two  triumphal  arches ;  and  some 
detached  columns,  four  of  which,  in 
particular,  are  described  as  equalling 
in  beauty  of  execution  the  finest  of 
those  at  Baalbec  or  Palmyra,  those  in 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  the  latter 
place  excepted.  Many  other  pillars 
lie  scattered  on  the  ground;  and  in 
different  parts  are  found  Cufic,  Greek, 
and  Roman  inscriptions.  There  is 
also  a  large  castle  of  Saracenic  origin, 
probably  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades, 
which  is  still  used  as  a  garrison  by 
the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  to  protect  the 
harvests  of  the  Hauran  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Bedouins. 

Of  the  vineyards  for  which  Bozrah 
was  celebrated,  and  which  are  com- 
memorated in   the  Greek  medals  ^ 

not  a  vestige  remains.  Nor  is  there 
scarcely  so  much  as  a  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  L^o^t^^  «vt/7  '-^/^ 

xJ^L  -n      ^       ^ 
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jESAREA,  a  city  and  port  of  Pales- 
tin^  built  with  much  beauty  and  con- 
venience by  Herod  the  Great,  22  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  a  spot 
where  before  stood  a  tower,  called  Stra- 
rf—  \   ton's  Towerjytit  is  sometimes  called 
I  ^         1  I  simply  Csesarea,  by  way  of  eminence, 
c  MC'^    d  j3sJ;he  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the 
v^YiJ'v^^^'rdlidence  of  the  Roman  pro-consul; 

" and  at  others,  Cassarea  of  Palestine,  to 

distinguish  it  from  another  Cassarea, 
called  Caesarea  Philippi. 

Tne  whole  coast  of  Palestine  may 
be  said  to  be  extremely  inhospitable ; 
exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of  the  west- 
em  storms,  with  no  natural  port  which 
can  afford  shelter  to  vessels  resorting 
to  it.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Herod, 
who,  though  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  did 
much  for  the  improvement  of  Judasa, 
set  about  erecting,  at  immense  cost 
and  labour,  one  of  the  most  stupend- 
ous works  of  antiquity.  He  threw  out 
a  semicircular  mole,  which  protected 
the  port  from  the  south  and  west; 


leaving  only  a  sufficient  opening  for 
vessels  to  enter  on  the  north  :    so  that 
within  the  enclosed  space  a  fleet  might 
ride  in  all  weathers  in  perfect  secu- 
rity.   This  mole  was  constructed  of 
immense  blocks  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  20 
fathoms  in  the  sea.    ^ho  boot  idea  of- 
thii  lynrV  irinj  In   Tin  iin  i1  lij    niiiiqiiii' 
'^C  't  ^^  ^'^''  dfffiic;n  ^^r\'\   ^^^  n"*-'— ^   ^" 
tiif.BrnnlnTntaT  it  Plj-mnnth/  Besides 
this,  Herod    added    many    splendid 
buildings  to  the  city :  amongst  which 
were   a  temple   dedicated    to  Caesar 
(from  which  the  city  took  its  name), 
a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre  ;  and 
when  the  whole  was  finished,  which 
was  within  12  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  undertaking,  he  fixed  his/r>> 
residence  there,  anclthus  elevated  %mjj^ 
iiiijjij^ij  the  rank  of  l|p»  capitaLof  Juda;a,  ttj« 
whic&ij  enjoyed  as  long  afjTliat  coun-     r 
try  continued  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 
It  was  to  this  place  that  St.  Paul 
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was  taken,  (50  years  after,  to  Felix,  the 
llicii  gov  crnor ;  before  whom  he  plead- 
ed against  Tertnllus,  the  orator  of  the 
Jews.  (Actsxxiv.ra^t  was  to  this  place, 
also,  that  Peter  UCBcived  his  commis- 
sion to  extend  his  teaching  to  the  Gen- 
tles ;  the  iirst  frnits  of  which  was  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  fami- 
ly. (Acts  X.)  Here  likewise  lived  Philip 
the  evangelist.  (Acts  xxi.  8.)  And  here, 
in  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  Herod  Agrippa  was  smitten 
by  an  angel  of  God,  so  that  he  died. 
(Acts  xii.  21 — 23.)  And,  lastly,  here 
was  born  Eusebius,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, who  was  bishop  of  this  city  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
T'lTiiriTi   h    ibmit  '^°i  milnn  north   of 

lf.pp.i     nv   Tnft'n    -a.i    1    T  O  f  ■     i         [■    i  1     i    ■ 

Mr.  Ikickingham  found  this  place  a 
scene  of  desolate  ruins :  tlie  w  hole  of 
the  suiTounding  country  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  traveller,  a  sandy 
desert  towards  the  land.  The  waves 
Avash  the  ruins  of  the  mole,  the  towers, 
ajid  port,  towards  the  sea ;  and  not  a 
creature,  except  jackalls  and  beasts  of 
prey,  resides  within  many  miles  of 
this  silent  desolation. 

C^SAREA  PHILIPPI,  was  first 
called  Laisli  or  Leshem.  (Judg.  xviii.7.) 
After  it  was  subdued  by  the  Danites 
(Ibid.  V.  2!)),  it  received  the  name  of 
Dan ;  and  is  by  heathen  writers  called 
Paneas.  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  tetrarchy ;  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Casarea  Philippi.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  near  the 
head  of  the  Jordan;  and  is  about  50 
miles  from  Damascus,  and  30  from 
Tyre. — Our  Saviour  visited  and  taught 
in  this  place,  and  healed  one  who  was 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit :  here  also 
he  gave  the  memorable  rebuke  to  Peter 
for  his  worldly-mindeduess.  (Mark 
viii.)     See  Dan. 

CALAII,  one  of  the  earliest  cities  of 
Assyria,  built,  together  with  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  and  Rezen,  by  vVshur.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  river  Lycus,  which  falls  into  the 
Tigris :  as,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
former  river,  Strabo  mentions  a  coim- 
try  called  Calachene;  which  is  con- 
jectured to  ha\  e  dcri\  ed  its  name  from 
this  its  capital  city.  Dr.  Wells  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  same  with  Hulan, 
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which  may  be  read  Chalah ;  one  of 
the  cities  into  which  Salmaneser  trans- 
planted the  people  of  Israel.  If  so,  it 
must  ha\  e  been  on  the  ri\  er  Gozan,  in 
Media,  instead  of  the  l^ycus. 

CALNEH,  or  CHALANNE,  called 
also  Cahio,  or  Calanno,  by  Isiiiah  (ch. 
X.  J)),  one  of  the  cities  built  by  Nimrod 
in  tlic  land  of  Shinar.  (Gen.  x.  10,  and 
Amos  vi.  2.)  I5ochart,  Wells,  and  Mi- 
chaclis,  agree  in  lixing  this  city  at 
Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris  :  an  opinion 
which  obtains  confirmation  from  the 
country  in  which  Ctesiphon  was  situ- 
ated being  called  by  the  Greeks  Cha- 
lonitis ;  and  from  the  ancient  name  of 
the  city  having  been  changed,  as  we 
are  told  by  AnunianusMarcelliuus,  by 
Paconis,  a  Parthian  king,  for  its  Greek 
one  of  Ctesiphon.  The  ancient  autho- 
rities generally  received  for  this  posi- 
tion of  Calneh,  are  the  Chaldee  inter- 
preters, namely,  the  Targums  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Jonathan,  Hieronymus, 
and  Eusebius.  To  which  Michaelis 
adds  two  others,  which  he  considers 
of  still  gi'cater  weight,  Ephraem  the 
Syrian,  and  Abulfaragius. 

CALVARY,  Mount— Ca/mrirt,  La- 
tin ;  Golgotha,  Hebrew :  both  names 
implying  a  skull,  or  place  of  skidls ; 
and  given  to  the  Mount  so  called, 
either  from  its  being  a  place  of  burial, 
or  from  its  resemblance  to  the  figiure 
of  a  skull :  the  latter  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, for  reasons  which  will  be  found 
under  the  article  on  Jerusalem.  This 
mount  was  a  small  eminence  on  the 
western  side  of  the  larger  mount  of 
Moriah ;  and  is  represented  to  have 
been  200  paces  without  the  ancient 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  it  was  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city  then  as  now.  [See 
Jerusalem.]  This  is  also  supposed, 
but  probably  erroneously,  to  be  the 
place  where  criminals  sentenced  to 
suffer  death  were  executed,  commonly 
by  crucifixion,  a  mode  of  punishment 
at  that  time  in  general  use  in  the 
East ;  which  painful  and  ignominious 
death  was  suflered  by  our  Lord  on 
this  spot. 

The  ancient  siunmit  of  Cahary  has 
been  much  altered,  by  reducing  its 
level  in  some  parts,  and  raising  it  in 
others,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
area  of  a  large  and  irregular  building, 
called  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
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chre,  which  now  occupies  its  site.  But 
in  doing  this,  care  has  been  tJiken  that 
none  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
Crucifixion  should  suffer  any  altera- 
tion. The  same  building  also  encloses 
within  its  spacious  walls  several  other 
places  reputed  sacred:  as,  l,the  place 
where  Christ  was  derided  by  the  sol- 
diers; 2,  where  the  soldiers  divided 
his  garments ;    3,  where  he  was  shut 
up  while  the  hole  was  dug  to  set  the 
cross  in,  and  the  other  necessary  pre- 
parations were  made  for  his  crucifix- 
ion;  4,  where  he  was  crowned  with 
thorns ;  5,  where  he  was  nailed  to  the 
cross ;  6,  where  the  cross  was  erected, 
and  the  hole  in  which  it  was  fixed ;  7, 
where  the  soldiers  stood  who  pierced 
his  side ;    8,  the  stone  on  which  his 
body  was   anointed   previous    to  his 
burial,  commonly  called  the  stone  of 
unction,  which  stone  is  about  8  feet 
in  length  and  2  in  breadth ;  9,  where 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  10,  where  the  angels  appeared 
to  the  women  after  his  resun'ection ; 
11,  where  Christ  himself  appeared  to 
Mary  Magdalen ;  12,  where  he  appear- 
ed to  the  Virgin  Maiy.     All  these  sta- 
tions are  distinguished  by  as  many 
separate  chapels  or  altars.  This  church, 
said  to  be  the  same  built  by  order  of 
Constantino,  and    which    bears    un- 
doubted marks  of  a  high  antiquity,  is, 
as  nearly  as  could  be   made,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  ;    being  120  paces  in 
length  and  70  in  breadth.  It  has  three 
domes,   of  which   that  covering  the 
holy  sepulchre  serves  for  the  nave  of 
the   church  and    the    admittance  of 
light.     The  church  has  but  one  door ; 
the  keys  of  which  are   kept  by  the 
Turks,  who  demand  an  entrance-fee 
of  nine   sequins   (thirty-six  shillings 
English)  of  every  foreign  Christian. 
Tills  door  is  of  course  always  shut; 
and  there  is  only  a  small  window, 
crossed  by  an  iron  bar,  through  which 
provisions  are  handed  to  the  monks 
within,  who   were   formerly  of  many 
different  nations,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  four,  namely,  Latins,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Copts.     These  monks  re- 
side   in    galleries    roiuid   about  the 
church  ;  and  arc  constantly  employed 
in  performing  their  different  services 
at  their  rcspccti\e  altars,  cleaning  the 
church,  receiving  the  pilgrims,  and 
keeping  the  lamps  burning:    so  that 
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it  is  said,  that  they  are  not  allowed 
more  than  four  hours  for  sleep. 

The  places  which  claim  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Christian  visitant  of 
this  church,  and  those  only  perhaps 
which  can  be  relied  on,  are — the  spot 
on  which  the  crucifixion  took  place, 
and  the  sepulchre  in  which  our  I/ord 
was  afterwards  laid.      The  first  has 
been    preserved  without  mutilation ; 
being  a  piece  of  ground  about  10  yards 
square,  in  its  original  position ;  and 
so  high  above  the  common  floor  of  the 
church,  that  there  are,  according  to 
Chateaubriand,  21  steps  to  ascend  up 
to  it.     Mr.  Buckingham  describes  the 
present  mount  as  a  rock,  the  summit 
of  which  is  ascended  to  by  a  steep 
flight  of  18  or  20  steps  from  the  com- 
mon level  of  the   chiu'ch,  which  is 
equal  with  that  of  the  street  without ; 
and  besides  this,  there  is  a  descent  of 
30  steps,  from  the  level  of  the  church, 
into  the  chapel  of  St.  Helena,  and  by 
1 1  more  to  the  place  where  the  cross 
was  said  to  be  found.     On  this  little 
mound  is  shewn  the  hole  in  which 
the  cross  was  fixed ;  and  near  it,  the 
position   of   the   crosses  of   the  two 
thieves:    one,    the  penitent,   on  the 
north;  and  the  other  on  the  south. 
Here,  also,  is  shewn  a  cleft  in   the 
rock,  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
earthqiiake   which  happened   at  the 
crucifixion.     The    sepulclu'e,   distant, 
according  to  Mr.  JoUiffe,  43  yards  from 
the  cross,  presents  rather  a  singular 
and  unexpected  appearance  to  a  stran- 
ger ;  who,  for  such  a  place,  would  na- 
turally expect  to  find  an  excavation  in 
the  gromid,  instead  of  which,  he  per- 
ceives it  altogether  raised,  as  if  artifi- 
cially, above  its  level.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  the  alterations  which  were  made 
on  Calvary,  to  bring  all  the  principal 
places  within  the  projected  church, 
the  earth  around  the  sepulchre  was 
dug  away ;   so  that,  what  was  origi- 
nally a  cave  in  the  earth,  has  now  the 
appearance  of  a  closet  or  grotto  above 
ground.    The  sepvilchre  itself  is  about 
6  feet  square  and  8  high.     There  is  a 
solid  block  of  the  stone  left  in  excavat- 
ing the  rock,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
from  the  floor,  and  running  along  the 
whole  of  the  inner  side  ;  on  which  the 
body  of  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been 
laid.     This,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
sepulchre,  is  now  faced  with  marble : 
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partly  from  the  false  taste  which  pre- 
vailed ill  the  early  ages  of  Christia- 
nity, ill  disgviisinp^  with  profuse  and 
ill-suited  embellishments  tlie  spots 
rendered  memorable  in  the  history  of 
its  Founder;  and  partly,  perhaps,  to 
presei-ve  it  from  the  depredations  of 
the  visitants.  This  description  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  will  but  ill  accord 
with  the  notions  entertained  by  some 
English  readers  of  a  grave  :  but  a  cave 
or  grotto,  thus  excavated  in  rocky 
ground,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  was  the 
common  receptacle  for  the  dead 
amongst  the  Eastern  nations.  Such 
was  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  such  that  of 
Lazarus ;  and  such  are  the  sepulchres 
stiU  found  in  Judtca  and  the  East.  It 
may  be  useful  further  to  observe,  that 
it  was  customaiy  with  Jews  of  proper- 
ty to  provide  a  sepulchre  of  this  kind 
on  their  own  (/round,  as  the  place  of 
their  intennent  after  death :  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Calvary  itself,  or  the  ground 
immediately  around  it,  was  occupied 
with  gardens  ;  one  of  which  belonged 
to  Joseph  of  Arimatliea,  who  had  then 
recently  caused  a  new  sepulchre  to  be 
made  for  himself.  1 1  was  this  scpidchre, 
so  close  at  hand,  and  so  appropriate, 
which  he  resigned  for  the  use  of  ovir 
Lord ;  little  thinking,  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  how  soon  it  would  again  be  left 
vacant  for  its  original  pui^posc. 

This  sacred  place  is  now,  alas!  dou- 
bly profaned :  for  besides  its  being,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  possession  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  the  most 
relentless  enemies  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  it  is  still  further  outraged 
by  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches.  A  kind  of  cha- 
pel has  been  made  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  on  the  \ery  slab  on  which  the 
body  of  our  Lord  w as  laid ;  and  where 
an  end  was  made  of  aU  sacriiice,  the 
pretended  sacrifice  of  the  mass  conti- 
nues to  1)0  daily  offered  up.  Nor  is 
this  aU :  for  this  place,  sacred  abo\  e 
every  other  to  peace  and  truth,  is  made 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  riotous 
and  disgracefid  festi\'als,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  impudent  frauds, 
which  sviperstition  ever  gave  birth  to. 
Here,  on  Holy  Thursday,  it  is  pretend- 
ed that  the  angel  (iabriel  brings  fire 
from  heaven  ;  and  the  deluded  mul- 
titude (lock  in  crowds,  with  a  dreadful 
tumult  and  uproar,  to  carry  it  away 
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with  them,  bv  means  of  candles, 
torches,  \c.:  the  original  lire  being 
presented  to  them  for  that  purpose 
by  the  priest,  who  pretends  to  receive 
it  Irom  the  angel. 

It  is  a  painful  and  humiliating  re- 
flection, that  those  very  places  wliicli 
witnessed  the  o\  erthrow  of  the  empire 
of  Satan,  and  from  whence  the  pure 
light  of  the  G(jspel  sliovUd  issue  and 
spread  over  the  whole  earth,  should 
be  consigned  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  degrading  superstitions.  This, 
in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  His 
purpose,  is  pcniiitted  by  the  Almighty 
for  a  time ;  but  he  is  ])ledged  to  rescue 
his  favourite  country,  as  well  as  his 
favourite  people,  in  "  tlie  last  days," 
from  darkness  and  oppression;  and 
the  Christian  may  entertain  the  pleas- 
ing hope,  that  the  scene  of  the  Savi- 
our's sufterings  will  be  made  the  seat 
of  his  visible  glory. 

CANA,  or  Cana  of  Galilee,  so  call- 
ed to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Cana,  or  Kaiiah,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
not  far  from  Sidon.  It  is  situated  about 
8  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  on  a  gentle 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  line  valley. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
present  village,  on  the  road  to  Naza- 
reth, is  a  spring  of  excellent  water, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied ;  and  being  supposed  to  be  that 
from  which  the  water  was  taken  which 
our  Saviour,  by  liis  first  public  mira- 
cle, ccmverted  into  wine,  it  is  usual 
for  religious  pilgrims  to  this  coiuitry 
to  stop  and  drink  of  it.  The  ruins  of 
a  church  are  also  shewn  in  this  place, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Empress  Helena  over  the  spot 
where  the  marriage-feast  was  held. 
Among  these  ruins.  Dr.  Clarke  found 
large  massy  stone  water-pots,  anssver- 
iiig  the  description  given  of  the  anci- 
ent vessels  of  the  country;  not  pre- 
served nor  exhibited  as  reliques,  l)ut 
lying  about,  disregarded  ])y  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants,  as  antiquities  with 
whose  original  use  they  were  unac- 
quainted. From  their  appeariuicc, 
and  the  number  of  them,  it  was  quite 
evident,  that  a  practice  of  keeping  w  a- 
ter  in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding 
from  IS  to  27  gallons,  was  once  com- 
mon in  (he  country.  It  is  tioily  sur- 
prising, when  wc  consider  the  mate- 
rials which  have  furnished  most  of  the 
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traditions  and  rcliques  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  llie  avidity  with  which 
they  have  been  converted  into  matter 
of  profit,  that  the  monks  shonld  not 
have  hiid  hold  of  some  of  these  frag- 
ments, and  produced  them  as  the  re- 
mains of  those  very  vessels  which  con- 
tained the  water  made  wine. 

Caua,  which  still  bears  the  same 
name,  was  the  native  place  of  the 
Apostle  Nathaniel,  otherwise  called 
Bartholomew. 

CANAAN,  or  Land  of  Canaan,  the 
country  peopled  by  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  his  posterity.  It  was 
about  160  miles  in  length  and  80  in 
breadth :  having  Lebanon  and  Syria 
on  the  north  and  north-east ;  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  the  land  of  the  Ammon- 
ites and  the  Moabites,  on  the  east; 
the  country  of  the  Midianites  on  the 
south-east;  that  of  Edom  on  the 
south ;  Egypt  on  the  south-west ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west. 
As  this  country  is  largely  described 
under  the  article  J  v  die  a,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  of  it  here. 

CANAANITES,  llie.— Canaan  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham ;  and  from 
him  descended  the  Sidonians,Tyrians, 
Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgash- 
ites,  Hivites,  Arkites,  Smites,  Arvad- 
ites,  Zemarites,  Hamathites,  and  Pe- 
rizzites.  Of  these,  the  Hittites,  Jebus- 
ites, Amorites,  Girgashites,  Perizzites, 
and  Hivites,  peopled  Canaan;  the 
others  peopled  Phoenicia  and  part  of 
Syria.  These  different  nations  or 
families,  in  process  of  time,  were  sub- 
divided into  a  great  number  of  petty 
kingdoms,  almost  every  city  having 
its  sovereign.  The  Canaanites  were 
aU  either  extirpated  or  made  tribu- 
tary by  the  Israelites.  Tradition  re- 
lates, that  many  of  them  fled  into 
North  Africa  beyond  Lybia,  and  even 
into  Abyssinia. 

Besides  the  families  above-men- 
tioned, who  were  of  course  all  Canaan- 
ites, there  was  a  tribe,  or  collection  of 
this  people,  who  bore  that  name  in 
particular.  (Numb.  xiii.  29.)  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  the  distinction  implied 
in  this  instance.  Dr.  WeUs  supposes 
them  to  have  been  refugees  from  all 
the  other  fomilies  of  Canaan,  who  had 
settled,  when  driven  from  their  pos- 
sessions, in  some  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  north  of  the  country. 
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CANNEH,  a  city  mentioned  by  Eze- 
kiel   (ch.  xxvii.  23)   as   trading   with 
Tyre,   and    which   is   generally   con- 
founded  with   Calneh;    but,  as    ob- 
served by  Michaelis,  improperly.     In- 
terpreters, as  it  appears  to  this  learn- 
ed critic,  uncertain  as  to  the  situation 
of  Canneh,   and   its    correspondence 
with  any  known  city,  and  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  their  ignorance  respect- 
ing it,  have  made  Calneh  of  it:  which 
neither  the  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar, 
nor  various  readings,  will  allow.     It 
is  Xauaa,  in  the  Septuagint;  Chene, 
in  the  Vulgate ;  Channe,  in  Hierony- 
mus ;  and  Canna,  in  the  Chaldee,  that 
is,  in  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jonathan :  by  which  latter  it  is  made 
to  be  Nisibis,  or  Nisibin  (stationes). 
This  interpretation  is  at  variance  with 
another  given  in  the  same  Targums, 
by  which  Accad  is  made  to  be  Nisibis. 
But  the  difficulty  is  at  least  in  part  re- 
moved, if,  with    the    learned   writer 
above  mentioned,  we  suppose  Canneh 
not  to  have  been  the  original  and  pro- 
per name  of  the  city,  but  an  appella- 
tion implying  a  presidium,  or  military 
station :    which,  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  in  conformity  with  a  custom  com- 
mon with  the  Orientals,  of  putting 
appellative  for  proper  names,  and  ex- 
changing them  for  others  bearing  the 
same  signification,  was  sometimes  used 
instead  of  its  true  name.  At  all  events, 
adds  Michaelis,  whether  this  opinion 
be  correct  or  not,  the  Chaldaian  inter- 
preters of  Ezekiel  do  not  contradict 
those  who  attest  the  ancient  name  of 
Nisibis  to  have  been  Achar,  or  Accad. 
(Vide  J.  D.  Michaelis  Spicilegium  Geo- 
graphiaj  Hebrajonun  Extera;.)     A  re- 
ference to  the  articles  Accad  and  Shi- 
NAR,  will  however  shew  it  to  be  proba- 
ble  that  this   city  stood  elsewhere; 
while  the  position  of  Canneh  at  Nisi- 
bis, or  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
introduced  by  Ezekiel ;   who  places  it 
in  coniunction  with  Haran  and  Ashur. 
CAPERNAUM,  a  city  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  sea  of  Gahlee,  and 
on  the  border  of  the  tribes  of  Zebu- 
lun  and  JVaphtali ;  near  which  was  a 
fomitain  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  after  the  evi- 
dences given  them  by  our  Saviour  liim- 
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self  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  brought 
upon  them  this  heavy  denunciation: 
*'  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  ex- 
alted unto  heaven,  shalt  he  brou2;ht 
down  to  hell :  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  liad 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have 
remained  imtil  this  day.  But  I  say 
unto  you,  That  it  shall  be  more  tole- 
rable for  the  land  of  Sodom,  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  thee."  (Mat.  xi. 
23,  24.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
Christ  delivered  his  admirable  Ser- 
mon on  the  Moimt. 

The  sentence  of  destruction  passed 
upon  Capernaum  has  lieen  fiUly  real- 
ized :  the  ancient  city  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  desolation.  13urckhardt  sup- 
poses the  ruins  called  Tal  Houm,  near 
the  riviilet  called  El  Eshc,  to  be  those 
of  Capernaum.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
gives  this  place  the  name  of  Tal- 
hhewn,  describes  considerable  and 
extensive  ruins ; — the  only  remains  of 
those  edifices  which  exalted  Caper- 
naum above  its  fellows,  or,  in  the 
proud  estimation  of  its  inhabitants, 
"  to  heaven."  From  this  spot,  the 
same  author  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  lake  as  singularly  grand  and 
impressive. 

CAPHTORIM,  the  descendants  of 
Caphtor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim. 
(Gen.  X.  14.)  Bochart,  following  the 
8eptuagint,  and  the  Targums  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Jonathan,  places  this  peo- 
ple in  Cappadocia,  on  the  Euxine  Sea; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
could  ha\e  induced  them  to  stray 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  rest 
of  their  family,  through  a  country 
then  perhaps  not  at  all,  or  but  little 
inhabited,  and  into  a  climate  so  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  Others,  vvith 
whom  is  Calmet,  suppose  the  island 
of  Crete  to  be  Caphtor,  and  the  Che- 
rethim,  its  supposed  inhabitiints,  to 
be  the  Caphtorim :  which  opinion  is 
founded  chiefly  on  some  supposed  re- 
semblances between  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  Cretans  and  the  Phi- 
listines (all  of  which,  says  Michaelis, 
are  too  wild  to  merit  a  refutation),  and 
on  Caphtor  being  called  an  island. 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  But  the  term  island  in 
Scripture  is  used  as  well  to  denote 
coasts  as  islands,  in  the  modem  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  and  might  with 
great  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
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country  of  the  Casluhim,  adjoining 
that  of  the  IMizraira,  their  progeni- 
tors ;  which  country  of  the  Casluhim, 
was  the  isthmus  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  leading  from 
Palestine  into  Egypt.  This  perhaps 
as  the  second,  and  a  district  stretching 
from  thence  towards  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile  as  the  first,  will 
alone  answer  in  all  the  required  con- 
ditions to  the  Caphtor  of  Scripture; 
and  the  Cherethim  would  then  be,  ei- 
ther the  Caphtorim,  or  the  Philistines 
themselves,  or  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
two  families.  In  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvii. 
4)  it  is  said,  "  'I'he  I-ord  w  ill  spoil  the 
Philistines,  the  remnant  of  the  coun- 
try (or  isle)  of  Caphtor ;"  and  in  J'lze- 
kiel  (ch.  XXV.  U>)  it  is  said,  "Behold! 
I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  I  will  cut  off  the  Che- 
rethims,  and  destroy  the  remnant  of 
the  sea-coasts."  Zephaniah  (ch.  ii.  5) 
is  made  to  say,  "  Woe  unto  the  inha- 
bittints  of  the  sea-coasts,  the  nation  of 
the  Cherethites;  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  against  you:  O  Canaan,  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  I  will  even  destroy 
thee,  that  there  shaU  be  no  inhabit- 
ant." In  1  Sam.  xxx.,  a  young  Egyp- 
tian, in  the  service  of  the  Amalekites, 
informs  David,  that  they  had  "  made 
an  invasion  upon  the  south  of  the 
Cherethites,  and  upon  the  coast  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,  and  upon  the 
south  of  Caleb ;  and  had  burnt  Ziklag 
with  fire."  And  in  Amos  (ch.  ix.  7) 
God  says,  "  Have  not  I  brought  up 
Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor?"  All 
of  which  passages,  can  apply  with 
general  agreement,  to  no  other  coun- 
tries than  those  above  described. 

Prom  all  this,  it  appears  that  the 
Cherethites  and  the  Philistines  were 
the  same  people ;  and  that  their  ori- 
ginal country,  that  from  which  they 
are  said  to  have  come  out,  was  a  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Egypt.  But  what  dis- 
trict ?  Some  geogTaphers  make  the 
whole  of  Lower  Egypt  to  be  Caphtor, 
as  Upper  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be 
Pathros :  but  Lower  Egypt,  from  Mem- 
phis to  Pelusium  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  Alexandria  on  the  other  (the  king- 
dom of  the  Pharaohs),  is  called  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  the  land  of  Mizr, 
and  the  land  of  11am.  And,  what  is 
more  to  our  purpose,  in  the  above 
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cited  passaf^c  of  Amos,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  land  of  Egypt  pro- 
per, and  that  of  Caphtor.  Where  then 
was  Caphtor  ?  The  history  of  the  Phi- 
listines will  perhaps  determine  this 
question  for  us.  The  Philistines  may, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  be  identified 
with  the  Pliilistim ;  and  the  Philistim 
were  the  Hyc-Sos,  or  shepherd-kings, 
who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  East,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham,  and  held 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  some  of 
the  finest  parts  of  the  country,  511 
years.  But  it  may  with  equal  certainty 
be  inferred,  that  they  never  possessed 
the  whole  country ;  as  they  are  repre- 
sented as  maintfiining  perjietual  war 
with  the  native  Egyptians,  by  whom 
they  were  eventually  expelled.  It  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  that  the  Egyptians  re- 
treated into  the  Delta ;  where,  fenced 
behind  the  great  branches  of  the  Nile, 
and  i'urther  defended  by  the  intersect- 
ed and  impracticable  nature  of  the 
soil,  they  preserved  for  so  many  cen- 
turies their  independence,  and  at 
length  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
drive  out  the  invaders.  These  invad- 
ers, it  is  well  knowii,  came  from  the 
East ;  and  it  w  as  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Egj^t,  in  the  district  of  Avaris,  or 
of  Goshen,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
that  their  settlements  were.  These 
settlements,  it  is  proljable,  gradually 
extended  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Canaan,wherc 
Abraham  found  them.  In  the  time 
of  Joshua,  however,  they  had  evacu- 
ated all  this  teiTitory ;  and  had  finally 
settled  in  th.at  portion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  from  them  obtained 
the  name  of  Philistia,  namely,  from 
Gaza  to  Ekron.  They  are  thus  pro- 
perly said  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
brought  from  a  district  of  Egypt.  But 
this  district  of  Egypt  is  called  Caph- 
tor ;  and  Caphtor  is  thus  clearly  iden- 
tified with  the  land  of  Avaris,  or 
Goshen. 

CAPPADOCIA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia 
Minor ;  having  Pontus  on  the  north, 
Armenia  and  the  river  Euphrates  on 
the  east,  mount  Taurus  on  the  soutli, 
and  Phrygia  and  Galatia  on  the  west 
Cappadocia  was  a  tributary  kingdom 
under  the  Persians ;  and  it  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  same  rank  imder 
the  Romans,  mitil  the  Emperor  Tibc- 
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rius  united  it  as  a  province  to  the 
empire. — Of  this  country  were  the  cele- 
brated Gregory  Na/.ianzen,  Gregory 
Nissen,  and  St.  Basil ;  as  was  also  St. 
George,  the  once  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land; who  was  a  tribune  under  Dio- 
clesian,  and  a  martyr.  This  was  like- 
wise one  of  the  countries  to  which  St. 
Peter  addressed  his  first  epistle. 

CARCHEMISH,  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  river  Euphrates,  and  be- 
hmging  to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
This  city  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  strength  and  import- 
ance ;  forming  a  key  to  Assyria  on  its 
western  side.  The  only  historical  ac- 
coimt  we  have  of  it  in  the  early  times 
in  which  it  is  mentioned,  is,  that  it 
was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  re- 
taken by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  Jer.  xlvi. 
2,  &  Josep.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  6.)  But  its 
importance  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  of  a  king  of  Egypt  thinking  it 
worth  his  while  to  take  so  long  and 
painful  a  march  to  get  possession  of  it. 

Carchemish  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  city  called  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  Circesium ;  which  is  placed 
byd'Anville  at  the  junction  oftheCha- 
boms,  or  Al-Khaboiu",  with  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  is  at  present  called  Kirkisia. 
The  situation  of  the  place  is  naturally 
advantageous;  and  it  received  some 
fortifications  from  Dioclesian :  the  Ro- 
mans considering  it  the  same  on  their 
eastern  boundary,  as  the  Assyrians 
did  on  their  western,  a  bulwark  of 
their  empire. 

C  ARM  EL,  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  Joshua,  lying  in  the 
southern  p;irt  of  Judah.  This  was  the 
native  place  of  Nabal,  the  husband  of 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  David ;  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  with  Carmelia, 
which,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
J  erom,  existed  in  their  time,  1 0  miles 
east  of  Hebron,  where  was  a  Roman 
garrison  kept. 

CARMEL,  Mount,  a  celebrated 
mountain  of  JudiEa,  about  10  miles 
from  Acre,  or  Polemais:  forming  a 
promontory  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
fine  bay.  According  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, it  extends  G  or  8  miles  nc;irly 
north  and  south;  coming  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  the 
promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the 
bay  of  Accho.    It  consists  of  a  whitish 
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stone  with  flints  embedded  in  it ;  hav- 
ing on  the  east,  the  line  plain  watered 
by  the  river  Kishon,  and  on  the  west, 
a  naiTow  plain  descending  to  the  sea. 
On  the  summit,  are  oaks  and  other 
trees ;  and,  intermixed  with  brambles, 
wild  vines  and  olive-trees  are  still 
Ibund,  proving  it  to  have  been  once 
cultivated.  Its  greatest  elevation  is 
about  1500 feet;  hence,  when  the  sea- 
coast  on  one  side,  anil  the  plain  on  the 
other,  arc  oppressed  with  sultry  heat, 
this  hill  is  rcl'reshed  by  cooling  In'eezes, 
•and  enjoys  a  delightful  temiDcrature. 

This  mountain  is  celebrated  for  the 
miracle  wrought  by  Elijah  (1  Kings 
x\  iii.),  which  Ahab,  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,  were 
summoued  there  to  witness.  Here  is  a 
small  convent  of  Carmelites;  the  church 
of  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  very 
grotto  in  which  the  prophet  resided. 
Here  is  also  shewn  a  well,  which  is 
said  to  ha^e  sprung  out  of  the  ground 
at  the  command  of  the  same  prophet. 

There  was  another  Carmel  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah. — 1  Sam.  xxv.  2. 

CARNAIM.     See  Ashtaroth. 

CASLUHIM,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mizraim,  from  whom  came  the  Philis- 
tim.  He,  or  they,  for  the  w  ord  applies 
to  a  people  rather  than  an  individual, 
are  supposed  to  have  settled  at  the 
entrance  of  Egypt  from  Palestine ; 
between  the  Philistim  and  Mizraim. 
See  Caphtorim,  and  Philistim. 

CASPHIN,  or  CASPIS,  a  city  men- 
tioned in  2  Maccabees  xii.,  situated 
near  Jamnia.  Judas  Maccabeus  hav- 
ing punished  the  men  of  Joppa,  the 
Jamnites,  and  the  Nomades  of  Ai'abia, 
who  had  continued  to  distress  the 
Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Anti- 
ochus,  he  advanced  against  Caspis, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  peo- 
ple of  different  nations ;  who,  tnisting 
to  the  strength  of  their  widls,  conti- 
nued to  rail  against  the  Jews.  But 
Judas  attacked  and  took  the  city  ;  and 
made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that,  according  to  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative,  a  lake,  two  fur- 
longs broad,  adjoining  the  town,  was 
seen  running  with  blood. 

CENCHREA,the  port  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Corinth,  from  whence  St. 
Paul  sailed  forEphesus. — Acts  xviii.18. 

CHA  LDyl<]  A ,  or  Babylonia,  the  coun- 
try lying  on  both  sides  the  Euphrates, 
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of  which  Babylon  was  the  capital; 
and  extending  southwards  to  the  Per- 
sian CiUf,  and  northwards  into  Meso- 
potamia, at  least  as  far  as  Ur,  which  is 
called  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  This  coun- 
try had  also  the  name  ol'  Shinar. 

CHALD.EANS,  CHAEDEES,  or 
CHASDIM,  the  inhabitants  of  Chal- 
da-a,  or  Babylonia ;  who  are  generally 
said  to  have  deri\  ed  their  name  from 
Chcsed,  the  son  of  Nahor.  It  is  an 
easier  thing  to  follow  received  opi- 
nions than  to  controvert  them;  but 
as  this  derivation  of  the  word  Chas- 
dim  is  founded  on  resemblance  only, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  a 
forced  etymology.  Besides,  the  Chal- 
dees were  so  called  l)efore  Cliesed  was 
bom :  intelligence  of  that  event  hav- 
ing reached  Abraham,  at  Beersheba, 
at  least  50  years  after  he  hiniself  had 
departed  fromChadani.  (Gen.xxii.22.) 
And  if  it  l)e  said  (which  is  the  usual 
argument  in  the  case)  that  Moses  used 
the  term  proleptically,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  although  Moses  should 
thus  use  it  in  his  own  narrative,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  .supposed  that  he  would 
put  the  same  word,  in  the  same  sense, 
in  the  mouth  of  God  himself,  belbre 
the  birth  of  Chesed.  (Gen.  xv.  7.)  It 
is  ratlier  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Chal- 
dees derived  their  name  from  some 
odier  and  earlier  sovirce,  for  ever  per- 
hajjs  veiled  in  obscurity.  All  further 
that  can  be  known  of  this  people  is  to 
be  gathered  from  profane'  history; 
from  which  they  appear  to  ha^e  been 
an  misettled  and  predatory  race,  until 
some  powerful  chief,  called  Ninus,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ashur, 
collected  them  together  at  Babylon, 
and  made  them  tributary  to  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy.  After  which  they  be- 
came renowned  as  the  founders  of 
astronomical  science.  Mr.  Faber  en- 
dea^•ours  to  clear  up  this  diificulty,  by 
supposing  the  Chasdim,  or  Chusdim, 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  military  Cuth- 
ites,  who  continued  to  occupy  the 
country  of  Babylonia  after  the  disper- 
sion of  their  brethren ;  that  they  were 
a  tribe  of  pastoral  warriors,  who  be- 
sides professed  tliemselves  to  be  magi, 
or  astrologers,  and  sorcerers.  1 1  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  some  such  capacity  they 
continued  long  to  exist  in  Babylonia 
as  a  distinct  race  of  priests  and  phi- 
losophers, rather  than  as  a  nation  of 
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themselves :  as  such  they  are  found  at 
Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar; 
who,  together  with  the  astrologers  and 
soothsayers,  summoned  the  Chaldaeans 
to  intei*pret  the  mysterious  writing  on 
the  wall. 

CHARAN.    See  Haran. 

CHERETHIM,or  CHERETHITES. 
See  Caphtorim,  and  Philistim. 

CHIOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  between  Lesbos  and  Sa- 
mos,  and  about  four  leagues  from  the 
continent  opposite  Smyrna.  This  is- 
land was  passed  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
voyage  from  Greece  to  SvTia,  but  not 
visited  by  him.  (Acts  xx.  15.)  It  is  at 
present  called  Scio :  is  extremely  rich 
and  beautiful ;  and  is  famous  for  a 
particular  kind  of  turpentine  used  in 
medicine,  as  also  for  its  excellent  mas- 
tich,  wine,  figs,  and  marble. 

CHITTIM.— The  coimtry,  or  coun- 
tries, impUed  by  this  name  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  variously  interpreted  by  his- 
torians and  commentators.  It  has 
been  taken,  more  particularly  by  Jo- 
sephus,  for  Cyprus;  by  Grotius,  Le 
Clerc,  and  the  author  of  the  1st  book 
of  Maccabees,  for  Macedonia ;  by  Boch- 
art  and  Vitringa,  for  Italy  and  Corsica; 
by  Wells,  for  Macedonia  and  Italy;  by 
Jerom,  for  the  islands  of  the  Ionian 
and  Egean  Sea;  and  by  Hales  and 
Lowth,  for  all  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean:  which  lat- 
ter appears  the  most  consonant  with 
the  general  use  of  the  word  Chittim 
by  the  different  inspired  writers. 

Chittim,  or  Kittim,  was  the  third 
son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japheth. 
His  first  settlement  was  probably  ad- 
joining his  brother  Tarshish,  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  known  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  Cilicia.  From  hence  his 
descendants  first  passed  over  to  the 
opposite  island  of  Cyprus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  was  called  Che- 
thima.  The  next  and  most  important 
colony  was  Macedonia ;  from  whence 
they  spread  over  the  islands  of  the 
Egean  and  Adriatic  Seas,  and  the 
coasts  of  Italy:  giving  to  aU  these 
countries  the  general  appellation  of 
the  land  of  Chittim.  That  the  name 
of  Chittim  was  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  Macedonia  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  1st  book  of  Maccabees: 
where  it  is  said, "  That  Alexander,  son 
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of  Philip  the  Macedonian,  came  out 
of  the  land  of  Chittim"  (ch.  i.  1);  and 
that  "  Perseus,  king  of  the  Citims," 
had  been  discomfited  by  the  Romans 
(ch.  viii.  5) :  which  Perseus  was  the 
last  king  of  Macedonia.  Isaiah,  fore- 
telling the  destruction  of  Tyre,  says, 
"  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tar.shish ;  for  it  is 
laid  waste,  so  that  there  is  no  house, 
no  entering  in :  from  the  land  of  Chit- 
tim it  is  revealed  to  them."  (Ch.  xxiii. 
1.)  Calmet  translates  this  passage  as 
follows :  "  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish, 
because  Tyre  is  destroyed  within :  it 
is  open  on  the  side  where  people  enter 
who  come  from  Chittim :"  making  it 
apply  to  the  approach  of  the  Macedo- 
nians by  sea.  But  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  our  translation,  may  refer 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Alexander,  being  conveyed 
to  other  countries  by  the  Macedonians ; 
who  may  be  supposed  then  to  have 
had  the  entire  command  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. (See  TvRE.)  In  the  same 
chapter  (verse  12),  Isaiah,  addressing 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Arise, 
pass  over  to  Chittim ;  there  also  shalt 
thou  have  no  rest."  This  prophetic 
injunction  was  fully  verified :  partly, 
in  the  troubles  sustained  by  those  who 
made  their  escape  to  Carthage ;  and 
partly,  in  the  fate  of  those  whose  lives 
were  spared  by  Alexander  at  the  tak- 
ing of  the  city,  who  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  Greeks.  The  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam, also,  as  observed  by  Le  Clerc, 
plainly  refers  to  Macedonia:  "  And 
ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Ashur" 
(Numb.  xxiv.  24) — the  Assyrians  hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  long  before  the  Romans 
had  access  to  their  country. 

That  Chittim  applied  also  to  Italy, 
may  be  inferred  from  Daniel  (ch.  xi. 
30);  where  "The  ships  of  Chittim" 
can  be  imderstood  of  none  other  than 
those  of  the  Romans :  by  the  coming 
of  which,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  Egypt,  leaving 
his  designs  against  that  country  luiac- 
complished. — That  by  Chittim  was 
likewise  understood  other  countries, 
appears  by  the  phrase  "  Isles  of  Chit- 
tim," used  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.  6) : 
this  word  isles  being  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote  any  countries  which  were 
reached  from  Judaja  by  sea.    Thus,  by 
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the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  is  meant  a  great 
part,  or  the  whole  of  Europe. 

C'HORAZIN,  a  city  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  by 
way  of  reference  :  it  being  one  of  the 
three  cities  against  which  our  Saviour 
denounced  a  woe  for  their  infidelity 
in  not  believing  the  miracles  which 
were  performed  in  them :  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  much  honoured 
with  his  presence. — Chorazin  stood  at 
the  north -western  extremity  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Jordan  with  the  waters  of  that  lake, 
opposite  Bethsaida.  It  is  supposed  by 
d'Anville  to  be  the  same  with  Julias, 
which  was  erected  into  a  considerable 
city  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  gave 
it  its  new  name  in  honour  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Cassar.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Bethsaida,  and  not 
chorazin,  is  the  Julias  of  Philip. 

CILICIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  CiHx,  son 
of  Agenor,  a  king  of  Phoenicia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Tau- 
rus, and  beyond  that  momitain  by  Cap- 
padocia ;  on  the  east,  by  Syria ;  on  the 
south,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and 
on  the  west,  by  Pamphylia.  It  was 
divided  into  Cilicia  Trachea,  or  the 
mountainous  Cilicia,  and  Cilicia  Cam- 
pensis,  or  the  plain. — Cicero  was  pro- 
consul of  this  province ;  of  which.  Tar- 
sus, the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul,  was 
the  capital. 

CINNEROTH,  orCINNERETH,  a 
city  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  ;  which,  from  it,  is  fre- 
quently called  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  sea  of  Cinneroth:  from  which 
word,  that  of  Genesaret,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Wells 
to  ha^  e  been  framed. 

CLAUDA,  an  island  near  Crete, 
under  which  St.  Paul  sailed  in  his 
first  voyage  to  Rome,  in  the  midst  of 
that  tempest  which  ended  in  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta. — Acts  xxvii.  16. 

CNIDUS,  a  city  of  Doris,  in  Caria, 
a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  famous 
for  a  statue  of  Venus,  the  workman- 
ship of  Praxiteles.  St.  Paul  passed 
close  to  this  place  in  his  fu-st  voyage  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Extensive  ruins  of 
this  place,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  two  miles  in  circumference,  still 
remain. 

COLOSSiE,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  be- 
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tween  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  Hero- 
dotus describes  it  as  a  considerable 
city ;  standing  where  the  river  Lycus 
running  under  ground  about  half  a 
mile,  rises  again,  and  flows  into  the 
Majander.  It  was  destroyed,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  together  with  the 
other  two  cities,  by  an  earthquake,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
and  about  a  year  after  the  writing  of 
the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  its  inhabit- 
ants :  from  which  calamity  it  never 
revived,  and  is  now  buried  in  ruins. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time,  or  by 
whom,  Christianity  was  first  planted 
at  Colosso!.  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tom- 
line,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  by  St.  Paul ;  but  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  is  evident  from  his  own  de- 
claration (ch.  ii.  1),  where  he  says,  that 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  Laodiceans 
had  then  "  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh." 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  church 
at  this  place  was  founded  by  Epaphias; 
others,  by  Timothy;  and  others,  by 
Philemon:  but  in  truth  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  decide  by 
whom  this  was  effected.  The  date  of 
the  epistle,  however,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  allusion  made  by  St. 
Paul  (ch.  iv.  3)  to  his  imprisonment ; 
which  fixes  it  about  tlie  year  A.D.  62. 

COOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, now  called  Lango.  It  was 
passed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  voyage  from 
Ephesus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  1.) 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  physician  Hippocrates, 
and  the  no  less  famous  painter  Apelles. 
Here  was  a  temple  of  jEsculapius,  and 
another  of  Juno :  and  it  was  further 
noted  for  its  transparent  vests — the 
Cow  vestes  of  the  classic  poets. 

CORINTH,  a  large  and  wealthy  city 
of  Greece,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia, 
and  seated  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same 
name  which  joins  the  Morea  to  the 
continent.  Its  favourable  situation 
gave  rise  to  the  cultivation  of  trade  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  from  which  they  ac- 
quired great  wealth.  It  was  destroyed 
in  the  year  146  B.C.  by  the  Romans; 
when,  during  the  conflagration,  vari- 
ous metiils  in  a  fused  state  acciden- 
tally running  together,  gave  rise  to 
the  composition  called  ^s  Corinthium, 
or  Corinthian  brass.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  a  hundred  years  after  by  .Tulius 
Caesar ;  who  planted  a  Roman  colony 
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there,  and  made  it  the  residence  of 
the  pro-consul  of  Achaia.  Like  all 
other  cities  advantageously  sitviated 
for  trade,  it  soon  regained  its  former 
prosperity ;  and  as  science  and  the 
arts  generally  follow  in  the  train  of 
commercial  wealth,  here  were  many 
celebrated  artists  and  philosophers : 
whence  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to 
them,  "  Ye  are  rich,  ye  are  wise  and 
honourable."  The  order  of  architec- 
ture chiefly  used  in  this  city,  gave  the 
name  of  Corinthian  to  that  style  so 
called. 

Christianity  was  first  planted  at 
Corinth  by  St.  Paul,  who  resided  here 
18  months,  between  the  years  51  and 
53 :  during  which  time  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Aquila  and  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla,  two  Jewish  Christians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Italy,  with  other 
Jews,  by  an  edict  of  Claudius.  The 
church  consisted  both  of  Jews  and 
of  Gentiles ;  but  St.  Paul  began  as 
usual  by  preaching  in  the  synagogue, 
until  the  Jews  violently  opposed  him, 
and  blasphemed  the  name  of  Christ ; 
when  the  apostle,  shaking  his  gannent, 
and  declaring  their  blood  to  be  upon 
their  own  heads,  left  them,  and  made 
use  afterwards  of  a  house  adjoining 
the  synagogue,  belonging  to  a  man 
named  Justus.  The  rage  of  the  Jews, 
however,  did  not  stop  here ;  but  rais- 
ing a  tumult,  they  arrested  Paid,  and 
hurrying  him  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  pro-consul  Gallio,  the  brother  of 
the  famous  Seneca,  accused  him  of 
persuading  men  to  worship  God  con- 
trary to  the  law.  But  Gallio,  who  was 
equally  indifferent  both  toJudaism  and 
Christianity,  and  finding  that  Paul 
had  committed  no  breach  of  morality, 
or  of  the  public  peace,  refused  to  hear 
their  complaint,  and  drove  them  aU 
from  the  judgment-seat.  The  Jews 
being  thus  disappointed  in  their  mali- 
cious designs,  St.  Paul  was  at  liberty 
to  remain  some  time  longer  at  Corinth ; 
and  after  his  departure,  ApoUos,  a  zea- 
lous and  eloquent  Jewish  convert  of 
Alexandria,  was  made  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  confirming  the  church, 
and  in  silencing  the  opposition  of  the 
Jews.  (A,ctsxviii.)  How  much  it  stood 
in  need  of  such  support,  is  evident 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  who 
cautions  the  Corinthians  against  divi  - 
sions  and  party  spirit ;  saying,  I  am  of 
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Paul,  I  am  of  ApoUos,  &c. ;  fornica- 
tion ;  incest ;  partaking  of  meats  of- 
fered to  idols,  thereby  giving  an  occa- 
sion of  scandal,  and  encotiragement 
to  idolatry ;  abusing  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit ;  litigiousness  ;  &c.  The  Corin- 
thians indeed  were  in  great  danger  : 
they  lived  at  ease,  free  from  every  kind 
of  persecution,  and  were  exposed  to 
much  temptation.  Tlie  manners  of 
the  citizens  were  particularly  cor- 
rupt: they  were  indeed  infamous 
to  a  proverb.  The  Isthmian  Games 
were  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  allusion  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
first  epistle.  In  the  centre  of  the  city 
also  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus, 
a  part  of  whose  worship  consisted  in 
prostitution :  an  example  which  gave 
the  Corinthians  very  lax  ideas  on  the 
illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Corinth 
also  possessed  numerous  schools  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoric ;  in  which,  as 
at  Alexandria,  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
by  an  easy  and  natural  process,  be- 
came early  corrupted. 

St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians is  stated  in  the  subscription  to 
have  been  written  from  Philippi :  but 
as  he  says  himself  (ch.  xvi.  8),  that  he 
would  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  that  city,  and  about  the 
year  57,  which  was  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  thence.  The  second  epis- 
tle appears  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
Paul  from  Philippi,  as  its  subscrip- 
tion denotes,  about  a  year  after  the 
former,  and  subsequent  to  his  visit 
to  Troas. 

There  occurs  a  chronological  difii- 
cultyin  the  visits  of  St.Paul  to  Corinth. 
In  2  Cor.  xii.  14  and  xiii.  1,2,  the  apos- 
tle expresses  his  design  of  visiting 
that  city  a  third  time;  whereas  only 
one  visit  before  the  date  of  the  second 
epistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts  (ch.  xviii. 
1),  about  A.D.  51 :  and  the  next  time 
that  he  visited  Greece  (ch.xx.  2),  about 
A.D.  57,  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
going  to  Corinth.  Mr.  Home  observes 
on  this  subject,  "It  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Hammond 
and  Paley,  that  his  first  epistle  virtu- 
ally supplied  the  place  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  it  is  so  represented  by 
the  apostle  in  a  corresponding  pas- 
sage. (lCor.v.3.)  Admitting  this  solu- 
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tiou  to  be  probable,  it  is  however  far- 
fetched, and  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Michaclis  has  pro- 
duced another,  more  simple  and  natu- 
ral, viz.  that  Paul,  on  his  return  from 
Crete,  visited  Corinth  a  second  time 
before  he  went  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
This  second  \isit  is  unnoticed  in  the 
Acts,  because  the  voyas^e  itself  is  un- 
noticed. The  third  visit,  promised  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  14,  and  xiii.  1,  2,  was  actu- 
ally paid  on  the  apostle's  second  re- 
turn to  Rome,  when  he  took  Corinth 
in  his  way.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  '  Thus  cri- 
tically,' says  Dr.  Hales, '  does  the  book 
of  the  Acts  harmonise,  even  in  its 
omissions,  with  the  Epistles ;  and 
these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute 
incidental  circumstances  of  the  third 
visit.' " 

CRETE,  a  large  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, now  called  Candia.  The 
vessel  of  Alexandria,  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  sailing  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  being 
put  out  of  her  course  by  contrary 
winds,  was  forced  round  the  island  of 
Crete,  instead  of  sailing  in  the  direct 
course  to  the  north  of  it.  In  doing 
this,  the  ship  first  made  the  promon- 
tory of  Salmone,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  which  they  passed  with 
difficulty,  and  took  shelter  at  a  place 
called  Fair  Haven ;  near  to  which  was 
the  city  Lasea.  But  after  spending 
some  time  at  this  place,  and  not  find- 
ing it,  as  they  supposed,  sufficiently 
secure  to  winter  in,  they  resolved,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  (the  sea- 
son being  far  advanced),  to  make  for 
Phenice ;  a  more  commodious  har- 
bour in  the  western  part  of  the  island: 
in  attempting  which,  they  were  driven 
far  out  of  their  course  by  a  furious 
east  wind,  called  Euroclydon,  and 
wrecked  on  the  island  of  Malta. — 
Acts  xxvii. 

This  wind  is  usual  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  well  known  to  mariners 
by  the  name  of  a  Levanter.  "  It  is  not 
confined,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  to  any  one 
single  point;  but  blows  in  all  direc- 
tions, from  the  north-west  round  by 
the  north  to  the  south-east.  The  (/real 
wind,  or  mighlji  tempest,  or  vehement 
east  wind,  described  by  Jonah,  i.  4  and 
iv.  8,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these 
I,evanters.  Ei/poK\u5wi/,  according  to 
the  annotations  of  Erasmus,  V'etablus, 
and  others,  is  said  to  be  vox  hinc  ducla 
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quod  ingentes  excilet  Jiuctus  (a  word  de- 
rived from  this  wind  exciting  great 
waves) :  as  if  those  commcnttitors  un- 
derstood it  to  have  been  as  Phavori- 
nus  writes  it,  EopvKKvSuv ;  and  as  such 
compounded  of  evpvs  (broad,  large,) 
and  K\v^uv  (a  wave).  But  if  an  etymo- 
logy is  requu'ed,  Euroclydon  will  be 
the  same  with  Eups  kKv^uu,  an  eastern 
tempest,  and  so  far  expresses  the  very 
meaning  that  is  affixed  to  a  Levanter 
at  this  time." 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and 
father  of  Nimrod,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Riiamah,  and  Sabtecha  ;  and  the 
grandfather  of  Sheba  and  Dedan.  The 
posterity  of  Cush,  spread  over  great 
part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  called 
Cushim,  or  Cushites ;  and  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  our 
Bible,  Ethiopians. 

CUSH,    COTHA,    CUTHEA,     CuSHAN, 

Ethiopia, — Land  of  Cush, — ^the  coun- 
try, or  countries,  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Cush :  whose  first  plan- 
tations were  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in 
that  part  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Chuzestan ;  and  from  whence  they 
spread  over  India  and  great  part  of 
Arabia,  particularly  its  western  part, 
on  the  coast'of  the  Red  Sea  ;  invaded 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Hyc-Sos,  or 
shepherd -kings ;  and  thence  passed, 
as  well  probably  as  by  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  into  Central  Africa,  and 
first  peopled  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  parts 
further  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term 
Ethiopia  in  oiu*  Bible,  for  all  the  coun- 
tries peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Cush, 
and  the  almost  exclusive  application 
of  the  same  term  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  before-mention- 
ed countries  of  Africa,  have  involved 
some  portions  of  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  in  almost  inextricable 
confusion  ;  and  have  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible,  to  fix  with  precision  the 
site  of  many  important  transactions. 
A  little  attention  to  the  order  of  time, 
of  population,  and  of  events,  will  how- 
ever do  a  great  deal  towards  unravelling 
this  perplexity ;  and  the  Ethiopia  of 
one  age  will  appear  to  be  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Ethiopia  of  another. 
It  may  here  be  premised,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Cush  were  numerous  and 
widely  spread ;    tliat  they  held  their 
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ancestor  in  the  greatest  respect ;  and, 
in  their  dispersions,  gave  his  name  to 
all  the  countries  occupied  by  them. 

The  first  country  which  bore  this 
name,  and  which  was  doubtless  the 
original  settlement,  was  that  which 
is  described  by  Moses  as  encompassed 
by  the  river  Gihon,  or  Gyndes  ;  which 
encircles  a  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Chuzestan  in  Persia.  In  process  of 
time,  the  increasing  family  spread 
over  the  vast  territory  of  India  and 
Arabia :  the  whole  of  which  tract,  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
then  became  the  land  of  Cush,  or 
Asiatic  Ethiopia,  the  Cusha  Diveepa 
tvithin,  of  Hindoo  geography.  Until 
dispossessed  of  this  country,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  by  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  they, 
by  a  further  dispersion,  passed  over 
into  Africa ;  which,  in  its  turn,  be- 
came the  land  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia, 
the  Cusha  Dweepa  ivithout,  of  the  Hin- 
doos :  the  only  country  so  understood 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  Even  from  this  last  refuge, 
they  were  compelled,  by  the  influx  of 
fresh  settlers  from  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Canaan,  to  extend  their  migrations 
still  further  westward,  into  the  heart 
of  the  African  continent ;  where  only, 
in  the  wooUy-headed  negTO,  the  genu- 
ine Cushite  is  to  be  found. 

There  was,  then,  a  threefold  land  of 
Cush,  or  Ethiopia  ;  to  each  of  which 
some  of  the  transactions  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  under  that  name,  are  to  be 
referred.  We  have  seen  where,  on  the 
authority  of  Moses,  was  the  first  land 
of  Cush :  that  Arabia  was  likewise  so 
denominated,  appears  (if  our  transla- 
tion be  correct)  from  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxix. 
10),  whom  God  makes  to  say,  "  I  wiU 
make  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate,  from 
the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  bor- 
der of  Cush."  Now  as  the  tower  of 
Syene  was  at  its  southern  extremity, 
the  border  of  Cush,  or  opposite  one, 
could  be  none  other  than  its  northern, 
or  Arabian  border.  This  passage  is, 
however,  otherwise  translated,  from 
Migdol  to  Syene  ;  Migdol,  a  city  and 
fortress  in  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Egypt,  being  wrongly  translated  tower, 
and  applied  to  Syene ;  which  will 
make  the  passage  stand  thus,  from 
Mif/dol  to  Syene  on  the  border  of  Cush. 
This  is  certainly  a  much  more  likely 
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way  for  a  person  resident  in  Judaaa  to 
describe  the  afflictions  to  come  on 
Egypt,  than  to  begin  at  the  farthest 
extremity  and  terminate  at  the  near- 
est. But  even  admitting  this  version 
to  be  the  true  one,  we  are  not  without 
Scipture  proof  of  the  Arabian  Cushan. 
The  prophet  Habakkuk  (ch.  iii.7)  joins 
it  with  Midian,  and  says,  "  I  saw  the 
tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction ;  and  the 
curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did 
tremble."  In  the  2d  book  of  Chroni- 
cles (ch.  xxi.  16),  it  is  said,  that  "The 
Lord  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the 
spirit  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  the 
Arabians,  that  were  near  the  Ethio- 
pians." But  what  Arabians  could  be 
near  the  Ethiopians,  imless  the  latter 
were  on  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea  ?  It  is 
clear  also  that  people  inhabiting  neigh- 
bouring comitries  are  here  implied. 

Bochart  most  strangely  confines 
Ethiopia  to  Arabia  exclusively,  and 
makes  the  Saracens  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  Cushites ;  than  which,  says 
Michaelis,  a  greater  error  could  scarce- 
ly be  made :  for  the  Saracens,  and  more 
particularly  those  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, boasted  of  their  pure  descent 
from  Ishmael,  and  that  not  from  tra- 
dition only,  but  from  minute  genealo- 
logical  tables.  Bochart  likewise  con- 
tends that  the  Midianites  were  Cush- 
ites ;  resting  his  argument  chiefly  on 
that  passage,  where  it  is  said  that 
"  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
Moses,  because  of  the  Ethiopian  wo- 
man whom  he  had  married."  (Numb, 
xii.  1.)  But  how  is  it  proved  (which  is 
the  point  required)  that  this  Ethiopian 
woman  was  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of 
Jethro  the  Midianite  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
Miriam  and  Aaron  would  have  quar- 
relled with  Moses,  for  the  first  time, 
on  this  account,  more  than  40  years 
after  the  transaction  had  taken  place  ? 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Moses  had  married  a  second  wife 
who  was  really  an  Ethiopian,  than  thus 
to  do  violence  to  history  and  probabi- 
lity ?  Zipporah  was  a  Midianite ;  and 
the  Midianites  were  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  not  of  Cush.  The  short 
Scripture  narrative  itself  tends  to  con- 
firm the  supposition  here  brought 
forward.  After  the  passage  above 
cited,  which  relates  the  accusation  of 
Moses,  on  account  of  the  Ethiopian 
woman  he  had  married,  it  is  empha- 
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tically  added,  ''''for  he  had  married  an 
Ethiopian  woman."  A  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  it  is  quite  inconceiva- 
ble should  refer  to  a  transaction  alrea- 
dy detailed,  and  which  occurred  forty 
years  before.  On  the  contrary,  it  clearly 
implies  a  distinct,  and  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  recent  act.  Bochart  has  erred 
indeed  no  less  unaccount;ibly  in  his 
extraction  of  the  Midianitcs,  than  in 
that  of  the  Saracens.  But  Bochart  is 
not  the  only  one  who  has  thus  reason- 
ed :  and  although  it  cannot  be  shewn 
that  Zipporah  and  Jethro  were  Ethi- 
opians, one  fact  of  much  service  to  our 
present  purpose  may  be  gathered  from 
this  incident  of  Moses,  namely,  that 
there  were  Cushites  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arabia  Patraea. 

At  what  time  the  term  Ethiopian 
was  applied  to  the  Cushite  colonies  in 
Africa  it  is  diittcult  to  determine.  But 
it  appears  certain  that  some  at  least  of 
these  colonies  were  planted  by  the 
Cuthite  shepherds  who  invaded  Egypt 
from  the  East,  and  held  it  in  subjec- 
tion for  the  space  of  260  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  a;ra  of  Joseph, 
or,  according  to  others,  100  years  be- 
fore this  tera,  and  the  remainder  by  a 
second  invasion  and  a  new  dynasty, 
which  extended  to  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  :  when,  or  at  the  former  ex- 
pulsion, a  part  of  the  discomfited 
Cuthites  retreated  up  the  Nile.  We 
read  in  the  2d  book  of  Chronicles  (ch. 
xiv.),  that  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  came 
with  a  gi'eat  army  against  y\sa,  king  of 
Judah.  Reasoning  upon  this  inva- 
sion, it  would  appear  much  more  pro- 
bable, with  Michaelis,  that  some  con- 
flicting interests  might  have  arisen 
between  two  neighbouring  sovereigns, 
than  those  who  were  separated  by 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  country. 
An  army  of  a  million  of  men  might 
also  be  supposed  to  be  more  easily 
brought  to  act  against  the  king  of 
Judah  from  the  adjoining  district  of 
Arabia,  than  by  a  long  and  painful 
march  from  Nubia  or  Abyssinia.  But 
we  are  told  also,  in  the  2d  book  of 
Kings  (ch.  xix.),  that  while  Sennache- 
rib, king  of  Assyria,  was  besieging 
Libnah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  Tirhakah,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  or  Cush,  came  with  an 
army  against  him.  Now^  Tirhakah, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Africa- 
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nus  in  Syncellus,  was  the  Becond  in 
descent  from  Sabachon,  or  So,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Egypt,  and 
reigned  over  both  countries.  So  that, 
notwithstanding  improbabilities,  little 
doubt  can  be  entert<iined  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ethiopia  from  whence  this 
army  came  :  and  that  which  Tirhakah 
could  accomplish,  Zerah,  instigated 
by  similar  motives  of  jealousy  either 
of  Judah  or  of  Assyria,  and  aided  by 
the  conquest,  the  timidity,  or  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Egyptians,  might  also  be 
supposed  to  have  eflectcd  from  the 
same  country.  But  it  nevertheless  ap- 
pears from  the  Scripture  relation,  that 
the  country  of  Zerah  was  in  reality  no 
farther  distant  from  Juda-a  than  Gerar, 
and  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  south- 
ward, of  which  he  was  at  this  time  in 
possession :  as  it  was  Gerar,  and  the 
cities  round  about,  that  the  army  of 
Asa  despoiled  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Ethiopians;  which,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, they  would  not  have  done,  if 
they  had  not  belonged  to  their  ene- 
mies. No  one  will,  however,  suppose 
that  this  small  territory  alone  coidd 
furnish  such  an  army  as  that  of  Zerah ; 
nor  indeed  that  he  ever  had  such  an 
army  of  his  own.  But  the  Cushite 
shepherds  scattered  over  Arabia,  bound 
together  in  one  common  cause,  could, 
by  a  summons  from  one  of  their  chiefs, 
assemble  with  their  camels  to  any 
amount,  with  provisions  and  water 
for  forty  days. 

Isaiah  (ch.  xxiii.  1)  says,  "Woe  to 
the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  which 
is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia:" 
which  is  generally  interpreted  as  a 
denunciation  against  Egypt.  Dr.  Hors- 
ley  translates  this  passage,  "  Ho !  to 
the  land,"  fkc. ;  converting  the  lan- 
guage of  wrath  into  that  of  encourage- 
ment: certainly  much  more  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  chapter  which 
thus  opens,  and  which  is  addressed  to 
a  people  who  are  to  perform  a  great 
senice  to  the  people  of  God.  He  con- 
ceives, indeed,  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia 
to  be  the  Nile ;  and  the  distant  nation 
receiving  this  high  commission,  Great- 
Britain,  whose  natives  have  been  more 
signally  employed  in  stretching  out 
the  arm  of  assist^uice  to  those  of  other 
countries,  and  in  spreading  the  word 
of  God,  than  any  other  people,  and  are 
also  much  more  engaged  on  the  sea, 
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or,  in  the  emblematic  phrase  of  the 
prophecy,  "  shadowing  with  wings," 
and  "  sending  ambassadors  by  sea  in 
vessels  of  bulrushes,"  an  ancient  mode 
of  construction  of  Egyptian  vessels. 
Without  entering  further  into  this 
subject,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  if 
by  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  be  meant  the 
Nile,  the  land  situated  beyond  these 
rivers  cannot  be  Egypt,  through  the 
middle  of  which  they  run.  Dr.  Shuck- 
ford  (Con.,  vol.  i.)  conceives  the  coun- 
try meant  in  this  prophecy  to  be  Egypt ; 
and  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  to  be  that 
river  of  Arabia  which  flows  into  the 
lake  Sirbonis,  and  is  called  elsewhere 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  Sihor.  It 
seems  however  improbable,  that  the 
rivers  of  Ethiopia,  described  in  the 
plural  either  by  way  of  eminence,  or 
because  there  were  more  than  one, 
should  refer  to  so  insignificant  a 
stream  as  the  Sihor,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  dry.  It  is  much  more  con- 
sonant with  such  a  description,  if 
Egypt  have  any  thing  to  do  with  il,  to 
suppose  the  Nile,  with  its  branches, 
to  be  meant,  whose  source  is  in  the 
African  Ethiopia;  and  to  some  distant 
country  beyond  which,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sea,  this  prophecy,  yet  to 
be  completed,  refers.  Bochart  supposes 
the  river  mentioned  by  Shuckford,  and 
two  other  insignificant  streams,  the 
Corys  and  the  Trajanus  amids,  the  one 
partly,  and  the  other  entirely  artificial, 
to  be  the  rivers  of  Cush ;  but  the  argu- 
ments already  used,  reject,  with  still 
greater  certainty,  this  opinion.  It  is 
more  probable,  that,  by  the  rivers  of 
Cush,  are  meant  the  original  and  true 
rivers  of  the  people  of  that  name,  name- 
ly, the  Tigris,  the  Ulai,  or  Choaspes, 
and  the  Gihon,  or  Gyndes,  the  modern 
Kerah,  or  Karason ;  near  which  were 
the  chief  places  of  captivity,  and  be- 
yond which,  at  this  day,  many  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  are  still 
scattered.  It  may  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  considered  as  any  stretch  of 
fancy,  or  of  national  predilection,  to 
suppose  the  country  addressed  by 
Isaiah  to  be  British  India ;  where,  by 
the  hands  of  British  missionaries,  the 
work  is  already  preparing.  The  pro- 
phet Zephaniah  alludes  to  the  same 
region,  when  he  says,  "  From  beyond 
the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  my  suppliants, 
even  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed, 
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shall  bring  mine  offering."  (Ch.  iii.lO.) 
In  confirmation  of  which  opinion,  it 
must  be  stated,  that  both  the  Syriac 
and  the  Chaldee,  in  the  last  cited  pas- 
sage, have  India  for  Ethiopia;  as  they 
likewise  have  in  a  parallel  passage  in 
Isaiah  xi.  11.  In  the  20th  chapter  of 
the  same  prophet,  the  Ethiopians  are 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the 
Egj'ptians,  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
implies  their  African  rather  than  their 
Arabian  position :  this  prophecy  al- 
ludes to  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
when  Egypt  was  under  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  In  the  43d  and 
45th  chapters  of  the  same  prophet,  the 
Ethiopians  are  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sabeans,  in  a  way  which 
would  imply  proximity  of  residence : 
and  in  the  latter  chapter  particularly, 
the  two  people  are  associated  in  traffic. 
But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
Cushites,  who  in  their  early  ages  were 
the  great  carriers  of  merchandize,  and 
bore  their  habits  with  them  wherever 
they  were  dispersed,  traded  with  Egypt 
from  the  south,  as  the  Sabeans,  who 
were  also  descended  from  Cush,  did 
from  the  east.  Ezekiel,  who,  in  his 
29th  chapter,  as  commonly  interpret- 
ed, speaks  of  Arabia  as  the  land  of 
Cush,  in  the  30th  chapter,  delivers  a 
prophecy,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  fulfilled  at  the  invasions  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cambyses,  but 
which  cannot  apply  to  Arabia,  where 
we  do  not  find  that  any  conquerors 
have  been  able  to  make  an  impression. 
In  2  Chron.  xii.  it  is  said,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam,  Shishak,  kmg  of 
Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem, 
with  the  Lubims,  Sukkiims,  and  Ethi- 
opians. Who  the  Sukkiims  were  is 
very  obscure ;  but  the  Liibim  were  the 
Libyans,  who  adjoined  Egypt  on  the 
west,  as  the  Cushim,  or  Ethiopians, 
here  specified,  did  on  the  south.  In 
the  same  book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  xvi. 
8),  the  Lubim  and  the  Ethiopians  are 
similarly  associated.  Daniel  (ch.  xi.  43), 
with  the  same  exclusive  reference  to 
Africa,  mentions  the  Ethiopians  in 
conjunction  with  Egypt  and  I-ybia. 
And  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ch.  xiii.  1), 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  about  450 
years  before  Christ,  is  said  to  rule  over 
a  Inmdred  and  twenty-seven  provinces, 
from  India  to  Ethiopia;  which  must 
be  understood  of  the  Ethiopia  south 
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of  Egypt;  which  latter  country  had 
submitted  to  the  Persian  yoke. 

Not  long  before  this,  namely,  about 
480  years  before  Christ,  Herodotus  re- 
lates (lib.  vii.),  that  Xerxes  had,  in  the 
army  prepared  for  his  Grecian  expe- 
dition, both  Oriental  and  African  Ethi- 
opians: and  adds  the  singular  fact, 
that  they  resembled  each  other  in 
every  outward  circvimstance  except 
their  hair  ;  that  of  the  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians being  long  and  straight,  while 
the  hair  of  those  of  Africa  was  curled. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  and 
leads  to  the  question.  How  came  this 
singular  distinction  between  people  of 
the  same  stock?  Did  it  arise  from 
change  of  climate  and  of  halnts?  or 
from  some  original  difference  in  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Cush  ?  The  former  appears  by  far  the 
more  probable.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
people  descended  from  a  common  pa- 
rent should  naturally  be  distinguished 
by  such  a  peculiar  difference  ;  jjut  that 
it  might  be  acquired  by  change  of  soil 
and  condition,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  We  have  something  exactly 
analogous  to  it,  in  the  change  which 
the  hair  of  animals  undergoes  when 
removed  from  their  native  state.  But 
a  modern  writer  has  furnished  us  with 
a  fact  which  w  ill  go  further  than  either 
theory  or  analogy.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his 
Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Man,  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
S.  S.  Smith,  of  the  negi'oes  settled  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  the  field-slaves, 
who  live  on  the  plantations,  and  retain 
pretty  nearly  the  rude  manners  of  their 
African  progenitors,  preserve  in  the 
third  generation  much  of  their  origi- 
nal structure,  though  their  features 
are  not  so  strongly  marked  as  those  of 
imported  slaves.  But  the  domestic 
servants  of  the  same  race,  who  are 
treated  with  lenity , and  whose  condition 
is  little  different  from  that  of  the  lower 
class  of  white  people,  in  the  third 
generation  have  the  nose  raised,  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  moderate  .size,  the 
eyes  li\ely  and  sparkling,  and  often 
the  whole  composition  of  the  features 
extremely  agreeable.  "  The  hair  grows 
sensibly  longer  in  each  succeeding  race, 
and  extends  to  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
lo  six  or  eight  inches.''''  The  same  wri- 
ter has  cited  numerous  instances  of 
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the  effect  of  civilization  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea 
and  of  Austral  Asia  :  those  which  re- 
main in  their  natural  stite  of  savages 
retaining  the  true  negro  character; 
while  those  who  ha\'e  made  some  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  of  life,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  have  improved  in 
form  and  features,  and  even  approach 
in  some  instances  to  those  of  Jiuro- 
peaus.  Nor  are  the  deforming  effects 
of  an  abject  and  degraded  state  pecu- 
liar to  negroes  only.  Of  this  fact  many 
national  instances  might  be  adduced ; 
but  the  one  which  will  best  illustrtate 
our  present  position,  may  be  taken 
from  a  people  whose  entailed  physiog- 
nomy is  as  peculiar  and  as  striking  as 
that  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  namely,  that 
of  the  Jews.  Of  this  people,  the  intel- 
ligent traveller  who  has  assumed  the 
name  of  Ali  Bey  relates,  that  those 
who  inhabit  the  city  of  Moscow,  and 
who  are  subject  to  every  species  of  in- 
famy and  degradation,  are  all  ugly. 

The  curse  denounced  on  the  poste- 
rity of  Plam,  and  which  has  pursued 
this  the  most  numerous  branch  of  his 
family,  from  Persia  to  Arabia,  and  from 
Arabia  to  Africa,  degenerating  at  each 
remove,  is  most  conspicuous  in  their 
present  condition.  While  employed 
in  Arabia,  partly  as  resident  merchants 
in  towns,  and  partly  as  shepherds,  or 
carriers  between  the  descendants  of 
Shem  and  Japheth,  some  portion  of 
civilization  yet  remained  with  them  ; 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  family 
doubtless  even  then  existed,  the  dark 
skin  and  Ethiopic  physiognomy ;  but 
it  required  a  hotter  clime,  and  a  lower 
grade  of  moral  degradation,  to  mould 
that  physiognomy  into  a  hideous  cari- 
catiu'e  of  its  former  image,  to  give  the 
skin  a  deeper  dye,  and  to  add  to  the 
whole  the  woolly  head.  Tliat  such  was 
the  progress  of  declension  in  this  un- 
happy race,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
facts  above  related:  that  domestica- 
tion, and  a  very  moderate  share  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  are  sufficient  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  original 
sUite,  such  as  were  the  Eastern  (^ush- 
ites  described  by  Herodotus,  is  also 
equally  to  be  infen-ed.  How  com- 
pletely does  this  view  of  his  history 
and  condition,  rescue  the  unfortunate 
African  from  the  ignominy  to  which 
avarice  and  materialism  would  reduce 
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him :  the  one^  consigning  him  over,  as 
something  less  than  human,  to  the  des- 
tiny of  a  beast ;  and  the  other,  sanc- 
tioning the  violation  of  nature,  by  re- 
presenting his  mental  and  moral  defi- 
ciencies as  the  result  of  corporeal 
organization,  at  once  congenital  and 
perpetual !  But  the  cm-se  of  Heaven 
will  one  day  be  assuredly  removed 
from  this  degraded  and  persecuted 
race  ;  when  other  nations  may  see 
them  assume  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  scale  of  intelligent  beings. 

About  400  years  before  Christ,  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  second  book,  which  treats 
of  Egypt,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Ethiopia;  meaning  exclusively  the 
Ethiopia  above  Egypt. 

In  tlie  time  of  our  Saviour  (and  in- 
deed from  that  time  forward),  by  Ethi- 
opia, was  meant,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
countries  south  of  Egypt,  then  but  im- 
perfectly known :  of  one  of  which, 
that  Candace  was  queen,  whose  eu- 
nuch was  baptised  by  Philip.  Mr. 
Bruce,  on  his  return  from  Abyssinia, 
found  in  latitude  16°  38'  a  place  call- 
ed Chendi,  where  the  reigning  sove- 
reign was  then  a  queen ;  and  where  a 
tradition  existed,  that  a  woman,  by 
name  Hendaqu^  (which  comes  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Greek  nameXwSaKi]), 
once  governed  all  that  country.  Near 
this  place  are  extensive  ruins,  consist- 
ing of  broken  pedestals  and  obelisks, 
which  Bruce  conjectures  to  be  those 
of  Merde,  the  capital  of  the  African 
Ethiopia;  which  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus as  a  great  city  in  his  time, 
namely,  400  years  before  Christ:  and 
where,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  almost  impassable  deserts, 
and  enriched  by  the  commercial  expe- 
ditions of  their  travelling  brethren, 
the  Cushites  continvied  to  cultivate,  so 
late  as  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  some  portion  of  those  arts 
and  sciences  to  which  the  settlers  in 
the  cities  had  always  more  or  less  de- 
voted themselves. 

From  a  review  of  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  people,  we  may  see  that 
those  writers  must  necessarily  be 
wrong  who  would  confine  the  Ethio- 
pians to  either  Arabia  or  Africa.  Many 
parts  of  Scripture-history  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  imderstood,  without  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  settlements  in  both ; 
which  Herodotus  expressly  asserts  was 
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the  case.  In  fine,  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  the  times  of  the  prophets,  and 
during  the  transactions  recorded  in 
the  2d  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
the  Cushites,  still  retaining  a  part  of 
their  ancient  territories  in  Arabia,  had 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  in  great  numbers, 
and  obtained  extensive  possessions  in 
Africa ;  where,  being,  in  a  further 
course  of  time,  altogether  expelled 
from  the  East  by  the  Jshmaelites,  &c., 
their  remains  are  now  concentrated. 
1 1  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Cushites,  probably  at  the  time  of  their 
expulsion  from  Egypt,  migrated,  or 
sent  colonies,  into  several  other  parts, 
particularly  to  Phoenicia,  Colchis,  and 
Greece ;  where,  in  process  of  time, 
they  became  blended  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  those  countries,  the 
families  of  Javan,  Meshek,  and  Tu- 
bal, and  their  distinctive  character 
totally  lost.  What  this  distinctive 
character  was  originally,  in  all  its 
parts,  cannot  now  be  known.  The  best 
representation  of  it  in  regard  to  fea- 
tures, is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx :  the  probable  work 
of  the  Ethiopian,  or  Cushite  invaders 
of  that  country.  The  complexion  and 
the  texture  of  the  hair  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cush  have  doubtless  been  mo- 
dified by  climate ;  but  the  features  of 
this  colossus  are  those  of  the  African 
negro,  the  only  true  and  unmixed 
Cushite  now  remaining.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  Colchian 
Cushites  are  described  by  Herodotus 
as  being  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and 
having  their  hair  frizzled. 

Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Dr. 
Prichard,  consider  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  Ethiopians  ;  and  although  we 
have  no  proof  of  this  from  their  mum- 
mies or  paintings,  yet,  as  coming  from 
the  same  stock  with  the  Cushites,  they 
might  have  borne  a  resemblance  to 
them.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  Ham,  whose  name  implies  burnt 
or  black,  was  Ethiopic ;  but  while  the 
Mizraim,  analogous  to  what  we  see  in 
our  own  day,  in  the  instances  referred 
to,  cast  off  this  character,  at  least  the 
physiognomic  part  of  it,  in  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  the  Cushim,  in 
their  dispersions,  fixed,  and  even  ex- 
alted it,  by  settling  in  countries  nearer 
the  sun,  and  by  sinking  into  deeper 
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barbarism.  The  difficulty  which  at- 
tends the  present  confinement  of  this 
character  tjo  the  case  of  CXish  thus  ad- 
mits of  solution:  the  Mizraim,  con- 
fined to  their  narrow  territory,  sent 
out  few  colonies ;  and  those,  like  their 
prooenitors  of  Ejjypt,  soon  clfaced 
their  orij^i-inal  aspect  by  mental  and 
corporeal  culture,  and  by  mixture  with 
other  nations.  The  Canaanitcs,  ano- 
tlier  lirauch  of  tlie  family  of  liam, 
^vc^e  olditcrated  as  a  people ;  while 
tlic  Kthiopic  physiof^nomy  and  com- 
plexion in  the  descendants  of  Phut, 
the  remaining-  son  of  Ham,  by  a  supe- 
rior defijrce  of  civilization,  and  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  were  enjoyed 
by  the  Cushites  in  tlie  heart  of  the 
African  continent,  as  well  as  by  an  in- 
termixture with  the  Arabian  Saracens, 
have  long  since  been  softened  down 
into  those  of  the  modern  Moors  of 
Barbary. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Faber  and  Mr. 
Bryant  on  this  singular  people  must 
not  be  passed  umioticed.  According 
to  these  learned  critics,  the  tribes  of 
Cushim,  either  by  emigration  or  by 
conquest,  had  spread  themselves  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  world ;  that 
is,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  They 
were,  moreover,  not  a  debased  and 
servile  people,  but  the  bearers  of  a 
higher  proficiency  in  science  and  the 
arts  than  was  possessed  by  the  other 
families. 

Mr.  Faber's  theory  of  this  people 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Bryant,  chiefly 
in  the  mode  of  their  dispersion.  He 
supposes,  that,  in  tlie  natural  division 
of  primitive  society  into  castes,  the 
Cu.shites,  under  their  ambitious  leader 
Nimrod,  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and 
formed  themselves  into  tlie  higher 
caste,  or  that  of  military  nobles,  of 
which  their  founder  was  chief,  and 
was  soon  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  infant  empire ;  that  to  secure  their 
ascendancy,  and  to  further  their  views 
of  aggression,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
troduce a  new  system  of  religion,  the 
priests  of  which  w  ere  of  course  select- 
ed from  their  ow  n  community ;  that, 
at  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  the  other 
families,  more  or  less  seduced  by  the 
apostacy  introduced  by  Nimrod  and 
his  associ.atcs,  and  having  no  military 
or  sacerdotiil  orders  of  their  own,  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  and 
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guidance  of  select  parties  of  the  fami- 
Ij-  in  which  they  had  originated, which 
was  exclusively  formed  of  these,  and 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
obey.  It  is  further  supposed  by  this 
author,  that  other  parties  of  Cushim 
remained  unmixed  with  the  great 
body  of  emigrants,  who  led  a  roving 
pastoral  life,  often  invading  the  terri- 
tories of  their  less  w  arlike  neighbours : 
tliey  were  the  shepherds,  or  Hyc-Sos 
(shepherd-kings),  the  terror  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  who,  either  by 
extension  of  numbers,  or  by  subjuga- 
tion, ruled  all  the  country  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  af- 
terwards, by  invasion  or  colonization, 
a  great  part  of  Eastern  Africa.  This 
theory  is  considered  by  Mr.  Faber  as 
the  only  one  adequate  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  diff"usion  of  the  apostate 
religion  of  the  Cushites,  and  the  uni- 
formity observable  throughout  the  va- 
rious mythological  systems  of  pagan- 
ism, and  at  the  same  time  consistent 
with  the  Scripture  narrative,  with  pro- 
babilities, and  with  the  traditions  of 
ancient  nations. 

The  same  author  conjectures,  that 
the  pride  of  military  nobility  would 
produce  in  the  Cushite  nomades  a 
contempt  of  plebeian  occupations,  in- 
cluding commerce.  However  this  may 
have  been  with  respect  to  the  labour 
of  tilling  the  ground,  and  with  manual 
arts,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how,  in 
their  geographical  position  and  habits 
of  life,  they  could  have  avoided  a  par- 
ticipation in  commerce,  or  have  exist- 
ed without  it.  The  wandering  tribes, 
or  their  colonies,  occupied  all  the 
countries  of  Southern  Asia,  from  the 
Indus  to  Phoenicia ;  those  very  coun- 
tries which  intervened  between  the 
corresponding  wants  of  the  East  and 
tlie  West,  and  through  which  the  ear- 
liest streams  of  commercial  commu- 
nication were  directed,  llic  Cushite 
wanior  was,  indeed,  by  the  very  neces- 
sities of  his  condition,  placed  in  a  re- 
lation to  other  countries  more  hum- 
bling than  that  of  lord  and  slave.  He 
had  wants  which  were  indispensable, 
and  whicli  could  not  always  be  sup- 
plied by  his  predatorj'  system  of  war- 
fare. He  wanted  com,  but  he  could 
not,  it  seems,  stoop  to  grow  it;  he 
wanted  clothes,  but  these  it  was  equal- 
ly incompatible  with  his  code  to  manu- 
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facture;  above  all,  he  wanted  arms, 
the  materials  for  which  he  probably 
did  not  possess,  and  which,  if  he  did, 
required  much  skill  and  labour  to 
work  into  any  useful  shape.  If,  then,  he 
neither  tilled  the  ground,  nor  wrought 
with  his  hands,  how  were  these  wants 
to  be  supplied  ?  Certainly  by  no  other 
mode  than  by  purchase ;  and  as  the 
only  mode  of  purchase  in  the  first  ages 
was  by  exchange,  the  C'ushite  had  no- 
thing of  his  own  to  barter  but  a  pre- 
carious surplus  of  his  flock :  the  defi- 
ciency must  consequently  be  supplied 
by  bearing  the  produce  of  one  nation 
or  family,  on  whose  borders  he  trod, 
to  some  other  to  which  his  migrations 
extended :  and  this,  in  after  ages,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  certainly 
did ;  the  sons  of  Cush  bringing  the 
produce  of  the  East,  ivory,  ebony, 
spices,  and  precious  stones,  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre,  to  exchange  for  vari- 
ous manufactures. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  Cush- 
ite  shepherds,  applies  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  their  successors,  the  Ishmael- 
ites.  These,  too,  were  shepherds  and 
warriors:  they  were  also  traders,  and 
thought  it  no  degradation  to  act  the 
part  of  merchants.  Just  the  same  are 
their  descendants,  roving  in  the  same 
deserts  at  this  day ;  the  same  mixed 
pastoral,  warlike,  and  commercial  peo- 
ple, "  whose  trade  is  chiefly  about  cat- 
tle ;"  but  who,  in  reality,  act  as  the 
carriers  of  a  variety  of  articles  of  mer- 
chandize. These  modem  Ishmaelites 
are  as  proud,  as  haughty,  and  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  Cushite  could  be ;  and 
that  which  a  high-minded  Bedouin 
thinks  nothing  of,  the  first  shepherds, 
possessing  the  same  habits,  and  pas- 
turing on  the  same  soil,  might  with 
equal  facility  have  associated  with  the 
pride  of  family  and  of  arms. 

Mr.  Faber,  besides  the  Chaldseans, 
Shepherds,  Phoenicians,  Philistines, 
Indians,Cadmians,  Perizzites,  Pelasgi, 
and  Colchians,  makes  the  Scythians, 
Goths,  Saxons,  Belgse,  Piks,  Tuscans, 
Cossacks,  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmans, 
and  Japanese,  to  be  descended  from 
colonies  of  his  favourite  Chusas,  or 
Cushites.  And,  to  get  over  the  difii- 
culty  of  colour  conveyed  by  the  Greek 
name  Ethiops,  as  invariably  applied  to 
the  Cushini,  he  supposes  this  term  to 
have  been  framed  from  Yatupa  and 
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Yatupeia,  the  names  given  by  the  Hin- 
doo writers  to  their  king  and  country 
in  the  Nileotic  Ethiopia.  The  same 
author,  commenting  on  the  passage  of 
Herodotus  above  referred  to,  respect- 
ing the  Eastern  and  Western  Ethio- 
pians, says,  "  Such  is  the  power  of  cli- 
mate over  the  human  race,  that  the 
olive-coloured  Chusas  of  Northern  In- 
dia have  branched  in  their  European 
settlements  into  the  fair-complexioned 
Goths  and  Saxons ;  while,  in  their 
progress  through  Egj'pt  into  the  burn- 
ing regions  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  they 
have  darkened  into  the  proverbially 
jetty  Ethiopians."  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  jetty  colour  of  the 
genuine  Ethiopian  can  become  per- 
fectly extinct.  The  hair  and  the  fea- 
tures may  indeed  both  be  modified  by 
climate  or  by  moral  causes,  as  in  the 
instances  above  mentioned  in  America, 
and  in  the  natives  of  Hindostan  :  but 
the  colour  is  indelible ;  and,  although 
it  may  perhaps  derive  a  greater  inten- 
sity of  hue  from  a  sultry  clime,  cannot 
be  wholly  effaced  by  any  residence  in 
a  temperate  one.  Climate,  indeed, 
cannot  alone  be  brought  to  account 
for  either  the  presence  or  absence  of 
colour.  Many  of  the  Ethiopic  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  torrid  regions  of  the 
African  continent,  live  in  contact  with 
others  who  possess  neither  the  same 
colour,  hair,  or  features :  tribes  having 
evidently  a  diff"erent  origin,  and  which 
the  greatest  heat  of  our  globe  has  not 
been  able  to  convert  into  negroes : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genuine 
negro  retains  his  colour,  and,  his 
moral  condition  being  the  same,  his 
hair  and  features  also,  in  milder  cli- 
mates. The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Upper  Guinea  are  as 
black  as  those  upon  the  coast.  Those 
also  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  where 
the  air  is  comparatively  temperate, 
are  as  much  negroes  as  their  brethren 
on  the  African  continent.  The  Fou- 
lahs,  who  have  small  features,  soft 
hair,  and  a  tawny  complexion,  inhabit 
the  same  latitudes,  and  are  even  inter- 
spersed among  the  negro  population. 
The  natives  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
also,  although  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  Tropic  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
vast  regions  of  New  Holland,  and  in- 
habiting latitudes  which  in  Em-ope 
shew    iiniversally  a  fair  population, 
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are  the  most  decidedly  Ethiopic,  with 
the  negro  hair  and  physiognomy.  We 
have  another  iusUmce  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  that  singular  body  of  wan- 
derers called  Gypsies ;  who  are  the 
same  people,  ana  jireserve  the  same 
complexion,  uninfluenced  by  season 
or  by  climate :  the  same  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  in  England  and  in 
Egypt.  Their  name  of  Gypsies,  or 
Egyptians,  bespeaks  whence  they 
came.  They  might,  indeed,  have  emi- 
grated from  Egypt;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably not  their  country.  They  were 
more  likely  originally  roving  parties 
of  dispersed  Cushim,  tlie  invaders  of 
that  covmtry,  who  at  their  expulsion 
wandered  into  all  nations ;  who  carry 
with  them  the  unsettled  predatory 
habits,  and  the  astrological  and  necro- 
mantic arts,  of  their  Chalda^an  ances- 
tors ;  and  who  shew,  perhaps,  what 
was  their  original  colour,  or  the  near- 
est approach  which  it  can  make  to 
the  fair  by  change  of  climate  and 
by  freedom. 

But  much  more  certain  and  precise 
information  respecting  both  the  com- 
plexion and  the  physiognomy  of  the 
ancient  Cushim,  may  be  derived  from 
the  statues  of  Buddha  in  the  East,  and 
his  counterpart,  Mahiman,  or  Mem- 
non,  in  the  West.  The  former  is  uni- 
versally represented  in  Hindostan  with 
the  black  skin,  the  crisped  hair,  and 
the  features  of  an  African  negro :  so 
the  vocal  statue  of  the  latter  at  Thebes 
is  said,  by  Philostratus,  to  have  been 
of  black  stone ;  and  from  a  passage  in 
the  same  author,  it  may  be  infen-ed, 
that  the  hair  of  the  statue  was  also 
short  and  woolly.  The  passage  in 
question  says,  that  Memnon  cut  ofl" 
his  hair  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  god 
Nilus  :  which  is  the  very  way  in  which 
the  Buddhic  priests  account  for  the 
similar  hair  of  their  deity ;  he  also  be- 
ing said  to  have  cut  it  off,  and  that  his 
statues  represent  him  as  he  appeared 
after  the  operation.  (Philost.  in  Vit. 
ApoU.  Tyan.,  1.  vi.)  So  also  V'irgil  ex- 
pressly says  that  Memnon  was  a  negro ; 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  makes 
him  come  from  the  East.  (^Eneid,  1.  i., 
v.  489.)  These  facts  have  involved  Sir 
William  Jones,  Mr.  Faber,  and  Mr. 
\\'ilford,  in  much  perplexity.  The  two 
former,  as  the  statue  of  the  same  god 
is  represented  by  some  of  the  fairer 
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Asiatic  nations  of  a  yellow  or  tawny 
colour,  suppose  the  complexion  to  be 
regulated  by  that  of  his  several  wor- 
shippers :  while  the  latter  accounts  for 
his  prevailing  negro  aspect,  by  sup- 
posing that  Hindostan  was  once  sub- 
ject to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa.  With 
respect  to  the  former  opinion,  we 
must  seek  for  the  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  great  Cuthic  deity  amongst 
the  most  undoubted  and  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  his  ancient  worshippers ; 
those  amongst  whom  the  primitive 
mythology,  and  mode  of  civil  go\em- 
ment,  are  preserved  in  their  purest 
forms  to  the  present  day.  These  arc 
unquestionably  the  Hindoos ;  whose 
Buddhic  statues  are  in  every  particu- 
lar Ethiopic.  And  the  argument  that 
the  colour  of  the  statues  is  an  accom- 
modation to  that  of  the  people,  can 
have  but  little  weight,  as  this  will  not 
explain  the  negro  hair  and  physiog- 
nomy. It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Wilford,  that  no  evasion  respecting 
the  hair  will  account  for  the  thick  lips 
and  fiat  noses  of  the  ancient  statues 
of  Hindostan.  And  as  little,  can  any 
evasion  of  their  features,  founded  on 
accordance  of  colour  merely,  be  ac- 
cepted. It  is  indeed  to  little  purpose 
that  this  agreement  alone  is  dwelt 
upon,  while  the  more  striking  features, 
so  unlike  those  of  the  modern  Hindoo, 
are  overlooked  and  unexplained.  Mr. 
Wilford,  unable  in  any  other  way  to 
encounter  this  difficulty,  has  boldly 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  making  the 
Ethiopians  of  Africa  the  conquerors 
of  India.  But  this  is  not  only  not  sup- 
ported by  any  testimony  of  history, 
but  is  an  absolute  inversion  of  its  or- 
der ;  which  brings  the  Cuthic  Ethio- 
pians from  Central  Asia  into  Africa, 
but  acknowledges  no  return  thither. 
We  fhid  then,  among  the  piu'est  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  the  unmixed  Ethi- 
opians of  Asia  and  Africa — among  the 
Hindoos,  whose  hair  and  physiognomy 
have  been  softened  by  time,  aided  per- 
haps by  moral  causes,  while  they  re- 
tain the  colour,  and  lunong  the  origi- 
nal Ethiopians  of  Africa — the  statues 
of  their  gods,  representing  in  their 
hair,  their  features,  and  their  com- 
plexion, the  modern  African  negro: 
in  whom  these  have  all  been  preserved, 
and  perhaps  heightened,  by  more  bar- 
barous habits,  and  a  more  burning  cli- 
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mate.  And  we  come  unhesitatingly  to 
the  conclusion — a  conclusion  support- 
ed by  history  and  by  induction — that 
both "  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Ethiopians  proceeded  from  the  same 
central  region,  and  the  same  Cuthic 
ancestors,  whose  original  complexion 
and  physiognomy  are  pourtrayed  in 
the  ancient  statvies  of  both  nations. 

We  have  not,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  this  article,  been  treating  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  dispersed  tribes  of  the 
military  Cushim;  who,  if  they  per- 
formed the  deeds  related  of  them,  be- 
came gradually  lost  among  the  coim- 
tries  into  which  they  had  penetrated ; 
but  of  the  .Scripture  history  of  their 
several  unmixed  nations,  and  of  their 
progressive  degeneracy  into  the  state 
in  which  their  remains  are  now  fovmd, 
which  we  cannot  contemplate  without 
going  back  to  the  intimation  given  of 
an  original  cause. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  theories 
above  mentioned  mate  the  Cushim 
the  conquerors  or  colonists  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  old  world.  But  besides 
the  improbability  of  the  family  of  one 
patriarch  superseding  in  so  marvellous 
a  manner  those  of  the  others,  such  an 
event  would  be  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  inversion  of  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  Shem  andJapheth;  whose 
possessions,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, were  despoiled,  and  their  fami- 
lies dispersed  or  obliterated.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Cushim  were  the  most 
enterprising  and  the  most  warlike  of 
the  children  of  Noah :  and  true  to  the 
character  of  their  great  leader  Nimrod, 
instead  of  sitting  down  quietly  like 
their  fellows  in  their  own  proper  pos- 
sessions, led  on  by  a  roving  disposi- 
tion and  lust  of  conquest,  they  spread 
their  marauding  parties  over  the  ter  • 
ritories  of  the  more  peaceful  settlers, 
imposing,  wherever  they  were  able, 
both  their  name  and  their  religious 
rites ;  introducing  also,  in  a  mystic 
form,  and  blended  with  many  idola- 
trous observances,  the  astronomical 
and  other  knowledge  which  at  this 
time  they  appear  to  have  possessed. 
But  they  covild  do  no  more.  It  is  im- 
possible, however  unprincipled  they 
might  be  (unless  it  had  so  been  the 
will  of  God,  which  it  plainly  was  not), 
that  they  should  have  exterminated 
the  far  more  numerous  families,  taken 
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collectively,  of  Shem  and  Japheth, 
They,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more 
likely  in  process  of  time  to  become 
incorporated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  countries,  leaving  no  ves- 
tige of  their  ambition,  but  their  name 
and  their  idolatrous  rites.  Mr.  Faber, 
to  rest  his  hypothesis  on  Scripture  au- 
thority, rejects  entirely  the  curse  com- 
monly received  as  denounced  against 
Ham ;  which  he  considers  to  apply  ex- 
clusively to  Canaan.  It  is  true,  that 
the  curse  of  servitude  in  the  text  is 
pronounced  against  Canaan  only ;  pro- 
bably for  having  gone  greater  lengths 
in  the  indecent  outrage  against  his 
grandfather.  But  with  all  the  defer- 
ence due  to  the  author  of  this  opinion, 
no  mode  of  reasoning,  nor  any  allow- 
able variation  of  reading,  can  free  his 
father  Ham  from  an  implication  in 
the  crime ;  and  by  consequence,  at 
least  in  degree,  in  that  of  the  curse 
also.  Ham,  whether  he  mocked  or 
not,  witnessed  the  exposure  of  his 
father  without  participating  in  the 
feeling  of  shame  which  prompted  his 
two  brothers  to  throw  over  him  the 
covering  which  decency  required ;  and 
he  was  consequently,  if  not  actually 
cursed  in  his  own  person,  excluded 
from  the  paternal  blessing. 

So  far  we  may  reason  from  the  pre- 
sent copies  of  ovir  Bible.  "  But  if," 
says  Bishop  Newton,  "  we  were  to  cor- 
rect the  text,  as  we  should  any  classic 
author  in  a  like  case,  the  whole  per- 
haps might  be  made  easier  and  plain- 
er. '  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan'  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  story;  and  how  then  came  the 
person  of  a  sudden  to  be  changed  into 
Canaan?  The  Arabic  version  in  these 
verses  hath  the  father  of  Canaan,  in- 
stead of  Canaan.  Some  copies  of  the 
Septuagint  have  Ham  instead  of  Ca- 
naan, as  if  Canaan  was  a  corruption  of 
the  text.  Vatablus  and  others  by  Ca- 
naan understand  the  father  of  Canaan, 
which  was  expressed  twice  before. 
And  if  we  regard  the  metre,  this  line, 
Cursed,  be  Canaan,  is  much  shorter  than 
the  rest,  as  if  something  was  deficient. 
May  we  not  suppose,  therefore  (with- 
out taking  such  liberties  as  Father 
Houbigant  hath  with  the  Hebrew  text), 
that  the  copyist  by  mistake  wrote  only 
Canaan,  instead  of  Ham  the  father  of 
Canaan,  and  the  whole  passage  was 
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originally  thus  ?  '  And  Ham  the  fa- 
ther of  Canaan  saw  the  nakedness  of 
his  father,  and  told  his  two  brethren 
without.  And  Noah  awoke  from  his 
wine,  and  knew  what  his  younji^er  son 
had  done  to  him.  And  he  said.  Cursed 
be  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan ;  a  ser- 
vant of  servants  shall  he  l)e  unto  his 
brethren.  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem  ;  and  Ham  the  fa- 
ther of  Canaan  shall  be  servant  to  them. 
God  shall  cnlarno  Japheth;  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  >Shem ;  and 
Ham  the  father  o/"  Canaan  sh;dl  be  ser- 
vant to  them.'  By  this  reading,  all  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  are  included  in 
the  prophecy ;  whereas,  otherwise, 
Ham,  who  was  the  oft'euder,  is  ex- 
cluded, or  is  only  punished  in  one  of 
his  children.  Ham  is  characterised  as 
the  father  of  Canaau  particularly,  for 
the  greater  encouragement  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  going  to  invade  the 
land  of  C'anaau  :  and  when  it  is  said, 
'  Cursed  be  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan ; 
a  servant  of  ser\ants  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren  ;'  it  is  implied  that  his 
whole  race  was  devoted  to  servitude, 
but  particularly  the  Canaanites."  (Dis- 
sert, on  the  Proph.,  diss,  i.) 

It  is  probable  that  a  single  act,  un- 
supported by  previous  conduct,  would 
not  have  led  to  so  important  a  restric- 
tion in  the  benedictions  of  Noah ;  but 
that  both  the  blessing  on  one  side,  and 
the  omission  or  curse  on  the  other, 
were  strengthened  by  a  previous  ob- 
servance of  great  difference  of  charac- 
ter in  the  parties,  which  this  adven- 
ture put  in  striking  contrast :  that  of 
Shem  and  Japheth  being  filial  and 
humane,  while  that  of  Ham  was  dis- 
obedient and  depraved — a  character 
which  was  to  the  full  inherited  by  his 
son  Canaan. 

The  few  of  the  impious  race  of  the 
latter  who  escaped  the  exterminating 
sword  of  Joshua,  were  mingled  with 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and 
lost.  And  who  can  view  the  present 
condition  of  those  countries  exclusively 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
which  make  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa,  without  being 
stnick  with  the  universal  moral  and 
political  inferiority  under  which  they 
labour  ?  Or  who  can  help  looking  to 
the  intimation  given  in  Scripture  of  a 
gi'cat  and  original  defection,  as  the 
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cause  of  so  signal  a  dispensation  in 
the  ways  of  Divine  Providence  !*  Let 
not  however  those  who  have  obtained 
higher  privileges,  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  wield  the  rod  of  Divine  ven- 
geance. The  children  of  Ham,  like 
those  of  Israel,  are  still  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven  ;  which  will  equal- 
ly overtake  those  who  insult  or  abuse 
them.  The  Scripture  is  fidl  of  such 
insUmccs  as  regards  the  latter;  and  it 
would  not  be  diflicult,  from  profane 
history,  to  furnish  examples  of  just 
retribution  for  the  persecution  of  both. 
England,  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions, has  much  of  this  ofl'cnce  to  ex- 
piate. But  she  has  been  the  first  nobly 
to  commence  the  expiation.  Here, 
and  here  only,  have  the  Jews  long 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  citizens;  and 
here  was  the  cavise  of  the  wretched 
African  first  successfully  pleaded. 
England,  indeed,  appears  raised  by 
Providence  to  the  proud  rank  of  tlie 
asserter  and  protector  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  insultingly  spurned  by  most 
other  nations.  Her  power  and  her 
mediation  are  unceasingly  employed 
to  this  end,  while  her  missionaries  are 
engaged  in  spreading  the  truth  :  and 
to  her  may  belong  the  privileged  office 
of  restoring  to  civil  enfranchisement, 
and  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  en- 
slaved children  of  Ham  and  of 
Abraham. 

CUTHAH,  a  Chaldee  name,  implj'- 
ing  the  land  of  Cush.  In  2  Kings 
xvii.  24,  it  is  said,  "  The  king  of  As- 
syria brought  men  from  Baljylon,  and 
from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and 
placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
instead  of  the  children  of  I.srael."  The 
Cuthah  here  meant  must  be  the  ori- 
ginal land  of  Cush  about  the  Lower 
Euphrates. 

CYPRUS,  a  large  island  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, about  100  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  (50  from  that  of  Cili- 
cia,in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  200  miles  in 
length  and  (iO  at  its  greatest  breadth ; 
and  had  once  many  considerable  cities. 

This  island  is  supposed  to  have  been 
colonised  by  some  of  the  posterity  of 
Kittim,  or  Chittim ;  whose  name  was 
preserved  in  that  of  the  city  called 
Citium  by  the  Romans :  from  which 
tradition,  some  have  concluded  Cyprus 
to  be  the  Chittina  of  the  Scriptures ; 
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and  Tarsus,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  to  be  Tarshish.  This  is  parti- 
cularly inferred  of  these  places,  as  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  23d  chapter  of 
Isaiah:  which, however,  the  author  of 
this  work  cannot  assent  to.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  amongst  the 
ships  of  all  nations  which  frequented 
the  port  of  Tyre,  those  of  one  city  only 
should  be  selected  as  suffering  from 
its  downfall.  Besides  that,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyre  must  have  fled  much 
farther  than  either  to  Cyprus  or  Tarsus 
for  safety  from  the  pursuit  of  Alexan- 
der. Both  Chittim  and  Tarshish,  in 
fact,  refer  to  other  and  more  distant 
countries;  as  may  be  seen  under 
those  articles. 

Cyprus  was  famous  in  the  times  of 
the  Greeks  and  Piomans  for  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  Venus :  whence  her  title 
of  Cyprian  ;  a  name  still  given  to  cer- 
tain modern  and  abandoned  votaries 
of  that  goddess.  But  a  higher  honour 
was  paid  to  this  island  by  the  visit  of 
St.  Pavd,  and  the  subversion  of  its 
heathen  abominations  by  the  planting 
of  Christianity.  (Acts  xiii.)  This  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Barnabas,  who 
accompanied  Paul  in  his  travels. 

Cyprus,  originally  governed  by  seve- 
ral petty  kings,  after  having  shared  in 
most  of  the  fortunes  of  the  East,  by 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Romans,  and  Saracens, 
is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  Turks ; 
and,  like  most  other  of  their  posses- 
sions, from  having  been  a  popidous 
and  flourishing  country,  is  reduced  to 
a  barren  desert. 

The  Rev.  James  Connor  visited  Cy- 


prus in  1820;  and  was  received  in  the 
kindest  manner  by  the  Greek  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  the  political  as  well  as 
spiritual  head  of  the  Greeks  in  the  is- 
land. He  is  also  independent  of  any 
patriarch ;  and  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  ecclessiastical  dignitaries  who  is 
empowered  to  wear  a  purple  robe,  to 
carry  a  sceptre,  and  to  sign  his  papers 
with  red  ink.  He  elects  his  own  suc- 
cessor, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
chief  Greeks  of  the  island ;  but  the 
election  must  be  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Porte.  There  are  three  bishops 
in  the  island :  those  of  Laniica,  Baffo, 
and  Cerines.  The  archbishop  occa- 
sionally holds  a  synod,  when  the  bish- 
ops attend.  He  also  occasionally  visits 
the  dioceses. 

The  island  contains  about  40,000 
Greeks,  14,000  Turks,  500  Maronites ; 
and  has  40  Greek  monasteries,  with 
about  300  monks ;  and  two  Catholic 
convents,  with  6  fathers :  but  no  Jews. 

Mr.  Connor  gives  an  encouraging 
prospect  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Cyprus ;  and  represents  the 
archbishop  as  highly  gratified  with 
the  great  object  of  his  visit. 

CYRENE,  the  capital  of  Lybia, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cyrenaica  to 
the  country  in  which  it  stood.  It  was 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony,  and  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  bordering  on 
the  MediteiTanean,  about  500  miles 
west  of  Alexandria.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes  the 
mathematician,  the  poet  Callimachus, 
and  Simon  the  Cyrenean,  who  was 
compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour.     See  Lybia. 
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DaLMANUTHA,  a  place  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  and 
which  must  have  been  near  Magdala, 
or  included  in  its  territory,  as  Jesus  is 
said  in  Matthew  (ch.  xv.  39),  after  the 
miracle  of  the  seven  loaves,  to  have 
crossed  the  lake  to  "  the  coasts  of  Mag- 
dala;" and  in  Mark  (ch.  viii.  10),  to 
"  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha."  See 
Magdala. 

DALMATIA.    See  Illyricum. 

DAMASCUS,  one  of  the  most  anci- 
ent cities  of  the  world,  as  we  read  of 
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it  in  Abraham's  time  as  the  birthplace 
of  his  steward  Eliezer  (Gen.  xv.  2) ; 
and  it  was  founded,  according  to  Jose- 
phus  (lib.  i.  c.  vii.),  by  Uz,  the  son  of 
Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  being  the  only 
city  of  equal  antiquity,  which  main- 
tains, in  our  own  times,  a  high  degTce 
of  eminence  for  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation.— Damascus,  in  its  earliest  his- 
tory, appears  to  have  appertained  in 
some  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Zobah ;  as 
we  read  in  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6,  that  "  the 
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SJyrians  of  Damascus  came  to  succour 
Hadadezer,  kin"^  of  Zobah."  And  in 
1  Kings  xi.  23,  24,  that  "(iod  stin-ed 
Solomon  up  an  adversary,  Kezon  the 
son  of  Eliadah,  vvlio  fled  fnon  his  lord 
Hadadezer,  Idng  of  Zobali.  And  he 
gathered  men  unto  him,  and  became 
captain  over  a  band,  when  David  slew 
them  of  Zobah :  and  they  went  to  Da- 
mascus, and  dwelt  therein,  and  reign- 
ed in  Damascus."  So  that  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Damascus  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin  at  this  time ;  that  is,  in 
the  reign  either  of  David  or  Solomon : 
the  city,  and  the  rest  of  Syria,  having 
before  this  period  been  subject  to  a 
king  whose  residence  was  at  Zobah ; 
although,  in  still  earlier  times,  it  is 
probable  that  Damascus,  which  was 
at  least  as  ancient  as  Zobah,  was  an 
independent  city.  It  continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  un- 
til Tiglatli-Pileser,  about  the  year  740 
before  Christ,  took  it,  and  killed  Rezin 
the  king:  after  which,  it  was  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Assyria,  luitil  the  over- 
throw of  that  empire.     See  Syria. 

Damascus  is  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  vast  plain ;  open  to  an  im- 
mense distance  on  the  south  and  east, 
but  enclosed  on  the  west  and  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus.  It  is 
the  waters  issuing  from  these  moun- 
tains, celebrated  of  old  by  Naaman 
under  the  names  of  Abana  and  Phar- 
phar,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  dispersed  through  the  city  and  ex- 
tensive gardens  around  it,  which  con- 
stitute the  neighbourhood  of  Damas- 
cus the  most  fertile  and  delightful 
spot  in  all  SjTia.  The  Turks  and  Arabs 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  original 
Paradise,  and  that  it  has  not  its  equal 
on  earth.  They  have  a  tradition,  also, 
that  their  Prophet  Mahomet,  coming 
in  sight  of  the  city,  was  so  struck  with 
the  exceeding  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  place,  that  he  resolved  not  to  enter 
it,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  resign 
the  heavenly  Paradise,  to  which  he  as- 
pired, for  the  terrestrial  one  immedi- 
ately before  him.  Certainly  the  pro- 
fusion of  streams  and  fountains  which 
the  Barrada,  or  Raradi,  at  all  times 
supplies,  must  render  a  residence  at 
Damascus  highly  agreeable  in  a  hot 
and  arid  climate,  where  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  pure  element  is  extreme- 
ly rare.  But  as  none  of  the  delights  of 
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human  life  are  unaccompanied  by 
some  alloy,  tlii)5  very  abundance  of 
the  greatest  of  aU  luxuries  makes  the 
place  unhealthy  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  described  by  tra^  cllers  as  having 
in  general  a  sickly  and  pallid  aspect : 
an  evil  which  in  more  intelligent 
hands  might  possibly  admit  of  a 
remedy. 

The  principal  source  of  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  Damascus  arises  from  the 
pilgrims  from  the  nortliern  parts  of 
Asia,  who  make  this  their  point  of  union, 
from  w  hence  they  proceed  in  a  body  to 
Mecca.  Their  luimber  amounts  annu- 
ally from  30  to  60,000  :  many  of  whonx 
remain  three  or  four  months  in  the 
city  before  the  period  of  departure  ar- 
ri\es,  when  they  set  out  across  the 
Desert  in  one  great  caravan,  a  journey 
of  40  days,  and  as  many  back.  But 
although  devotion  be  the  ostensible 
pui-pose  of  this  painful  pilgrimage,  it 
is  not  the  only  one.  Each  of  this  amiy 
of  pilgrims  designs  to  himself  some 
worldly  as  well  as  spiritual  benefit ; 
and  loading  his  camel  or  his  mule 
with  the  productions  of  his  own  coun- 
try, w  hich  he  disposes  of  on  his  route, 
he  returns  freighted  with  the  goods 
of  India,  of  which  Jidda,  the  port  of 
Mecca,  is  the  great  depot.  In  a  coun- 
try where  travelling  in  small  bodies  is 
insecure,  and  where  individual  com- 
merce is  consequently  luiknown,  this 
immense  caravan  engrosses  to  itself 
the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  countries 
through  which  it  passes,  or  with  which 
it  communicates ;  and  may  not  inaptly 
be  compared  to  an  English  India  fleet 
in  time  of  w  ar.  Of  all  this  trade,  Da- 
mascus is  the  centre ;  and,  together 
with  Aleppo,  derives  considerable  pro- 
fits from  it:  which,  however,  under 
the  execrable  government  of  the  Turks, 
is  not  suff'ered  to  benefit  it  much.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  present  channel  of  that 
communication,  partly  overland  and 
partly  by  the  Arabic  Gulf,  between 
India  and  the  countries  of  the  North 
and  West,  which  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages  ;  and  of  which  Babylon, 
Palmyra,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Alexandria,  and 
even  Jerusalem,  have  at  different  times 
been  the  principal  emporia. 

In  the  year  1811,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Burckhardt,  cited  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  suspend- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  sect  of  the 
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Wahabees  being  in  possession  of  the 
city,  and  having  destroyed  the  wells 
in  the  route.  This  event  was  then 
considered  by  the  Turks  as  a  sign  of 
the  approaching  desolation  of  their 
empire.  The  circumstance  marks  in- 
deed an  ominous  schism  in  theMahom- 
medan  superstition :  but  the  Holy  City 
has  since  been  wrested  from  the  here- 
tical Wahabees,  by  Mahomed  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  and  restored  to  the 
true  believers. 

Ali  Bey  gives  a  lively  description  of 
the  commerce  of  this  city ;  and  adds 
the  following  statement  as  a  proof: 
"A  circumstance  which  proves  the  im- 
mense activity  of  the  commerce  of  this 
place,  is  the  multitude  of  carpenters 
employed  the  whole  year  round  in 
making  cases,  in  which  to  pack  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  how  many  of  these 
cases,  formed  of  rough  boards  nailed 
together,  a  single  shop  is  able  to  fur- 
nish during  a  year;  then  conceive 
a  large  quarter  of  the  city  to  be  occu- 
pied entirely  by  these  shops ;  and  he 
wiU  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  enormous  number  of  them 
constructed  in  that  space  of  time,  as 
well  as  what  must  be  the  immense 
amount  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  exported  from  this  rich  coun- 
try; independent  of  the  articles  which 
do  not  require  to  be  put  in  cases." 
The  same  author  says,  "  The  quality 
of  the  provisions  is  excellent :  and  I 
firmly  believe  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  supplied  with  better  vic- 
tuals. The  meat  is  fat  and  delicate  ; 
the  vegetables,  herbs,  and  roots  are 
extremely  tender ;  the  succulent  fruits 
are  sweet,  and  of  a  monstrous  size. 
Game  of  aU  sorts  is  abundant.  The 
honey  and  milk  are  delicious.  The 
bread  is  whiter  than  in  Europe.  In 
short,  it  maybe  said  that  this  is  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  animal  subsist- 
ence." To  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  scenery  is  romantic  and  beautiful ; 
the  soil  rich  beyond  measure ;  the  wa- 
ter cool  and  abundant ;  and  the  cli- 
mate temperate,  for  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Such  is  Damas- 
cus :  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  no 
inland  place  in  the  world  is  better  situ- 
ated for  commerce,  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  species  of  luxury. 
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Damascus,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  the  seat  of  a  patriarch ;  and 
the  handsome  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  still  exists,  though  converted 
into  a  Turkish  mosque.  Here  are  also 
shewn  the  street  called  "Straight;" 
the  house  of  Judas,  with  whom  St. 
Paul  lodged;  that  of  Ananias,  who 
restored  him  to  sight ;  the  gate  where 
he  was  let  down  in  a  i)asket ;  and  the 
spot,  without  the  walls,  which  was  the 
scene  of  his  miraculous  conversion. 

The  city,  at  present  called  Sham,  is 
between  four  and  five  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  is  reputed  to  contain  80,000 
inhabitants ;  and  lies  about  (50  miles 
due  east  from  Sidon,  and  150  north- 
east of  Jerusalem. 

The  Rev.  James  Connor,  who  visited 
Damascus  in  1820,  as  an  agent  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  gives  an 
encouraging  view  of  the  success  of  its 
exertions  at  this  place.  He  had  a  let- 
ter from  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus  to 
Seraphim,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the 
head  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
East,  who  resides  at  Damascus.  This 
good  man  received  Mr.  Connor  in  the 
most  friendly  manner ;  and  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  the  system  and 
operations  of  the  Bible  Society.  He 
undertook  to  encourage  and  promote, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  patriarchate :  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  earnestness  in  the  cause, 
he  ordered  the  next  day  a  number  of 
letters  to  be  prepared,  and  sent  to  his 
archbishops  and  bishops,  urging  them 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  their  respective  stations. 

This  is,  imder  Providence,  a  most 
gratifying  prospect  for  the  friends  of 
the  Bible  Society.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  more  favourable  spot  selected  as  the 
centre  of  its  operations :  the  immense 
confluence  of  merchants  and  pilgrims 
at  this  place,  may  be  made  the  means 
of  dispersing  the  Scriptures  tlnrough 
all  the  countries  of  Asia. 

DAN. — This  place  was  caUed  Laish 
until  it  was  possessed  by  the  Danites ; 
who  called  it  after  the  name  of  their 
father.  As  this  event  happened  long 
after  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  as  the 
name  of  Dan,  not  Laish,  is  foimd  in 
his  writings ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
new  name  must  have  been  mserted 
afterwards  by  some  other  hand,  doubt- 
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less  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  reading.  Tlie  same  thing  oocvirs 
with  respect  to  Hebron ;  which  is  so 
called  in  many  places  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  whereas  the  name  of  that  city 
was  Kirjath-Arba,  till  Caleb  having 
obtained  possession  of  it,  after  the  di- 
vision of  the  land,  called  it  Hebron, 
from  one  of  his  sons  :  and  as  this  was 
long  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  old 
name  must  have  been  in  this  instance 
also  exchanged,  most  prol)ably  by  the 
same  hand,  for  the  new.  These,  and 
similar  emendations,  are  supposed  to 
have  ])een  made  by  Ezra,  in  his  gene- 
ral review  and  collation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  when  commissioned  by 
Artaxerxes  to  restore  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion and  laws. 

It  was  at  Dan,  that  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam,  who  having  invaded  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  defeated  the  kings 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  had  taken  Lot  away  with  him 
captive,  was  overtaken  by  Abraham ; 
who  fell  upon  him  by  night,  routed 
him,  and  recovered  Lot,  and  all  his 
property. — Gen.  xiv. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
when  his  kingdom  was  divided  into 
three  tetrarchies,  this  city  fell  to  his 
youngest  son  Philip  ;  who  made  it  his 
residence,  and  the  capital  of  his  te- 
trarchy  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis.  He 
enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ca^sarea  Philippi ;  under 
which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament:  audit  was  afterwards 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  our  Savi- 
our. (Mark  viii.)  It  was  situated  at 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish territory,  near  the  head  or  spring 
of  the  Jordan.  From  this  its  extreme 
northern  position,  and  that  of  Beer- 
sheba  in  the  south,  the  tw  o  places  are 
frequently  thus  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, namely,  "  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,"  to  describe  the  whole  length 
of  the  country. 

Dan,  or  Ca'sarea  Philippi,  is  termed 
by  heathen  writers  Paneas ;  and  is  at 
present  called  Banias.  It  is  situated, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Djebel  Heish,  or  western  branch  of 
the  Djebel  Esheik,  or  Mount  Hermon. 

DEAD  SEA. — This  extensive,  and 

most  interesting  piece  of  water,  has 

been  celebrated  by  most  of  the  sacred, 

and  by  many  profane  writers.     It  was 
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anciently  called  the  Sea  of  the  Plain 
(Deut.  iii.  17  (!^  iv.  19),  from  its  situa- 
tion in  the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the 
Jordan  ;  the  Salt  Sea  (Deut.  iii.  17, 
Josh.  XV.  5),  from  the  extreme  saltness 
of  its  waters  ;  and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  18,  Joel  ii.  20),  from  its  situation 
relative  to  .ludtea,  and  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  West  Sea,  or  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  likewise  called  by  Jose- 
phus,  and  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters generally,  Lacus  Asphahites,  from 
the  bitumen  found  in  it ;  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  its  more  frequent  modem  appel- 
lation, from  a  tradition,  commonly 
though  erroneously  received,  that  no 
living  creature  could  exist  in  its  saline 
and  sulphureous  waters.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent known  in  Syria  by  the  names  of 
Almotauah  and  Bahar  Loth :  and  occii- 
pies  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jor- 
dan; forming,  in  that  direction,  the 
western  boundary  to  the  Holy  Land. 

This  sea,  so  important,  and  so  often 
mentioned  in  sacred  history,  still  bears 
the  most  uneqviivocal  marks  of  the 
catastrophe  of  which  it  has  been  the  si  tc. 
It  differs  indeed  so  essentially,  in  situ- 
ation and  properties,  from  every  other 
piece  of  water  in  the  known  world, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  more  frequent  and  ex- 
tensive  observation.  ITie  most  remark- 
able circumstances  which  are  known 
respecting  it,  will  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing account. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  70  miles  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth  at  its  broad- 
est part ;  having,  like  the  Caspian,  no 
visible  communication  with  the  ocean. 
Its  depth  seems  to  be  altogether  un- 
known ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  a  boat 
has  ever  navigated  its  surface.  To- 
wards its  southern  extremity,  however, 
in  a  contracted  part  of  the  lake,  is  a 
ford,  about  six  miles  over,  made  use 
of  by  the  Arabs:  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  report  the  water  to  be 
warm ;  indicating  the  presence  of 
warm  springs  beneath.  In  general, 
towards  the  shore,  it  is  shallow ;  and 
rises  and  falls  with  the  seasons,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  earned  into  it 
by  seven  streams,  which  fall  into  this 
their  commcm  receptacle,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Jordan.  It  also  appears 
either  to  be  on  the  increase,  or  to  be 
lower,  in  some  years  than  in  others : 
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whence  those  travellers  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, who  assert  that  they  have  be- 
held the  niins  of  the  cities,  either  ex- 
posed, or  engulphed  beneath  the  wa- 
ters. Troilo  and  d'Arvieux  attest,  that 
they  observed  fragments  of  walls,  6ic. 
Josephus  says,  that  he  perceived  the 
traces  or  shades  of  the  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  :  leaving  it  somewhat 
obscure  what  he  meant.  Strabo  gives 
a  circumference  of  60  stadia,  or  abovit 
7  miles,  to  the  ruins  Of  Sodom :  and 
two  aged  and  respectable  residents  of 
Jerusalem  told  Mr.  Maundrell,  that 
they  had  once  been  able  to  see  some 
part  of  these  niins ;  that  they  were 
near  the  shore,  and  the  water  so  shal- 
low at  the  time,  that  they,  together 
with  some  Frenchmen,  went  into  it, 
and  found  se\eral  pillars  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings.  These  seve- 
ral authorities  are  too  weighty  to  be 
despised ;  and  we  may  collect  from 
them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
that,  at  the  first  destruction  of  the 
guilty  cities,  they  were  not  entirely 
overwhelmed  with 'the  waters,  but  re- 
mained more  or  less  exposed  to  view, 
as  monuments  of  the  judgments  of 
God  ;  and  that,  from  the  slow  increase 
of  the  waters  through  a  period  of  near- 
ly 4000  years,  they  have  gradually  re- 
ceded .from  our  sight,  and -are  now 
only  to  be  seen  through  the  limpid 
water,  if  seen  at  all,  after  seasons  of 
long-continued  drought. 

The  water  now  covering  these  ruins 
occupies  what  was  formerly  the  vale 
of  Siddim ;  [a  rich  and  fruitful  valley, 
in  which  stood  the  five  cities,  called 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  namely,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,'and  Bela 
or  Zoar :  the  four  first  of  which  were 
destroyed,  while  the  latter,  being  "  a 
little  city,"  was  preserved  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Lot;  to  which  he  fled  for  re- 
fuge from  the  impending  catastrophe, 
and  where  he  remained  in  safety  dur- 
ing its  accomplishment. 

Naturalists  have  indulged  them- 
selves m  many  speculations  as  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  this  destruction  took 
place,  and  the  immediate  causes  en- 
gaged in  effecting  it;  as  if  it  were 
necessary  that  a  physical  history  of 
the  event  should  be  made  out  on  which 
to  pin  our  faith  respecting  it.  1 1  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  in  this  instance, 
as  in  most  others,  the  Almighty  called 
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in  the  aid  of  second  causes  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose.  The 
most  reasonable  explanation  of  such 
causes  is  founded  on  what  is  said  in 
Gen.  xiv.  10,  of  the  soil  of  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  that  it  was  "  full  of  slime  pits," 
or  more  properly,  pits  of  bitumen,  for 
such  the  word  is  rendered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagiut.  Now  it  is  probable,  that  in 
this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  Flood, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ofiending  cities 
were  involved  in  destruction,  which 
met  them  on  all  sides,  from  above  and 
from  below ;  that  the  earth  opened  its 
fountains  of  lava,  or  pitch,  ignited  by 
subterraneous  combustion,  while  a 
fiery  shower  from  above,  expedited  and 
ensured  their  utter  destruction.  What- 
ever the  means  employed  might  have 
been,  they  were  evidently  confined  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  the  devoted 
district ;  as  Lot  found  safety  in  Zoar, 
although  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  plain  itself. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  shew  suf- 
ficiently, that  the  country  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
an  earthquake,  as  supposed  by  some; 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
partial  in  its  effects.  There  is  also  a 
passage  (Gen.  xix.  28)  which  favours 
A-ery  much  the  above  opinion  respect- 
ing the  combustion  of  the  soil :  where 
it  is  said,  that  Abraham  got  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  "  looked  toward 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all 
the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and 
lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 

The  character  of  this  catastrophe 
approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption :  an  opinion  which  is 
supported  by  the  physical  structure  of 
the  soil  of  the  neighbourhood  both 
before  and  since  ;  the  bituminous  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  as  described  in  Gen. 
xiv. ;  the  occasional  eruptions  of  flames 
and  smoke,  so  late  as  the  first  century, 
as  attested  by  Josephus ;  and  the  hot 
springs,  and  volcanic  substances,  con- 
sisting of  lava,  sulphur,  pumice,  and 
basalt,  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake,  as  described  by  Vohiey,  Burck- 
hardt,  Buckingham,  and  other  travel- 
lers. We  know  not  the  character  of 
the  soil  beneath  the  surface ;  the 
figm-e,  material,  and  stratification  of 
the  mountains;  whether  a  crater  or 
craters  are  to  be  found  on  any  of  them. 
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and  if  so,  whether  they  have  emitted 
any  streams  of  lava,  and  what  was  their 
direction.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
in  this  interestinji;  neighbourhood,  re- 
mains to  be  explored  by  the  experi- 
enced eye  of  a  geologist.  In  the  ab- 
sence, however,  of  such  information, 
it  may  be  surmised,  that  the  cities 
could  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a 
shower  of  ashes  Irom  a  mountain  cra- 
ter, after  the  manner  of  Hcrcidaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  as  this  woidd  be  incom- 
patible with  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  exposed  re- 
mains of  the  cities,  as  well  as  with  the 
account  which  represents  the  plain  it- 
self as  burning,  not  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  Nor  could  they  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava :  for 
besides  that  this  mode  is  liable  to  the 
objection  already  urged  of  totally  obli- 
terating the  cities,  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  a  lava  would  not  have  been 
equal  to  the  design,  as  it  is  never  so 
rapid  as  not  to  give  ample  time  for  es- 
cape. The  catastrophe  might  still,  how- 
ever, have  been  of  a  volcanic  character, 
but  the  vale  itself,  or  some  part  of  it, 
must  have  been  the  crater;  which 
vomiting  forth,  not  a  vitreous  and  slug- 
gish lava,  but  a  far  more  liquid  and 
diffusive  stream  from  the  bituminous 
stores  beneath,  involved  the  miserable 
inhabitants  on  all  sides,  from  the  earth 
and  from  the  air,  in  a  deluge  of  fire. 
But  as  these  dreadful  agents  were  set 
in  action  by  Divine  interposition,  so, 
by  the  same  agency,  were  they  control- 
led in  their  extent  and  effects:  and 
although  natural  causes  were  made 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  Divine 
vengeance,  they  were  still  mingled 
with  those  which  were  supernatural; 
which  were  evidenced  in  the  preser- 
vation of  Zoar  on  the  actual  site  of 
the  conflagration. 

Before  this  event,  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dira  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valley ;  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  Jordan ; 
through  which  the  river  took  its  course 
southwards.  Here  we  are  assisted  by 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Burckhardt; 
who,  although  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  personally  examining  the  spot, 
obtiiined  very  satisfactory  information, 
that,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  there  is  an  opening  leading  into 
the  valley  of  El  Ghor:  which,  with  its 
southern  continuation,  termed  El 
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Araba,  both  inspected  by  Burckhardt 
himself,  descends  uninterruptedly  to 
the  Elanitic  (iulf  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
which  it  joins  at  Aka1)a,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ezion-geber.  This  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt supposes  to  be  the  prolongation 
of  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan; 
which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea 
before  its  absorption  in  the  expanded 
lake  of  Sodom.  This  is  extremely  pro- 
bable :  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  in- 
teresting country  in  the  world  than 
this,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  in- 
telligent and  accurate  geological  sur- 
vey. We  may,  however,  from  what  we 
know,  infer  thus  much :  that  before 
the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
by  the  judgment  which  fcU  upon  it, 
the  ground  now  covered  by  the  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea  was  an  extensive  val- 
ley, called  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on 
which  stood  the  five  cities,  and  thro' 
which  the  Jordan  flowed  in  its  course 
to  the  sea.  That  it  flowed  thwiu/h  the 
vale,  may  be  inferred  from  the  great 
fertility  of  the  latter ;  that  it  passed 
hci/tmd  it,  is  equally  to  be  inferred  from 
the  want  of  space  over  which  the  wa- 
ter could  expand  itself  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  evaporation.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  opening  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  lake,  and  the  inclined  valley 
leading  from  thence  to  the  sea,  have 
rendered  these  inferences  almost  con- 
clusive. 

We  may  then,  and  must  in  fact,  re- 
fer the  origin  of  the  lake  to  the  epoch 
in  question :  when  the  combustion  of 
the  soil,  or  of  its  substrata,  occasioned 
a  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  valley, 
by  which  the  river  was  arrested  in  its 
course,  and  a  Ijasin  formed  to  receive 
its  waters;  which  gradually  spread 
themselves  over  its  surfiice,  and  w  ould 
no  doubt  soon  have  filled  it,  and  re- 
sumed its  ancient  channel  to  the  south- 
ward, had  not  their  increase  been 
retarded  by  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, which  advanced  in  an  increasing 
ratio  as  the  expanse  of  water  grew 
wider  and  wider.  The  new-formed 
lake  would  thus  continue  to  extend 
itself,  until  the  supply  of  water  from 
the  streams,  and  the  consumption  by 
evaporation,  arrived  at  a  balance. 
When  this  took  place,  or  whether  it 
ha\'e  ever  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be 
known ;  at  least  without  such  obser- 
vations as  have  not  yet  been  made. 
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lliat  it  has  not  long  been  the  case, 
may  be  infeiTed  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ruins  which  were  visible 
two  centuries  ago. 

The  water  of  this  sea  is  far  more 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean ;  containing 
one-fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  saline 
contents  in  a  state  of  perfect  desicca- 
tion, and  forty-one  parts  in  a  hundred 
in  a  state  of  simple  crystallization: 
tliat  is  to  say,  a  hundred  pounds  by 
weight  of  water,  will  yield  forty-one 
pounds  of  salts ;  while  the  proportion 
of  saline  contents  in  the  water  of  the 
Atlantic  is  not  more  than  l-27th  part  in 
a  state  of  dryness,  and  about  six  pounds 
of  salts  in  a  hundred  of  the  water.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1.211 ; 
that  of  common  water  being  1000.  A 
phial  of  it  having  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Clunie,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  ana- 
lysed by  Dr.  Marcet,  who  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results :  "  This  water  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  does  not  depo- 
sit any  crystals  on  standing  in  close 
vessels.  Its  taste  is  peculiarly  bitter, 
saline,  and  pungent.  Solutions  of  sil- 
ver produce  from  it  a  very  copious  pre- 
cipitate, shewing  the  presence  of  ma- 
rine acid.  Oxalic  acid  instantly  dis- 
covers lime  in  the  water.  The  lime 
being  separated,  both  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkalies  readily  throw  down 
a  magnesian  precipitate.  Solutions  of 
barytes  produce  a  cloud,  shewing  the 
existence  of  sulphuric  acid.  No  alu- 
mine  can  be  discovered  in  the  water 
by  the  delicate  test  of  succinic  acid 
combined  with  ammonia.  A  small 
quantity  of  pulverised  sea  salt  being 
added  to  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  cold 
and  undiluted,  the  salt  was  readily  dis- 
solved with  the  assistance  of  gentle 
trituration,  shewing  that  the  Dead  Sea 
is  not  satvirated  with  common  salt. 
None  of  the  coloured  infusions  com- 
monly used  to  ascertain  the  prevalence 
of  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  such  as  litmus, 
violet,  and  turmeric,  were  in  the  least 
altered  by  the  water."  The  results  of 
Dr.  Marcel's  analysis  give  the  follow- 
ing contents  in  1 00  grains  of  the  water : 

GRAINS. 

Muriat  of  lime 3.920 

Muriat  of  magnesia...  10.246 

Muriat  of  soda 10.360 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.054 

By  this  it  appears,  that  the  water  of 
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this  sea  is,  in  fact,  a  mineral  water ; 
while  the  excessive  quantity  of  solid 
contents,  and  its  consequent  greater 
specific  gravity,  enable  it  to  support 
on  its  surface  substances  that  would 
sink  in  any  other  water:  a  circum- 
stance which  has  given  rise  to  many 
marvellous  tales ;  such  as,  that  a  per- 
son going  into  it,  would  be  buoyed  up 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  middle :  a 
fable  which  Mr.Maundrell,  who  bathed 
in  it,  was  able  to  disprove.  But  he 
found  that  it  "  bore  up  his  body  in 
swimming  with  an  uncommon  force." 

It  was  also  long  aflirmed,  that  no 
living  creature  could  exist  in  it  or 
above  it  (whence  its  appellation  of  the 
Dead  Sea)  :  that  no  fish  were  found 
in  its  waters,  and  that  birds  fell  dead 
in  flying  over  it.  Both  of  which  were 
refuted  by  Maundrell ;  who  observed 
birds  flying  about  and  over  the  sea 
with  impunity,  and  found,  among  the 
pebbles  on  its  bank,  shells  which  had 
once  contained  fish.  Chateaubriand, 
also,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  lake  at 
midnight,  was  told  by  the  Bethlehem- 
ites,  that  it  proceeded  from  legions  of 
small  fish,  which  come  and  leap  about 
upon  the  shore.  Reland  has  shewn 
that  the  fables  respecting  this  lake 
have  arisen  from  the  ancients  con- 
founding it  with  another,  bearing  the 
name  of  Asphaltites,  or  bituminous, 
near  Babylon :  the  properties  of  which, 
probably  equally  fabvdous,  are  describ- 
ed by  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  and  Athenaeus. 

TlieDead  Sea  is  situated  betw  een  two 
ridges  of  mountains ;  of  which  those 
on  the  eastern  or  Arabian  side  are  the 
highest  and  most  rocky,  and  have  much 
the  appearance  of  a  black  pea-pendi- 
cular  wall,  throwing  a  dark  and  length- 
ened shadow  over  the  water  of  the  sea. 
Dr.  Clarke,  from  a  distant  view,  repre- 
sents it  as  "  enclosed  with  mountains 
of  prodigious  grandeur;  and  which 
resemble,  by  their  position,  the  shores 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  opposite  to  Ve- 
vay  and  Lausanne."  But  the  whole 
region,  on  a  near  inspection,  bears  an 
aspect  of  the  utmost  sterility;  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  speck  of  verdure,  or 
the  habitation  of  man  or  beast.  Every 
traveller  who  has  visited  it, represents 
it  as  the  most  frightful  and  desolate 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive  :  as 
if  the  country  which  was  so  signally 
wicked  as  to  require  the  exterminating 
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hand  of  God  to  cleanse  it,  should  bear 
upon  it  in  all  ap^es  the  marks  of  his 
displeasure.  "  The  smallest  bird  of 
heaven,"  says  Mons.  Chateaubriand, 
"  would  not  find  amouf^st  these  rocks 
a  blade  of  p^rass  for  its  sustenance : 
every  thing  there  announces  the  coun- 
try of  a  reprobate  people  ;  and  seems 
to  breathe  the  horror  and  incest  whence 
sprung  Amnion  and  Moab." 

DEBIR,  called  also  Kirjath-sepher 
and  Kirjath-sannah,  a  city  taken  by 
Joshua  from  the  Canaanitcs  (Josh.  x. 
36),  and  afterwards  included  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah:  which  is  all  that  is 
known  respecting  it. 

DECAPOLIS,  or  Countri/  of  the  Ten 
Cities. — These  cities  confederated  to- 
gether, and  preserved  their  independ- 
ence during  the  time  of  the  Asmonean 
princes;  who  governed  the  Jewish  na- 
tion from  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  that  of  Herod. 
The  ten  cities,  according  to  Josephus, 
were  Damascus,  Otopos,  Philadelphia, 
Raphana,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella, 
Gerasa,  and  Scythopolis,  the  capital  of 
the  district.  Geographers  are,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  agreed  in  their  lists  of 
these  cities.  D'Anville  gives  the  fol- 
lowmg:  Scythopolis,  Gadara,  Hippos, 
Gerasa,  Canatha,  PeUa,  Dium  (or  Dios), 
Philadelphia,  Abila,  and  Capitolias. 
The  authority  of  Josephus,  however, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  these  countries  was  most  inti- 
mate, is  doubtless  the  best. 

DEDAN,  Dedanim,  a  country  and 
people  which  most  commentators  agree 
in  placing  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  Arabia, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Persia :  where  a  city 
by  the  name  of  Dadena  is  mentioned 
by  Bochart,  on  the  authority  of  Bar- 
boza,  an  Italian  writer,  as  still  exist- 
ing. But  as  there  were  two  Dedans, 
the  one  the  son  of  Raamah,  the  son  of 
Cush,and  the  other  the  son  of  Jokshan, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  there 
is  some  uncertainty  in  the  application 
of  the  name  in  the  different  places  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Scripture.  It  is 
generally,  however,  put  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  titles,  or  circumst^m- 
ces  denoting  tra\  elling  and  merchan- 
dize. Thus  Lsaiah  calls  them,  "The 
travelling  companies  of  Dedanim:" 
and  in  Ezekicl  (ch.  xxvii.),  the  men  of 
Dedan  are  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  merchants  of  many  isles,  as 
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bringing  ivory  and  ebony  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre.  The  travelling  com- 
panies may  refer  to  either  of  the  tribes 
of  J^edauim  ;  but  the  ivory  and  ebony 
brought  to  Tyre,  plainly  imply  a  resi- 
dence farther  iuist  than  the  settle- 
ments of  Dedan,  the  son  of  Jokshan, 
which  must  have  been  with  the  rest  of 
his  fixmily  in  Arabia  Petraja.  We  are 
indeed  from  this  circumstance,  the 
ivory  and  ebony  in  the  description  of 
Ezekiel,  being  evidently  the  produce 
of  India,  compelled  to  admit,  that  the 
men  of  l)edan  there  referred  to,  were 
the  descendants  of  Raamah  ;  who  had 
his  residence  in  a  situation  which  held 
a  constant  communication  with  that 
country.  On  the  contrary,  in  Ezekiel 
XXV.,  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  and  xlix.,  De- 
dan is  placed  in  conjunction  with 
other  places  near  the  land  of  Edom  ; 
and  of  course  must  refer  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  son  of  Jokshan. 

DERBE,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  to  which  St.  Paul  fled,  after 
having  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned 
to  death  at  Iconium  ;  and  where  both 
the  apostle  and  his  doctrine  appear 
to  have  met  with  a  better  reception. 
(Acts  xiv.  6.)  This  was  also  the  native 
place  of  Timothy. 

DESERT,  orWILDERNESS,names 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  used  to  denote  those  exten- 
sive tracts  of  desert  land,  partly  sand 
and  partly  rock,  so  frequent  in  Arabia 
and  Syria.  The  principal  wildernesses 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  those  of 
Etham,  Shur,  Sinai,  Paran,  Judaea,  Sin, 
and  Zin;  which  will  be  foiuid  describ- 
ed under  their  respective  lie.ads. 

DIBON,  or  Dibon-Gad,  so  called 
from  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  34) ;  a  city 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Ar- 
non,  at  the  point  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  that  river  in  their  journey  from 
Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  place 
where  their  first  encampment  was 
made  after  having  passed  it. 

Dibon  is  at  present  called  Diban; 
and  is  situated,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  in  a  low  groimd  of  the  district 
called  the  Koura,  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  vVrnon,  or  Modjeb. 

DODANIM,  the  fourth  son,  or  ra- 
ther the  descendants  of  the  fourth 
son,  of  Javan.  The  first  settlements  of 
whose  descendants  are  supposed   to 
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have  been  in  the  extreme  south-west 
part  of  Asia  Minor;  where  the  coun- 
try called  by  the  Greeks  Doris,  as  w  ell 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rhodes, 
still  maintain  vestiges  of  their  origin ; 
the  Hebrew  d  and  r  being,  from  their 
similarity,  often  transposed.  The  name 
of  Dodanim  is  also  applied  to  the  colo- 
ny of  this  family  in  Thessaly  and  Epi- 
rus ;  where  the  name  is  also  preserved 
in  the  city  of  Dodona,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Doris. 

DOR,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  on  the  sea-coast ;  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Jerom,  9  miles  north  of  Cajsa- 
rea.  It  is  mentioned  in  several  places 
of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
and  in  the  1st  book  of  Kings.  It  oc- 
curs again  in  the  1  st  book  of  Macca- 
bees, and  in  Josephus,  under  the 
name  of  Dora ;  and  is  at  present  found 
under  that  of  Tartoura,  in  the  position 


assigned  to  it  by  Jerom.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham represents  it  as  a  small  vil- 
lage, with  40  or  50  houses,  and  about 
500  inhabitants  ;  and  having  a  small 
port  formed  by  a  range  of  rocky  islets 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  sandy 
beach. 

DOTHAM,  a  place  about  12  miles 
north  of  Samaria :  where  Joseph  found 
his  brethren,  who  had  wandered  to 
that  distance  with  their  flocks  from 
Shechem  ;  and  where  he  was  treacher- 
ously sold  by  them  to  the  Ishmaelites: 
the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  traf- 
fick  in  human  slaves. 

DUMAH.— In  the  21st  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  burden  of  Dumah  is  spo- 
ken of ;  implying  a  tribe  of  Arabs  in- 
habiting some  part  of  Mount  Sen*: 
the  descendants  of  Dumah,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael. 
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EbAL,  Mount,  a  hill  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  opposite  that  of  Gerizim; 
the  valley  of  Sechem  lying  between. 
This  hill  was  appointed  by  God  as  the 
place  from  which  his  curses  should  be 
proclaimed  to  the  children  of  Israel 
on  their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  here  also  they  were  commanded 
to  erect  an  altar  of  twelve  stones,  on 
which  bunit-offerings  were  made,  and 
on  which  also  a  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  written  by  Joshua,  as  was 
previously  ordered  by  Moses. — Deut. 
xxvii.  and  Josh.  viii. 

Mr.Buckingham  estimates  the  height 
of  both  this  mountain  and  Gerizim  at 
about  800  feet:  and  on  neither  of 
them  could  he  learn  of  any  vestiges 
of  buildings. 

EBEN-EZER,  a  place  between  Miz- 
peh  and  Shen,  in  the  land  of  Judah ; 
where  Samuel,  in  commemoration  of 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  Philistines,  set  up  a  stone,  and  call- 
ed it  Eben-Ezer,  or  The  Stone  of  Help: 
saying, "  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
us."  "(1  Sam.  vii.  11,  12.)  This  stone, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  was 
near  Bethshemesh.  See,  on  the  subject 
of  similar  stones,  the  article  Gilgal. 

ECBATANA,  or  ACHMETHA,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Media;  and  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  present 
city  of  Hamadan,  in  the  province  of 
Irak,  in  Persia. 

This  city  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Dejoces,  or  Arphaxad,  the  fourth 
king  of  Media,  after  its  revolt  from 
Assyria ;  but  it  was  rather  rebuilt,  or 
enlarged  and  fortified,  by  that  mon- 
arch, as  Diodorus  says,  that  Arbaces, 
the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  king  of  Media  and  Assyria 
conjointly  after  the  partition  of  the 
first  Assyrian  empire,  retired  with  the 
riches  which  he  had  captured  at  Nine- 
veh to  Ecbatana.  And  Arphaxad,  in 
the  book  of  Judith,  is  said,  not  to  have 
built  Ecbatana,  but  to  have  "  built  in 
Ecbatana  walls  round  about,"  &c. 

Ecbatana,  next  to  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, may  be  considered  the  strongest 
and  most  beautiful  city  of  the  East  in 
those  early  times.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  24  miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  walls, 
as  described  by  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  70  cubits  high,  and  50 
broad,  built  of  hewn  stones  0  cubits 
long  and  3  broad,  with  towers  100 
cubits  high,  and  gates  70  cubits,  and 
40  in  breadth.  Within  this  outer  wall, 
Herodotus  says,  there  were  six  others, 
rising  one  above  another :  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  rising  in  an  easy  ascent 
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all  around,  favouring-  the  design.  In 
the  centre  of  the  whole  was  the  palace ; 
where  Dejoces,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Eastern  tyranny  and  suspicion,  and  to 
excite  i^reater  awe  and  respect,  shut 
himself  up,  and  made  himself  invisi- 
l)le  to  his  subjects :  all  the  business  of 
the  state  being'  transacted  through  the 
meaus  of  privileged  messengers. 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarch, 
and  of  his  successors,  Phraortes,  Cy- 
uxares  f.,  Astyages,  and  C'yaxares  If., 
kings  of  Media,  a  period  of  about  170 
years,  l-lcbatana  continued  the  royal 
residence.  Ikit  after  the  union  of  Me- 
dia with  Persia,  under  (Jyrus  and  his 
successors,  it  was  made  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings :  .Susa 
being  the  royal  residence  in  the  win- 
ter. Ecbatana,  in  fact,  lying  more  to 
the  north  than  Susa,  and  standing  on 
much  higher  gi'ound,  w  as  preferred  in 
the  summer  mouths  ibr  its  coolness, 
when  the  heat  of  the  latter  was  almost 
insupportable.  Alexander  visited  this 
city  in  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and 
made  it  the  scene  of  some  of  his  most 
disgraceful  orgies  and  cruelties  ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  barbarous  murder  of 
his  physician,  for  the  death  of  Hephes- 
tion.  Under  the  Seleucides,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  in  Asia,  who  fix- 
ed the  seat  of  emjiirc  farther  to  the 
west,  Ecbatana  declined,  as  it  conti- 
nued to  do  under  the  Parthians  ;  but 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Persian 
line,  it  was  again  made  the  summer 
residence  of  the  kings.  The  history 
of  the  city  is  obscure  from  the  time  of 
the  Parthians  to  that  of  Timour,  or 
Tamerlane,  in  the  11th  century,  by 
whom  it  was  taken  and  destroyed ;  and 
has  ever  since  only  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  secondary  city.  Under 
the  name  of  Hamadan,  it  consists  at 
present,  according  to  Mr.  Kinneir, 
who  visited  it  in  1810,  of  about  10,000 
houses,  meanly  built,  with  40,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  famed  for  its  manu- 
facture of  leather ;  and  is  a  principal 
mart  of  commerce  between  Isjiahan 
and  Bagdad,  and  between  the  latter 
and  Tehraun,  or  'I  eheran. 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  \vho  has  paid  a  more 
recent  visit  to  this  place,  says,  on  its 
first  coming  into  view,  "  Having  for  a 
few  moments  gazed  at  the  ^  enerable 
miountain  ((^routes,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Ecbat<ana  was  built),  and  at  the  sad 
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vacuum  at  its  base ;  what  had  been 
Ecbatana,  being  now  shrunk  to  com- 
parative nothingness ;  I  tiirned  my 
eye  on  the  still  busy  scene  of  life 
which  occupied  the  adjacent  country  ; 
the  extensi\e  plain  of  Hamadan,  and 
its  widely  extending  hills.  On  our 
right,  the  receding  vale  was  varied,  at 
short  distances,  with  numberless  cas- 
tellated villages  rising  from  amidst 
groves  of  the  noblest  trees  ;  while  the 
great  plain  itself  stretched  northward 
and  eastward  to  .such  far  remoteness, 
that  its  mountain  boundaries  api>ear- 
ed  like  clouds  upon  the  horizcm.  This 
whole  tract  seemed  one  carpet  of  lux- 
uriant verdure,  studded  with  hamlets, 
and  watered  by  beautiful  ri\  iilets.  On 
the  south-west,  Orontes,  or  Elwund 
(by  whichever  name  we  maj'  designate 
this  most  towering  division  of  the 
mountain),  presents  itself,  in  all  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  its  fame  and 
form.  Near  to  its  base,  appear  the 
dark-coloured  dwellings  of  Hamadan, 
crowded  thickly  on  each  other ;  while 
the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
their  connecting  orchards  and  woods, 
fringe  the  entire  slope  of  that  part  of 
the  mountain."  "  The  site  of  the 
modern  town,  like  that  of  the  ancient, 
is  on  a  gradual  ascent,  terminating 
near  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain ;  but  there  all  trace  of  its 
past  appearance  would  cease,  were  it 
not  for  two  or  three  considerable  ele- 
vations, and  overgrown  irregularities 
on,  and  near  them,  which  may  have 
been  the  walls  of  the  royal  fortress, 
with  those  of  the  palaces,  temples,  and 
theatres,  seen  no  more.  I  passed  one 
of  these  heights,  st^mding  to  the  south- 
west,  as  I  entered  the  city,  and  ob- 
served that  it  bore  many  vestiges  of 
having  been  strongly  Ibrtified.  The 
sides  and  summit  are  covered  with 
larg'c  remnants  of  ruined  walls  of  a 
great  thickness,  and  also  of  towers, 
the  materials  of  which  were  sun-dried 
bricks.  It  has  the  name  of  the  Inner 
Fortress,  and  certainly  holds  the  most 
commanding  station  near  the  plain." 
Of  the  interior  of  the  city,  the  same 
author  says,  "  The  mud  alleys,  which 
now  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
streets  or  squares,  are  nanxiw,  inter- 
rupted l)y  large  holes  or  hollows  in 
the  way,  and  heaps  of  the  fallen  crum- 
bled walls  of  deserted  dwellings.  A 
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miserable  bazaar  or  two  are  passed 
through  ill  traversing  the  towia ;  and 
large  lonely  spots  are  met  with,  mark- 
ed by  broken  low  mounds  over  older 
ruins ;  with  here  and  there  a  few  pop- 
lars, or  wiUow  trees,  shadowing  the 
border  of  a  dirty  stream,  abandoned 
to  the  meanest  uses ;  which,  probably, 
flowed  pellucid  and  admired,  when 
these  places  were  gardens,  and  the 
grass-grown  heap,  some  stately  dwell- 
ing of  Ecbatana.  In  one  or  two  spots 
I  observed  square  platforms,  composed 
of  large  stones ;  the  faces  of  many  of 
which  were  chiselled  all  over  into  the 
finest  arabesque  fretwork,  whilst  others 
had,  in  addition,  long  inscriptions  in 
the  Arabic  character.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  tomb-stones  of  the  inha- 
bitants, during  the  Caliph  rule  in  Per- 
sia. But  when  we  compare  relics  of 
the  seventh  century,  with  the  deep 
antiquity  of  the  ruins  on  which  they 
lie,  these  moniimental  remains  seem 
but  the  register  of  yesterday."  Sir 
R.  P.  gives  nearly  the  same  estimate 
of  the  population  of  the  town  as  Mr. 
Eanneir ;  in  which  he  says  are  includ- 
ed about  600  Jewish  families,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  Armenians. 

Here  is  shewn  the  tomb  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther ;  as  well  as  that  of  Avi- 
cenna,  the  celebrated  Arabian  physi- 
cian. The  sepulchre  of  the  former 
stands  near  the  centre  of  tlie  city  of 
Hamadan :  the  tombs  are  covered 
by  a  dome,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  Hebrew :  "  This 
day,  15th  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the 
year  4474  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  finished  the  building  of  this 
temple  over  the  gTaves  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  by  the  hands  of  the  good- 
hearted  brothers,  Elias  and  Samuel, 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  Ismael  of 
Kashan."  This  inscription,  the  date 
of  which  proves  the  dome  to  have 
been  built  1100  years,  was  sent  by  Sir 
Gore  Ousely  to  Sir  John  Malcolm ;  who 
has  given  it  in  his  history  of  Persia: 
who  also  says,  that  the  tombs,  which 
are  of  a  black-coloured  wood,  are  evi- 
dently of  very  great  antiquity,  but  in 
good  preservation;  as  the  wood  has 
not  perished,  and  the  inscriptions  are 
stiU  very  legible. 

Besides  the  inscription  given  above, 
there  are,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, the  following  verses  from  the 
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book  of  Esther :  "  Now  in  Shushan  the 
palace,  there  was  a  certain  Jew,  whose 
name  was  Mordecai,  the  son  of  Jair, 
the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  the 
Benjamite."  "  For  Mordecai  the  Jew 
was  next  unto  king  Ahasuerus,  and 
great  among  the  Jews,  and  accepted 
among  the  multitude  of  his  brethren, 
seeking  the  wealth  of  his  people,  and 
speaking  peace  to  all  Asia."  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  last  words  differ 
from  those  in  our  Bible ;  where  the 
translation  is,  "  speaking  peace  to  all 
his  seed."  This  alteration  may  pro- 
bably have  arisen  in  a  mistake  of  the 
translation;  or  the  original  phrase 
may  have  been  changed  by  the  Jews 
out  of  vanity. 

Sir  R.  Porter  has  given  a  more  par- 
ticular description  of  this  tomb.  He 
says,  "  I  accompanied  the  priest  thro' 
the  town,  over  much  ruin  and  rubbish, 
to  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  rather 
more  elevated  than  any  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  In  the  centre  was  the 
Jewish  tomb;  a  square  building  of 
brick,  of  a  mosque-like  form,  with  a 
rather  elongated  dome  at  the  top.  The 
whole  seems  in  a  very  decaying  state ; 
falling  fast  to  the  mouldering  condi- 
tion of  some  wall -fragments  around, 
which,  in  former  times,  had  been  con- 
nected with,  and  extended  the  conse- 
quence of  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
door  that  admitted  us  into  the  tomb, 
is  in  the  ancient  sepulchral  fashion  of 
the  country,  very  smaU ;  consisting  of 
a  single  stone  of  great  thickness,  and 
turning  on  its  own  pivots  from  one 
side.  Its  key  is  always  in  possession 
of  the  head  of  the  Jews  resident  at 
Hamadan."  "  On  passing  through  the 
little  portal,  which  we  did  in  an  almost 
doubled  position,  we  entered  a  small 
arched  chamber,  in  which  are  seen  the 
graves  of  several  rabbis :  probably,  one 
may  cover  the  remains  of  the  pious 
Ismael;  and,  not  unlikely,  the  others 
may  contain  the  bodies  of  the  first  re- 
builders  after  the  sacrilegious  destruc- 
tion by  Timour.  Having  '  trod  lightly 
by  their  graves,'  a  second  door  of  svich 
very  confined  dimensions  presented  it- 
self at  the  end  of  this  vestibule,  we 
were  constrained  to  enter  it  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  then  standing 
up,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  larger 
chamber,  to  which  appertained  the 
dome.     Immediately  under  its  con- 
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cave,  stand  two  sarcophagi,  made  of  a 
very  dark  wood,  carved  with  great  in- 
tricacy of  pattern,  and  richness  of 
twisted  ornament,  with  a  line  of  in- 
scription in  Hebrew  running  round 
the  upper  ledge  of  each.  Many  other 
inscriptions,  in  the  same  language, 
are  cut  on  the  walls ;  while  one  of  the 
oldest  antiquity,  engraved  on  a  slab  of 
white  marble,  is  let  into  the  wall  it- 
self.— This  inscription  is  as  follows : 

"Mordecai,  beloved  and  honoured 
by  a  king,  was  great  and  good.  His 
garments  were  as  those  of  a  sovereign. 
Ahasuenis  covered  him  with  this  rich 
dress,  and  also  placed  a  golden  chain 
around  his  neck.  The  city  of  Susa  re- 
joiced at  his  honours,  and  his  high 
fortune  became  the  glory  of  the  Jews." 

The  inscription  which  encompasses 
the  sarcophagus  of  Alordecai,  is  to 
this  effect: 

"  It  is  said  by  David,  Preserve  me, 

0  God !     I  am  now  in  thy  presence. 

1  have  cried  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
that  thou  art  my  God ;  and  what  good- 
ness I  have  received  from  thee,  O  Lord ! 

"  lliose  whose  bodies  are  now  be- 
neath in  this  earth,  when  animated  by 
thy  mercy,  were  great ;  and  whatever 
happiness  was  bestowed  upon  them  in 
this  world,  came  from  thee,  O  God! 
Their  grief  and  suff'erings  were  many, 
at  the  lirst;  but  they  became  happy, 
because  they  always  called  upon  thy 
holy  Name  in  their  miseries.  Thou 
liftedst  me  up,  and  I  became  powerful. 
Thine  enemies  sought  to  destroy  me, 
in  the  early  times  of  my  life  ;  but  the 
shadow  of  thy  hand  was  upon  me,  and 
covered  me,  as  a  tent,  from  their  w  ick- 
ed  puqioses ! — Mordecai." 

The  following  is  the  corresponding 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of 
Esther : 

"  I  praise  thee,  O  God,  that  thou 
hast  created  me !  I  know  that  my  sins 
merit  punishment,  yet  I  hope  for  mer- 
cy at  thy  hands ;  for  whenever  I  call 
upon  thee,  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  holy 
presence  secures  me  from  all  evil. 

"  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my  fear 
of  thee  increases.  My  life  became, 
through  thy  goodness,  at  the  last,  full 
of  peace. 

"  O  God!  do  not  shut  my  soul  out 
from  tliy  divine  presence !  'Iliose 
whom  thou  lovest,  never  feci  the  tor- 
ments of  hell.  Lead  me,  O  merciful 
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Father,  to  the  life  of  life ;  that  I  may 
1)0  filled  with  the  heavenly  fruits  of 
paradise ! — Esther." 

The  Jews  at  Hamadan  have  no  tra- 
dition of  the  cause  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai having  been  interred  at  that 
place;  but  however  that  might  be, 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  believ- 
ing the  validity  of  their  interment  in 
tills  spot.  The  strongest  evidence  we 
can  have  of  the  truth  of  any  historical 
fact,  is,  its  commemoration  by  an  an- 
imal festival.  It  is  well  known,  that 
several  important  events  in  Jewish 
history  are  thus  cele1)rated ;  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  feast  of  Purim 
is  kept  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  the 
mouth  Adar,  to  commemorate  the  de- 
liverance obtained  by  the  Jews,  at  the 
intercession  of  Esther,  from  the  gene- 
ral massacre  ordered  by  Ahasuenis, 
and  the  slaughter  they  were  permitted 
to  make  of  their  enemies.  Now  on 
this  same  festival,  in  the  same  day  and 
month,  Jewish  pilgrims  resort  from 
all  quarters  to  the  sepulchre  of  Mor- 
decai and  Estlier;  and  have  done  so 
for  centuries — a  strong  presumptive 
proof  that  the  tradition  of  their  burial 
in  this  place  rests  on  some  authentic 
foundation. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Tabreez,  instead  of  Hama- 
dan, is  supposed  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  to 
be  the  Mecuan  capital :  but  Mr.  Kin- 
neir  has  shewn,  that  the  situation  as- 
signed to  Ecbatana  by  the  ancients,  is 
perfectly  irreconcileable  with  that  of 
Tabreez ;  while  it  agrees  in  every  par- 
ticular with  that  of  Hamadan :  w  hich 
opinion  is  adopted  by  both  Major 
Rennel  and  d'Anville.  The  Persians 
themselves  say,  that  it  was  the  favour- 
ite summer  residence  of  their  kings, 
from  the  days  of  Darius,  to  those  of 
Ziiigis  Khan:  "  and  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Kinneir,  "  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  a  preference  w  oidd  be  given  to  its 
fine  situation.  During  eight  months 
ill  the  year,  the  climate  is  delightful ; 
but  in  winter  the  cold  is  excessive, 
and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  The 
plain  is  intersected  by  inniunerable 
little  streams,  covered  with  gardens 
and  villages,  and  the  vegetation  is  the 
most  luxuriant  I  ever  beheld." 

Mr.  Morier  says,  that  it  was  evident- 
ly once  an  immense  city ;  but  that  it  is 
at  present  a  confused  and  melancholy 
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heap  of  ruins.  He  also  says,  that  its 
locality  ao^ees  with  that  of  Ecbatana 
as  described  by  Herodotus.  Indeed, 
the  mountain,  the  plain,  the  situation 
of  the  modern  town,  like  the  ancient, 
on  rising-  ground,  and  its  relative  posi- 
tion wiUi  regard  to  other  places,  esta- 
blish its  identity  with  Ecbatana  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

Hamadan  is  situated  in  34°  53' 
north  latitude,  and  40°  east  longitude. 

EDEN,  Garden  of,  the  residence  of 
our  first  parents  in  their  state  of  puri- 
ty and  blessedness :  the  delights  and 
beauties  of  which  form  a  fitter  subject 
for  a  poet,  than  for  the  historian  or 
geographer.  But  the  situation  of  this 
earthly  Paradise,  which  has  formed 
the  subject  of  much  speculation  and 
research  among  the  learned,  it  is  their 
province  to  seek. 

The  word  Eden  in  the  Hebrew  de- 
notes pleasure  or  delight :  whence  the 
name  has  been  given  to  several  places, 
which,  from  their  situation,  were  plea- 
sant or  delightful.  Thus  the  prophet 
Amos  (ch.  i.  5)  speaks  of  an  Eden  in 
Syria :  which  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  in  the  valley  of  Damas- 
cus, where  a  town  called  Eden  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and 
where  the  tomb  of  Abel  is  pretended 
to  be  shewn.  This  has  in  consequence 
been  selected  by  some  as  the  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  By  others,  the 
Garden  has  been  placed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Mount  Libanus ;  and  by 
others  again,  in  Arabia  Felix,  where 
traces  of  the  word  Eden  are  found. 

But  the  opinion  which  has  been 
most  generally  received  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  that  which  places  the  Garden 
on  the  Lower  Euphrates ;  between 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ti- 
gris and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  This  is 
Dr.  Wells's  opinion:  in  which  he  is 
supported  by  Huetius,  Grotius,  Mari- 
nus,  and  Bochart ;  and  which  it  will 
be  our  first  business  to  examine,  tak- 
ing the  description  of  Moses  for  our 
guide ;  from  which  we  may,  without 
iear,  decide  upon  the  countnjoi  Eden, 
however  we  may  err  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  garden.  The  inspired 
historian  first  says,  that  "  God  planted 
a  garden  eastward  in  Eden:"  which 
term  eastward  A\ill  apply  to  any  of  the 
countries  on  the  Euphrates,  from  Ar- 
menia to  Babylonia ;  and  as  nothing 
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more  is  said  of  it  in  this  place,  we 
must  endeavour  to  discover  its  true 
position  I'rom  the  context  in  other  pas- 
sages where  the  word  Eden  in  this 
direction  occurs.  Eden  is  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  xix.  12,  in  conjunction  with 
Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph ;  which 
places,  with  the  children  of  Eden  which 
were  in  Thelasar,  Sennacherib,  in  or- 
der to  intimidate  Hezekiah,  boasts  of 
having  destroyed.  Now  although,  the 
position  of  Thelasar  is  obscure,  that 
of  Gozan,  Rezeph,  and  Haran  is  well 
known,  and  will  furnish  a  key  to  the 
others.  Gozan  was  in  Media;  and 
Rezeph  or  Rezipha,  and  Haran  or 
Charraj,  in  Mesopotamia :  the  latter, 
well  known  as  the  place  where  the 
Roman  general  Crassus  sustained  his 
memorable  defeat.  It  is  quite  plain, 
indeed,  that  Sennacherib  is  describ- 
ing the  extension  of  his  conquests  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  borders  of 
his  kingdom,  from  Media  to  the  Upper 
Eujihrates.  But  Dr.Wells,  to  support 
his  hypothesis,  notwithstanding  that 
Mesopotamia  is  the  country  so  evi- 
dently referred  to  in  this  passage,  has 
carried  Telassar  down  to  the  Talatha 
of  Ptolemy,  near  the  moiith  of  the 
Euphrates :  most  unaccountably  o\'er- 
looking,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact, 
that  Sennacherib,  in  order  to  reach  it, 
must  first  pass  through  and  subdue 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  in  which  Ta- 
latha was  situated.  In  the  27th  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  Eden  is  again  mention- 
ed in  conjunction  with  Haran,  toge- 
ther with  Canneh,  Sheba,  Ashur,  and 
Chilmad.  Canneh,  in  the  Chaldee,  is 
Nisihis,  in  Mesopotamia ;  Sheba  and 
Chilmad  are  obscure  ;  but  Ashur  still 
confines  us  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Eviphrates  or  Tigris.  It  is  quite  suf- 
ficient that  from  all  this  we  can  deter- 
mine, that  the  only  country  of  Eden 
mentioned  in  Scripture  to  which  the 
term  eastward  can  be  applied  witli  re- 
spect to  Canaan  or  its  vicinity,  where 
Moses  wrote,  was  not  in  Babylonia, 
bvit  somewhere  in  Media,  Armenia,  or 
Mesopotamia. 

Moses  goes  on  to  state,  that  "A  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  be- 
came into  four  heads:"  and  subse- 
quently, that  Adam  was  put  into  the 
garden,  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it." 
From  these  two  statements,  something 
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may  be  tijathered  both  of  the  topopfta- 
phy  and  the  dimensions  of  the  {gar- 
den :  and,  lirst,  with  respect  to  the  hit- 
ter, if  it  were  to  he  kej>t  iu  order  by 
Adam  himself,  it  coukl  not  be  very  ex- 
tensive. But  accordinf?  to  J  )r.  Wells's 
scheme,  the  p;ardcn  w  as  intersected  l)y 
a  f^reat  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  lower  and  l)roadest  part  of  its 
course ;  which  w ill  give  it  an  extent 
al)solutely  irrcconcileablc  with  the 
idea  of  his  "  dressing"  it  by  liLs  own 
manual  labour,  or  even  of  o\'erlooking 
it:  besides  that  all  communication 
would  be  cut  olf  between  its  different 
parts  by  a  stream  half  a  mile  in  width. 
Its  local  features,  to(j,  if  in  this  situa- 
tion, must  ha\  e  been  of  tlie  most  uninte- 
resting kind  :  the  whole  of  that  region, 
as  far  as  tlie  sight  can  reach,  being  a 
dead,  monotonous,  sandy  (n-  marshy 
flat;  without  a  single  undulation  to 
relieve  the  eyC;  or  gi\e  any  of  the 
beaiities  which  the  imagination  in- 
voluntarily paints  to  itself  as  attend- 
ant on  a  spot  iinished  by  the  hand  of 
God  as  the  residence  of  his  creatures 
in  a  state  of  innocence  ;  whose  minds 
may  be  supposed  to  be  tuned  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature.  How  different  will  be 
the  aspect  and  arrangement  of  this 
favoured  spot,  if  it  be  placed  where 
only,  according  to  the  w  ords  of  Moses, 
it  can  be  placed,  namely,  at  the  heads 
or  fountains  of  the  rivers  described, 
instead  of  their  mouths. 

We  have  seen  that  the  country  of 
Eden  was  somewhere  in  Media,  Arme- 
nia, or  the  northern  ])art  of  Meso])0- 
tamia :  all  mountainous  countries ; 
and  affording,  instead  of  the  sicken- 
ing ])lains  of  Babylonia,  some  of  the 
grandest,  as  well  as  the  richest  sce- 
nery in  the  world.  A  river  or  stream 
rising  in  some  part  of  this  country, 
entered  the  garden ;  where  it  was 
parted  into  four  others ;  iu  all  proba- 
bility, by  first  I'alling  into  a  basin  or 
lake ;  from  which  the  other  streams  is- 
sued at  different  points,  taking  differ- 
ent directions,  and  growing  into  migh- 
ty rivers  ;  although  at  their  sources  in 
the  garden,  they  would  he  like  all 
other  rivers,  mere  brooks,  passed  by  a 
stepping-stone  or  a  plank,  and  forming 
no  barrier  to  a  free  comminiication  be- 
tween  the  ])arts  of  the  garden. 

In  following  the  course  of  these 
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rivers,  and  identifying  tliem  with 
streams  at  present  known,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  Uike  Mr.  Faber  for  our 
guide:  who,  iu  his  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry,  has  given  tlie  only  account 
of  this  nialter  which  is  consistent  w ith 
all  the  circumstances  related  of  it. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
description  of  Moses  positively  implies 
a  central  elevated  region ;  from  w  Inch 
the  water,  falling  in  different  and  op- 
posite directions,  pursue  their  courses, 
longer  or  shorter,  to  their  respective 
outlets ;  and  in  order  to  fix  this  region 
with  certainty,  it  will  be  right  to  begin 
with  the  fourth  river  mentioned  by 
Moses,  which  is  the  well-known  Eu- 
phrates— Hu  Phrat,  or  l"!u  Phrat,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  Mebrew — thai  Phrat — 
implying  a  well-known  river;  and 
which,  nvunerous  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  same  I^hrat  is 
mentioned,  prove  incontestably  to  be 
the  Euphrates.  Now  the  head  of  this 
river  lies  in  just  such  a  region  as  has 
been  descriljed,  namely,  in  the  central 
parts  of  Armenia,  near  the  lake  Ar- 
sissa;  where,  accordingly,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  heads  of  the  remaining 
three  rivers:  and  here,  intermingled 
nearly  with  the  sources  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, are  those  of  the  Tigris,  or  Hidde- 
kel,  the  third  river  in  the  order  of  the 
narrative  of  Moses :  which  he  describes 
as  going  towards  the  east  of  Assi/ria ; 
or,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  going  be- 
fore Assi/ria,  iu  which  sense  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  iSeptuagint,  and  is  un- 
derstood, l)y  the  translators,  of  the  Ti- 
gi'is,  as  it  is  also  by  .Josephus.  Tlie 
brientiil  names  of  the  Tigris  also  still 
preserve  its  ancient  appellation :  these 
are,  Dcgil,  Diglath,  JJiklat,  and  De- 
gola;  all  of  which  are  mere  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  word  Hiildekel,  the  first 
syllable  l)eing  omitted.  Pliny  likewise 
calls  the  same  river  Diglito.  But  there 
is  still  another  proof  by  which  the 
identity  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Hidde- 
kel  may  be  estaldished.  Daniel  says, 
that  during  his  sUiy  in  Bal)ylonia,  w  hen 
he  had  the  vision  of  "  the  latter  days" 
repealed  to  him,  he  was  by  the  side  of 
"the  great  river,  which  is  IHddekel:" 
but  as  there  is  no  river  in  this  region 
which  deserves  the  title  of  _7rcrt<  besides 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  as 
it  was  not  the  former,  it  could  be  none 
other  than  the  hitter. 
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We  have  next  to  examine  the  Pison 
and  Gihon,  the  two  remaining  rivers 
mentioned  by  Moses;  over  both  of 
which  there  certainly  hangs  some  ob- 
scurity :  but  the  same  unerring  mark, 
the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  will  teach 
us  where  only  they  can  be  found.  Of 
the  first,  or  Pison,  Moses  says,  "  Tliat 
is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land 
of  Havilah:"  in  which  word  Havilah 
the  whole  difficulty  lies.  Havilah  was 
a  son  of  Cush ;  and  we  shoidd  natu- 
rally look  for  this  land  amongst  the 
other  settlements  of  the  children  of 
that  patriarch  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf:  and  this  is  probably  the 
Havilah  referred  to  in  Gen.  xxv.  18. 
But  that  situation,  for  reasons  already 
mentioned,  wiU  not  answer  to  the  re- 
quired conditions  ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  conclude,  which  is  certainly  equally 
natural,  that  there  were  other  Havi  • 
lahs,  who  gave  their  names  to  certain 
countries  or  districts.  The  district  in 
question,  according  to  Mr.  Faber,  is 
that  of  the  Colchians,  who  were  a  race 
of  Cuthites  ;  and  the  river  Pison,  the 
Absarus  of  the  ancients,  or  true  Pha- 
sis,  as  it  should  be  termed,  the  Batoum 
of  modern  geography,  which,  after  en- 
closing that  territory  with  its  winding 
stream,  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  This 
country  is  also  represented  by  Strabo, 
Appian,  Evistathius,  and  Pliny,  to  have 
been  celebrated  for  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  gold :  another 
distinctive  mark  of  this  land  of  Havi- 
lah mentioned  by  Moses. 

A  passage  very  generally  selected  as 
explaining  the  situation  of  the  land  of 
Havilah,  is  that  in  the  1st  book  of  Sa- 
muel (ch.  XV.  7),  where  it  is  said,  that 
"  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites  from  Ha- 
vilah, until  thou  comest  to  Shur,  which 
is  over  against  Egypt."  Now  it  is 
stated  in  the  history,  of  which  this 
passage  is  a  part,  that  Saul  commenced 
his  pursuit  from  a  city  of  the  Amalek- 
ites ;  whose  country  was  on  the  south 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  Dr.WeUs, 
supported  by  Bochart  and  others,  in 
defiance  of  this  plain  statement,  fixes 
his  Havilah  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  carries  the  pursuit  of 
Saul  (who  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  in  that  part  of  Arabia)  from 
that  country,  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  quite  across  a  desert 
which  no  army  ever  trod.  There  must 
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then  have  been  other,  and  perhaps 
many,  Havilahs  ;  a  part  of  the  nume- 
rous and  wide-spread  posterity  of 
Cush :  and  this  inference  is  sufficient 
to  relieve  us  from  being  tied  down,  in 
onr  search  for  the  Havilah  here  meant, 
to  any  particular  region. 

The  only  remaining  river  mentioned 
by  Moses  is  the  Gihon ;  of  which  it  is 
said,  "  The  same  is  it  which  compass- 
eth the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia,"  or 
Cush.  This  phrase,  the  land  of  Cush, 
is  certainly  ambiguous ;  and  is  applied 
to  many  extensive  and  distant  regions, 
peopled  byCush  or  his  descendants.  But 
the  land  here  meant,  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  may  be  termed  Cutha,  or 
Ethiopia  Proper,  the  first  plantation 
of  Cush  himself;  which  answers  to 
the  Persian  province  of  Chuzestiin,  or 
Susiana :  whose  eastern  border  is  tru- 
ly compassed  by  the  river  Kerah,  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Gyndes ;  in  which 
name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  modem 
Persian  province  of  Ghilan  in  its  vici- 
nity, are  sufficient  vestiges  of  the  He- 
brew name  Gihon.  Gyndes  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  tlian  Gihon  with  a  Greek 
termination  suffixed,  after  their  inva- 
riable manner. 

Capt.  Wilford,  founding  his  autho- 
rity on  the  legends  of  the  Indian  Pu- 
ranas  relating  to  Satyavrata,  or  Noah, 
considers  the  two  great  progenitors  of 
mankind  to  have  inhabited  nearly  the 
same  country,  which  was  a  mountain- 
ous tract  extending  from  Balkh  and 
Candahar  to  the  Ganges :  that  here  the 
Ark  was  built ;  that  it  also  rested  here 
after  the  Plood,  on  the  moiuitains  of 
Chais-agar,  or  Cashgar ;  and  that  in 
some  part  of  the  same  countryEden  was 
situated.  "  A  small  brook,"  says  Capt. 
Wilford,  "  winds  through  the  Tajavis 
of  Bamiyan,  and  falling  into  a  small 
lake,  divides  itself  into  four  heads, 
forming  so  many  navigable  rivers." 
The  first  of  these  rivers,  or  Phison,  he 
supposes  to  be  the  Landhi-Sindh,  or 
Lesser  Sindh,  or  Nilab,  the  Nila  Ganga, 
or  Ganga  of  the  Hindoos.  The  second 
river,  or  Gihon,  is  the  Hir-mend,  in 
the  original  land  of  Cusha  of  the  Pu- 
ranas,  which  begins  near  Candahar, 
and  includes  part  of  Iran,  or  Persia. 
The  third,  or  Hiddekel,  is  the  Bahlac : 
and  the  fourth,  or  Frat,  the  Cudnuz : 
which  may  respectively  be  identified 
with  the  Ganges  flowing  to  the  south ; 
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the  Oxus,  to  the  west;  the  Hoang-ho, 
to  the  east;  and  the  Jenisea,  to  the 
north. — Asiat.  Res.,  vol.  vi. 

In  this  learned  dissertation  we  have 
the  principal  geographical  requisites 
for  the  position  of  Eclen  on  the  north- 
west of  India ;  namely,  that  it  was  a 
high  country,  from  which  only  great 
rivers,  taking  different  directions, 
could  flow ;  and  that  a  stream  is  said 
to  have  existed  flowing  into  a  reser- 
voir, from  which  issued  four  other  con- 
siderable streams.  But  until  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  terms  Hiddekel  and  Frat  denoted 
other  streams  than  those  of  the  well- 
known  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  these 
learned  speculations  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
and  the  streams  of  Eden  will  conti- 
nue to  direct  us  in  our  search  to  their 
sources  in  Armenia :  a  country  pos- 
sessing the  same  required  conditions 
of  elevation,  and  the  origin  of  rivers ; 
and  whose  pretensions,  it  is  no  injus- 
tice to  Capt.  Wilford  to  say,  are  sup- 
ported by  traditions  more  numerous 
and  exact  than  those  of  the  Indian 
Puranas. 

Dr.  Wells,  in  order  to  support  his 
hypothesis  of  the  situation  of  Eden  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  after  giving  these  rivers  a  dis- 
tribution which  has  now  no  existence, 
makes  the  Pison  and  Gihon  to  be  parts 
of  theTigris  and  Euphrates  themselves : 
an  arrangement  at  perfect  disagree- 
ment with  the  particular  description 
of  Moses ;  besides,  that  the  Gihon  thus 
called,  instead  of  compassing  the  whole 
land  of  Cush,  can  only  be  said  to  skirt 
an  extreme  corner  of  it.  It  appears 
indeed,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, the  Euphrates  pursued  a  separate 
course  to  the  sea ;  or,  at  least,  that  a 
navigable  branch  of  it  was  carried  in 
that  direction :  in  the  mouth  of  which, 
at  Diridotis,  Nearchus  anchored  with 
his  fleet.  But  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  ever-shifting  channels 
of  a  river  flowing  through  an  alluvial 
soil,  and  over  a  perfect  le\e\,  diverti- 
ble  at  the  pleasure  of  the  people  inha- 
biting its  banks  ?  Or,  what  theory  can 
be  founded  on  their  distribution,which 
will  not  be  as  unstable  as  the  streams 
themselves  ?  This  very  channel,  so  es- 
sential to  the  hypothesis  which  places 
Eden  in  tliis  situation,  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  Urcheni,  a  neighbouring 
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people ;  who  directed  the  stream  to  wa- 
ter their  own  land,  and  thus  gave  it  a 
shorter  course  into  the  Tigris,  which 
it  has  ever  since  preserved.  And  who 
will  say,  that  the  course  of  this  stream, 
so  easily  turned,  was  not  likewise  ori- 
ginally given  by  the  hand  of  man  ? 
This,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent and  Mr.  Niebuhr.  There  is  per- 
haps no  river  in  the  world  which  has 
suffered  such  I'requent  and  extensive 
changes  in  its  course  as  the  Lower 
Euphrates:  partly  from  the  inhabit- 
ants and  from  conquering  enemies,  and 
partly  from  time  and  the  operations 
of  the  river  itself ;  both  easy,  notwith- 
standing the  magnitude  of  the  stream, 
in  a  flat  country  and  a  soft  and  unre- 
sisting soil.  Besides,  tlic  very  com- 
municating channel  nptm  which  the 
whole  theory  on  which  this  position  of 
the  Garden  is  founded,  must  itself  be 
an  artificial  one,  if  the  original  course 
of  the  Euphrates  was  directly  to  the 
sea;  and  was  probably  none  other 
than  that  by  which  the  Orcheni  direct- 
ed the  ancient  course  of  that  river 
into  the  Tigris. 

But  it  is  only  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigi'is,  as  they  creep 
through  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  which 
are  thus  inconstant:  higher  up  in 
their  courses,  they  flow  over  more 
solid  strata,  and  in  deeper  valleys,  un- 
changed by  time.  It  is  here  that  their 
conformity  with  the  Mosaic  account  is 
to  be  sought ;  and  it  is  here  that  they 
may  be  found,  in  the  exact  condition 
in  which  they  were  left  by  the  Deluge, 
and  indeed,  according  to  Moses,  in 
which  they  existed  before  that  event. 

It  is  true,  that  the  heads  of  the  four 
rivers,  above  described,  cannot  now  be 
fomid  suflSciently  near,  to  recognise 
thence  tlie  exact  situation  of  Paradise ; 
but  they  all  arise  from  the  same  moun- 
tainous region ;  and  the  springs  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigi'is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  even  now  nearly  inter- 
woven. Mr.  Faber  sujiposes  the  lake 
Arsissa  to  cover  the  site  of  Eden ;  and 
that  the  change  which  carried  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  it,  was  occasioned  by  the 
Deluge.  But  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  this  change,  considering  that  the 
courses  of  all  the  streams  remain  im- 
altered  by  that  event,  might  lia\e  taken 
place  at  man's  expulsion   from  the 
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Garden :  when  God  might  choose  to 
obliterate  this  fair  portion  of  his  works, 
unfitted  for  any  thing  but  the  resi- 
dence of  innocence  ;  and  to  blot  at 
once  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  like 
the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  both  the 
site  and  the  memorial  of  man's  trans- 
gression— an  awful  event;  which 
would  add  tenfold  horrors  to  the 
punishment. 

There  is  only  one  objection  to  the 
position  of  Eden  above  contended  for, 
which  is,  that  Armenia,  although  in  a 
southern  latitude,  and  enjoying  a  de- 
lightful climate  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  experiences  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  cold  in  the  winter; 
with  which  the  condition  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled. But  what  change  may  have  ta- 
ken place  in  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  Fall,  or  subsequently  at  the 
Deluge,  as  well  as  in  the  climates  of 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  no  man 
can  say. 

There  is  one  obvious  circumstance 
which  presents  itself  upon  the  face  of 
this  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
which  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  some  geologists :  those, 
for  insta,nce,  who  suppose  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  have  been  so  torn  and 
furrowed  by  the  Deluge,  as  to  have 
suffered  an  entire  change  in  its  rela- 
tive parts  and  appearance;  or  those 
more  extravagant  theorists,  who  will 
have  all  the  irregularities,  disruptions, 
and  fossil  remains,  found  on  the  sur- 
face, or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  Deluge  alone  ;  that 
at  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  torn  in  pieces, 
and  land  and  sea,  with  the  productions 
of  both,  mixed  together  in  wild  con- 
fusion ;  and  that  every  fracture  iand  in- 
clination in  the  present  strata  of  the 
earth,  witli  e\'ery  vegetable  impres- 
sion, or  marine  production,  found  in 
the  deepest  mine,  on  the  highest  moun- 
tain, or  embedded  in  the  most  solid 
rock,  are  the  w  ork  of  this  single  catas- 
trophe. Many  good  men  have  unwit- 
tingly joined  these  theorists ;  and  have 
enlisted  their  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions in  support  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  Deluge.  But  in  so  doing,  they 
have  reduced  themselves  to  an  unfore- 
seen dilemma — that  of  abandoning 
these  favourite  speculations,  built  on 
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much  labour  and  research ;  or  of  dis- 
puting, in  the  instance  al)ove  referred 
to,  the  truth  of  that  history  which  it 
was  their  main  object  to  establish.  A 
fond  adherence  to  these  supposed 
proofs  of  one  gi'cat  catastrophe,  name- 
ly, that  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  refer- 
ring all  the  phenomena  to  that  single 
event,  gives  occasion  of  doubt  to  many 
well-disposed,  and  of  triumph  to  the 
open  enemies  of  our  religion.  When 
these  are  able  to  shew,  by  the  most  in- 
contestable proofs,  that  the  Deluge 
alone  is  not  equal  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  strata,  and 
thence  deride  both  our  arguments  and 
our  belief,  it  is  surely  time  to  look 
well  to  the  matter,  and  to  examine 
the  validity  of  our  reasonings,  and  the 
facts  on  which  we  have  suffered  them 
to  repose.  It  behoves  every  commen- 
tator on  this  part  of  Scripture  history, 
to  be  on  his  guard  in  founding  its  au- 
thenticity on  the  physical  structure 
and  present  condition  of  the  earth ; 
lest,  in  his  attempts  at  proof,  he  prove 
too  much;  and  in  his  ill-judged  zeal 
for  establishing  the  truth,  give  the  in- 
fidel additional  matter  for  exultation. 
It  behoves  him,  indeed,  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  principal  geo- 
logical facts  and  theories,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  refute  the  objections  which 
from  these  very  sources  are  urged 
against  the  consistency  of  the  Mosaical 
geology ;  and  thus  to  make  a  science, 
which  has  often  been  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  Infidelity,  subservient  to  that 
of  Truth. 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than 
that  when  Moses  speaks  of  the  rivers 
of  Eden  preserving  their  ancient 
courses,  unaltered  by  the  Deluge,  the 
surftice  of  the  earth  could  have  suf- 
fered no  great  convulsion,  nor  much 
change  from  its  former  apjiearance 
and  distribution.  But  this  is  not 
enough :  it  must  be  shewn,  that  every 
system  of  geology  at  ■iariauce  with 
this  position,  is  equally  at  variance 
with  itself  There  are  two  modem 
geologists  of  note,  whose  opinions, 
embracing  those  of  many  others,  it 
will  be  necessary  shortly  to  notice  ;  as, 
if  these  opinions  be  received,  the  pre- 
ceding observations  on  the  site  of 
Eden  will  be  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Penn,in  his  "Comparative Esti- 
mate of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geo- 
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logies,"  found  himself  reduced  to  the 
dilemma  above  mentioned:  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  which,  he  has  adopt- 
ed a  truly  bold  expedient — that  of  re- 
jecting^, as  a  "  marginal  gloss,"  the 
whole  of  Moses's  account  of  the  rivers 
of  Eden.  He  supposes  that  the  anci- 
ent habitable  surface  of  the  globe  was 
submerged  at  the  Deluge  beneath  the 
ocean;  and  that  the  present  conti- 
nents, which  before  fonned  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  were,  by  a  subsidence  of  the 
old  ones,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea  to 
its  new  bed,  made  the  future  residence 
of  man.  This  hypothesis,  it  is  true, 
gets  over  some  formidable  difficulties ; 
but  it  is  opposed  by  others  more  nu- 
merous and  stubborn.  It  will  be  suf- 
iicient  to  advert  to  three  only,  which 
are  absolutely  insuperable;  namely, 
the  fossil  remains  of  land  animals, 
found  profusely  scattered  over  the  pre- 
sent surftice  of  the  earth ;  the  fracture 
and  inclination  of  the  secondary  strata ; 
and  the  coal  formations  within  these 
strata.  To  remove  the  first  of  these 
objections,  Mr.  Penn  has  assumed  an 
liypothesis,  which  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  sufficiently  wild ; 
namely,  that  the  uprooted  forests  of 
the  old  earth  bore  the  congregated  ani- 
mals on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
floated  them  four  or  five  thousand 
miles,  to  be  deposited  in  the  mud  of 
the  new  one.  It  is  not  possible,  not- 
withstanding the  deference  due  to  so 
respectable  a  writer  as  Mr.  Penn,  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  he  has  said 
about  retiring  currents,  tides,  and 
winds,  to  receive  this  hypothesis  as 
adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question.  It  will,  indeed,  be  seen 
presently,  that  even  admitting  such  a 
wonderful  transportation  of  animal 
bodies,  it  will  still  be  inadequate. 

The  vast  collection  of  the  bones  of 
tropical  animals  found  in  caverns  in 
northern  regions,  particularly  of  hyae- 
nas ;  witli  the  gnawed  and  spUntered 
bones  of  their  prey,  and  their  peculiar 
excrement,  preserved  from  decompo- 
sition by  a  thick  coating  of  loam  and  sta- 
lagmite ;  prove  incontestably,  that  the 
animals  to  whom  these  bones  belong- 
ed, lived  and  died  in  the  caves  in  which 
they  are  found.  'I'he  idea  entertained 
by  Mr.  Penn,  that  these  animals  were 
drifted  from  the  sunken  continents  of 
the  old  world, is  mcrcdible  and  revolt- 
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ing.  To  conceive  the  possibility  of 
their  being  collected  in  such  numbers 
o\er  particular  spots,  we  must  suppose 
the  entire  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  lite- 
rally covered  with  their  dead  bodies ; 
and  even  then,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  sinking  water,  during  the  short 
time  that  it  would  have  to  act  on  the 
mouths  of  these  caves,  could  \\ash  in, 
by  such  narrow  openings,  the  count- 
less numbers  which  are  thus  found 
interred ;  nor  could  some  of  the  caves, 
as  observed  by  ]\Ir.  Huckland,  contain 
a  sufficient  number  of  animals,  to  sup- 
ply a  tw  entieth  part  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  found  in  them. 

Another  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of 
Mr.  Penn's  theory  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  crust  of  the  present  ha- 
bitable earth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
locations of  the  secondary  strata.  This 
theory  admits  but  of  two  revolutions 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth :  the  sul)si- 
dence  of  the  first  sea  into  its  first  l)ed, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  Creation ;  and 
the  exchange  of  that  bed  by  the  sul)si  - 
dence  of  the  first  continents  at  the 
Deluge.  By  the  first  revolution,  the 
granitic  strata,  then  the  only  ones 
formed,  were  fractured  and  displaced 
as  we  now  see  them ;  by  the  second, 
these  granitic  strata,  with  the  marine 
deposits  which  were  formed  during 
the  1656  years  that  the  sea  rested  on 
them,  were  exposed  to  form  the  new 
world  without  any  fresh  subsidences 
or  disruptions.  But  these  secondary 
deposits,  too,  are  disnipted,  subsided, 
contorted,  and  inclined,  in  every  pos- 
sible manner — the  manifest  proois  of 
a  third  revolution. 

iSubordinate  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  proof  to  be  derived  from 
the  breccias,  or  pudding-stones,  com- 
pound rocks,  consisting  of  rounded 
and  water-worn  pebbles,  or  angular 
fragments  of  some  older  rock,  imbed- 
ded in  a  base  of  more  recent  forma- 
tion. These  conglomerates,  as  they 
are  likewise  termed,  Mr.  Penn  says, 
are  all  "  composed  of  agglutinated 
fragments  oi primitive  rock:^^  which  he 
conceives  to  have  been  torn  from  their 
parent  rock  at  the  iirst  revolution; 
roiuided  by  trituration  in  the  bed  of 
the  first  sea ;  and,  finidly,  consolidated 
by  a  marine  cement  into  one  com- 
pound mass.  So  far  all  is  well, as  re- 
gards the  theory  .But  there  are  also  other 
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conglomerates,  in  which  the  embedded 
pebbles  consist  of  fragments  of  se- 
condary rocks  of  older  ibrmation,  and 
contain  organic  remains:  a  proof  at 
once  of  a  third  revolution,  intermedi- 
ate with  respect  to  the  two  contended 
for  by  Mr.  Penn,  and  of  the  existence 
of  animal  life  before  the  period  of  its 
occurrence.  Such  are  the  conglome- 
rates of  the  new  red  sandstone  in 
Somersetshire;  containing  fragments 
of  the  mountain  limestone  immedi- 
ately beneath,  and  having  superin- 
cumbent upon  them,  the  great  calcare- 
ous strata  of  the  lias  and  oolites. 

With  respect  to  the  coal  formations, 
Mr.  Penn  appears  to  have  wholly  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  this  mineral  is 
cormnonly  found,  not  in  single,  but  in 
successive  seams ;  with  many  fathoms 
of  intervening  and  diversified  strata. 
If  the  retiring  waters,  overwhelming 
"immense  accumulations  of  fuci,  &c. 
loaded  with  the  various  animal  sub- 
stances which  shelter  among  them, 
with  vast  aggregations  of  the  loose 
soils  of  the  sea  in  the  coiu'se  of  its  re- 
treat," could  by  some  chemical  pro- 
cess form  one  stratum  of  coal  with  its 
attendant  beds,  they  coidd  do  no  more : 
the  remaining  strata  are  as  unexplain- 
ed as  ever ;  and  present  an  unanswer- 
able, objection  to  the  whole  scheme. 
Besides,  if  coal  were  thus  formed,  we 
might  expect  to  find  vestiges  of  "  fuci, 
&c."  in  the  contiguous  strata ;  but  the 
slate  clay  with  which  the  coal  is  en- 
cased both  above  and  below,  contains, 
unfortunately,  the  impressions  not  of 
fuci  and  other  marine  plants,  but  of 
those  of  the  land,  chiefly  of  ferns,  and 
arundiuaceous  plants.  And  further, 
if  the  coal  strata  were  formed  at  the 
last  revolution  of  the  earth,  it  may  be 
asked.  How  they  came  so  torn,  that 
their  fractured  ends  are  frequently 
found  500  feet  asunder  ? 

Whatever  view  criticism  may  take 
of  the  reading  proposed  by  Mr.  Penn, 
one  thing  at  least  should  ever  be  en- 
sured in  meddling  with  the  text  of 
Holy  Writ,  namely,  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  shall  answer,  in  every 
requisite,  the  object  in  view.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  the  theory,  even 
with  the  rejection  of  the  paragraph  in 
question,  is  absolutely  untenable.  Its 
author  is  in  fact  reduced  to  the  condi  - 
tion  of  all  those  who  have  attempted 
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to  found  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  secondary  strata  on  the  single 
catastrophe  of  the  Deluge,  or  even  on 
two  catastrophes,  with  all  that  can  be 
conceded  to  them — that  of  shutting 
their  eyes  to  stubborn  facts;  or  of  re- 
jecting or  mutilating  the  Scripture 
account  of  that  transaction,  or  of  some 
other  part  of  Revelation  connected 
with  it. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  science 
of  geology  with  the  Sacred  Writings, 
is  a  praiseworthy  undertaking ;  and  in 
the  present  instance,  much  learning 
and  ingenious  theory  have  been 
brought  to  the  task :  but  it  has  failed ; 
and  the  failure  has  planted  another 
sneer  on  the  countenance  of  the  infi- 
del. We  need  not,  however,  despair. 
It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer  of 
this  volume  that  the  task  wiU  yet  be 
completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
those  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge, 
that  there  are  some  things  which  we 
cannot  knoic. 

Mr.  Buckland  (whom  to  differ  from 
is  an  ungracious  task),  in  his  "  Reli- 
quiae Diluvianse,"  referring  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strata  themselves  to  other 
epochs,  supposes  most  of  the  valleys  in 
the  secondary  strata  to  have  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  diluvian  waters ;  and 
terms  them  valleys  of  denudation.  Of 
this  kind  he  supposes  to  be  the  deep 
valleys  in  the  chalk  range  of  Dorset- 
setshire,  and  in  the  oolite  of  Somer- 
setshire and  Gloucestershire.  He  fur- 
ther supposes  the  detached  masses  of 
granite  and  other  rocks  found  resting 
on  dissimilar  strata,  as  on  the  Jura 
mountains,  to  have  been  carried  thi- 
ther by  the  same  agency.  But  in  both 
these  positions,  the  learned  Professor 
appears  to  beg  too  much.  They  will 
be  found,  on  a  short  inquiry,  to  be  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible  in  them- 
selves, and  are,  besides,  as  operations 
of  the  same  power,  incompatible  with 
each  other.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  that 
before  the  Deluge  there  existed  an  in- 
clined plane  from  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  to  that  of  the  Jura,  and 
that  the  first  rush  of  the  diluvian  cur- 
rent swept  the  granite  boulders  from 
the  former,  and  deposited  them  on  the 
latter ;  how  came  it,  that  the  excavat- 
ing power  of  the  retiring  flood,  which 
according  to  this  theory  hollowed  out 
the  valley  of   Geneva,  spared  these 
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loose  granite  blocks  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  within  the  sweep  of  the 
waters,  which  could  offer  comparative  - 
ly  no  resistance?  Or  if  the  valleys 
were  entirely  excavated  Irom  their 
tops  by  these  waters,  how  came  they 
there  at  all?  It  may  further  be  in- 
quired, by  what  powers  of  the  diluvian 
waters  the  granite  block  at  Darling- 
ton, which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  bed 
at  .Shap,  near  Penrith,  could  be  tnins- 
ported  over  the  intervening  primitive 
ridges  of  2000  feet  in  height?  The 
transportation  of  granite  blocks  from 
their  beds  to  distant  regions,  and  the 
fonnation  of  the  limestone  valleys,  can- 
not be  referred  to  the  same  epoch ; 
nor  can  either  be  satisfactorily  shewn 
to  belong  to  that  of  the  Deluge.  These 
blocks  could  not  have  been  forced 
from  their  original  site,  across  valleys 
several  thousand  feet  deep,  transverse- 
ly with  respect  to  the  currents  flowing 
in  those  valleys,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  with  the  rising  or  foiling 
waters  ;  nor  could  they  by  any  power 
of  water  be  carried  over  lofty  ranges 
of  primitive  mountains. 

But  the  dispersion  of  the  blocks, 
and  the  excavation  of  the  valleys,  Mr. 
Buckland  ascribes  to  the  same  catas- 
trophe, though  to  different  stages  of  it. 
Before  this  period,  it  is  said,  that  the 
primitive  chains  only  afforded  valleys 
of  any  depth  and  extent ;  the  rest  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  being  only 
varied  with  gentle  inequalities ;  when 
the  first  overflow  of  the  diluvian  wa- 
ters rushing  upon  the  continents,  and 
breaking  against  the  mountains,  tore 
off  fragments  from  their  summits  and 
sides,  and  hurried  them  forwards,  to 
be  deposited  at  a  tlistance,  on  the  svu*- 
face  of  the  secondary  strata.  This 
done,  the  surface  remained  tranquil, 
till  the  w  aters  flowing  back,  with  equal 
rapidity,  to  their  receptacles  in  the 
great  deep,  tore  up  in  their  retreat  the 
secondary  strata;  excavating  valleys, 
not  in  sand  or  chalk  merely,  but  in 
rocky  strata  scarcely  inferior  to  granite 
in  hardness,  to  the  depth  of  hundreds, 
and  in  some  instances  thousands  of 
feet,  as  in  that  of  the  valley  of  Geneva. 
But  nothing  analogous  in  the  present 
operations  of  nature,  nor  any  thing  of 
which  we  can  conceive,  will  help  us 
in  the  belief  of  such  a  pow er  in  water 
as  this.  That  the  first  rush  of  the 
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invading  waters  should  sweep  before 
it  masses  of  a  size  equal  to  the  largest 
boulders  is  probable ;  but  that  the  re- 
tiring waters,  which  would  flow  from 
oft'  the  land  more  slowly  and  quietly, 
should  be  able  to  cut  out  channels  in 
the  hardest  rock,  is  truly  inconceiva- 
ble. ITie  only  situations  in  which 
such  excavations  should  be  sought 
for,  if  they  are  to  be  sought  for  at  all, 
would  be  where  the  waters,  descend- 
ing from  off  extensive  basins  or  table- 
lands, were  impelled  in  tlaeir  course 
to  the  nearest  sea  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  country,  and  by  lateral 
barriers  of  impenetrable  strata,  to 
some  narrow  gorge  or  outlet.  It  is 
not  conceded  that  even  here  some  of 
the  excavations  in  the  harder  strata, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Buckland,  as  instances 
of  his  valleys  of  denudation,  could  be 
produced.  Angles  might  be  torn  oflT, 
and  fragments  swept  away ;  but  no 
power  of  water  could,  in  the  space  of 
time  allowed  to  this  operation,  cut 
down  several  hundred  feet  deep  into 
a  compact  mass  of  marble  rock. 

An  instance  of  this  supposed  exca- 
vation by  the  diluvian  waters,  is  fur- 
nished to  Mr.  Buckland,  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Avon  at  Bristol,  as  analogous  to 
the  limestone  valleys  of  Germany. 
But  that  which  thus  supplies .  evi- 
dences of  such  an  operation,  may  to 
other  eyes  afford  convincing  proof  of  its 
impossibility.  Let  the  observer,  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  any  part  of  the  ver- 
tical precipices  which  form  this  gorge, 
look  around,  and  see  what  featiu"e  he 
can  discover  in  the  country,  which 
could  determine  the  waters  with  such 
resistless  impetuosity  to  this  particu- 
lar course.  The  chasm  itself  is  cut 
down  from  a  high  and  open  country, 
to  the  depth  of  300  feet  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone ;  not  inclining,  as  w  ould 
be  supposed  in  such  a  case,  from  the 
sides  to  the  bottom,  but  in  many  parts 
bold  and  mural,  with  the  precision  of 
a  chisel.  While,  to  render  the  incision 
of  this  stupendous  buttress  of  lime- 
stone from  such  a  cause  still  more 
improbable,  there  is  a  spacious  open- 
ing in  the  country  immediately  abo\  e 
the  gorge,  leading,  at  a  lower  level, 
by  Bedminster  and  Long-Ashton,  in 
a  south-west  direction,  to  the  sea: 
which  would  aflbrd  ample  outlet  for 
the  waters  inclining  in  this  direction ; 
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and  where  we  should  more  reasonably 
look  for  such  effects  of  the  diluvian 
torrent,  if  any  torrent  indeed  existed. 

Caves  opening  in  the  face  of  simi- 
lar perpendicidar  cliffs,  which  shew 
marks  of  having  been  the  residence  of 
antediluvian  animals ;  as  those  in  the 
cliffs  which  flank  the  valley  of  the  Es- 
bach  in  Franconia,  and  in  those  of  the 
Bode  in  the  Hartz  ;  afford  no  conclu- 
sive argument  of  the  intervening  val- 
ley having  been  cut  through  by  the 
waters  of  the  Deluge.  The  fact  as- 
sumed, that  the  mouths  of  these  caves 
opening  on  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  are 
the  only  ones  they  ever  possessed; 
and  that  these  are  therefore  necessa- 
rily the  truncated  extremities  of  chan- 
nels prolonged  through  the  solid  strata, 
which,  before  the  Deluge,  were  conti- 
nuous across  the  valleys,  and  which 
thus  opened  to  the  earth  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vacuities  supposed  to  have 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  diluvian 
waters;  wants  one  obvious  proof,  name- 
ly, that  there  were  no  other  fissures 
communicating  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  by  which  the  animals  found 
ready  ingress  and  egress,  and  by  which 
also  the  pebbles  found  in  them  were 
drifted  in.  .Such  fissures,  extending 
high  up  towards  the  surface,  are  found 
in  most  of  them;  and  others  might 
have  existed,  now  choked  up  by  dilu- 
vium. If  this  proof  could  be  made 
out,  there  is  yet  one  other  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  difficulty,  without  sup- 
posing the  chasms  before  the  Deluge 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  same 
stratified  and  unbroken  limestone  of 
which  the  cliffs  are  formed,  namely, 
tliat  these  chasms,  previously  disrupt- 
ed, were  filled  with  loose  and  broken 
soils  (analogoiis  to  the  dykes  in  the 
coal  measures)  to  the  mouths  of  the 
caves  ;  which  soils,  possessing  compa- 
ratively little  resistance,  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge  might  indeed  have  swept 
away. 

But  to  Mr.  Buckland  are  we  indebt- 
ed for  a  luminous  exposition  of  the 
remains  of  the  cave  of  Kirkdale,  in 
Yorkshire;  which  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  this  den  having 
been,  not  the  grave  merely,  but  the 
residence,  for  ages,  of  antediluvian 
animals :  furnishing  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  infirmity  of  Mr.  Penn's 
theory. 
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The  Scripture  account  will,  indeed, 
without  any  reference  to  existing  facts, 
destroy,  on  its  own  grounds,  this  hypo- 
thesis of  the  rending  power  of  the  re- 
tiring waters  of  the  Deluge.  The 
sacred  historian  informs  us,  that  the 
flood  was  six  months  and  ten  days,  or 
1 90  days,  subsiding  from  the  sunmiit 
of  Ararat,  to  the  present  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are,  indeed,  two  periods 
mentioned,  at  which  the  water  is  said 
to  have  left  the  earth  vmcovered ;  name- 
ly, the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second 
month,  lliese,  however,  are  neitlier 
errors  nor  contradictions;  but  have 
each  their  particular  meaning.  The 
first  obviously  refers  to  that  stage 
in  the  descent  of  the  Flood,  when  the 
country  immediately  around  the  Ark 
was  left  dry,  that  is  to  say,  Armenia ; 
which  is  a  high  country,  and  from 
which  it  required  nearly  two  months 
more  to  complete  the  total  fall  of  the 
water  to  the  present  level  of  the  ocean. 
Now  the  summit  of  Ararat  is  compu- 
ted to  be  about  15,000  feet  above  that 
level;  which  gives,  in  the  190  days,  a 
fall  (supposing  the  Ark  to  have  rested 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain) 
of  three  feet  and  a  quarter  in  an  hour, 
supposing  the  whole  to  have  retreated 
to  the  great  abyss.  But  we  are  fur- 
ther informed,  that  God  caused  a  wind 
to  pass  over  the  waters,  by  which  they 
were  assuaged :  importing,  that  a  large, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  portion,  was 
tJiken  up  by  evaporation.  We  must 
consequently  reduce  our  calculation  at 
least  a  half;  which  will  bring  the  ebb, 
occasioned  hj  the  flow  of  the  waters 
towards  the  central  abyss,  to  19f 
inches  in  an  hour — a  fall  which  we 
may  every  day  see  exceeded  by  the 
tide  on  our  own  coasts.  Supposing, 
even,  to  give  the  argximent  a  greater 
scope,  the  height  of  the  mountain  to 
be  20,000  feet,  wliich  is  not  impossi- 
ble, the  fall,  with  the  deductions  re- 
quired above,  would  then  be  but  little 
more  than  two  feet  in  an  hour ;  where- 
as, in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  the 
fall  in  the  same  time  is  ten  feet,  at 
spring  tides,  but  no  destruction  of 
pier-heads,  or  opposing  rocks,  is  the 
consequence.  But  further:  the  density 
of  the  earth,  as  now  ascertained,  being 
greater  than  that  which  would  result 
from  a  solid  Ixxly  of  the  hardest  known 
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rock,  renders  the  existence  of  a  cavity 
within  its  crust,  sufficiently  capacious 
to  receive  even  the  half  of  the  waters 
of  the  Delup^c,  more  than  problemati- 
cal ;  and  reduces  the  fall  arisinji-  from 
subsidin<>;  currents  to  an  indelinite 
amount.  And  can  it  be  imaijincd, 
that  the  body  of  water,  subsiding 
equaUy  on  all  sides  from  off  the  land, 
e\en  at  the  larger  rate  above  calcu- 
lated, could  be  so  very  destructive  in 
its  progress?  If,  indeed,  by  a  sud- 
den subsidence  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
its  waters  had  been  removed  at  once, 
those  left  suspended  over  the  land 
would  rush  towards  the  receptacle 
prepared  for  them  with  an  impetuosi- 
ty truly  inconceivable,  and  with  cfibcts 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  cal- 
cidate.  But  in  the  gradual  manner  in 
whicli  it  is  clear  that  they  did  retire,  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  they  could 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  behind  them 
to  do  much  mischief  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  flowing  on  to  overtake 
the  retreating  line. 

That  many  of  our  valleys  are  those 
of  denudation  is  nevertheless  incon- 
trovertible. It  is  impossible  to  trace 
their  corresponding  series,  and  the 
inosculating  branches  of  rivers,  in  re- 
gular descent  from  the  interior  and 
more  elevated  parts  of  a  coimtry,  to 
the  estuaries  on  the  coast,  without 
being  convinced  of  this  fact.  But  we 
must  look  to  a  period  and  to  a  catas- 
trophe long  antecedent  to  the  Deluge, 
and  widely  different  from  it.  \\lien 
was  this  period,  and  what  the  catas- 
trophe, we  must  for  ever  remain  igno- 
rant of.  They  may  both,  howe\'er,  be 
referred,  with  far  more  probability 
than  to  the  Deluge,  to  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  it 
exists  at  present :  when  the  solid  strata 
were  disrupted,  and  thrown  up,  as  we 
now  see  them,  and  fissures  formed  l)y 
their  fracture  whicli  no  other  power 
could  create ;  while  the  mass  of  super- 
incumbent water,  suddenly  thrown  off 
from  the  uplifted  continents,  mshing 
to  meet  its  level,  in  a  body,  and  with 
an  impetuosity  which  no  other  de- 
cription  of  flood  could  give  it,  would 
be  fully  adequate  to  leave  those  traces 
of  its  passage,  which  are  found  in  ex- 
tensive tracts  denuded,  and  laid  bare, 
and  in  the  fuiTows  or  channels  in  the 
»f)flcr  strata,  all  inclining  to  the  sea, 
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which  constitute  the  secondary  valleys : 
these  furrows  or  channels,  where  they 
intersect  the  harder  strata,  as,  for  in- 
.stauce,  where  they  are  cut  through  in- 
tervening primitive  ridges,  or  those  of 
later  formation,  but  rivalling  their 
texture  in  hardness,  as  in  the  one  at 
Clifton  above  referred  to,  having  their 
courses  already  in  part  prepared  by 
the  fissures  occasioned  at  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  strata.  Or,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured (for  all  on  this  subject  must 
be  conjecture),  that  at  the  time  when 
the  continents  were  r.iised  from  their 
former  level,  but  still  immersed  be- 
neath the  body  of  water,  a  corre- 
sponding su]>sidence  took  place  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  ocean;  which  may 
serve  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  im- 
petuous rush  of  waters  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  emerging  lands  to  reach 
their  new  level :  while,  in  either  case, 
the  secondary  strata,  at  their  first 
emerging  from  beneath  the  water, 
were  probaljly  soft  and  yielding,  and 
received  with  facility  the  impression 
of  the  currents  as  they  were  directed 
by  those  of  older  and  harder  formation. 

It  is  of  little  importiince  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  whether  or  not  these  con- 
jectures be  received  as  a  complete  so- 
lution of  the  question  at  issue.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  designed  in 
this  article,  to  shew  that  the  disrupt- 
ed valleys  could  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  Deluge.  One  conjecture 
further,  however,  may  be  permitted; 
namely,  that  the  disruptions  of  the 
strata  were  not  fortuitous  or  disorder- 
ly, formed  without  plan  or  intelli- 
gence, but  directed  by  the  hand  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  effects:  the  drainage  of  the 
land,  the  origin  of  spiings,  and  the 
courses  of  rivers ;  for  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  the  final  object  of  the 
whole  ffxbric,  Man.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Penn  has  some  pious  and  appro- 
priate remarks. 

Every  view  of  this  subject  confirms 
the  autiior  of  these  remarks  in  his  be- 
hef,  that  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  suf- 
fered little  change  at  the  Deluge,  luid 
that  the  rivers  of  Eden  may  still  be 
found  in  their  general,  if  not  in  their 
particular  courses.  The  whole  Scrip- 
ture naiT;iti\  e  favours  this  belief;  and 
particularly  tlie  circumstance  of  tlie 
olive-branch  brought  by  the  dove:  for 
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surely  if  the  waters  had  torn  the  solid 
strata  of  the  earth  to  pieces,  no  standing 
tree  could  have  escaped  destruction,nor 
even  if  they  had  retreated  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  cut  out  the  valleys.  Mr. 
Penn  has,  indeed,  an  easy  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  difficulty,  by  supposing 
the  tree,  with  its  leaves,  to  have  been 
created  for  the  occasion.  But  if  such 
a  miracle  as  this,  embracing  the  no- 
tion of  a  new  creation  throughout  the 
world,  had  foimed  an  accompaniment 
to  that  of  the  Deluge,  it  would  scarce- 
ly have  escaped  being  recorded  by  the 
sacred  historian.  There  is  no  warrant 
whatever  for  supposing  that  a  new 
creation  took  place  after  the  Deluge. 
The  different  races  of  animals  were 
preserved  by  Almighty  Wisdom  in  the 
Ark,  to  render  a  new  creation  unne- 
cessary ;  the  great  trees,  or  many  of 
them,  were  left  standing  in  the  situa- 
tions which  they  occupied  before ;  and 
the  seeds  of  plants,  and  of  grain,  for 
the  future  subsistence  of  man,  were 
doubtless  preserved  also,  for  tlie  same 
purpose,  by  Noah,  who  fomid  not  his 
vineyard  offering  its  fruit  ready  to  his 
hand,  but  was  obliged  to  plant  it. 

The  true  state  of  the  question,  as 
regards  the  strata,  and  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  them  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation ;  and  the  only 
revolution  on  record  which  followed 
it;  is  ably  defined  by  Mr.  Sumner: 
whom  no  one  will  venture  to  accuse 
of  impiety  or  rashness.  "  Any  curi- 
ous information  as  to  the  structure  of 
the  earth,"  says  he,  "  ought  not  to  be 
expected  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  general  character  of  the  Mosaic 
records.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  or  repress  the  re- 
searches of  mankind,  when  brought 
in  the  progress  of  cultivation  to  calcu- 
late the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, or  specidate  on  the  formation  of 
the  globe.  The  expressions  of  Moses 
are  evidently  accommodated  to  the 
first  and  familiar  notions  derived  from 
the  sensible  appearances  of  the  earth 
and  heavens;  and  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  terms  in  Scripture  ought  to  in- 
terfere with  philosophical  inquiry, 
would  have  been  as  generally  forgot- 
ten as  renounced,  if  the  oppressors  of 
Galileo  had  not  found  a  place  in  his- 
tory. The  concessions,  if  they  may  be 
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so  called,  of  believers  of  Revelation  on 
this  point,  have  been  amply  remune- 
rated by  the  sublime  discoveries,  as  to 
the  prospective  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
which  have  been  gradually  unfolded 
by  the  progressive  improvements  in 
astronomical  knowledge.  We  may 
trust  with  the  same  confidence  as  to 
any  future  results  from  geology,  if  this 
science  should  ever  find  its  Newton, 
and  break  through  the  obstacles  pecu- 
liar to  that  study,  which  have  hitherto 
precluded  any  general  solution  of  its 
numerous  and  opposite  phenomena. 

"  AU  that  I  am  concerned  to  esta- 
blish, is  the  unreasonableness  of  sup- 
posing that  geological  discoveries,  so 
far  as  they  have  hitherto  proceeded, 
are  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation.  No  rational  naturalist 
would  attempt  to  describe,  either  from 
the  brief  narration  in  Genesis,  or  other- 
wise, the  process  by  which  our  system 
was  brought  from  confusion  into  a  re- 
gular and  habitable  state.  No  rational 
theologian  will  direct  his  hostility 
against  any  theory,  which,  acknow- 
ledging the  agency  of  the  Creator, 
only  attempts  to  point  out  the  second- 
ary instruments  he  has  employed.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  geolo- 
gical theory  has  yet  been  proposed, 
which  is  not  less  reconcileable  to  as- 
certained facts  and  conflicting  pheno- 
mena, than  to  the  Mosaic  history. 

"  According  to  that  history,  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  that  only  one  general 
destruction  or  revolution  of  the  globe 
has  taken  place  since  the  period  of 
that  Creation  which  Moses  records, 
and  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  the 
first  inhabitants.  The  certainty  of  one 
event  of  that  kind  would  appear  from 
the  discoveries  of  geologers,  even  if  it 
were  not  declared  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. But  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
deny  the  possible  existence  of  previous 
ivorlds,  from  the  wreck  of  which  our 
globe  was  organised,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  are  tioiv  furnishing  matter  to  our 
curiosity.  The  belief  of  their  exist- 
ence is  indeed  consistent  with  rational 
probability,  and  somewhat  confirmed 
by  the  discoveries  of  astronomy,  as  to 
the  plurality  of  worlds." — Records  of 
Creation,  vol.  ii. 

Such  opinions  as  these  are  condemn- 
ed by  Mr.  Penn  as  absolutely  hetero- 
dox;  and  those  eminent  comment  a- 
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tors  and  geologists,  amongst  whom  are 
Rosenmuller  and  De  Lue,  who  have 
contended  for  a  previons  earth,  or  a 
greater  length  of  time  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  Creation  than  is  implied 
by  the  term  day,  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, he  designates  as  "  unlearn- 
ed," and  their  opinions  as  "  pernici- 
ous schemes  of  compromise  and  con- 
cession." But  since  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative, and  the  Scripture  usage  of  the 
term  day,  do  not  forbid  this  latitude 
of  interpretation ;  since,  also,  the  facts 
furnished  by  geological  discoveries  arc 
invincible ;  wliether  is  it  the  more  un- 
learned to  model  these  to  our  theories, 
or  theories  to  facts  ? 

If  the  reader  should  think  that  the 
foregoing  geological  observations  are 
too  long,  or  altogether  foreign  to  the 
present  work,  let  him  recollect,  that 
with  tlie  veracity  of  Moses,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  history,  his  belief  as  a 
Christian  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  that 
if  the  theories  which  have  been  no- 
ticed, be  time,  to  search  for  the  situa- 
tion of  Eden,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, would  be  futile  and  absurd. 

EDOM,  or  Country  of  the  Edomites, 
the  children  of  P^sau,  "  who  is  Edom." 
— We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (ch. 
xxxvi.),  that  the  cattle  of  Esau  and  his 
brother  Jacob,  being  too  numerous  for 
them  to  dwell  together  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  they  were  strangers, 
"  Esau  went  from  the  face  of  his  bro- 
ther Jacoby  and  dwelt  in  Moimt  Seir." 
But  we  read,  also  (Deut.  ii.),  that  this 
mountainous  tract  was  the  habitation 
of  the  Horites ;  from  whom  it,  or  a 
part  of  it,  was  likewise  called,  Moinit 
Hor ;  and  that  "  the  children  of  Esau 
succeeded  them,  when  they  had  de- 
stroyed them  from  before  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead."  From  this  ori- 
ginal settlement,  the  Edomites,  who 
were  a  warlike  people,  and  "  lived  by 
the  sword,"  gradually  spread  them- 
selves southwards  and  eastwards,  over 
a  great  part  of  that  country,  which, 
from  Petra  its  capital,  was  afterwards 
called  Arabia  Petra;a ;  extending  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  Judaja,  to  the  Elani- 
tic  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  including 
the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber, 
which  were  tlie  source  of  so  much 
wealth  to  the  .Tews  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  And  it  is  here 
to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Edom- 
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ites  gained  possession  of  Mount  Seir 
by  driving  out  its  origiiml  occupiers, 
the  Horites,  so  they  afterwards  ex- 
tended their  territory  by  dispossessing 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites.  But 
in  process  of  time,  the  three  people,  at 
least  as  far  as  Arabia  Petrtea  is  con- 
cerned, became  intermingled  toge- 
ther, and  lost  in  the  general  name  of 
Nabatha^i,  from  Nebaioth,  the  sou  of 
Jshmael:  under  which  name  they  are 
often  mentioned  in  history. 

The  Edomites  were  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  Israelites.  The  first  op- 
portunity of  shewing  this  hostility,  oc- 
curred, when  the  latter,  in  their  jour- 
ney from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  having 
penetrated  some  way  into  the  Desert 
of  Zin,  on  the  western  side  of  Edom, 
as  fiir  as  Kadesh,  sent  messengers  to 
the  king  of  Edom,  to  request  a  pas- 
sage through  his  country,  as  affording 
a  nearer  and  a  better  way.  But  the 
Edomites,  secure  in  their  fastnesses  of 
Mount  Seir,  refused  the  request ;  and 
the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  the  plain  of  Elath, 
and  Ezion-geber,  "  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom" 
(Numb.  XX.  &  xxi.) ;  and  thus  to  make 
a  circuit  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  Mount  Seir,  and  along  its  whole 
eastern  side,  to  the  land  of  Moab. 

Edom,  with  its  ports  on  the  Red 
Sea,  was  conquered  by  David ;  who, 
by  the  help  of  the  Tyrians,  established 
that  direct  trade  to  the  East,  which 
produced  such  an  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  into  Juda;a,  that,  at  one 
time,  their  quantity  at  Jerusalem 
equalled  the  entire  National  Debt  of 
Great-Britain !  It  is  probable  that  the 
Edomites,  before  this  period,  used 
these  ports  only  in  trading  with  those 
of  Sabea ;  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Arabian  traders :  not  venturing  them- 
selves to  pass  the  straits.  Edom,  with 
these  advantages  annexed,  remained 
to  the  house  of  David,  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  until  the  time  of  Jchoram; 
when,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wick- 
edness, and  according  to  the  pi  nhecy 
of  Isaac,  that  Esau  should  after  a  time 
break  the  yoke  of  J  acob  from  ofl'  his  neck 
(Gen.  xxviii.  40),  the  Edomites  revolt- 
ed, expelled  the  Jewish  viceroy,  and 
chose  a  king  of  their  own.  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  10.)    This  state  of  independence 
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lasted  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah;  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  reco- 
vered the  port  of  Elath  to  Jiidah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  2),  in  which  state  it  re- 
mained till  the  reign  of  Ahaz :  when 
Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  drove 
out  the  Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Sy- 
rians (2  Kings  xvi.  6) ;  Rezin  promis- 
ing to  himself  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  important  traffick  annexed  to 
the  place — the  true  cause  of  all  the 
wars  undertaken  for  its  possession. 
But  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long ;  for  the 
next  year,  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, having  conquered  Rezin,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
became  possessed  of  the  SjTian  con- 
quests in  Edom,  including  the  port  of 
Elath :  which  afterwards  returned  no 
more  to  the  Jews.  Nor  does  it  appear 
after  this  event  to  have  retained  its 
commercial  consequence :  as  the  trade 
so  long  carried  on  through  this  and 
the  sister  port,  is  soon  after  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tpians,  who,  if  they 
made  use  of  this  port  at  all,  appear 
also  to  have  possessed  others  on  the 
western  or  Heroopolitan  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  from  whence  they  conveyed 
their  merchandize  across  the  isthmus 
to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  thence  to 
Tyre. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Edomites  still  retained  a  portion  of 
this  commerce:  the  productions  of 
Arabia  and  India  being  conveyed,  part- 
ly from  the  Red  Sea  and  partly  over- 
land, by  a  route  across  their  country, 
to  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean. 
This  commerce  must  have  been  great- 
ly increased  by  the  fall  of  Tyre,  and 
the  imperfect  and  timid  navigation  of 
the  Indian  seas  which  followed.  But 
before  that  event,  namely,  while  the 
Jews  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  the 
Edomites  were  encroached  upon  by 
the  Nabathajan  Arabs ;  by  whom  they 
were  partly  expelled,  and  with  whom 
the  remainder  were  intermingled.  We 
hear,  in  fact,  no  more  of  the  Edomites 
in  this  quarter:  history  only  making 
mention  of  the  Nabathaei ;  who  were  a 
powerful  people,  and  who,  up  to  the 
time  of  Trajan,  retained  a  considerable 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  East, 
for  which  their  principal  depot  was 
their  capital,  Petra.  But  with  the  rise 
of  Palmyra,  and  the  improved  state 
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of  the  maritime  communication  with  . 
India  under  the  Roman  possessors  of 
Egypt,  the  trade  declined;  the  coun- 
try became  depopulated ;  and  the  Na- 
bathfei,  as  a  people,  like  the  Edomites, 
were  lost.  It  remains  to  be  observed, 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Naba- 
thaei encroached  on  the  Edomites, 
namely,  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  latter  entered  the  vacant  ter- 
ritory of  the  Jews,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  southern  part  of  Judaea, 
and  made  Hebron  their  capital :  where, 
under  the  name  of  Idumceans,  we  find 
them  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  John 
Hyrcanus  subdued  these  Idumaeans  in 
the  year  129  B.C.,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  alternative  either  of  embracing  the 
Jewish  religion,  or  quitting  the  coun- 
try. They  chose  the  former :  and  be- 
ing incorporated  into  tlie  Jewish 
church  and  nation,  were  henceforth 
considered  as  one  people  with  the 
Jews ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  cera,  the  name  of 
Edomites,  or  Idimiaeans,  became  ex- 
tinct here,  as  it  had  done  in  their 
original  country. 

Esau,  when  disappointed  of  his  fa- 
ther's blessing,  was  comforted  by  the 
promise  already  mentioned,  and  by 
that  of  the  goodness  of  the  land  which 
should  be  given  to  him.  "  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven 
from  above."  (Gen.  xxvii.  39.)  And 
such  was  Edom,  or  Mount  Seir :  a  strip 
of  elevated  land  between  the  Desert  of 
Zin  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Petraea  on 
the  east,  enjoying  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing climate,  and  abounding  in  springs, 
pastures,  com,  and  fruits.  (See  Mount 
Seir.)  This  country,  however,  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  was  almost 
unknown  geographically ;  and  the  im- 
portant instruction  to  be  derived  from 
its  present  state,  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  awful  and  circumstantial  pro- 
phecies respecting  it,  was  hid  from  us. 

There  is  something  very  particular 
and  extraordinary  in  the  prophecies 
relating  to  this  country.  (Isaiah xxxi v., 
Jer.  xlix.,  Ezek.  xxiv.,  Joel  iii.,  Amos 
i.,  Obad.,  &  Mai.  i.)  Although  a  king- 
dom long  previous  to  Israel  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  31),  rich  in  its  soil,  almost  im- 
pregnable by   nature,  abounding  in 
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fortresses  and  populous  cities,  and  in- 
hiibited  by  a  warlike  and  commercial, 
and,  of  course,  a  wealthy  peoj)le, — the 
line  of  its  princes  was  to  fail ;  its  pas- 
tures were  to  be  deserted ;  its  cities 
overturned;  its  commerce  diverted 
iuto  other  channels ;  its  whole  extent 
reduced  to  one  wide  scene  of  desola- 
tion ;  and  its  people  and  name  cut  ofl' 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  1 1  may  be 
repeated,  that  there  is  somethin*'!'  more 
than  usually  extraordinary  in  such  a 
condition  of  such  a  country — in  the 
accuracy  with  which  it  was  foretold, 
and  the  supernatural  power  by  which 
it  is  preserved.  In  the  wastes  of  Baby- 
lon, and  even  in  the  stony  soil  of  some 
parts  of  Juda'a,  natural  causes  appear 
as  the  a<i;ents  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
fultilment  of  his  j^urpose :  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  and  the  coun- 
tries left  to  their  inevitable  fate.  But 
Edom,  still  possessing  a  fertile  soil, 
and  a  temperate  and  delightful  cli- 
mate, and  placed  geographically  in 
one  of  the  finest  situations  on  the 
earth  for  independence  and  for  com- 
merce,— that  such  a  country  should  be 
so  abandoned,  is  an  existing  miracle. 
It  was  particularly  foretold  of  Edom, 
that  none  should  pass  through  it  for 
ever.  "  I  will  cut  off  from  Mount 
Seir,"  says  the  Ahnighty,  "  him  that 
passes  out,  and  him  that  retumeth." 
(Isaiah  xxxiv.  10,  Ezek.  xxxv.  7.)  To 
perceive  the  full  force  of  this  denun- 
ciation, the  former  populousness  and 
commerce  of  the  country  must  be  re- 
collected :  that  it  was  covered  with 
cities,  of  which,  now  in  ruins,  Burck- 
hardt  eniunerates  several  in  a  small 
district ;  and  that  it  was  an  emporium 
of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  and  con- 
sequently traversed  by  the  necessary 
roads,  which  were  trodden,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it,  by  armies  of  camels.  But 
now,  although  for  the  most  part  de- 
serted, it  is  perhaps  the  most  inacces- 
sible country  in  the  world ;  w ithout 
roads,  and  guarded  on  its  borders  by 
a  ferocious  set  of  robbers,  who,  like  its 
ancient  possessors,  refuse  a  passage 
through  it.  Every  traveller  who  has 
made  the  attempt,  V  olney,  Biurckhardt, 
Seetzen,  Henniker,  I  rby,  and  Mangles, 
aU  attest  the  difficulty  and  the  danger. 
Of  these,  Burckhardt  and  .Seetzen  are 
the  ordy  two  who  can  be  said  to  have 
passed  through  it ;  and  it  is  remark- 
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able,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Keitli,  that 
both  of  tliese  were  cut  off  shortly  after 
escaping  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
they  there  encountered.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  the 
actual  condition  of  this  country  as  an 
outcast  from  the  nations,  than  is  fur- 
nished in  the  fact,  that  when  Mr. 
Bankes  applied  at  Constantinople  to 
have  Kerek  and  Wady  Mousa  inserted 
in  his  lirman,  the  authorities  returned 
for  answer,  that  they  knew  of  no  such 
places  within  the  Grand  Seignior's 
dominions. 

There  is  another  remarkable  pro- 
phecy in  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  Ki),  de- 
scriptive at  once  of  the  country,  the 
fate  of  the  inhabitjints,  and  their  sin- 
gular dwellings.  "  Thy  tembleness 
hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of 
thine  heart,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the 
height  of  the  hill :  though  thou  should- 
est  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle, 
I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence, 
saith  the  Lord."  The  exact  accord- 
ance of  this  description  of  the  prophet 
with  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
country  and  the  habitations  of  the 
people,  was  unknown,  till  the  re- 
mains at  Wady  Mousa,  the  supposed 
Petra,  were  visited  and  described  by 
Burckhardt,  and  by  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles.  This  city,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world, 
is  situated  in  a  deep  ravine  or  cleft  be- 
twixt rocks  which  rise  on  either  side 
to  a  vast  height ;  in  whose  perpendi- 
cular sides,  the  dwellings  and  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  inhabitants  are  exca- 
vated, in  situations  fully  justifying 
their  being  compared  with  "  eagles* 
nests."  The  entrance  to  this  defile, 
which  runs  about  two  miles  into  the 
mountain,  is  scarcely  more  than  eight 
feet  in  width  ;  but  towards  its  termi- 
nation, where  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  city  stood,  the  \alley  widens  to 
about  300  yards :  the  rocks  by  which 
it  is  shut  in,  vary  in  height  from  80  to 
700  feet ;  the  opening  lietween  them 
being  in  some  ])laces  narrower  at  top 
than  at  the  bottom.  Well  might  the 
Edomites  feel  secure,  and  indulge  in 
"  pride  of  heart,"  in  this  their  strong- 
hold, which  after  all  was  but  the  gate 
to  their  territory :  but  "  their  terrible- 
ness  deceived  them;"  and  their  splen- 
did and  almost  impregnable  city,  for 
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1500  or  1600  years,  has,  with  a  few  re- 
cent exceptions,  been  seen  by  no  hu- 
man eye,  but  that  of  an  occasional 
wandering  Arab,  who  knows  nothing 
of  its  history,  and  cares  nothing  for 
its  curious  remains. 

It  was  further  predicted  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coiintry,  that  they  should  be 
called  "  the  border  of  wickedness." 
(Mai.  i.  4.)  And  at  this  day,  the  savage 
hordes  who  hold  possession  of  the  dis- 
tricts about  the  skirts  of  Mount  Seir 
are  represented,  both  by  travellers  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  as  a  treacherous  and 
bloodthirsty  race,  at  war  with  every 
body ;  to  whom  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, or  even  those  of  humanity,  are 
unknown ;  whose  very  trade  is  robbery 
and  murder.  Burckhardt  was  stripped 
by  them  of  every  thing  he  had,  even 
to  the  rags  which  covered  his  wound- 
ed ankles ;  and  the  very  Arabs  of  the 
Desert  are  afraid  to  meddle  with  them. 

The  reader  will  find  the  prophecies 
relating  to  this  countiy  more  largely 
illustrated  in  the  admirable  treatise  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith. 

From  the  land  of  Edom,  the  Red 
Sea,  by  a  curious  mistake,  acquired 
its  present  name.  This  sea,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Greeks,  was  called  by 
the  neighbouring  nations  Yam  Edom, 
or  the  Sea  of  Edom  ;  which  the  Gre- 
cians mistaking  for  an  appellative,  in- 
stead of  a  proper  name,  converted  into 
the  Red  Sea ;  Edom  in  the  Hebrew 
signifying  red. 

EDREI,  oneof  the  two  capital  cities 
(Ashtaroth  being  the  other)  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  a  city  afterwards 
called  Adra,  or  Adraa,  seated  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Hieromax,  about 
20  mUes  east  of  Abila,  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Decapolis.  Here  Og,  the  gigan- 
tic king  of  Bashan,  was  defeated  by 
the  Israelites ;  and  his  kingdom  given 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  Burckhardt  say  s,that  it  is  found 
in  a  village  at  present  called  Draa. 

EGLON,  a  city  taken  by  Joshua 
from  the  Canaanites,  next  after  La- 
chish.  (Josh.  x.  34.)  The  king  of  this 
place  was  one  of  the  five  who  went  to 
attack  the  Gibeonites  for  having  made 
peace  with  the  Israelites;  but  were 
defeated  by  Joshua,  and  slain  at  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  had 
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fled  for  concealment.  (Josh.  x.  1 — 27.) 
Eglon  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

EGYPT,  a  country  of  Africa,  called 
also  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  land 
of  Mizraim,  and  the  land  of  Ham;  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  at  the  present 
day,  Masr,  and  Misr ;  and  by  the  na- 
tive Egyptians,  Chemi,  or  the  land  of 
Ham.  The  name  Egypt  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
aia,  signifying  a  laud  or  country,  and 
K-oTTTos,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt : 
which  was  further  softened  by  the 
Greeks  into  ai7V7rTos ;  and  called,  from 
them,  by  the  Latins,  Egyptus.  Mane- 
tho,  according  to  Josephus,  says,  that 
Egypt  derived  its  name  from  Sethosis, 
one  of  its  kiugs ;  who  was  also  called 
Egjptus.  Mr.  Faber  derives  the  name 
from  Ai-Capht,  or  the  land  of  the  Caph- 
torim ;  from  whom  also  the  modern 
Egyptians  derive  their  name  of  Cophts. 
The  modern  Arabic  names  clearly  be- 
speak their  derivation  from  the  found- 
er of  the  country. 

Egypt  was  first  peopled  after  the 
Deluge  by  Mizraim,  or  Mizr,  the  son 
of  Ham ;  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Menes,  recorded  in  Egyp- 
tian history  as  the  first  king.  Every 
thing  relating  to  the  subsequent  his- 
tory and  condition  of  this  country,  for 
many  ages,  is  involved  in  fable.  Nor 
have  we  any  clear  information  from 
heathen  writers,until  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
and  his  son  Cambyses :  when  the  line 
of  Egyptian  princes  ceased,  in  agree- 
ment with  prophecies  to  that  efiect. 
Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  has 
given  a  list  of  thirty  dynasties ;  which, 
if  successive,  make  a  period  of  5300 
years  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  or  3282 
years  more  than  the  real  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  chronology.  But 
this  is  a  manifest  forgery :  which  has, 
nevertheless,  been  appealed  to  by  infi- 
del writers,  as  authority  against  the 
veracity  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  pretended  succes- 
sion of  princes,  if  aU  of  them  can  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  at  all,  con- 
stituted several  distinct  dynasties,  rul- 
ing in  different  cities  at  the  same  time : 
thus  these  were  the  kingdoms  of 
Thebes,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanis. 

Herodotus,  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
particularly  the  former,  have  given  us 
almost  all  that  we  possess  of  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Egypt;  but  as  their 
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information  was  derived  from  the 
priests,  it  was  necessarily  tinctured 
with  their  vain  and  legendary  preten- 
sions. Enough,  however,  is  obtained 
from  these  sources,  to  illustrate  some 
parts  of  Scriptiure  history  connected 
with  this  country  ;  and  to  shew  that 
its  inhabitants,  though  enslaved  by 
the  most  deplorable  superstitions,  en- 
joyed a  form  of  government,  and  of 
social  institutions,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
vancement in  science  and  the  arts, 
superior  to  those  of  any  country  in  that 
early  age  of  the  world,  it  is  indeed 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Egyptians,  in- 
troduces us  to  them,  as  a  people  alrea- 
dy arri\ed,  comparatively,  at  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  every  branch 
of  useful  and  refined  knowledge  :  as- 
tronomy, physics,  agriculture,  medi- 
cine,jurisprudence,architecture,paint- 
ing,  and  sculpture ;  with  many  useful 
and  ornamental  manufactures,  particu- 
larly fine  linen,  and  embroidered  work : 
these  were  caiTied  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, in  which,  for  many  centuries 
at  least,  they  must  have  remained  un- 
equalled by  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  Chaldaeans  were  their 
early  rivals  in  the  sciences ;  and  the 
Sidonians  and  Tyrians,  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  We 
find  Egypt  renowned  for  its  learning 
in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  who  was  "learn- 
ed in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians :" 
whereas,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Solomon,  400  years  afterwards,  that 
we  hear  any  thing  of  the  wisdom  or 
ingenuity  of  other  nations.  This  prince, 
we  are  told,  excelled  in  knowledge, 
"  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
east  country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt:"  and  the  same  prince  employ- 
ed Sidonian  workmen,  who  were  the 
most  skilful  artificers  of  their  time,  in 
the  building  of  his  Temple.  Homer, 
likewise,  about  the  same  a^ra,  or  a  lit- 
tle later,  celebrates  the  Sidonians  as 
excelling  in  many  useful  and  ingeni- 
ous arts.  But  Egypt  was  the  fountain 
whence  all  other  nations  derived  their 
knowledge ;  and  to  which  the  priest, 
the  legislator,  and  the  philosopher,  of 
every  country,  repaired  for  instruction. 
It  is  true,  that  the  glory  of  early  sci- 
ence, especially  in  astronomy,  is  de- 
manded for  Chaldaja,  and  probably,  as 
far  as  regards  that  science,  with  jus- 
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tice :  but  however  this  may  be,  it  was 
even  in  this  instance  eventually  eclipsed 
and  superseded  by  that  of  Egypt.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  wonderful,  that  literatiu-e 
and  the  usefid  arts  should  have  found 
a  more  genial  soil  beneath  the  com- 
paratively mild  and  politic  government 
of  Egypt,  than  under  the  blind  and 
tyrannous  despotism  of  Assyria. 

Egypt  was,  besides,  more  fortunate 
in  its  geographical  position :  which 
forming  the  centre  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  gave 
it  a  more  extended  intercoiirse  with 
the  known  parts  of  the  earth.  For  the 
extension  of  this  intercourse,  it  was 
also  much  indebted  to  its  commercial 
advantages.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, that  the  Egyptians  were  be- 
come famous  for  their  excellence  in 
many  useful  arts  and  manufactures ; 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  were 
not  confined  to  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  formed  articles  of  export  and 
exchange  with  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. But  the  wealth  and  general 
intercourse  of  Egypt,  were  much  fa- 
voured by  the  share  which  it  enjoyed 
of  the  trade  with  the  East:  the  pro- 
ducts of  which,  first  arriving  at  the 
Assyrian  or  Chalda?an  capitals,  were 
from  thence  conveyed  to  Egypt  by  the 
Cushite,  and  subsequently  by  the  Mi- 
dianite  and  Ishmaelite  traders  ;  who, 
like  their  descendants,  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day,  with  their  horses  and 
camels,  were  the  common  carriers  of 
all  that  part  of  the  world.  It  was  to  a 
party  of  these  travelling  merchants, 
that  Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren : 
and  it  is  the  same  people,  whom  Isaiah 
addresses,  as  the  "  travelling  compa- 
nies of  Dedanim"  (ch.  xxi.);  which 
people  were  the  descendants,  either 
of  Dedan,  the  son  of  Raamah,  the  son 
of  Cush,  or  of  Jokshan,  the  son  of 
Abraham,  or  of  both. 

But  the  staple  commodity,  and  true 
source  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
Egypt,  was  its  com :  the  growth  of 
which  was  so  abundant,  as  to  aflford  at 
all  times  considerable  supplies  to  the 
neighbouring  countries,  particularly 
Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  in  times  of 
scarcity  or  famine,  which  were  fre- 
quently felt  in  those  comitries,  Egjpt 
^onc  could  save  their  numerous  popu- 
lation from  starving.  We  have  an  af- 
fecting story  of  this  kind,  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  Egypt, 
in  fact,  unlike  every  other  country  on 
the  globe,  brought  forth  its  pro- 
duce independent  of  the  seasons 
and  the  skies;  and  while  conti- 
nued drought  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  brought  one  season  of  scar- 
city after  another,  the  granaries  of 
Egypt  were  full. 

For  this  extraordinary  and  unceas- 
ing fertility,  Egjpt,  otherwise  one  of 
the  driest  and  most  barren  countries 
in  the  w orld,  was  indebted  to  its  river, 
the  Nile;  whose  extensive,  and  peri- 
odical iniuidation,  gave  to  the  soil 
which  it  watered,  that  astonishing  fe- 
cundity, which  enabled  it  to  support  a 
population,  exceeding  by  many  times 
its  own,  numerous  as  it  was ;  and 
numerous  indeed  it  must  have  been, 
since  we  find  that  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  occupied  only  one  corner 
of  the  land,  amounted,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  led  out  by  Moses,  to 
(iOO,000  adult  males :  from  which  the 
whole  number  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  2,000,000.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jowett  has  given  a  striking  example 
of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  Egypt,  which  is  alluded  to  in 
Gen.  xli.  47,  "  The  earth  brought  forth 
by  handfuls."  "  I  picked  up  at  ran- 
dom," says  Mr.  Jowett,  "  a  few  stalks 
out  of  the  thick  corn-fields.  We  count- 
ed the  number  of  stalks  which  sprout- 
ed from  single  grains  of  seed ;  care- 
fully pulling  to  pieces  each  root,  in 
order  to  see  that  it  was  but  one  plant. 
The  iirst  had  seven  stalks ;  the  next, 
three ;  the  next,  nine ;  then  eighteen ; 
then  fourteen.  Each  stalk  would  have 
been  an  ear." 

All  these  advantages,  scientific,  poli- 
tical, and  commercial,  were  doubtless 
augmented  by  the  invention  of  ship- 
ping ;  w  hich  w  as  probably  in  the  time 
of  Sesostris :  the  first  we  have  any  ac- 
count of,  being  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch ;  who  is  said  to  have  fitted 
out  a  fleet  of  400  vessels  on  the  Red 
JSea  for  hostile  purposes;  or,  which 
perhaps  may  be  better  relied  upon, 
the  first  ship  seen  in  Greece,  then  first 
rising  into  notice,  was  that  in  which 
Danaus,  the  brother  of  Sesostris,  sail- 
ed from  Egypt,  and  arrived  at  Rhodes. 
It  is  true,  that  the  histories  of  both 
Sesostris  and  Danaus  are  considered 
by  some  as  fabulous  ;  that  they  refer 
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to  events,  and  not  to  persons.  But 
even  in  this  light,  and  setting  entirely 
aside  the  extravagant  exploits  related 
of  the  former,  such  of  these  events  as 
particularly  concern  the  histories  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the  tradition 
which  fixes  them  at  a  certain  aera,  may 
be  better  depended  upon.  The  sera 
of  these  maritime  expeditions  was 
about  1500  years  before  Christ;  and 
from  this  time,  to  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
byses,  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  the  Egyptians  may  be  said  to 
have  enj  oy  ed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  resources  and  advantages  which 
have  been  described.  Its  commerce,  in- 
deed, had  been  engrossed  by  the  more 
enterprising  Phoenicians;  but  Egypt 
still  continued  the  resort  of  the  curious 
and  the  learned  of  all  nations — the 
general  museum  and  academy  of  the 
world :  for  within  a  short  period  of  the 
latter  sera,  namely,  from  600  to  526 
years  before  Christ,  Thales  and  Pytha- 
goras studied  in  Egypt,  and  derived 
from  thence  their  systems  of  astro- 
nomy and  of  ethics. 

But  if  Egypt  was  the  parent  of  the 
sciences,  it  was  equally  so  of  that  mon- 
strous system  of  polytheism  and  ido- 
latry, which,  with  objects  of  worship 
the  most  contemptible,  and  rites  the 
most  absurd,  debased,  and  obscene, 
was  from  hence  diffused  over  theWest- 
ern  nations.  Even  the  Jews  were  so 
perverted  by  their  education  in  this 
country,  that  notwithstanding  a  great 
part  of  the  laws  and  institutes  of  Moses 
Avere  designed  to  wean  them  from  its 
idols,  and  from  the  manners  and  mo- 
rals of  the  Egyptians,  they  long  re- 
tained a  fondness  for  them ;  and  were 
even  ready  to  abandon  the  abstract 
worship  of  a  true  but  invisible  God, 
for  the  "  likenesses"  of  Egypt.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Moses,  although  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
them,  gives  no  explanation  of  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics ; 
no  clue  to  their  interpretation:  he 
merely  condemns  them,  as  universally 
idolatrous  and  abominable. 

The  first  species  of  worship  after  the 
departure  of  mankind  from  the  true 
God,  was  that  of  the  host  of  heaven : 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  TTie  next 
descent  was  to  that  of  idolatry  more 
properly  speaking,  or  the  adoration  of 
visible  representations  of  the  heavenly 
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objects;  to  which  the  names  Baal, 
Adar  or  Azar,  Nebo,  (Jad,  Sec,  were 
given :  which  names,  sometimes  seve- 
ral of  them  put  together,  were  assumed 
as  honourable  titles  by  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  monarchs;  which  is 
what  Moses  alludes  to  by  putting  the 
namesof  their  gods  upon  them.(Numb. 
vi.  27.)  The  next  step  in  the  progi'ess 
of  idolatry,  was  the  canonization  and 
worship  of  hero-gods,  or  deified  mor- 
tals ;  whose  bodies  the  Egyptian  priests 
affirmed  that  they  had  in  their  pos- 
session, embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
their  sepulchres.  Of  these  were  the 
deities  called  Chronus,  Rhea,  Osiris, 
Onis,Typhon,  I  sis,  and  Nephthe :  who, 
at  their  deaths,  were  supposed  to  have 
migrated  into  some  stiir,  of  which  they 
became  the  animating  principle.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  eight  others, 
whom  the  Egyptians,  in  their  chrono- 
logy, called  demi-gods ;  to  whom  Dio- 
dorus  gives  the  names  of  Sol,  Satur- 
nus,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Vulcauus, 
Vesta,  and  Mercurius ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  are  but  other  names  for  the  hero- 
gods  ;  and  who  arc  said  to  have  reign- 
ed in  Egypt  before  Menes  or  Mizraim ; 
and  are,  in  consequence,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Shuckford  to  have  lived  before  the 
Flood.  But  there  is  room  enough  for 
these  personages  amongst  the  crooked 
and  multifarious  legends  of  Egypt, 
without  supposing  them  to  be  ante- 
diluvian. 

At  what  time  these  corruptions  be- 
gan is  not  known.  The  worship  of  the 
hea\'enly  luminaries  probably  had  its 
origin  with  the  sons  of  Cush  at  Babel ; 
and  soon  found  its  way  to  Egypt,  if 
it  was  not  introduced  by  Mizraim  him- 
self Here,  if  not  at  IBabylon  before, 
the  eight  primary  demi-gods  w  ere  de- 
rived from  the  Diluvian  Ogdoad — the 
eight  sacred  persons  saved  in  the  ark : 
who,  in  the  astnd  scheme  of  the  Hie- 
rophants,  were,  in  their  apotheosis, 
translated  to  the  eight  luminaries  of 
the  solar  system  then  known,  namely, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  six  planets ;  of 
which  they  became  respectively  the 
soul,  or  presiding  and  animating  pow- 
er. That  idols,  graven  images  of  ani- 
mals, existed  in  Egypt  during  the  stay 
of  the  Israelites,  is  evident  from  the 
Second  Commandment;  and  from  the 
demand  on  Aaron,  immediately  after 
their  departure  from  that  country,  to 
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make  them  gods  which  should  lead 
them,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  set  up  the  golden  calf,  and  offer- 
ed burnt-offerings  to  it.  That  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  such  images  was  a  direct 
adoration,  such  as  is  due  to  God  alone, 
is  evident  from  the  injunction,  "Thou 
shall  not  bow  doum-  to  them,  nor  serve 
them."  'Tlie  same  species  of  idolatry 
appears  about  this  time  to  have  been 
very  general.  Before  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
we  lind  them  seduced  into  the  worship 
of  Biud-Peor,  the  great  idol  of  the 
Moabitcs ;  and  shortly  after  this  trans- 
action, Moses  threatens  the  people, 
that  if  they  fell  into  the  practice  of 
any  kind  of  idolatry,  tliey  should,  as  a 
punishment,  be  wholly  given  up  to  it ; 
and  should  be  scattered  among  the 
nations,  where  they  should  "  serve  gods 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and 
stone,  which  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor 
eat  nor  smell."  (Deut.  iv.  28.)  But  the 
adoration  of  the  heavenly  host  still 
existed,  witliout  the  intervention  of 
images,  as  appears  from  Deut.  iv.  W. 
This  form  of  worship,  indeed,  was 
maintained  in  its  pure  state  by  the 
Arabians,downto  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
The  Egyptians  were  the  most  learn- 
ed of  all  the  early  nations.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  panegyric  on  Moses,  that  he 
"  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians :"  and  of  Solomon,  it  is  said, 
that  his  "  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt."  But 
we  shall  form  a  very  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  this  wisdom  and  learning,  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  science  of 
modem  times.  They  consisted  of  as- 
tronomy, geometry,  theology,  chrono- 
logy and  tradition,  divination,  agri- 
culture, and  physic.  Of  these  sciences, 
the  first  was  that  for  which  the  early 
Egj'ptians  were  the  most  celebrated. 
It  was  the  most  abstruse ;  and  entered 
more  or  less  into  everj'  other.  Their 
serene  climate,  and  cloudless  sky,  gave 
them  great  advantages  in  observing 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  by  noting  these  for  a  number  of 
years,  they  brought  them  into  a  .sys- 
tem, defective  indeed,  but  creditable 
to  their  early  and  unassisted  efforts : 
though  it  is  probable,  tliat  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  both  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Babylonians,  were  contuiu- 
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ations  of  those  handed  down  to  them 
by  Noah ;  who  was  evidently  a  man  of 
skill  and  science,  as  well  as  piety,  and 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
nine  centuries  on  the  earth,  without 
acquiring  at  least  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  this  primary  science  to  re- 
gulate the  year.  Jn  this  way  only  may 
be  explained  the  otherwise  extrava- 
gant and  fabulous  series  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  coin- 
cidence in  the  astronomical  formulae 
of  these  nations  with  those  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians and  the  Chinese,  which  evi- 
dently bespeaks  some  common  origin. 
It  was  not,  however,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Sir  John  Marsham,  till 
the  time  of  Assis,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sixth  of  the  shepherd  kings, 
whose  reign  is  placed  about  1339  years 
before  Christ,  a  little  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  that  the  Egyptians  disco- 
vered that  the  year  consisted  of  365 
days.  Nor  were  they  able  to  foretel 
an  eclipse :  which  was  first  attempted 
by  Thales,  the  Milesian,  800  years  af- 
ter. But  this  science,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians,  became  perverted  to 
uses  widely  different  from  the  legiti- 
mate ones  of  astronomy,  properly 
speaking.  From  long  and  patient  ob- 
servation of  the  luminaries  of  the  hea- 
vens, they  thought  they  could  foretel 
things  to  come,  and  the  fate  to  which 
every  person  was  born.  These  objects 
had  long  become  deities  in  their  eyes, 
gifted  with  separate  and  particular 
powers ;  possessing  influences  over  the 
destinies  of  man,  the  constitution  of 
the  elements,  and  the  order  of  natui'e : 
which  they  persuaded  themselves,  by 
long  study  and  certain  arts,  they  could 
themselves  control.  One  of  these  dei- 
ties, according  to  Herodotus,  presided 
over  each  day  of  the  week,  and  each 
month  of  the  year.  Astronomy,  in 
fact,  degenerated  into  astrology ;  and 
the  labour  of  years  was  consumed  in 
acquiring  the  power  of  foretelling 
events,  calculating  nativities,  inter- 
preting dreams,  and  workmg  wonders 
— an  imaginary  art,  which  has  had  its 
devotees  and  its  dupes  in  every  na- 
tion ;  some  pretensions  to  which  may 
stiU  be  seen  in  this  enlightened  coun- 
try in  the  annual  eff'usions  of  Moore's 
Almanack.  That  this  science  consti- 
tuted the  chief  pursuit  of  the  learned 
of  both  Egypt  and  Chaldsa,  appears 
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from  the  style  in  which  its  professors 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  When 
Pharaoh  dreamed  his  dream  of  the  fat 
and  lean  kine,  he  sent  for  "  aU  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  ivise 
men  thereof,"  (a  goodly  number,  no 
doubt,)  to  interpret  it;  which,  how- 
ever, none  of  them  were  able  to  do. 
And  in  the  same  manner,  the  astrolo- 
gers and  soothsayers  whom  Belshazzar 
sent  for,  to  interpret  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  are  termed  "  the  tvise  men 
of  Babylon."  So  also  the  magicians 
and  sorcerers  summoned  by  Pharaoh, 
to  imitate  the  miracles  of  Moses,  are 
termed  ivise  men.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  attending  this  lat- 
ter transaction,  is  the  facility  with 
which  these  miracles  were  repeated  by 
the  magicians :  which,  from  their  ap- 
pearing to  excite  no  surprise,  but  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  confirming  Pharaoh 
in  his  obstinacy,  and  impressing  him 
with  a  beUef  that  those  of  Moses  were 
of  no  better  kind,  shew  that  such  tricks 
were  common — a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  learned ;  who  w  ere  thought,  by 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  influence 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  to  be  able  to  work  such 
miracles.  But  these  were  real  mira- 
cles. It  is  impossible  that  by  any  art 
of  magic  a  dry  stafi'  could  be  tiurued 
into  a  living  serpent ;  that  frogs  could 
be  created ;  or  water  turned  into  blood. 
How  was  this  ?  The  only  solution  of 
the  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Divine  agency,  which  permitted  these 
transformations  to  impose  on  the  cre- 
dulous Pharaoh,  and  to  harden  his 
stubborn  spirit:  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  miracles  which  the 
magicians  could  not  imitate. 

The  body  of  magicians  and  astrolo- 
gers was  divided  into  bands,  called 
by  the  names  of  diviners,  observers  of 
times,  enchanters,  witches  (pythonis- 
sas),  charmers,  consulters  with  fami- 
liar spirits  (or  pythons),  wizards  (also 
pythons),  and  necromancers.  (Deut. 
xviii.)  The  observers  of  times  were 
the  astrologers  ;  the  diviners,  enchant- 
ers, and  necromancers,  were  jugglers : 
one  of  whose  instruments  of  decep- 
tion, still  in  use  with  the  pretenders 
to  these  arts,  was  the  divining  cup, 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Joseph.  (Gen. 
xliv.  5.)  The  witches  and  wizards,  and 
the  consulters  with  familiar  spirits, 
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were  pythons:  those  who,  like  their 
successors  in  Greece,  by  a  real  or  pre- 
tended communication  with  infernal 
powers,  or  with  the  spirits  of  dead 
men,  delivered  oracles.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  such  oracles: 
some  supposing  them  to  have  been 
throughout  nothing  better  than  an 
imposture ;  and  others,  that  they  were 
really  the  voice  of  demons,  by  which 
mankind,  wholly  departed  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  were  permit- 
ted to  be  directed  or  deluded — an  opi- 
nion which  is  certiiinly  countenanced 
by  the  story  of  Saul  and  the  pythoness 
of  Endor,  as  well  as  by  the  very  re- 
markable one  of  Cra?sus  and  the  Ora- 
cle of  Delphi,  as  related  by  Herodotus. 
Some  extraordinary  and  even  super- 
natural powers  of  divination  were 
shewn,  down  to  the  time  of  our  Savi- 
our and  the  Apostles,  by  those  who 
were  possessed  with  infernal  spirits. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  in 
the  young  woman  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  (ch.  xvi.) :  and  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  that  what  in  our 
translation  is  called  "  a  spirit  of  divi- 
nation,'''' is,  in  the  Greek,  "  a  spirit  of 
Python  ;"  plainly  implying,  that  the 
demon  which  made  use  of  the  organs 
of  this  girl  of  Philippi,  and  that  which 
inspired  the  Delphic  Pythia,  were  of 
the  same  kind.  Now  the  former  was 
evidently  an  intelligent  spirit,  which 
lived  and  acted  in  some  incomprehen- 
sible manner  in  the  person  of  the  fe- 
male, independent  of  her  animal  or 
rational  powers,  and  directed  oracular 
responses  over  which  she  had  no 
control. 

The  geometry  of  the  Egj'ptians  may 
be  considered  respectable,  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  science.  It  was,  in 
fact,  in  some  degree  the  offspring  of 
necessity;  being  required  in  measur- 
ing and  making  draughts  of  their 
lands.  Their  theology  and  divination 
have  already  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon.  In  agriculture  may  the  Egyp- 
tians be  considered  as  most  proficient : 
but  this  science  was  too  simple  to  re- 
quire either  much  study  or  much  ob- 
servation :  no  variety  of  soils  or  sys- 
tem of  manuring,  no  change  of  crops 
or  consultation  of  climate  or  seasons, 
required  their  attention.  The  soil  was 
fertilized  by  the  Nile,  and  inexhausti- 
bly productive ;  while  the  seasons 
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preseiTed  their  course  with  unceasing 
regularity. 

The  science  of  physic  had,  perhaps, 
its  origin  in  Egypt.  But  it  was  for 
many  centuries  a  rude  and  empyrical 
art,  which  had  little  reference  to  the 
cure  of  diseases :  being  encumbered 
with  many  absurd  astrological  and 
theological  dogmas,  and  consisting  ra- 
ther in  the  administration  of  periodi- 
cal purgations,  and  the  simpler  parts 
of  surgery,  than  in  any  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  removing  actual  disease.  The 
first  mention  of  physicians  on  record 
is  in  the  history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  2) : 
but  their  office  was  not  to  heal  the  liv- 
ing, but  to  embalm  the  dead.  There 
was  indeed  little  occasion  for  physi- 
cians, in  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  there  were  few  diseases. 
Strength  of  constitution,  and  tempe- 
rate habits,  preserved  life  till  it  was 
fairly  worn  out  by  age.  Premature 
death  by  disease  was,  indeed,  so  rare, 
that  it  was  considered  as  a  Divine  pu- 
nishment for  some  signal  wickedness ; 
and  when  such  diseases  did  occur,  the 
patient  resorted,  not  to  the  physician, 
but  to  the  gods,  the  diviners,  and 
the  prophets.  Such  was  the  practice 
long  after :  of  which  several  instances 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Thus 
Jeroboam,  when  his  son  was  sick,  sent 
to  the  prophet  Ahijah.  (1  Kings  xiv.) 
Ahaziah,  when  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, sent  to  Baal-Zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekron.  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  And  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  sent  to  Elisha.  (2  Kings 
viii.  8.)  But  Asa,  some  years  before 
the  two  latter  transactions,  and  about 
!>17  years  before  Christ,  consulted  the 
physicians  for  a  disease  in  his  feet, 
probably  the  gout ;  which  is  the  first 
time  that  physicians  are  so  mentioned : 
and  even  these  probably  operated  more 
by  vaticination  than  by  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate remedies  ;  as  the  application 
of  Asa  to  them  is  condemned  as  an  act 
of  impiety.  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12.)  In  the 
mean  while,  how  ever,  surgery,  such  as 
it  was,  appears  to  have  been  cultiva- 
ted, and  to  have  had  its  professors  at 
different  places.  Thus  Jchoram,  king 
of  Israel,  when  wounded  in  battle  at 
Ramoth-Gilead,S84  years  beforeChrist, 
was  carried  to  Jczreel  to  be  cured.  (2 
Kings  viii.  28,  29.)  About  the  same 
time,  we  find  the  physicians  of  Homer 
practising  only  surgery.     In   this,  in- 
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deed,  consisted  the  whole  art  of  medi- 
cine, till  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
Hippocrates,  a  Grecian,  and  native  of 
the  island  of  Coos;  who,  about  430 
years  before  Christ,  first  reduced  it  to 
a  science,  and  laid  down  rules  for  cli- 
nical practice.  So  eminent  was  this 
physician,  and  so  little  was  known  of 
medicine  in  other  countries,  that  a 
message  was  sent  to  him  by  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  to  invite  him, 
with  the  promise  of  large  rewards,  to 
come  into  Persia,  to  give  his  assistance 
in  the  pestilence  which  was  then  ra- 
ging throughout  the  East.  Long  sub- 
sequent to  this,  physic  continued  at  so 
low  an  ebb  in  Egypt,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  the  Egyptians,  like  the  Baby- 
lonians, had  no  better  method  of  ma- 
naging their  sick,  than  exposing  them 
to  the  inspection  of  passengers ;  that 
any  one  who  had  been  similarly  af- 
fected, might  tell  by  what  means  he 
had  recovered.  Nor  has  the  heal- 
ing art  made  any  considerable  ad- 
vances in  this  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries to  the  present  day. 

The  architecture  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians, at  least  that  of  their  cities  and 
dwellings,  was  rude  and  simple :  they 
coidd  indeed  boast  of  little  in  either 
■external  elegance  or  internal  comfort ; 
since  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  men 
and  beasts  lived  together.The  materials 
of  their  stnicture  were  bricks  of  clay, 
bound  together  with  chopped  straw, 
and  baked  in  the  sun.  Such  were  the 
bricks  which  the  Israelites  were  em- 
ployed in  making ;  and  of  which  the 
cities  of  Pithom  and  Eameses  were 
built.  Their  composition  was  neces- 
sarily perishable ;  and  explains  why 
it  is  that  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Egj'pt  are  to  be  found.  They 
would  indeed  last  longer  in  the  dry 
climate  of  this  country  than  in  any 
other:  but  even  here,  they  must  gra- 
dually decay  and  crumble  to  dust; 
and  the  cities  so  constructed  become 
*'  heaps."  Of  precisely  the  same  mate- 
rials are  the  villages  of  Egypt  built  at 
this  day.  "  Village  after  village,"  says 
Mr.Jowett,  speaking  of  Tentyra,  "  built 
of  unburnt  brick,  crumbling  into  ruins, 
and  giving  place  to  new  habitations, 
have  raised  the  earth  in  some  parts, 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  summit  of 
the  temple.  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  we 
find  the  towns  built  in  this  manner, 
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upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rubbish 
of  the  former  habitations.  The  ex- 
pression in  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxx.  18), 
literally  applies  to  Egypt,  in  the  very 
meanest  sense,  The  city  shall  he  huild- 
ed  upon  her  mim  heap :  and  the  expres- 
sion in  Job  (ch.  xv.  28),  might  be  illus- 
trated by  many  of  these  deserted  hov- 
els,//e  dwelleth  in  desolate  cities,  and  in 
houses  iohich  no  man  inhabiteth,  which 
are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more 
touching  is  the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  19; 
where  the  perishing  generations  of 
men  are  fitly  compared  to  habitations 
of  the  frailest  materials,  built  upon  the 
heap  of  similar  dwelling-places,  now 
reduced  to  rubbish  ;  Hoiv  much  less  in 
them  that  divell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose 
foundation  is  in  the  dust .'"  (Christian 
Researches,  p.  131.) — Of  similar  mate- 
rials the  villages  in  Palestine  were 
built ;  and  to  a  house  so  constructed 
in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  our  Saviour 
alludes  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
(Matt.  vii.  26,  27.)  To  similar  houses, 
oiu"  Saviour,  in  the  same  sermon,  also 
appears  to  allude,  when  he  exhorts  his 
disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasures 
"  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal."  As  an  illustration  of  this  pas- 
sage, Mr.  Ward  says,  that,  in  India, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
thieves  to  dig  through  such  walls  for 
plunder,  while  the  sleeping  inhabit- 
ants, undisturbed  by  the  silent  opera- 
tion, remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 

The  splendid  temples  of  Egypt  were 
built  in  ages  long  subsequent  to  those 
now  referred  to :  not,  in  all  probability, 
till  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  have 
no  authority  for  believing  that  there 
were  any  covered  heathen  temples  in 
the  world  before  the  one  erected  by 
that  monarch.  We  read,  indeed,  in 
Homer,  Pausanias,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Eusebius,  and  other  writers,  of  re/xevq 
fao(,andj3cD/ioi,builtbyCadmus,Cecrops, 
and  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  of 
these  were  temples  in  the  general 
meaning  of  the  teim.  The  Teufv-n,  w  ere 
sacred  enclosiures,  or  groves,  consecra- 
ted by  all  the  other  nations  to  their 
divinities:  such  were  the  groves  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  Israelites,  and  the 
Druids.  The  vaot,  w  ere  probably  no- 
thing more  than  similar  imcovered 
enclosures.  The  ;8a),uoj,  were  altars ; 
such  as  were  erected  by  Abraham, 
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Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  places  where 
they  fixed  tlieir  habitation ;  and  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  If  there 
were  any  other  temples  in  nse  in  this 
early  ag:e,  they  were  subterranean — 
rocky  excavations:  many  highly  la- 
boured instances  of  which  are  ibund 
throughout  the  East,  particularly  in 
India.  It  is  well  observed  by  Dr. 
Shuckford,  that  temples  made  no  great 
figiire  in  Homer's  time.  If  they  had, 
he  would  not  have  lost  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  CNcrting  his  genius  on  so 
grand  a  subject;  as  has  been  done  by 
Virgil,  in  his  description  of  the  tem- 
ple built  by  Dido  at  Carthage.  The 
first  heathen  temples  were  probably 
nothing  more  than  mean  buildings, 
which  ser\  cd  merely  as  a  shelter  from 
the  weather :  of  which  kind  was,  pro- 
bably, the  house  of  the  Philistine  god 
Dagon.  But  when  the  fame  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  had  reached  other  coun- 
tries, it  excited  them  to  imitate  its 
splendour ;  and  nation  vied  with  na- 
tion in  the  structures  erected  to  their 
several  deities.  All  were  however  out- 
done, at  least  in  massiveness  and  dura- 
bility, by  the  Egyptians ;  the  architec- 
tural design  of  whose  temples,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Grecian  edifices,  was 
borrowed  from  the  stems  and  branches 
of  the  grove  temples. 

The  wonder  of  Egj'pt,  the  Pyramids, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a  particu- 
lar description.  They  are  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  about  three  miles 
Irom  the  village  of  Gheeza,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  and  foiu:  miles 
south-west  of  Cairo.  There  are  three 
principal  ones ;  the  largest  of  which  is 
about  480  feet  high,  and  700  on  each 
side  at  the  base.  The  time  when,  the 
Jking,  or  kings,  by  whom,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which,  these  stupendous 
monuments  were  erected,  being  long 
antecedent  to  authentic  history , are  veil- 
ed in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Herodotus  indeed  says,  that  these  three 
pyramids  were  built,  the  first  byCheops, 
the  thii'd  from  Sesostris,  designing  it 
for  his  sepulchre;  the  second  by  his 
daughter,  and  was  rendered  infamous 
as  the  fruits  of  her  prostitiition;  and 
the  third  by  Chc])hren,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Cheops.  But  all  this 
is  to  be  received  on  the  authority  of 
the  priests  of  Memphis ;  w  hose  fables 
entitle  them  to  little  credit.  Herodo- 
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tus  also  says,  that  on  one  of  the  pyra- 
mids was  an  inscription,  expressing 
the  expense  of  the  articles  of  food  con- 
sumed by  the  laljourcrs  ;  radishes,  oni- 
ons, and  garlick  ;  which  cost  KiOO  ta- 
lents of  silver.  The  same  liistorian 
likewise  admires  the  further  sum 
which  must  have  been  expended  in 
food  and  clothes:  so  that  the  vegeta- 
bles which  amounted  to  such  a  sum, 
and  which,  from  their  profusion  in 
this  country,  were  no  doubt  clieap 
enough,  were  not  the  only  food;  pro- 
bably bread  was  added.  Diodoinis 
Siculus  says,  that  o(i,0()0  workmen  were 
employed  20  years  in  building  the  py- 
ramid of  ("hcmmis:  and  Herodotus 
says,  that  1 00,000  men  were  employed 
in  bringing  stones  irom  the  quarries  in 
the  Arabian  mountains,  10,000  at  a 
time,  who  were  relieved  every  three 
months;  that  10  years  were  spent  in 
building  a  bridge  over  the  Nile,  five 
furlongs  in  length,  60  feet  broad,  and 
48  high,  all  of  polished  stone,  with 
figures  of  various  animals  car^  ed  on 
it ;  and  20  more  years  in  building  the 
great  pyramid. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some 
eminent  men,  that  the  pyramids  were 
the  work  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
captivity,  in  which  they  were  made 
"  to  serve  with  rigour,"  and  had  "  their 
lives  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage, 
in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  service  in  the  field;"  a  state,  in 
fact,  of  groaning  slavery ;  and  it  was 
anciently,  as  it  still  is,  the  custom  in 
the  East  to  employ  slaves  in  pub- 
lic works:  Solomon  did  the  same.  (1 
Kings  ix.  27.)  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
l)elieved,  that  while  the  works  which 
w  ere  constructed  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  materials  employed,  are  particular- 
ly mentioned,  these  stupendous  edifi- 
ces, which  exceed  every  other  building 
in  the  world  e\en  at  the  present  day, 
should  not  be  alluded  to,  if  that  peo- 
ple really  had  any  hand  in  them;  or, 
that  the  labours  of  a  brick -yard,  with 
all  the  vexations  of  the  task-masters, 
should  be  deemed  more  worthy  of  re- 
cord than  the  far  greater  lal)ours  of 
hea\ing  and  wielding  entire  rocks, 
and  of  raising  to  the  heavens  these 
monuments,  wliich  miglit  proudly 
look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
cities  of  Egypt,  and  in  presence  of 
which  many  successions  of  such 
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cities     have     crumbled     into     dust. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  native  Egyptians,  or  the  ruling  peo- 
ple, whoever  they  might  be  at  the  time, 
did  not  labour  on  these  structures. 
ITiis  was,  however,  the  policy  of  Sesos- 
tris:  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  says, 
that  he  employed  in  his  works  none  of 
his  own  subjects,  but  only  captives. 
He  was  even  careful  to  engrave  these 
words  on  the  temples:  "  No  Egyptian 
had  a  hand  in  these  structures."  And 
even  supposing  this  story  of  Sesostris 
to  be  fabulous,  the  tradition  still 
shews  that  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

But  there  occurs  in  the  early  history 
of  Egypt  a  remarkable  revolution, 
namely,  its  subjection  to  a  foreign 
people ;  who,  under  the  name  of  Shep- 
herds, or  Shepherd-Kings,  invaded  it 
from  the  East,  and  held  possession  of 
the  coimtry  260  years.  These  invaders 
were  bands  of  roving  but  warlike  Cush- 
ites  ;  who,  like  their  successors  in  the 
same  country,  the  Bedouins,  united 
the  characters  of  warriors  and  herds- 
men. These  were  also  the  men  who 
first,  after  the  Flood,  apostatised  from 
the  trae  worship  of  God :  who  reduced 
the  histories  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge  to  an  allegory ;  deified  the 
characters  conspicuous  in  both ;  and 
out  of  history  and  astronomy  com- 
pounded that  corrupt  system  of  astral 
and  hero  worship,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  mythologies  of  the  hea- 
then world.  With  this  parent  scheme 
of  mythology,  were  constantly  associ- 
ated the  symbols  of  Paradise,  with  the 
first  Chronus,  or  Adam,  and  of  the 
Ark,  with  the  second  Chronus,  or 
Noah ;  and  the  sacred  hill  on  which 
the  ark  rested ;  and  from  which  it  was 
helieved  that  the  earth  was  twice  peo- 
pled by  these  two  first  parents  of  man- 
kind, who  ultimately  resolved  them- 
selves into  one :  the  latter  being  feign- 
ed to  be  only  a  revival  or  re-appear- 
ance of  the  former;  and  who,  from 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
one  world,  and  the  renovation  or  sup- 
posed creation  of  a  second,  and  from 
the  misapplied  tradition  of  the  oath 
made  to  him  by  God,  that  he  would 
preserve  mankind  from  a  second  catas- 
trophe of  the  same  kind,  was  wor.ship- 
ped  under  the  triple  character  of  the  de- 
stroyer, the  creator,  and  the  preserver. 
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In  the  same  scheme,  the  earth,  at 
the  first  creation,  was  the  reputed  uni- 
versal mother  of  all  things:  which 
character,  at  the  renovation  after  the 
Deluge,  was  transferred  to  the  ark; 
out  of  which,  as  from  the  womb  of  the 
first  earth  at  the  beginning,  was  pro- 
duced every  thing  by  which  the  new 
world  was  to  be  replenished.  Hence, 
as  the  second  great  father,  or  Noah, 
was  considered  as  a  transcript  or  reno- 
vation of  the  first  great  father,  or  Adam, 
the  ark  became  equally  a  transcript  of 
the  first  earth  itself;  being  the  same 
great  mother  to  the  postdiluvian,  as 
the  earth  was  to  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  earth,  in  fact,  was  the 
megacosm,  and  the  ark  the  microcosm ; 
whose  titles  and  symbols  were  conver- 
tible. Agi'eeably  to  these  speculations, 
both  the  eartli  and  the  ark  were  sym- 
bolised by  a  ship  or  boat  sailing  on 
the  ocean;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  being,  that  the  mundane 
boat  was  larger  than  the  arkite  one. 
From  the  centre  of  the  former,  instead 
of  a  mast,  rose  a  vast  mountain ;  whose 
place  in  the  latter  was  supplied  by  the 
great  father  himself,  rising  out  of  the 
centre  or  umbilicus  of  the  arkite 
world.  As  the  boat  was  an  emblem 
of  the  earth  surroimded  by  the  first 
chaos  of  waters,  and  of  the  ark  floating 
on  the  second,  so  the  hill  was  equally 
the  hill  of  Paradise  and  Ararat:  both 
of  which  were  considered  to  be  the 
same  central  spot  of  the  earth,  from 
whence  all  its  inhabitants  at  first 
sprung,  and  from  whence  afterwards 
they  were  reproduced.  Tliis  sacred 
mount,  either  as  the  distant  and  un- 
known Ararat  itself,  as  some  local  hill, 
some  colossal  monteform  structure,  or 
in  pictured  representations,  was  every 
where  received  by  the  early  idolaters. 
It  was  the  prototype  of  the  Merii  of  the 
Hindoos,  of  the  classical  Olympus,  and 
of  every  other  hill,  bearing  either  that 
or  the  name  of  Ida,  throughout  the 
ancient  world :  all  of  which  were  tran- 
scripts of  the  Paradisaical  Ararat ;  and 
all  of  which,  in  the  mythological  fic- 
tions of  which  they  are  made  the  sub- 
jects, bore  equal  marks  of  both  the  Cre- 
ation and  the  Deluge :  they  were  equal- 
ly the  blissful  seats  of  the  gods,  and 
the  birthplaces  of  man,  both  antedilu- 
vian and  postdiluvian. 

Now  the   first  idolaters  were  the 
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Cushites :  whose  tower  at  Babel  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  imitate,  in  the  level  plains  of  8hi- 
nar,  their  favourite  emblem.  But  they 
were  also  astronomers ;  and  their  hero- 
worship  was  intimately  blended  with 
their  celestial  observations.  Their 
sacred  hills,  or  imitative  structures, 
gave  them  a  greater  command  of  the 
heavens,  and  brought  them,  as  they 
thought,  in  nearer  conununication 
with  their  sidereal  deities.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  pagan  inventions, 
likewise,  the  original  institution  of 
sacrifices  was  not  forgotten ;  which 
they  thought  were  more  acceptable  in 
proportion  to  the  loftiness  of  the  altar. 
This  was  the  origin  of  all  the  "  high 
places "  of  the  heathen  world,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scriptui'e ;  of  the 
first  tower  of  Babel,  of  that  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  of  the  Indian  pagoda,  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramid,  of  the  great  altar 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  moral  of 
Otaheite. 

The  stupendous  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
then,  were  more  probably  the  work- 
manship of  the  Cushite  invaders  of 
that  country  before  the  Israelites  be- 
came a  people,  than  of  that  people 
themselves  during  their  captivity.  In 
this  exhausting  work  also  the  natives 
were  compelled  to  labour  by  their 
sovereign  conquerors :  whence,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason,  the  shepherds 
might  well  be  held  in  abomination  by 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  remarkable  also, 
that  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians always  ascribed  the  pyramids  to 
one  Philition,  a  shepherd :  and  the 
Hindoos  have  a  tradition,  that  a  war- 
like foreign  prince  conquered  the  land 
of  Misra,  whose  grandson  raised  three 
mountains,  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  Arkite  system  of  theology^  grottos, 
lakes,  and  islands  were  considered  sa- 
cred. Caverns,  or  grottos,  were  hol- 
lowed out  on  the  sides  of  hills,  or  in 
the  fronts  of  rocky  cliffs ;  which  repre- 
sented the  interior  of  the  ark:  the 
entrance  to  which  was  the  allegorical 
door,  held  peculiarly  sacred.  Thus 
Juno,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  was 
worshipped  by  pregnant  women  under 
the  appellation  of  Prothyrea,  or  the 
goddess  of  the  door.  The  entrance  to 
the  sacred  caves,  likewise,  in  the  wild 
transmigrating  doctrines  of  Sabianism, 
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or  Buddhism,  symbolized  an  imagi- 
nary door  in  the  moon ;  through  which 
every  soul  bom  into  the  lower  world 
was  supposed  to  pass,  after  experienc- 
ing some  other  sidereal  transmigra- 
tions. To  such  rocky  foramina,  Isaiah 
is  thought  to  allude  (ch.  Ivii.  5).  These 
caverns,  in  the  earliest  ages,  were  used 
as  temples.  Such  were  the  grottos  of 
Elora,  in  the  island  of  Elephant<»,  and 
in  that  of  Salsette,  in  India ;  the  Mith- 
ratic  caves  of  Persia,  and  those  of  the 
Thebais;  and  the  oracular  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  in  Beotia.  Others  were  sunk 
perpendicularly  on  the  tops  of  hills : 
an  example  of  which  may  be  instanced 
in  the  cavern  discovered  by  Dr.Clarke 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet. 

Caverns,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries,  were  made  the  entrances  to 
Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions ;  and 
through  such  gates  the  poets  made 
their  heroes  descend  to  Elysium :  the 
passage  to  which  was  by  water ;  and 
which  was  itself  a  fair  island,  origi- 
nally symbolic  of  both  Eden  and  the 
Ark.  Such  a  sacred  island,  or  insular 
Eden,  was  represented  in  that  of 
Chemmis  in  Egypt,  the  Delos  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  the  Druidical  island  in 
a  lake  near  Brecknock,  the  story  of 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Davies,  in  his 
Mythology  of  the  British  Druids.  Other 
similar  sacred  waters  are  foimd  in  the 
lakes  of  Cotyle  and  Vadimon,  or  Bas- 
saneUo,  in  Italy,  with  their  respective 
islets ;  in  the  lake  Moeris,  witli  its  in- 
sular pyramids,  as  described  by  Hero- 
dotus ;  the  lake  of  Mexico ;  and  the 
Styx  of  the  Greeks.  Diodorus  teUs  us, 
that  when  the  body  of  an  Egyptian 
was  about  to  be  finally  buried,  it  was 
embarked  in  a  boat,  and  ferried  over 
the  lake  of  the  Nome,  to  be  interred 
in  the  catacombs  on  the  opposite  side : 
where  the  judges  were  assembled; 
who  passed  their  final  sentence  on  the 
deceased,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
a  good  or  evil  life  there  produced.  The 
princip;il  catacombs  were  near  Mem- 
phis, and  the  lake  which  fonned  the 
passage  to  them  was  called  the  Ache- 
rusian ;  which  was  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful groves  and  meadows,  where  the 
happy  spirits  were  supposed  to  wan- 
der. 'Ilie  boat  employed  on  these  occa- 
sions was  called  Baris :  the  same  as 
the  Grecian  Argo,  and  the  Indian  Ar- 
gha;  and  was  a  tj'pe  of  the  Ark:  the 
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ferryman  was  called  Charou;  and 
from  these  funereal  rites  sprang  the 
fables  of  the  Grecians  on  this  svib- 
ject.  Diodorus  likewise  says,  that 
"  The  inhabitants  of  this  countiy  little 
value  the  short  time  of  this  present 
life,  bvit  put  a  high  esteem  upon  the 
name  and  representation  of  a  virtuous 
life  after  death :  and  they  call  the 
houses  of  the  living,  inns,  because  they 
stay  in  them  but  a  little  while ;  but  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead  they  call  ever- 
lasting habitations,  because  they  abide 
in  the  graves  to  infinite  generations. 
Therefore  they  are  not  very  curious  in 
the  building  of  their  houses  ;  but  in 
beautifying  their  sepulchres,  they 
leave  nothing  undone  that  the  excess 
of  magnificence  can  suggest." 

Again:  the  Egyptians  had  a  custom 
of  performing  at  their  death  a  species 
of  self  canonization ;  by  assimilating 
themselves,  by  a  formal  act,  with  their 
god  Osiris,  if  a  male,  and  with  the  god- 
dess Isis,  if  a  female.  This  act  of  iden- 
tification of  the  deceased  with  the  prin- 
cipal deities,  is,  as  shewn  by  Dr.  Young, 
the  subject  of  nearly  all  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions ;  that  of  the  accompanying 
representations,  being  the  reception  of 
the  new  personage  by  the  deities  in 
the  relation  in  which  he  now  stands  to 
them,  as  expressed  by  the  inscription. 

Let  us  now  see  what  light  these  facts 
will  throw  on  a  further  design  of  the 
PyTamids.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
Arkite  scheme  of  theology  they  were 
copies  of  the  holy  mountain :  that  they 
were  also  probably  used  both  as  altars 
and  observatories.  We  have  now  to  con- 
template them  in  a  new  character, 
namely,  that  of  tombs.  Herodotus  tells 
VIS,  that  Cheops,  who,  according  to  his 
information,  built  the  great  pyramid, 
brought  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  it 
by  means  of  a  trench  ;  and  formed  a 
little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  water, 
on  which  he  designed  to  place  his 
sepulchre.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
cave,  the  lake,  and  the  island  com- 
bined— all  enclosed  within  the  holy 
artificial  mountain;  and  forming  at 
once  the  most  sacred,  the  most  stu- 
pendous, and  the  most  durable  mau- 
soleum which  piety  could  devise,  or 
human  labour  execute.  A  Cushite,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion, could  desire  no  better  or  more 
efficacious  assemblage  of  sacred  sym- 
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bols  and  imperishable  \\  orkmanship, 
to  ensure  his  apotheosis,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  body ;  while  a  monarch,  re- 
gardless of  the  labour  of  his  conqvier- 
ed  subjects,  might  almost  be  excused 
for  his  ambition  in  raising  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  which  shoidd 
have  no  equal :  pride,  superstition,  and 
power,  all  united  to  constnict  this 
wonderful  edifice.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  entire,  and  in  all  its  parts,  a 
mythological  edifice.  Its  colossal  ex- 
terior typified  the  lofty  holy  mountain : 
while  its  dark  recesses  witnessed  the 
sacred  mysteries ;  and  the  stone  chest 
or  trough  in  the  central  chamber  was 
the  allegorical  ark — the  tomb  of  Osiris. 
But  it  was  no  less  the  tomb  of  a  mor- 
tal: who  thus  accomplished,  in  the 
highest  possible  manner,  his  identifi- 
cation with  the  great  deity.  Just  such 
a  structure,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
was  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  as  described 
by  Strabo.  It  was  a  pyramid,  with  its 
narrow  avenue,  leading  to  a  central 
chamber :  in  which,  when  visited  by 
Alexander,  instead  of  a  coflin,  was  a 
golden  bed,  table,  &c. ;  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  furniture  of  the  chapel  on 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  Belus :  but  this 
bed  was  still  the  mystic  resting-place 
or  coffin  of  the  god. 

It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  was 
misinformed  as  to  the  king  by  whom 
the  first  pyramid  was  built.  The  Egyp- 
tian priests  told  him  all  they  knew  on 
the  subject ;  but  this  was  very  suspi- 
cious and  uncertain  authority.  The 
erection  of  all  these  structures,  at  least 
of  the  three  largest,  must  be  referred 
to  an  age  much  higher  than  that  of 
Cheops.  The  tyrannical  and  impious 
conduct  of  the  king  who  built  the  first ; 
impious,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  shutting  up  the  temples  and  abo- 
lishing the  sacrifices ;  prove  him  to  be 
no  native  prince,  but  a  stem  conquer- 
or, who  had  other  politics,  and  vene- 
rated other  deities.  But  this  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence  in  our  inquiry.  The 
tradition  which  records  the  design  of 
the  structure  loses  none  of  its  value 
by  an  exchange  of  names  and  dates : 
and  putting  all  these  things  together, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  the  pre- 
ceding observations  be  just,  that  the 
famed  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  the 
work  of  the  Shepherd  or  Cushite  con- 
querors of  that  country ;  and  that  they 
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were  at  once  Arkite  emblems,  altars, 
observatories,  and  tombs. 

Mr.  Faber  supposes,  in  agreement 
with  tlie  testimony  of  Manetho,  that 
the  Shepherds,  after  their  first  expul- 
sion from  Egypt,  made  a  second  irrup- 
tion into  the  country,  100  years  after 
the  descent  of  Jacob,  and  held  it  in 
subjection  for  the  s])ace  of  10(i  years ; 
that  the  first  king  of  this  new  dynasty 
of  foreigners  was  the  flagitious  king, 
called  Cheops  by  Herodotus,  and  the 
new  king  who  "  knew  not  Joseph;" 
that  by  this  prince,  the  Israelites,  who 
had  hitherto  been  well  treated  as  stran- 
gers, were  condemned,  together  with 
the  Egyptians,  to  every  species  of  hard 
labour,  and  amongst  the  rest,  to  the 
erection  of  the  pyramids ;  and  that  the 
impious  Pharaoh,  under  whom  the 
exodus  took  place,  was  the  last  of  this 
race,  who,  with  his  chosen  band  of 
shepherd-warriors,  perished  in  the  Red 
Sea :  while  the  rest,  of  whom  were  the 
Danai  and  the  C'admians,  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  by  flight  into 
other  countries.  The  same  author 
strengthens  the  probability  of  this  se- 
cond occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Shep- 
herds, by  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of 
the  policy  of  the  first  king  of  the  new- 
dynasty.  Finding  that  "  the  children 
of  Israel  were  fmitful,  and  increased 
abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  wax- 
ed exceeding  mighty,"  and  that  "  the 
land  was  filled  with  them,"  he  "  said 
unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of 
the  chiklren  of  Israel  are  more  and 
mightier  than  we :  come  on,  let  us  deal 
wisely  with  them  ;  lest  they  midtiply, 
and  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  there 
falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  with 
our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and 
so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land."  It  was 
with  the  jealousy  natural  to  a  conquer- 
or that  these  sentiments  w  ere  express- 
ed; but  the  proof  of  their  having  been 
dictiited  by  such  a  character,  is  derived 
from  the  statement,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  "more  and  mightier" 
tlian  his  own  people.  Now  the  males 
of  Israel,  a  century  after  this,  did  not 
exceed  fiOO,OUO  in  number;  which 
could  not  possibly  exceed  that  of  the 
Egyjjtians.  The  inference  is  conse- 
quently just,  that  the  author  of  this 
statement  could  not  have  been  a  native 
prince.  However  this  may  have  been, 
admitting  even  the  history  of  these 
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events  as  recorded  by  Manetho,  and 
its  interpretation  by  the  eminent  scho- 
lar above  mentioned,  the  question  as 
to  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  is  not 
thereby  affected.  It  is  inferred  indeed, 
from  the  reasons  above  assigned,  that 
the  Israelites  had  no  hand  in  their 
erection.  But  they  bear  the  indelible 
marks  of  their  origin ;  and  are  clearly 
identified  with  the  tlieological  archi- 
tecture of  the  Nimrodian  or  Cushite 
shepherds. 

C"{)nnected  w  ith  this  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  is  the  very  interesting 
question  which  respects  the  origin  of 
letters.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a 
people  famed  for  early  science,  had 
some  mode  of  keeping  their  public 
documents,  of  recording  their  obser- 
vations, and  of  commvmicating  ideas ; 
in  other  w  ords,  that  they  nmst  have 
possessed  the  art  of  writing.  What 
was  this  arti"  Whence  was  it  derived, 
and  what  was  the  aera  of  its  discovery  i' 
These  questions  concern  not  merely 
the  Egyptians,  but  all  the  early  East- 
ern nations :  the  Chakhcans,  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  the  Phojnicians.  But,  above 
all,  it  concerns  the  Hebrew  records ; 
and  it  is  in  these,  as  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  authentic,  that  we  are 
ih'st  to  seek  a  solution  of  our  inquiry. 
It  has  very  generally  been  supposed, 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  taught  to 
Moses  by  God  himself  in  Mount  Sinai, 
when  the  tables  of  the  Law  were  deli- 
vered, inscribed  by  His  own  hand.  But 
before  this,  when  the  Israelites  were 
attacked  by  the  Amalekites  at  Rephi- 
dim,  God  said  unto  Moses,  "  Write 
this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  re- 
hearse it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua:  for  I 
will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance 
of  Amalek  from  under  heaven"  (Exod. 
xvii.  14):  which  certainly  implies  a 
ready  and  perfect  acquaintance  on  the 
part  "of  Moses  with  the  art  which  was 
necessary  to  obey  the  command.  In 
like  manner,  Moses  was  ordered  to 
take  "  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on 
them  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel:  six  of  their  names  on  one 
stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of  the 
rest  on  the  other  stone,  according  to 
tlieir  birth ;  w  ith  the  w  ork  of  an  en- 
graver in  stones,  like  the  engravings 
of  a  signet."  (Exod.  xxviii.  1» — 11.) 
This  order  was  given  from  Mount 
Sinai  pre\  ious  to  the  deli\  ery  of  the 
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tables;  and  from  the  familiar  refer- 
ences employed  in  it,  it  is  clearly  to  be 
inferred,  that  engravers  in  stone,  and 
engraved  signets,  were  common,  and 
their  engravings  well  understood.  And 
before  this,  after  his  first  communion 
with  God, "  Moses  wrote  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord."  (Exod.  xxiv.  4.)  It  is 
further  to  be  remarked,  that  Moses 
was  not  alone  in  possession  of  the  art 
of  writing  or  reading,  for  the  one  im- 
plies the  other:  as  it  appears  from 
Numb.  xvii.  that  the  Israelites  in  gene- 
ral, or  at  least  the  better  educated  of 
them,  were  readers. 

We  have  equally  decisive  evidence 
of  the  early  knowledge  of  this  art  in 
the  book  of  Job;  who,  there  are  the 
strongest  argviments  to  shew,  lived 
long  before  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
(See  Uz.)  This  patriarch  says, "  Oh  that 
my  words  were  now  written !  oh  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
in  the  rock  for  ever!"  (Ch.xix.  23, 24.) 
And  in  another  place,  he  wishes  that 
his  adversary  "had  written  a  book." 
(Ch.  xxxi.  35.) 

This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  in  vise 
before  the  transactions  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  even  before  the  time  of  Moses: 
and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  the 
Almighty  condescended  to  give  addi- 
tional sanctity  to  his  Law,  by  engrav- 
ing it  on  the  tables  with  his  own 
hand,  he  made  use  of  characters  well 
known  to  Moses,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites.  It  may  further  be  conclud- 
ed, that  Moses  was  in  possession  of 
written  documents  to  refer  to,  in  the 
compilation  of  his  book  of  Genesis. 
The  detail  and  the  precision  of  the 
whole  matter  of  this  book  bear  the 
strongest  internal  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  such  a  conclusion.  But  sup- 
posing (which  the  attentive  reader  of 
the  history  wiU  scarcely  concede)  that 
all  this  might  have  been  delivered 
from  tradition,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  the  chronologies  and  genealogies, 
with  all  their  precision  of  names,  dates, 
and  ages,  should  have  been  thus  trans- 
mitted. The  very  way  in  which  they 
are  introduced — "  This  is  the  hook  of 
the  generation  of  Adam,"  "  These  are 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah," — 
imply  no  casual  and  uncertain  trans- 
mission, but  a  correct  transcript  from 
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written  records.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Mr.  Davies,  in  his  Celtic  Researches, 
that  "  History  furnishes  no  instance 
of  an  exact  chronology  having  been 
preserved,  for  a  series  of  years,  by  any 
people  who  were  totally  illiterate.  Re- 
lative dates,  and  the  enumeration  of 
months  and  days,  would  soon  become 
unmanageable  in  oral  tradition :  and 
the  precise  length  of  men's  lives,  and 
their  age  at  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren, are  circumstances  not  likely  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  immediate 
revelation  to  Moses.  Yet  his  history 
of  the  primitive  world  preserves  an 
unbroken  chain  of  chronology  from 
the  Creation." 

Profane  history,  although  affording 
no  specimens  of  the  art  of  equal  anti- 
quity with  the  books  of  the  Hebrews, 
will  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  The 
Phoenicians,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Eusebius,  ascribed  the  invention  of 
letters,  and  the  hieroglyphical  mode 
of  writing,  to  Taut;  who  was  also  re- 
presented to  be  the  author  of  certain 
wonderful  books,  and  the  parent  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Precisely  the 
same  traditions  prevailed  among  the 
Egyptians  respecting  their  godThoth, 
or  Hermes  Trismegistus.  (Cic.  de  Nat. 
Deor.,  lib.  iii.)  Now  Taut  and  Thoth 
were  the  same  deity  as  the  Indian  Tat, 
or  Datta :  who  is  the  same  as  Buddha : 
who  is  the  same  as  the  great  father,  or 
Noah.  (Asiat.  Research.,  vol.  v.)  The 
Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  ascribed  their 
letters  to  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician:  and 
although  this  legend,  as  applied  to  a 
particular  person,  was  a  fiction,  it  was 
right  in  the  main  ;  the  name  of  Cad- 
mus referring,  not  to  a  person,  but  a 
people,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Phoe- 
nician stock ;  and  under  the  name  of 
Cadmians,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  Kadmonites,  emigrated  from 
Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
They  had,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  family,  either  made  greater  ad- 
vances in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  had 
preserved  them  in  their  primitive  state 
uncorrupted.  From  Phoenicia  they  car- 
ried them  into  Greece ;  where,  amongst 
the  colonies  of  Javan,  long  settled  in 
the  country,  they  had  probably  been 
lost. 

A  very  important  question  now  pre- 
sents itself.  If  the  Phoenicians  pos- 
sessed an  alphabet,  by  what  hard  fate 
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is  it  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  of 
this  people,  who  for  centuries  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  old  world,  have  come 
down  to  us?  To  this  question  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  materials  of 
such  manuscripts  (wood  or  papyrus) 
were  of  a  perishable  nature  ;  and  many 
may  have  been  lost  by  neglect  and  de- 
cay: that  the  industry  of  the  three  first 
Ptolemies  was  employed  in  collecting 
every  vestige  of  ancient  literature,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  libraries  of  Alex- 
andria; both  of  which  were  unfortu- 
nately burnt:  that  the  inscriptions  on 
tablets  of  wax  were  even  more  exposed 
to  mutilation  and  decay  than  the  rolls 
of  papyrus :  and  that  with  respect  to 
those  on  more  durable  tables  of  lead 
or  copper,  these,  from  their  greater  ex- 
pense, would  only  be  used  for  public 
documents,  and  consequently  would 
be  comparatively  few :  while  it  is  fur- 
ther to  be  recollected,  that  the  coun- 
tries in  which  such  precious  remains 
of  antiquity  would  be  sought,  are  ex- 
amined with  danger,  and  have  long 
been  overrun  by  a  people  whose  very 
policy  it  is  to  destroy ;  and  who,  view- 
ing all  writings  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand as  hostile  to  their  faith,  or  as 
magical  charms,  the  work  of  intidels, 
would  be  sure  to  eft'ace  every  thing  of 
the  kind  which  fell  into  their  hands. 

But  in  Egypt,  the  parent  or  the  pre- 
server of  learning,  whose  monuments 
of  granite  have  survived  the  wreck  of 
time  and  of  fanaticism,  here  the  great 
secret  was  long  supposed  to  be  hid: 
that  the  lore  of  35  centuries  lay  con- 
cealed beneath  the  veil  of  the  sacred 
characters,  which  no  mortal  had  ever 
been  able,  or  was  ever  destined  to  lift 
up ;  or,  at  least,  that  in  these  charac- 
ters, if  deciphered,  would  be  found 
some  clue  to  the  antiquity  of  the  gra- 
phic art,  if  not  some  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  earliest  ages  of  Egypt.  The 
recent  laboiurs  of  M.  Champollion  and 
Dr.  Young  have,  however,  unlocked 
this  supposed  treasure ;  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  world,  none  of 
these  expectations  have  been  realised. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  monuments 
may  all  be  said  to  belong  to  the  respec- 
tive classes  of  votive,  sepulchral,  or 
triumphal :  w  hile  the  manuscripts  dis- 
covered, are  as  generally  found  to  be 
legal  instruments;  conveyances, agree- 
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raents,  and  registries ;  and  all  refer  to 
the  ages  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  early 
Roman  emperors:  not  a  fragment  of 
astronomy  or  chronology ;  nothing  to 
confirm,  and  every  thing  to  engender 
mistrust  of  the  reputed  fame  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  lor  learning.  Here, 
again,  we  are  led  to  ask.  How  is  this? 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that,  be- 
sides the  destruction  of  the  collective 
literature  of  ancient  Egypt  at  Alexan- 
(U'ia,  the  country  had,  previous  to  the 
xi-A  of  the  Ptolemies,  been  ra^•aged  by 
the  armies  of  Sennacherib,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  Cambyses:  by  whom,  it 
may  be  supposed,  the  temples  and 
public  monuments  were  overturned, 
and  their  inscriptions,  if  any  existed, 
effaced.  But  we  are  furnished,  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  learned  investigators 
above  mentioned,  with  the  kinds  of 
writing  employed  by  the  Egyptians. 
These  are,  the  hieroglyphic  or  pictu- 
ral,  of  which  the  hieratic  or  sacerdotal 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  abbi'evi- 
ated  form :  and  the  demotic,  popular, 
or  epistolographic  writing ;  called  the 
enchorial  by  Dr.  Young.  These  two 
forms  were  both  idiographic;  repre- 
senting ideas,  rather  than  sounds. 
But  to  the  last  was  added  a  third,  or 
auxiliary  system,  termed  the  phonetic, 
compounded  of  the  same  characters ; 
which,  throwing  aside  their  real  value, 
became  accidentally  signs  of  sounds, 
or  of  pronunciation. 

Another  question  now  presents  it- 
self Were  these  the  only  methods  of 
writing  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians? Was  it  in  such  a  barbarous 
style  that  their  works  on  astronomy, 
physics,  history,  law,  and  medicine, 
were  kept  and  handed  down?  Can  it 
be  supposed,  that  while  the  Greeks,  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  600,  the  Israelites 
1200,  and  the  Edomites  13  or  1400 
years  before  the  Ptolemean  ages,  pos- 
sessed perfect  systems  of  alphabetical 
writing,  the  learned  Egyptians  were 
content  with  such  a  mingled  and  de- 
fective system  as  this?  We  cannot 
hesitate  to  answer.  No.  During  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  country,  from  the  time 
of  Hophra,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 
to  the  coming  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
especially  after  the  havoc  made  by 
Cambyses,  the  arts  and  the  literature 
of  Egypt  progressively  declined;  and 
its  ancient  alphabet  merged  in  the 
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corrupt  demotic  sigiis,complicate(l  with 
the  hieroglyphic :  the  invention  of  the 
priests  of  these  or  of  former  ages,  to 
disguise  their  mythological  dogmas. 

The  art  of  writing,  then,  we  cannot 
doubt,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians :  but  it  was  not  their  discovery, 
nor  that  of  the  Phoenicians ;  nor  was 
it  divinely  communicated  to  the  Israel- 
ites ;  nor  indeed  did  it  probably  origi- 
nate with  any  postdiluvian  nation.  If 
it  had  its  origin  with  any  individual, 
it  must  have  been  with  Adam :  and  if 
such  origin  were  supernatural,  it  must 
also  have  been  through  him,  with  whom 
all  knowledge  was  of  the  same  kind : 
and  we  may  as  readily  conceive  that 
he  was  taught  to  write  a  language  as 
to  speak  one.  At  aU  events,  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  that  the  nations 
before  the  Flood,  for  1600  years,  were 
in  possession  of  no  method  of  com- 
municating ideas  and  recording  events 
but  the  oral  and  traditional. 

If  to  these  presumptive  proofs  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing, 
we  add  its  universality — that  it  is 
found  in  nations  widely  separated, 
and  holding  no  communication  with 
each  other ;  that  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese  consider  it  as  coeval  with  soci- 
ety itself ;  and  that  there  is  not  even  a 
tradition  amongst  the  Eastern  nations 
respecting  its  invention,  but  may  be 
referred  to  Noah  himself — we  may 
reasonably  assume,  that  the  primitive 
characters  were  transmitted,  from  the 
former  to  the  present  race  of  mankind, 
through  the  great  patriarch ;  that  they 
were  conveyed  by  his  descendants 
from  Armenia  to  Babel ;  and  from 
thence  over  the  ancient  world:  the 
same  characters  being  applicable  to 
every  variety  of  sound  after  the  con- 
fusion of  languages  as  before;  but, 
subsequently,  variously  modified  by 
the  different  nations. 

It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  the 
existence  of  antediluWau  writings, 
that  all  the  ancient  nations  possess  a 
tradition  respecting  some  sacred  books, 
said  to  have  been  written  or  preserved 
by  a  character  bearing  different  names, 
but  who  may  invariably  be  referred  to 
Noah.  Thus,  in  the  Chaldaean  history 
of  Berosus,  Xisuthrus  is  said  to  have 
committed  to  writing  a  general  history 
of  all  things,  from  the  beginning  down 
to  the  aera  of  the  Deluge ;  and  to  have 
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buried  the  writing,by  order  of  the  god 
Cronus,  in  the  city  of  the  sun,  at  Sip- 
para:  where  it  was  afterwards  found 
by  his  children,  when  they  migrated 
from  Armenia  to  Babylon.  (Spicell. 
Chron.,  p.  30.)  SynceUus  also  informs 
us,  that  the  Egyptian  historian,  Mane- 
tho,  pretended  to  have  extracted  his 
history  from  certain  inscriptions  en- 
gi-aved  by  the  first  Thoth,  before  the 
Deluge,  on  columns  which  were  erect- 
ed in  the  land  of  Seriad.  A  precisely 
similar  legend  prevailed  among  the 
Jews;  brought,  no  doubt,  either  out 
of  Egypt  or  Chaldsa.  .losephus  says, 
that  the  children  of  Seth,  who  excel- 
led in  wisdom,  and  particularly  in  as- 
tronomy, in  order  that  their  discove- 
ries might  not  be  lost  in  the  successive 
catastrophes  which  were  to  happen  to 
the  earth  by  fire  and  by  water,  inscribed 
them  on  two  pillars,  one  of  brick  and 
the  other  of  stone :  which  also  were 
erected  in  the  same  land  of  Seriad. 
(Antiq.,  1.  i.  c.  2.)  But  Seth,  whom  Jo- 
sephus,  in  this  legend,  confounds  with 
the  son  of  Adam,  is  evidently  the  same 
person  as  the  Egyptian  Thoth ;  and 
both  Seth  and  Thoth  are  the  same  as 
the  Chaldaean  Xisuthrus,  whose  whole 
history  declares  him  to  be  Noah.  The 
Phojnician  annals  relate,  that  Taut 
(the  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians)  was  the 
author  of  certain  ancient  books  ;  which 
Sanconiatho  says  he  employed  the 
Cabiri,  who  were  the  builders  of  the 
first  ship,  to  write.  (Euseb.Prtep.Evan., 
1.  i.  c.  10.)  The  Hindoo  legend  refers 
still  more  closely  to  the  Deluge,  and 
the  second  great  father  of  mankind. 
According  to  this,  Buddha,  or  Menu- 
Satyavrata,  is  represented  as  the  re- 
ceiver or  bequeather  of  some  sacred 
books  of  regulations  or  divine  ordi- 
nances :  which,  in  the  fable  of  the  first 
Avatar,  are  said  to  have  flowed  from 
the  lips  of  Brahma ;  but  being  stolen 
from  him  by  the  demon  Hayagriva,  the 
Typhon  of  Egypt,  while  he  slumber- 
ed at  the  close  of  a  former  world,  Vish- 
nou,  in  order  to  recover  them,  became 
incarnate  in  a  fish ;  under  that  form 
preserved  them  in  an  ark,  while  the 
world  was  inundated  by  a  deluge,  and 
when  the  waters  retired,  slew  the  de- 
mon, and  recovered  the  sacred  books 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  (Asiat. 
Research.,  vol.  ii.)  In  the  fable  of  the 
Persian  Mahabad,  we  have   still  the 
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same  primitive  writino^s,  in  a  heavenly 
language :  to  which,  Mohsan,  the  Mns- 
sulman  author  of  the  Dabistan,  gives 
the  Arabic  title  of  Desatir,  or  Regula- 
tions. (Asiat.  Research.,  vol.  ii.)  Lastly, 
the  Celtic  Druids  held  the  same  belief 
of  books  coeval  with  thcDeluge — books 
which  Mr.Faber  calls  the  British Vedas : 
they  were  styled  the  books  of  the  Phe- 
rylt,  and  the  writings  of  Pridain,  or 
Hu ;  who  is  equally  identilicd  with 
the  Grecian  Huas,  or  Dionusus  ;  with 
Seth,  Buddha,  Thoth,  Taut,  and  Xisu- 
thrus ;  who  was  also,  in  his  celestial 
capacity,  the  sun,  and  in  his  terres- 
trial, the  Arkite  Noah. 

8hall  we  presume  to  call  these  con- 
current histories,  without  scruple  or 
discrimination,  mere  fables,  and  at- 
tempt to  account  for  them  on  any  prin- 
ciple of  accidental  invention,  or  of 
national  pride,  which  would  appropri- 
ate to  itself  the  gxeatest  of  all  disco- 
veries ?  or,  shall  we  admit,  that,  like 
the  universal  tradition  of  the  Deluge, 
they  attest  an  important  fact?  The 
story  \'aries  indeed  with  different  local 
appi'opriations,  as  does  that  of  the 
great  event  referred  to  ;  but  in  both, 
the  uniformity,  and  universality  of  the 
tradition,  carry  incontestable  proofs 
that  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of 
the  general  state  of  early  Egypt, 
we  must  go  back  a  little,  to  trace 
particular  events  in  Egyptian  history 
connected  with  that  of  the  Jews. 
Egypt  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  native  countiyof  the  Jews:  where, 
from  a  single  family,  they  grew  into  a 
powerful  nation ;  and  where  they  re- 
sided as  a  distinct  people  215  years, 
partly  in  favour,  but  chiefly  in  bond- 
age or  slavery. 

Egypt  had  been  governed  by  its  own 
princes  for  about  100  years  from  the 
time  of  Mizraim,  when  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Shepherds,  or  Cushites,  who 
invaded  it  from  Arabia,  or  Chalda;a ; 
and,  after  ruling  it  for  260  years,  were 
expelled  by  Amosis.  Manetho,  as  cited 
by  Josephus,  speaking  of  this  invasion 
of  the  Shepherds,  who,  he  says,  were 
called  Hi/c-Sas,  that  is,  shepherd-kings, 
confounds  them  with  the  Israelites. 
The  error  is  pardonable :  as  the  one 
followed  the  other ;  occupied  the  same 
province ;  and  were  of  the  same  occu- 
pation, namely,  shepherds.  All  which 
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he  relates  of  their  king  Salatis ;  of  tlieir 
wars  with  the  Egyptians ;  of  their  burn- 
ing the  cities  ;  of  their  fortifying  them- 
selves in  the  city  Avaris;  and  their 
subsequent  expulsion  byThummosis — 

!)lainly  refers  to  the  conquering  Shep- 
lerds  of  Arabia  or  Chaldsa,  and  not 
to  the  captive  Jews.  The  chronology 
of  Manetho  will,  in  fact,  correct  his 
own  error,  and  make  it  appear  that  he 
was  right  in  the  main,  though  wrong 
in  particulars.  He  makes  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt  to 
amount  to  5 1 1  years ;  w  hich  gives  the 
period  during  which  the  country  was 
occupied  by  that  people  and  the  Jews 
successively.  Or  it  may  otherwise  be 
explained,  by  supposing,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Faber,  that  the  Shep- 
herds, after  their  first  expulsion,  pre- 
vious to  which  they  had  ruled  the 
country  106  years,  again  invaded  it 
109  years  after  the  descent  of  Jacob, 
and  held  it  till  they  were  again  expel- 
led synchronally  with  the  departure  of 
the  Israelites:  making  by  this  method 
also  the  period  of  511  years. 

It  was  during  the  reign  q{  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  Shepherd  race,  called 
Pharaoh  in  Scripture,  as  were  all  the 
Egyptian  kings,  that  Abraham  went 
into  Egypt  with  his  wife  Sarah,  being 
driven  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
famine :  aud  we  may  gather  from  the 
incidents  of  this  visit,  that  the  stran- 
ger king,  at  this  early  age,  was  weal- 
thy, and  maintained  the  forms  and 
attendants  of  a  court ;  that  he  under- 
stood the  rights  of  hospitality ;  and 
knew  how  to  give  an  example  of 
honourable  conduct. 

A  hundred  and  ninety  years  after 
this,  and  only  a  few  years,  not  more 
than  16,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  Joseph 
was  brought  a  slave  into  Egjpt  by  the 
I  shmaelites,  to  whom  his  brethren  had 
sold  him:  and  without  dwelling  upon 
his  history,  which  is  sufficiently  known, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  principal 
events  recorded  of  his  life  are  handed 
down  by  traditions  yet  existing  in  the 
country.  \\  hile  Joseph  was  filling  the 
high  situation  of  governor  of  Egypt, 
Jacob,  his  father,  with  all  his  family, 
amounting  to  70  persons,  came  into 
Egypt  at  his  invitation,  that  they  might 
spend  the  remaining  five  of  the  seven 
years  of  famine  in  plenty.    They  had 
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also,  at  his  request,  a  separate  district 
assigned  to  them,  in  the  land  of  Go- 
shen, on  the  eastern  side  of  Egypt:  the 
reason  assigned  for  which  was,  that, 
as  the  occupation  of  Jacob  and  all  his 
family  was  that  of  shepherds,  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, "  every  shepherd  being  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians."  This  feeling 
probably  arose  from  religious  preju- 
dices; the  shepherds  killing  and  eat- 
ing, without  scruple,  those  animals 
which  were  objects  of  worship  with 
the  Egyptians;  or,  otherwise,  from 
the  long  subjection  of  the  country  to 
the  shepherd-kings  before  mentioned, 
whose  principal  residence  was  in  this 
pastural  district  of  Goshen — here,  at 
least,  they  were  concentrated,  some 
time  before  their  final  expulsion  from 
the  country.  Various  interpretations 
have  been  given  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Goshen.  Bruce  supposed  the 
original  word  to  be  Geshen — grass; 
which  the  Hebrews,  from  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  letter  o,  converted  into 
Goshen.  Bryant  conjectured,  in  the 
first  instance,  that,  by  the  land  of  Go- 
shen, was  implied  the  land  of  Cushan, 
so  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Cush- 
ite  or  Shepherd  invaders ;  and,  subse- 
quently, that,  by  Goshen,  was  meant 
the  house  or  temple  of  the  sun,  being 
the  same  as  Gozan,  or  Gauzan,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  Bethshemesh,  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  in  this  very  district ; 
from  which  the  name  was  more  imme- 
diately derived. 

The  name  of  the  king  in  whose  reign 
the  descent  of  the  family  of  Jacob  took 
place,  otherwise  than  his  Scripture 
name  of  Pharaoh,  is  not  known.  It 
appears,  however,  that  his  reign  was 
long ;  and  that  before  its  termination, 
this  family,  henceforth  better  known 
as  the  children  of  Israel,  "  increased 
abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  wax- 
ed exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  them."  Hitherto,  also, 
they  had  been  well  treated ;  and  enjoy- 
ed their  own  territory,  and  their  own 
religion,  and  fed  their  own  flocks,  in 
peace.  But  after  this  prince,  there 
came  a  new  king,  "  who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph:" who  "  set  over  them  task-mas- 
ters, to  afflict  them  with  their  burthens ; 
and  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure- 
cities,  Pithom  and  Rameses;  and  the 
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Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel 
to  serve  with  rigour  ;  and  they  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage, 
in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 
manner  of  service  in  the  field :  all  the 
service  wherein  they  made  them  serve, 
was  with  rigour." 

As  a  proof  of  the  unchanging  nature 
of  Eastern  manners,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  a  happy  illustration  of  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  Israelites,  Mr.  Jowett  saw 
at  one  place  the  people  making  bricks, 
with  straw  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence 
it  is,  that  when  villages  built  of  these 
bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often 
the  case,  the  roads  are  fuU  of  small 
particles  of  straws,  extremely  offensive 
to  the  eyes  in  a  high  wind.  They 
were,  in  fact,  engaged  exactly  as  the 
Israelites  used  to  be,  making  bricks 
with  straw ;  and  for  a  similar  purpose, 
to  build  extensive  granaries  for  the 
Bashaw:  "  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh." 
The  same  intelligent  missionary  also 
observes,  "  The  Mollems  transact  busi- 
ness between  the  Bashaw  and  the  pea- 
sants. He  punishes  them  if  the  pea- 
sants prove  that  they  oppress  ;  and  yet 
he  requires  from  them  that  the  work 
of  those  who  are  under  them  shall  be 
fulfilled.  They  strikingly  illustrate  the 
case  of  the  officers  placed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian task-masters  over  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and,  like  theirs,  the  Mallems 
often  find  their  case  is  evil.  (Exod.v.)" 
The  Israelites  were,  in  fact,  reduced 
from  freedom  to  slavery ;  and  as  the 
reign  of  their  oppressor  was  long,  they 
groaned  under  their  burthens,  until, 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  God  delivered 
them  from  their  bondage  by  a  series  of 
miracles  under  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
in  the  year  1497  before  Christ,  and 
215 th  from  their  entrance  into  Egypt. 
There  is  a  statement  in  the  sacred 
text,  relative  to  the  stay  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt,  which  requires  to  be 
noticed  here.  It  is  said  in  Exod.  xii. 
40,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years :" 
whereas,  the  true  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  that  country  was  only  215, 
as  above  stated.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
430  years  are  reckoned  from  the  first 
visit  of  Abraham  to  this  country,  or 
from  his  coming  into  Canaan ;  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  intermedi- 
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ate  years  being  omitted  in  our  trans- 
lation. In  the  original  reading,  in  the 
Samaritan  or  old  Hebrew  Pentjiteuch, 
which  is  followed  by  the  .Septuagint, 
and  by  which,  as  Dr.  Wells  observes, 
the  present  reading  of  the  common 
Hebrew  and  our  English  Bible  ought 
to  be  corrected,  the  above  passage 
runs  thus:  "  The  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  of  their  fathers, 
which  thei/  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  Which 
is  the  exact  period  from  the  coming 
of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
the  exodus. 

The  Pharaoh,  in  whose  reign  the 
exodus  took  place,  was,  as  is  well 
known,  for  his  impenitence  and  obdu- 
racy, drowned  in  the  Red  Sea;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates  a  tradition 
existing  in  the  country  in  his  time, 
which  was  evidently  derived  from  the 
miracle  of  the  passage.  The  successor 
to  this  Pharaoh  was  the  famous  Sesos- 
tris,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
querors of  antiquity:  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  after  having  carried  liis  arms 
over  great  part  of  Asia,  and  even  pene- 
trated into  Europe,  which  no  Eastern 
monarch  before  him  had  done,  he  re- 
tired quietly  to  his  own  dominions ; 
employing  himself  in  works  of  pul)lic 
utility,  without  concerning  himself  at 
all  about  retaining  the  immense  pos- 
sessions which  he  had  acquired. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note,  at  least  as 
connected  with  Jewish  history  (except 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs),  oc- 
curs for  the  space  of  about  470  years 
from  this  period :  when  Sesach,  or  Shi- 
shak,  invaded  Judaea  with  1200  cha- 
riots, and  60,000  liorsemen,  and  people 
without  number,  of  those  who  are  call- 
ed Lubims,  and  Sukkiims,  and  Ethio- 
pians; nations  bordering  on  Egypt  to 
the  west  and  south.  'ITiis  prince  was 
sent  against  the  people  of  Judah,  to 
punish  them  for  their  immorality  and 
idolatry ;  which  is  said  to  have  equal- 
led all  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  But  upon  the  contrition  of  the 
people,  and  of  their  king  liehoboam, 
God  informed  them,  by  the  prophet 
Shemaiah,  that  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  destroyed;  but  that  they 
should  become  the  scn'ants  of  the 
Egyptians  for  a  time:  and  Shishak 
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retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  gaining 
possession  of  the  city,  and  plundering 
the  Temple  and  the  king's  house.  (2 
Chron.  xii.)  Sir  Isaac  Newton  believes 
Shishak  to  be  the  same  with  Sesostris. 
But  neither  can  the  ajras  be  reconciled 
in  this  opinion,  nor  between  the  au- 
thenticated acts  of  Shishak,  and  the 
fabulous  ones  of  Sesostris,  is  there 
any  thing  in  common. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  about  the 
year  724  before  Christ,  Sebachon,  the 
Ethiopian,  invaded  Egypt;  put  Boc- 
charis,  the  king,  to  a  cruel  death,  and 
reigned  over  Egjpt  in  his  stead:  thus 
uniting  Egj'pt  and  Ethiopia  under 
one  prince.  This  is  the  same  who  in 
Scripture  is  called  So :  with  whom, 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  entered  into 
alliance,  in  order  to  shake  off  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  to  withhold  the 
customary  tribute.  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.) 
The  Israelites  had  been  frequently 
warned  against  their  vain  confidence 
in  the  Egyptian  princes ;  who,  in  all 
their  leagues  and  alliances,  were  to 
them  as  a  "  broken  reed."  (Isaiah  xxx. 
2&xxxvi.  6;  Ezek.  xxix.  6, 7;  Hosea 
vii.,  viii.,  &ix.)  But  Ho.shea  was  blind- 
ed ;  and  before  he  could  derive  any  as- 
sistance from  So,  Salmaneser,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  compelled  him  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  Samaria :  where,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  he  was  taken,  and  made 
a  prisoner  for  life;  while  his  people 
were  carried  captive  into  Media ;  which 
terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

In  the  reign  of  Sevechus,  the  son  of 
Sebachon,  or  So,  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Sethon,  Sennacherib  invaded 
Egj-pt ;  committed  great  ravages ;  and, 
as  it  is  thought,  accomplished  that  de- 
struction of  No,  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
phet Nahum.  (See  No-Am mon,  and 
Assyria.)  ITie  successor  of  Sevechus, 
Dr.  Prideaux  adduces  the  authority  of 
Africanus  in  Syncellus  to  shew,  was 
that  Tirhakah '  who  came  to  fight 
against  Sennacherib,  at  the  time  that 
he  was  besieging  Libnah. 

About  this  time,  theEgyptiansnotbe- 
ing  agreed,  it  seems,  respecting  the  suc- 
cession, twelve  of  the  princip;il  noble- 
men seized  the  kingdom,  and  divided 
it  amongst  themselves ;  each  one  act- 
ing as  sovereign  in  his  own  district. 
This  state,  however,  lasted  only  16 
years ;  when  Psammetichus,  one  of  the 
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twelve,  assisted  by  some  Grecians  who 
were  thrown  by  a  storm  upon  his  ter- 
ritory, subdued  the  other  kings,  and 
remained  sole  ruler  of  Egypt.  From 
this  period,  says  Herodotus,  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  becomes  more  clear  and 
certain ;  "and  we  are  able  to  trace  in 
profane  writers  the  events  recorded  in 
Scripture  connected  with  this  coun- 
try, and  the  accurate  completion  of 
the  prophecies  respecting  it. 

Nechus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Psammetichus,  called  in  Scripture 
Pharaoh-Necho,  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  both  in  Egyptian  and  in  Jewish 
history.  He  led  an  expedition  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,  then  become,  by 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  Assyrian  empire,  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East. 
Necho  was,  notwithstanding,  success- 
ful ;  and  having  taken  the  strong  city 
of  Carchemish  on  the  Eviphrates,  and 
placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  his  own,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country.  This 
expedition  is  remarkable  for  having 
occasioned  the  death  of  one  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  of  another. 
Necho,  in  his  march  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, passed  through  Judaea,  when 
he  was  opposed  by  Josiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah ;  who,  without  taking  any  counsel 
from  God,  and  contrary  to  the  friendly 
advice  of  the  Egyptian  king,  as  well  as 
against  all  probability  of  success,  went 
out  to  engage  the  Egyptians  at  Me- 
giddo,  and  there  met  with  his  defeat 
and  death.  This  was  on  the  advance 
of  the  Egyptians  :  and  on  their  return, 
Necho  finding  that  Jehoahaz,  the  son 
of  Josiah,  had  been  proclaimed  king 
of  Jerusalem  in  his  absence,  he  com- 
manded him  to  meet  him  at  Riblah,  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,  in  Syria ;  where 
he  put  him  in  fetters,  and  took  him 
with  him  a  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died:  his  brother  Eliakim  being 
made  king  in  his  stead  by  Necho,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and 
laid  a  heavy  tribute  upon  him.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.,  2  Chron.  xxxv.;  see  also  Me- 
GiDDo.)  This  j^rosperous  state  of  the 
affairs  of  Necho,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
having  associated  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar w  ith  him  in  the  government, 
this  celebrated  conqueror  rapidly  re- 
took all  that  tlie  Egyptians  had  ac- 
quired, from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
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river  of  Eg-ypt,  and  drove  them  over 
their  own  frontier:  after  which,  says 
the  Scripture,  "  the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  OTit  of  his 
land."  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7.)  In  truth, 
these  first  conquests  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, may  be  said  (with  the  exception  of 
some  short  successes  in  the  first  years 
of  Apries)  to  have  terminated  the 
power  of  Egypt :  which  never  after 
appeared  as  a  conquering,  and  not 
long  as  an  independent  country.  Short- 
ly, indeed,  those  troubles  were  to  com- 
mence, which,  marked  only  by  the 
reiterated  succession  of  subjection, 
revolutions,  spoliations,  and  massa- 
cres, have  continued,  from  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Necho,  through  a 
period  of  2400  years,  to  the  present 
day.  The  short  reign  of  Psammis, 
whose  tomb  has  recently  been  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  only  inter- 
vened between  that  of  Necho  and 
Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  as  he  is 
denominated  in  Scripture;  a  proud 
and  cruel  prince,  with  whom  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated;  as  the  reigns  of  Amasis 
and  Psammenitus,  the  only  tw  o  which 
succeeded  him,  were  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  permission  of  their  con- 
querors. 

At  this  time,  probably,  the  pride 
and  the  impiety  of  the  Egyptians  were 
at  their  height ;  and  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel,  particvdarly  the  lat- 
ter, were  commissioned  to  declare,  that 
the  land  and  its  idols  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  king  given  over  to 
those  who  sought  his  life.  "  I'lius 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra, king  of  Egypt,  into  the 
hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand 
of  them  that  seek  his  life;  as  I  gave 
Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  into  the  hand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
his  enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life." 
(Jer.  xliv.  30.)  "  The  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  saith.  Behold,  I  will 
punish  the  multitude  of  No,  and  Pha- 
raoh, and  Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and 
their  kings ;  even  Pharaoh,  and  all 
them  that  trust  in  him :  and  I  will  de- 
liver them  into  the  hand  of  those  that 
seek  their  lives,  and  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
into  the  hand  of  his  servants :  and  af- 
terward it  shall  be  inhabited,  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  saith  the  Lord."  (Ibid.  xlvi. 
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26,  26.)  "  Sou  of  man,  set  thy  face 
against  Pharaoli,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
prophesy  against  him,  and  against  all 
Egypt :  Speak,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dra- 
gon that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  ri- 
vers, which  hath  said.  My  river  is  my 
own,  and  1  have  made  it  for  myself." 
"  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon 
thee,  and  cut  off"  man  and  beast  out  of 
thee.  And  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be 
desolate  and  waste;  and  they  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord :  because  he 
hath  said.  The  river  is  mine,  and  I 
have  made  it.  Behold,  therefore,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  against  thy  ri^'ers, 
and  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  ut- 
terly waste  and  desolate,  from  the  tow- 
er of  Syene  even  imto  the  border  of 
Ethiopia.  (That  is,  from  its  northern 
to  its  southern  extremity.)  No  foot  of 
man  shall  pass  through  it,  nor  foot  of 
beast  shall  pass  through  it,  neither 
shall  it  be  inhabited  forty  years.  And 
I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate 
in  the  midst  of  the  countries  that  are 
desolate,  and  her  cities  among  the 
cities  that  are  laid  waste,  shall  be  de- 
solate forty  years :  and  1  will  scatter 
the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and 
will  disperse  them  through  the  coun- 
tries. Yet  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  At 
the  end  of  forty  years  will  I  gather  the 
Egyptians  from  the  people  whither 
they  are  scattered:  and  1  will  hving 
again  the  captivity  of  Eg;y'pt,  and  will 
cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of 
Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  habita- 
tion; and  they  shall  be  there  a  base 
kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of 
kingdoms ;  neither  shall  it  exult  itself 
any  more  above  the  nations :  ior  1  w  ill 
diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more 
rule  over  the  nations."  (Ezek.  xxix.) 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also 
destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt :  and  1  will  put  a  fear  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  1  will  make  Pa- 
thros desolate,  and  will  set  fire  in  Zoan, 
and  will  execute  judgment  in  No.  And 
I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  Sin,  the 
strength  of  Egypt ;  and  J  will  cut  off" 
the  multitude  of  No."  (Ibid.xxx.l;3-15.) 
It  appears  from  these  denunciations, 
that  the  aiTogauce  and  idolatry  of  the 
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Egyptians  had  brought  the  impending 
judgments  upon  them :  while,  in  the 
comprehensive  providence  of  God, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  made  sub- 
servient to  another  purpose — that  of 
rewarding  Nebuchadnezzar  (who  was 
foretold  by  name  as  the  destroyer  of 
Egypt)  for  his  service  against  Tyre. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  1  will  also 
make  the  multitude  of  Egjpt  to  cease 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon.  He  and  his  people  with 
him,  the  terrible  of  the  nations,  shall 
be  brought  to  destroy  the  land;  and 
they  shall  draw  their  swords  against 
Egypt,  and  fill  the  land  with  the  slain." 
(Ezek.  XXX.  10,  1 1.)  "Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,caused  his  army  to  serve 
a  great  service  against  Tynis :  every 
head  was  made  bald,and  every  shoulder 
w  as  peeled :  yet  he  had  no  wages,nor  his 
army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he 
had  served  against  it.  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  1  will  give 
the  land  of  Egyjjt  mito  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Baliylon  ;  and  he  shall  take 
her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and 
take  her  prey ;  and  it  shall  be  the  wages 
for  his  army."  (Ibid.  xxix.  18, 19.)  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  Apries  had  pro- 
voked Nebuchadnezzar,by  allyinghim- 
self  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
against  him ;  but  he  deserted  the  Jews, 
and  retired  into  his  own  country,  leav- 
ing them  to  their  fiite.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  made  his  peace  with  the 
t'halda'au  monarch  for  that  time :  as 
it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards, 
during  the  ci\ il  wars  between  Apries 
and  Amasis,  that  the  appointed  time 
of  desolation  amved ;  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  a  great  army  invaded 
Egypt,  about  570  years  before  Christ. 
We  have  in  Josephus,  in  his  first  book 
against  Apion,  a  confirmation  of  this 
event  from  tw  o  heathen  w  riters,  MegJis- 
thenes  and  Berosus,  who  li\'ed  about 
170  years  after,  or  300  years  B.C. 

Nebuchachiezzar,  after  having  made 
gi'eat  desolation  throughout  Kgypt, 
and  ap])ointed  Amasis  to  reign  in  the 
room  of  Apries,  wlioni  he  had  killed, 
returned  to  Babylon  ;  taking  many  cap- 
tives with  him,and  transplanting  others 
of  the  inhabitants  into  different  coim- 
tries :  thus  fidiilling  the  jjrophecy,  that 
they  should  be  "  scattered  among  the 
nations,  and  dispersed  thro'  the  coim- 
tries."    Amasis  after  this  was  permit- 
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ted  to  reign  iu  peace,  doubtless  upon 
acknowledging-  his  allegiance,  for  the 
long  period  of  40 years  ;  during  which, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  country,  ex- 
hausted by  civil  wars  and  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  a  state  of  utter  spoliation,  and  de- 
prived of  all  its  resources,  remained 
in  the  desolate  state  foretold  of  it  for 
that  space  of  time;  when  Cyrus  re- 
lieved it  from  the  Babylonian  yoke. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Amasis,  about  the  year  .536  before 
Christ,  that  Cyrus,  having  taken  Baby- 
lon, marched  into  Egypt.  Of  this 
event,  we  have  only  the  bare  state- 
ment of  Xenophon,  without  any  detail- 
ed account ;  but  this  statement,  in  con- 
junction with  subsequent  events,  may 
be  sufficient  to  attest  the  fact.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Cyrus  was  satis- 
iied  with  the  same  acknowledgment  of 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  Amasis,  which 
he  had  before  made  to  the  king  of 
Babylon ;  and  he  was  left  in  peaceable 
possession  of  his  tlirone.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  before  his  death,  Amasis 
revolted,  and  drew  down  fresh  calami- 
ties upon  Egypt.  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  was  now  on  the  throne  of 
Persia ;  and  one  of  the  tirst  acts  of  his 
reign  was  to  prepare  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  to  reduce  it  to  more  ef- 
fectual submission.  This  unfortunate 
country  was  just  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when  the  armies  of  Cambyses, 
more  terrible  and  destroying  than 
even  those  of  its  former  invader,  put 
the  last  stroke  to  the  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  Egypt.  These  events  are 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  1 9th 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  Amasis  was  just 
dead  when  Cambyses  reached  the 
country ;  and  his  son  Psannnenitus 
reigning  in  his  stead :  who  was  at  first 
treated  honourably  by  his  conqueror ; 
but  who  afterwards  finding  him  con- 
cerned in  treasonable  practices,  put 
him  to  death:  and  with  him  ended 
the  line  of  native  princes.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  525  before  Christ : 
and  from  this  time,  Egypt  was  consi- 
dered as  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Many  attempts  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  The  first  attempt  was  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes ;  which  was 
so  far  successful,  that  the  Egyptians 
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were  not  reduced,  till  Xerxes,  his  sou 
and  successor,  carried  an  army  into 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians, they  took  up  arms  again;  and 
after  defeating  a  Persian  army  of 
300,000  men  sent  against  them,  mider 
AchaBmenides,  the  king's  brother,  pro- 
tracted the  war  for  six  years;  when 
they  were  reduced  by  Megabyzus.  In 
the  reign  of  Darivis  Nothus,  a  fresh 
revolt  took  place :  when  the  Persians 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
AmyrtEeus,  who  had  maintained  his 
independence  amongst  the  fastnesses 
of  the  fens  since  the  last  rebellion 
mider  Artaxerxes  ;  and  who  now  de- 
clared himself  king.  Egypt  was,  in 
fact,  lost  to  Darius ;  and  several  nomi- 
nal princes  were  able  to  maintain  a 
war  with  Persia  during  the  whole  of 
the  long  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ; 
whose  general,  Phamabazus,  was  foil- 
ed in  his  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  obe- 
dience. These  Egyptian  princes,  how- 
ever, were  only  considered  in  the  light 
of  rebels ;  and  that  which  Artaxerxes 
could  not  effect,  was  left  to  his  succes- 
sor Ochus  to  accomplish :  who  invaded 
Egypt  in  person;  expelled  Nectane- 
bus,  the  last  of  those  who  had  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty ;  dismantled 
their  towns ;  destroyed  the  temples 
and  gods;  and  plundered  the  coun- 
try of  every  thing  that  was  valu- 
able. Ochus,  indeed,  who  was  one  of 
the  greatest  monsters  of  barbarity  that 
ever  lived,  omitted  no  measures  of  se- 
verity towards  the  unfortunate  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  left  them  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  expedition,  which  was  in  the 
year  350  before  Christ,  in  much  worse 
condition  than  either  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  Cambyses  had  done  before  him. 
With  these  events,  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  terminates  his  commen- 
taries ;  which  are  vinfortunately  lost  to 
the  world ;  and  only  in  part  preserved 
by  the  quotations  made  from  him  by 
other  writers,  particularly  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  Plutarch,  and  Porphyry. 

It  was  in  this  despoiled  condition 
that  Alexander  found  the  country  18 
years  afterwards ;  the  devastating  poli- 
cy of  the  Persians  having  formed  an 
easy  admission  for  this  fresh  conqvier- 
or.  So  great  indeed  was  the  hatred  of 
the  Egyptians  towards  their  oppres- 
sors, that  they  hailed  the  approach  of 
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the  Macedonians,  and  threw  open  their 
cities  to  receive  them.  Alexander,  mer- 
ciless as  he  was  to  those  who  opposed 
his  progress  or  authority,  knew  how  to 
requite  those  who  were  devoted  to  his 
interests ;  and  the  Egyptians,  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  had  reason  to 
recollect  with  gratitude  his  protection 
and  foresight.  It  was  he  who  discern- 
ed the  local  advantages  of  the  spot  on 
which  the  city  bearing  his  name  after- 
wards stood ;  who  projected  the  plan 
of  the  town;  superintended  its  erec- 
tion;   endowed    it  with  many  privi- 
leges;   and  peopled  it  with  colonies 
drawn  from  other  places  for  the  pur- 
pose,  chiefly   Greeks.     But,  together 
with  these,  and  the  most  favoured  of 
all,  were  the  Jews;  who  enjoyed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
same  civil  rights  and  liberties  as  the 
Macedonians  themselves.      Kindness 
shewn  to   the  people  of  Israel,  has 
never,    in    ihc   providence    of    God, 
Ijrought   evil   on   any   country :     and 
there  can  l)e  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  this  enter- 
prising and  commercial  people,  assist- 
ed very  much  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  new  city ;  which  soon  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  tlie  centre 
of  commerce,  of  science,  and  the  arts ; 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
considerable  cities  in  the  world.  Egypt 
indeed  was  about  to  see  better  days ; 
and,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, enjoyed  again,  for   nearly  300 
years,  something  of  its  former  renown 
for  learning  and  power.     It  formed 
during  this  period,  and  before  the  ra- 
pid extension  of  the  Roman  empire 
towards  the  termination  of  these  years, 
one  of  the  only  two  ancient  kingdoms 
■which  had  survived  the  Assyrian,  13a- 
bylonian,    Persian,    and  Macedonian 
empires :   the  other  was  the   Syrian, 
where  the  iSeleucidae,  another  family 
of  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
reigned  ;  who,  having  subdued  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  and  annexed  them 
to  the  kingdom  of  S>T:ia,there  remained 
out  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the 
empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  these 
two  only ;  distinguished,  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  Daniel,  by  the  titles 
of  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  the  north 
and  the  south. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that, 
in  thus  rising  again  into  notice,  Egypt 
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had  shaken  off  the  badge  of  servitude 
and  degradation  aflixed  to  it  by  the 
sure  word  of  God.  The  kingdom  was 
still  a  base  kingdom;  subject  to  the 
rule  of  a  line  of  foreign  princes,  speak- 
ing a  Ibreign  language,  and  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  wars.  It  was 
likewise  indebted  to  foreign  talent  for 
the  revival  of  its  schools;  and  to  fo- 
reign wealth  and  to  foreign  merchants, 
for  that  of  its  trade  and  consequence. 
All  the  advantages,  indeed,  arising 
from  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its 
Macedonian  subjcctors,  were  chiefly 
conlined  to  the  capital ;  which,  instead 
of  being  in  the  centre,  or  nearly  so, 
as  Memphis  was,  was  now  .shifted  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  kingdom: 
the  interior  of  the  country  still  remain- 
ing desolate  and  forsaken,  and  the 
people  degraded  and  poor. 

PtoleinySoter,  or  the  Saviour,the  first 
of  his  race,  was  also  one  of  the  best : 
he  was  just,  prudent,  and  merciful — 
rare  qualities  in  Eastern  princes  in 
those  days.  During  his  long  reign  of 
40  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  did  much  for  Egypt,  especially  for 
the  ca])ital,  Alexandria;  where  he 
founded  a  college  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  which  was 
soon  replenished  with  learned  men, 
and  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  also  made  the  first  collec- 
tions towards  the  library,  which  after- 
wards became  so  famous  both  for  its 
magnificence  and  for  its  unfortunate 
fate.  Of  this  college  and  library,  De- 
metrius Ph.alereus,  who  had  flown  to 
Alexandria  for  the  protection  of  Pto- 
lemy, was  the  first  president  or  keeper. 

The  second  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Phi- 
ladelphus,  pursvied  the  measures  of 
his  father  for  the  improvement  of 
learning  and  commerce.  He  made 
such  additions  to  the  new  library,  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thousand  volumes; 
amongst  which  was  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews;  for  it  was  this 
prince  who  caused  the  Greek  version 
of  those  Scriptures  to  be  made  at 
Alexandria,  which  goes  ])y  the  name 
of  the  Septuagint,  from  the  number  of 
persons  (70)  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  translation.  He  likewise 
built  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
made  it  the  port  for  the  Indian  trade ; 
the  goods  being  carried  from  thence, 
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by  camels,  across  the  Desert,  in  three 
days,  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  and  so  to 
Alexandria;  from  whence  they  were 
distributed  over  all  the  northern  and 
•western  parts  of  the  world.  Berenice 
was,  however,  subsequently  given  up 
for  Myos  Hormus,  on  the  same  coast, 
as  a  more  accessible  and  convenient 
port.  Amongst  the  learned  men  of 
note  who  were  encoui'aged  at  the  court 
of  this  prince,  were  Theocritus,  Calli- 
machus,  Lycophron,  and  Aratus,  poets ; 
Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian ;  and 
Zoilus,  the  critic. 

After  the  death  of  Philadelphus, 
who  reigned  38  years,  the  learned  in- 
stitutions of  Egypt  found  another 
friend  and  supporter  in  his  son  and 
successor,  Ptolemy  Euergetes:  who 
appointed  Eratosthenes,  a  learned 
Athenian,  his  librarian;  who  added 
not  a  little  to  his  charge  by  his  own 
writings. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  dying  after  a 
reign  of  25  years,  with  him  faded  that 
ray  of  light  and  liberty,  which,  for 
three  succeeding  reigns,  had  beamed 
upon  Egypt.  The  three  first  Ptolemies 
were,  indeed,  for  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  very  extraordinary  men ; 
and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  qualities  of  temperance,  mildness, 
jixstice,  and  love  of  learning.  But  their 
successors,  for  eight  generations,  were 
like  most  Eastern  princes,  cruel  and 
vicious  in  the  highest  degree ;  with  no 
rule  but  their  will,  and  no  will  but 
what  was  subservient  to  their  passions 
or  their  interests :  in  obedience  to  one 
or  both  of  which,  they  were  engaged 
in  almost  constant  wars  with  the  kings 
of  Syria.     8ee  Alexandria. 

The  state  of  the  Jews  during  the  first 
period  of  three  reigns  was  exceeding- 
ly prosperous.  They  were  in  high  fa- 
vour, and  continued  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  conferred  upon  them  by 
Alexander.  Judaea  was,  in  fact,  at  this 
time  a  privileged  province  of  Egypt ; 
the  Jews  being  governed  by  their  own 
High  Priest,  on  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  fifth  of  the 
race,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria;  which  was  the  beginning  of 
fresh  sufferings  and  persecutions :  for 
although  this  Antiochus,  who  was  the 
one  sumamed  the  Great,  was  a  mild 
and  generous  prince,  and  behaved 
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favourably  towards  them,  their  trou- 
bles began  at  his  death;  his  succes- 
sor, Seleucus,  oppressing  them  with 
taxes  :  and  the  next,  was  the  monster 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  impieties 
and  cruelties  are  recorded  in  the  two 
books  of  Maccabees.  But  still,  in  Egypt, 
the  Jews  continued  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  privileges,  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  called  Philome- 
tor,  who  committed  the  charge  of  his 
affairs  to  two  Jews,  Onias  and  Dosi- 
theus ;  the  former  of  whom  obtained 
jiermission  to  build  a  temple  at  Heli- 
opolis. 

The  djTiasty  of  the  Ptolemies  termi- 
nated with  the  celebrated  Cleopatra, 
when  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  Cogsar  Octavia- 
nus;  who  afterwards  took  the  title  of 
Augustus  CiEsar :  Cornelius  Gallus,  the 
friend  of  Virgil,  being  appointed  the 
first  prefect,  or  governor.  This  event 
took  place  30  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  Egypt  remained  thus  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire  about  670 
years :  when,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  the  Saracens,  under 
Omar,  their  third  caliph,  invaded  and 
conquered  the  country,  and  retained 
it  mider  subjection  till  the  year  1250; 
when  theMamelukes,or  foreign  guards, 
deposed  the  sultan,  overthrew  the  go- 
vernment, and  appointed  a  sidtan  of 
their  own.  This  form  of  government 
continued  till  the  year  1517,  when  the 
Mamelukes  were  reduced  by  the  Turk- 
ish emperor ;  who  hanged  their  last 
sultan,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  annexed  it  as  a  province  to 
tlie  Othman  empire,  as  it  had  before 
been  to  the  Roman :  in  which  con- 
dition it  has  remained  ever  since ;  suf- 
fering all  the  oppression  and  debase- 
ment of  Mohammedan  despotism ;  and 
fulfilling,  in  an  astonishing  manner, 
through  the  long  period  of  2400  years, 
the  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  that  it  should 
be  "  a  base  kingdom,  and  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations." 

But  we  must  not  expect  that  Egypt 
will  always  remain  in  its  present  con- 
dition. Its  fertile  soil,  its  noble  river, 
and  its  situation,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  commercial  world,  give  it  such 
pre-eminent  advantages,  that  there 
wants  only  its  possession  by  a  Chris- 
tian power,  to  restore  it  to  the  rank 
and  wealth  which  it  enjoyed  in  the 
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time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Egypt,  we 
know,  cannot-,  consistent  with  prophe- 
cy, become  an  independent  state ;  but, 
as  the  colony  or  tributary  of  some 
European  power,  it  may  yet  see  its 
ancient  India  trade  brought  back  to 
this  its  most  natural  channel,  and 
with  it  the  usual  consequences — 
wealth,  luxury,  and  science.  Nothing 
])ut  the  maritime  preponderance  of 
England,  and  the  bar])arous  and  inse- 
cure governments  of  Egypt  and  the 
other  countries  on  the  Red  Sea,  pre- 
vent the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
this  event.  Mr.  Jkirckhardt,  in  a  letter 
from  Cairo,  dated  May,  1817,  after  ad- 
verting to  the  public  works  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  says,  "  Perhaps  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  will 
be  opened  afterwards,  if  the  direct  in- 
tercourse with  India,  which  the  Pasha 
has  already  set  on  foot,  succeeds  ac- 
cording to  his  wishes,  and  is  not  op- 
posed by  the  East-India  Company. 
Suchentei-jirises  might  cause  any  other 
country  to  flourish,  and  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  industry;  but  here,  none 
will  benefit  by  them  but  the  Pasha 
himself,  and  those  employed  by  him 
in  lucrative  situations ;  while  the  mass 
of  the  people  bew  ail  the  long  dvuration 
of  these  works,  in  the  execution  of 
which  they  are  in  every  instance  de- 
frauded of  their  dues :  they  are  forced 
by  government  to  attend  to  the  labovir, 
and  are  obliged  to  accept  two -thirds, 
and  sometimes  only  half  of  the  price 
that  labour  holds  in  the  country." 
"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Turkish 
government,"  says  the  same  intelligent 
traveller,  in  a  letter  from  Damascus, 
"  at  least  in  its  present  decayed  state, 
that  popular  virtues  in  the  persons  of 
its  governors  are  quite  incompatible 
with  the  Porte's  own  views.  The  Porte 
demands  supplies,  and  nothing  but 
supplies ;  and  the  Pasha,  to  satisi'y 
her,  must  press  upon  the  mdustry  of 
his  subjects.  He  who  is  the  Avell- 
wisher  of  his  people,  who  contents 
himself  with  the  ordinary  revenue, 
and  who  lets  justice  preside  in  his 
councils,  will  undoubtedly  incur  his 
sovereign's  displeasure;  not  because 
he  is  just,  but  because  his  justice  pre- 
vents him  from  plundering,  and  trans- 
mitting a  portion  of  the  acquired  plun- 
der to  the  Divan.  To  save  his  exist- 
ence, he  has  nothing  left  but  silently 
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to  resigii  his  unhappy  subjects  to  the 
rod  of  a  succeeding  despot,  or  to  de- 
clare himself  a  rebel,  and  to  contend 
with  liis  rival,  until  the  Porte,  con- 
vinced of  the  dilHculty  of  deposing 
him,  patiently  waits  for  a  more  i'avour- 
able  opportunity  of  eHecting  her  pur- 
poses. These  principles  are  applica- 
ble to  all  person.s  in  office,  from  the 
Pasha  down  t(j  the  Shikh  of  the  small- 
est village." 

Under  such  an  execrable  system  as 
this,  no  country  can  flourish,  however 
favoured  by  Nature.  Rut  Egypt,  in  the 
possession  of  a  free  and  enterprising- 
people,  would  soon  draw  to  herself, 
without  the  aid  of  conquest,  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  East;  and  the  restoration  of  Alex- 
andria, or  some  equi\alent  port,  might 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  London  which  it  formerly 
had  upon  Tyre,  that  of  silently  under- 
mining her  best  support,  by  withdraw- 
ing her  most  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce. This  experiment  has  already 
been  tried  in  part,  when  leave  was  ob- 
tained of  Mahomet  Rey,  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Mr.  Rruce,  on  his 
return  from  Abyssinia,  in  the  year 
1770:  when  Mr.  Holford,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disputes  between  the 
English  and  the  Tiirkish  Government 
at  Jidda,  carried  the  first  ship  straight 
up  to  Suez;  after  which,  every  year, 
several  vessels  made  the  same  port. 
Rut  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
value  of  the  goods  they  brought  was 
so  reduced  throughout  the  Levant, 
that  they  could  not,  as  formerly,  be 
sent  from  London  to  any  advantiige. 
This  occasioned  a  restriction  to  be  put 
upon  the  trade;  and  Egypt  soon  after 
falling  under  other  and  less  enlight- 
ened rule,  no  more  was  heard  of  the 
Suez  trade. 

Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  notes  on  Cuvier's 
Tlieory  of  the  Earth,  says,  "  When  the 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt  were  built,  ano- 
ther cause  concurred  in  favouring 
their  prosperity.  The  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  not  then  attended 
with  any  danger  on  the  coasts :  all  its 
ports,  now  nearly  blocked  up  with  reefs 
o/"fora/,  had  a  safe  and  easy  access; 
the  vessels  laden  with  merchandize 
and  provisions  could  enter  them  and 
depart  without  risk  of  being  wrecked 
on  tliese  shoals,  which  have  risen 
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since  that  time,  and  are  still  increas- 
ing in  extent. 

"  The  defects  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  from  Europe  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
therefore  not  the  only  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  decline  of  this  coun- 
try. If  the  sands  of  the  Desert  had 
not  invaded  the  bordering  lands  on 
the  west ;  if  the  work  of  the  sea  polypi 
in  the  Red  Sea  had  not  rendered  dan- 
gerous the  access  to  its  coasts  and  to 
its  ports,  and  even  filled  up  some  of 
the  latter;  the  population  of  Egypt 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  together 
with  their  product,  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  them  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  abmidance.  But  now, 
though  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  cease  to 
exist;  though  the  political  advantages 
which  Egypt  enjoyed  during  the  bril- 
liant period  of  Thebes  and  Memphis 
should  be  re-established;  she  could 
never  again  attain  the  same  degree 
of  splendour." 

Mr.  Playfair  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten, that,  in  the  thousand  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  "  brilliant  period 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis"  and  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ports  were  not 
filled  up ;  and  the  chart  and  the  ob- 
servations of  Bruce,  to  which  General 
Baird  ascribed  the  safety  of  the  trans- 
ports which  conveyed  the  British  troops 
from  India  to  Egypt,  prove  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  operations  of  the  sea  polypi,  to 
be  still  safe,  and  its  principal  ports 
accessible.  Besides,  as  the  intelligent 
traveller  above  mentioned  observes  of 
the  port  of  Jidda,  "  the  more  danger- 
ous the  port,  the  abler  the  pilots,  and 
no  accidents  ever  happen."  There  is 
no  solid  argument  to  be  drawn,  from 
any  change  which  the  Red  Sea  has 
undergone,  against  the  resumption  of 
mercantile  eminence  by  Egypt.  The 
fleets  of  Jehoshaphat  were  probably 
wrecked  on  the  coral  reefs  3000  years 
ago :  an  event  much  less  likely  to  hap- 
pen at  the  present  day,  with  ships 
under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
seamen. 

There  is  a  prophecy  in  the  19th  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah,  which  yet  appears  to  re- 
fer to  some  future  and  happier  condi- 
tion of  Egypt.  This  prophecy  is  gene- 
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rally  supposed  to  have  akeady  had  its 
completion  at  the  time  that  Onias 
built  his  temple,  and  when  the  service 
of  the  true  God  was  maintained  in 
those  cities  where  many  of  the  Jews 
resided ;  of  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  literal  statement  of  the  prophecy, 
five  have  been  selected,  namely,  On  or 
Heliopolis  (particularly  referred  to  in 
the  text,  and  where  the  temple  was 
built),  Migdol,  Tahpanhes  or  Daphne, 
Noph  or  Memphis,  and  No-Ammon  or 
Thebes.  But  admitting  that  the  Jews, 
together  perhaps  with  some  proselytes 
in  these  cities,  "  spoke  the  language 
of  Canaan,"  and  performed  "  sacrifice 
and  oblation,"  this  limited  worship  by 
no  means  comes  up  to  the  strong  lan- 
gTiage  of  the  prophecy ;  which  implies 
a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  true 
God,  not  by  a  few  individuals,  but  as 
a  national  act,  and  declares,  in  terms 
never  used  in  any  other  sense, "  Bless- 
ed be  Egypt  my  people."  A  promise 
is  likewise  given  of  "  a  saviour,  and  a 
great  one,"  to  deliver  the  Egyptians 
from  their  oppressors ;  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  called  So- 
ter  or  Saviour,  who  rescued  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  tjTanny  of  the  Persians. 
But  this  promise  of  deliverance  by  a 
great  saviour,  must  undoubtedly  refer 
to  some  greater  emancipation  than  a 
mere  transfer  from  one  heathen  ruler 
to  another,  how  beneficial  soever  the 
change  might  have  been  in  a  civil 
sense.  Neither  did  Egypt,  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  embrace  his  religion 
as  a  national  act.  Alexandria,  indeed, 
boasted  its  Christian  schools,  its  bish- 
ops, and  its  converts ;  but  the  Roman 
governors  were  equally  heathens  with 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  capital  was  the  scene  of  almost 
unremitting  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, at  least  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  when,  betwixt  the  philosophizing 
spirit  of  the  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  reign  of  Arianism  on  the 
other,  true  Christianity  was  nearly 
extinct:  in  which  state  it  remained, 
till  the  whole  was  subverted  by  the 
Saracens. 

We  may  accede  to  the  opinion  of 
Bishop  Newton,  that  this  remarkable 
prophecy  has  received  a  partial  accom- 
plishment, at  one  or  both  of  the  pe- 
riods referred  to;  but  certainly  no 
ways  commensurate  with  the  force  and 
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dignity  of  the  language  used  by  Isaiah. 
Its  more  perfect  completion,  we  may 
confidently  hope,  with  the  same  pious 
and  learned  prelate,  is  yet  to  come; 
when,  emancipated  from  the  thraldom 
of  Mohammedism,and  blessed  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  Egypt  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  rank  amongst  the  nations 
to  which  its  position  and  its  resources 
entitle  it. 

EGY1*T,  River  of— Tliis  title  be- 
longs by  way  of  eminence  to  the  Nile 
for  its  magnitude,  and  as  being  the 
only  river  of  that  country.  But  in  se- 
veral places  of  the  Old  Testament, 
mention  is  made  of  another  and  lesser 
stream,  called  the  River  of  Egypt; 
which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
described,  must  have  been  situated  at 
the  southern  border  of  the  laud  of 
Canaan.  In  Amos  vi.  14,  the  same 
river  is  called  the  River  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, from  its  being  situated  on  the 
edge  of  that  extensive  tract  of  desert 
country  lying  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  It  also  appears  to  be  the  same 
which  in  some  other  places  is  called 
Sihor.  In  Numb,  xxxiv.  5,  Moses,  de- 
scribing the  south  border  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  says,  that  it  "  shall  fetch  a 
compass  from  Azmon,  unto  the  river 
of  Egypt,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall 
be  at  the  sea."  The  same  account  is 
given,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  in 
Josh.  XV.  4.  But  if  any  doubts  could 
remain  of  the  river  here  meant,  its 
position  is  exactly  laid  down  in  the 
47th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  of 
Joshua;  where,  amongst  the  cities 
which  formed  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  are  numbered, 
"  Ashdod  with  her  towns  and  her  vil- 
lages, Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her 
villages,  unto  the  river  of  Egt/pt.,  and 
the  great  sea,  and  the  border  thereof" 
From  which  it  is  clearly  to  be  ascer- 
tained, that  this  river  was  a  stream  on 
the  south  of  Gaza,  faUing  into  the 
Mediterranean,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah, as  it  did  of  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  and  being  the  border  towards 
Egypt,  thence  derived  its  name.  In  2 
Kings  xxiv.  7,  it  is  said,  "  And  the  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out 
of  his  land:  for  tlie  king  of  Babylon 
had  taken,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  un- 
to the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertain- 
cth  to  the  king  of  Egypt ;"  that  is,  all 
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Syria  and  Palestine,  to  the  same  stream 
below  Gaza:  for  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
not  at  this  time  been  in  Egypt. 

Dr.  Richardson  describes  a  river  in 
this  situation  30  yards  wide,  but  near- 
ly dry  at  the  time  he  crossed  it.  It  is 
called  Oadi  or  Wady  Gaza. 

EKRON,  the  most  northern  of  the 
five  cities  or  lordships  of  the  Philis- 
tines. It  was  alloted  to  Judah  by  Jo- 
shua (ch.  XV.  45),  but  afterwards  given 
to  Dan :  though  it  docs  not  appear  that 
this  tribe,  or  any  other,  were  ever  peace- 
ably in  possession  of  it.  The  Ekron- 
ites  suffering,  as  the  people  of  Ashdod 
and  Gath  had  done  before  them,  from 
the  presence  of  the  Ark,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Philistines  at  Eben- 
Ezer,  called  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines together,  and  advised  its  being 
sent  back:  which  was  immediately 
done,  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two  milch- 
kine ;  who  took  their  way  straight  to 
Beth-Shemesh. — 1  Sam.  v. 

This  city  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  Baal-Zebub :  who  is  hence 
styled  the  God  of  Ekron.  To  this  idol 
(or  god  of  flies,  as  his  name  imports,) 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  sent  to  inquire 
concerning  his  heaWi :  for  which  Eli- 
jah was  commissioned  to  tell  him  that 
his  sickness  should  be  fatal.  (2  Kings 
i.  2.) — Ekron  was  called  Accaron  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  a  considerable 
town. 

ELAH,  Valley  of — On  one  side  of 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped, 
and  the  Philistines  on  the  other,  when 
their  champion  Goliath  was  slain  by 
David;  and  from  the  brook  running 
in  the  hollow  of  which,  the  latter  se- 
lected his  pebbles  for  the  unequal  com- 
bat. This  vaUey,  which  nothing  has 
occurred  to  alter  the  appearance  of,  is 
situated  about  three  miles  from  Beth- 
lehem, on  the  road  to  Jaffa ;  and  has 
within  it  the  modern  village  of  Ain 
Kareem,  and  the  remains  of  buildings, 
now  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,which 
were  probably  erected  out  of  religious 
veneration  for  the  spot.  The  w  ater  of 
its  venerable  brook  (as  observed  by 
Dr.  Clarke)  has  been  drunk  by  many  a 
thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem  ;  all  of  whom  must  pass 
it  in  their  way. 

ELAM,  or  Elvmais,  is  the  original 
country  of  the  Persians,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Loristan ;  whence  they  spread 
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themselves  over  Persis  or  Phars,  and 
•Susiana.  Chedorlaomer,  one  of  the 
first  Eastern  potentates  of  whom  we 
readjwas  king  of  this  country.— Gen.xi  v. 

Elam  derives  its  name  from  Elam, 
the  son  of  Shem ;  and  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
before  the  age  of  Cyrus  and  the  pro- 
phet Daniel:  after  which,  it  is  men- 
tioned either  singly  by  its  Grecian 
name  of  Persis  or  Persia,  or,  in  con- 
junction with  Media,  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  were 
united  by  Cyrus ;  the  residence  of  the 
monarchs  being  divided  between  Su- 
san, in  Persia,  and  Ecbatana,  in  Media. 
See  Persia. 

ELATH,orELOTH,aportofEdom, 
on  the  Elanitic  or  eastern  branch  into 
which  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea  divides  itself. 

Elath,  with  its  sister  city  Ezion- 
geber,  were  subject  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes. They  were  first  built  by  the 
Edomites;  who  made  them  the  em- 
poria  of  the  maritime  trade  first  esta- 
blished by  them  with  Arabia  and  the 
East.  They  were  afterwards  taken  by 
David :  at  least  so  much  is  to  be  infer- 
red from  what  is  said  of  his  putting 
garrisons  in  Edom  (1  Chron.  xviii.  13) ; 
and  of  the  3000  talents  of  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  which  he  gave  to  the  house  of 
God  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4) :  which  gold  of 
Ophir  was,  no  doubt,  brought  by  his 
fleets  to  these  ports.  They  were  after- 
wards visited  in  person  by  Solomon ; 
who  extended  and  fortified  them,  and 
made  them  the  seat  of  his  navy  and 
extensive  commerce  with  India  and 
Africa.  (1  Kings  ix.  26—28  &  x.  U, 
22  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18  &  ix.  10,  21.) 
After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  they 
remained  to  the  house  of  David ;  and 
a  diminished  trade  continued  to  be 
carried  on  from  these  ports  till  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  when  the  Edomites 
revolted  (2  Kings  viii.  22  &  2  Chron. 
xxi.  10),  and  continued  independent 
till  the  reign  of  Uzziah;  who  re-con- 
quered and  fortified  Elath,  peopled  it 
with  a  colony  of  his  own,  and  revived 
the  old  trade.  (2  Kings  xiv.  22  &  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  2.)  Elath  remained  thus 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  till 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  when  Rezin,  king 
of  Damascus,  took  it,  expelled  theJews, 
and  planted  in  their  stead  a  colony  of 
Syrians.  (2  Kings  xvi.  6.)  But  in  the 
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subsequent  year,  it  again  changed 
masters ;  passing,  together  with  the 
other  dominions  of  Rezin,  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  Re- 
zin was  slain.  (2  Kings  xvi.  7 — 9.)  Af- 
ter which  it  never  again  returned  to 
the  Jews. 

It  appears,  that  of  the  two  ports, 
Elath  was  the  more  accessible,  or  the 
more  secure ;  as  the  fleetof  Jehoshaphat 
was  lost  at  Ezion-geber,  on  a  ridge  of 
rocks  near  its  entrance  (1  Kings  xxii. 
48  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36, 37) :  from  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name,  Ezion-geber  signifying  the  back- 
bone of  a  man,  which  these  rocks  re- 
sembled. After  this  event,  the  trade 
and  establishment  of  this  port  were 
transferred  to  Elath. 

The  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  on  which 
this  city  stood,  obtained  amongst  hea- 
then writers  the  name  of  Sinus  Elani- 
tieus,  or  Elanitic  Gulf,  from  a  town 
built  on  its  site  called  Elana,  and  sub- 
sequently Ala;  which,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  was 
used  as  a  port  in  their  time. 

The  modern  Arabian  town  of  Akaba 
stands  upon  or  near  the  site  either  of 
Elath  or  Ezion-geber;  which  of  the 
two  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as 
both  ports,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  were  probably  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  creek  or  small  bay 
only.  As  to  the  two  arms,  30  miles  in 
length  and  20  asunder,  into  which  geo- 
graphers have  divided  this  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Burckhardt  has  shewn 
that  they  have  no  existence. 

ELE  ALE  .—Of  this  place  little  is 
said  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  the  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Scriptiu-e 
history  identified  with  those  now  re- 
maining. The  name  of  Eleale  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  El-Aal;  the  ruins  of 
which  Burckhardt  found  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  about  tw  o  miles  north-east 
of  Hesban  or  Heshbon. 

ELEUTHERUS,  River.— One  of  the 
several  streams  which  rim  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  north 
of  Phoenicia ;  but  to  which  of  these  the 
name  of  Eleuthenis  properly  belong- 
ed, has  much  divided  the  learned.  The 
avithor  of  the  Maccabees  (b.  i.,  ch.  xii. 
25 — 30)  places  it  in  the  land  of  Ha- 
math ;  which,  whatever  particular  dis- 
trict was  intended  by  it,  was  to  the 
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north  of  the  land  of  Israel.  That  it 
was  farther  north  than  iSidon,  may  be 
{leathered  from  Josephus;  who  says  tliat 
Mark  Anthony  f^ave  to  Cleopatra  all 
the  cities  between  Eleutherus  and 
Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon.  8trabo 
places  it  between  Orthosia,  or  Tortosa, 
and  Tripolis ;  making  it  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Pliny 
gives  it  a  course  higher  up  towards 
Orthosia,  opening  into  the  sea  oppo- 
site the  rocky  islet  of  Aradus.  Where- 
ever  it  was,  it  could  have  been  no  in- 
considerable stream,  as  it  was  sulfici- 
ent  to  cover  the  flight  of  Demetrius, 
and  to  protect  him  from  the  pursuit 
of  Jonathan.  It  appears  evident  that 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  rivers 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Maundrell  as  tra- 
versing the  plain  of  Junia  between 
Tortosa  and  Tripolis  ;  and  as  these  are 
all  insignificant,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  called  the  Nahr-Kibber,  or  Great 
River,  we  may,  without  much  risk  of 
error,  fix  upon  this,  which  is  the  Eleu- 
therus of  d'Anville,  as  the  true  river 
which  bore  that  name.  It  runs  into 
the  sea,  at  present,  about  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tortosa :  but  it 
appears  by  some  means  to  have  been 
diverted  from  its  ancient  channel; 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge,  much 
nearer  to  Tortosa:  which  answers  suffi- 
ciently well  to  the  position  assigned  to 
it  by  Pliny.  Burckhardt  was  detained 
a  night  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  a  flood  occa- 
sioned by  heavy  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  he  reports,  that  cai'avans 
have  been  known  to  remain  encamped 
on  its  banks  for  weeks  together  with- 
out being  able  to  cross  it. 

ELISHA,  Isles  of. — Elisha,  or  Eliza, 
was  the  first  son  of  Javan,  and  his  ori- 
ginal settlement  was  probably  in  Asia 
Minor ;  where  the  iEolians  bore  some 
resemblance  of  his  name,  and  who  are 
asserted  by  .Josephus  to  be  descended 
from  him.  But  by  the  Isles  of  Elisha 
is  to  be  understood  the  Grecian  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  the  principal  colonies 
of  Elisha  were  afterwards  fixed.  This 
country  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (ch. 
xxvii.  7)  as  celebrated  for  its  blue  and 
purple :  and  the  purple  of  Laconia  was 
only  inferior  to  that  of  Tyre.  This 
general  name  of  Isles  of  Elisha  may 
also  have  extended  to  the  islands  of 
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the  ^gean  Sea;  a  part  of  which  de- 
rived its  name  of  Hellespont,  or  sea  of 
Hellas,  from  the  same  source. 

ELIM,  a  place  of  refreshment  in  the 
Desert  of  Etham;  where  were  "  twelve 
wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  trees."  This  was  the  second  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  after  enter- 
ing this  Desert.    (Exod.  xv.  27.)     See 

JOUUNEVINGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

ELLASAR. — This  country,  of  which 
Arioch  was  king  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, and  who  is  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  kings  of  Shinar  and 
Elam  (Gen.  xiv.  1),  must  refer  to  some 
adjoining  rcgiou;  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  that  part  of  vXrabia  whose 
inhabitants  are  styled  I'ilisari  by  Pto- 
lemy. But  Mr.  Bryant,  with  more  pro- 
bability, infers  Arioch  to  be  then  king 
of  Assyria,  or  El-asur;  a  petty  state, 
compared  with  the  subseq^uent  empire 
of  that  name. 

EMI  MS,  a  people  whose  origin  is 
not  clearly  known.  They  were,  how- 
ever, the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  on  the  east  and  south-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  whence  they  were  ei- 
ther expelled  by  the  Moabites  or  incor- 
porated with  them.  (Deut.  ii.  10.)  The 
Emim,  like  the  Anakim,  were  a  gigan- 
tic race. 

EMMAUS,  a  village  about  8  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem;  on  the  road 
to  which,  two  of  the  disciples  were  tra- 
velling in  sorrow  and  disappointment 
after  the  resurrection,  when  our  liOrd 
appeared  to  them,  and  held  that  memo- 
rable conversation  with  them  recorded 
by  St.  Euke  (ch.  xxiv.) 

Besides  this,  there  was  another  Em- 
maus,  or  Ammaus,  the  Greek  name  for 
the  hot  baths  near  Tiberias;  called  by 
the  Jews  Chammath,  and  by  the  mo- 
dern Arabs  Hammam.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  spring  which  supplies  these 
batlis,  which  are  still  used,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Buckingham,  130°  of  Fah- 
renheit. 

PjNDOR,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manassch  west  of  Jor- 
dan, whither  Saul  went  to  consult 
a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spi- 
rit (I  Sam.  xxviii.):  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  incidents  recorded  in 
the  sacred  writings;  and  which  has 
accordingly  called  forth  much  wju'mth 
and  variety  of  discussion  amongst 
commentators.     The  reality  of  this 
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occurrence  has  been  doubted  altoge- 
ther by  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
disbelieve  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand. Some  have  conjectured  that 
the  whole  was  a  juggle  of  the  witch ; 
by  whose  incantations,  and  his  own 
credulity  and  heated  imagination,  Saul 
was  imposed  upon.  Others  have  ima- 
gined that  the  apparition  was  no  other 
than  Satan  himself,  who  was  permit- 
ted thus  to  terrify  Saul  for  his  impi- 
ety, in  resorting  to  forbidden  means 
of  inquiring  into  the  secret  purposes 
of  the  Almighty.  Mr.  Bryant,  with  his 
usual  research,  derives  Endor  from 
En-Ador,  signifying  Fans  Pi/tho7iis,  the 
fountain  of  light,  or  oracle  of  the  god 
Ador:  which  oracle  was  probaljly 
fomided  by  the  Canaanites,  and  had 
never  been  totally  suppressed.  Many 
such  oracles  existed  in  the  ancient 
world :  the  most  famous  of  which 
were  that  of  Jupiter-Ammon  in  Lybia, 
and  that  of  Delphi  in  Greece :  and  in 
all  of  them,  the  answers  to  those  who 
consulted  them  were  given  from  the 
mouth  of  a  female;  who,  from  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  has  ge- 
nerally received  the  name  of  Pythia. 
That  many  such  oracles  existed  in 
Canaan,  is  evident  from  the  number 
which  Saul  himself  is  said  to  have 
suppressed ;  and  such  a  one,  with  its 
Pythia,  was  this  at  Endor.  At  these 
shrines,  either  as  mock  oracles,  con- 
trived by  a  crafty  and  avaricious  priest- 
hood, to  impose  on  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  its  followers,  or,  other- 
wise (as  is  more  generally  supposed), 
as  the  real  instruments  of  infernal 
power,  mankind,  altogether  departed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
were  permitted  to  be  directed  or  de- 
luded. 

The  reality  of  the  fact  thus  record- 
ed ;  that  it  was  no  trick  or  deception ; 
as  well  as  that  it  was  Samuel  himself 
whom  Saul  beheld;  admits  of  no 
doubt.  It  was  received  in  this  sense 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Jewish 
Church ;  and  is  so  understood  by  Jo- 
sephus  (Antiq.  Jud.,lib.  vi.).  Besides, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  that, 
"  on  the  morrow,"  or  shortly  after, 
Saul  and  his  sons  should  die,  shewed 
that  it  could  only  come  from  God. 

ENGEDJ,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  in  a  hilly  and  strong  country, 
about  30  miles  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
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lem,  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
was  formerly  called  Hazazon-Tamar. 
(2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  To  the  "  strong-holds" 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
David  retired,  to  secure  himself  from 
the  presence  of  Saul:  and  here  he 
gave  that  jealous  monarch  a  proof  of 
his  loyalty,  when  he  had  him  so  com- 
pletely in  his  power  as  to  cut  off  a  part 
of  his  garment,  but  did  him  no  further 
injury.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.)  The  spot  where 
this  transaction  took  place,  was  a  ca- 
vern in  the  rock,  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  in  its  recesses  the  whole  of 
David's  men,  600  in  number,  unper- 
ceived  by  Saul  when  he  entered.  Many 
similar  caves  existed  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Such  were  those  at  Adullam  aiid  Mak- 
kedah,  and  that  in  which  Lot  and  his 
daughters  dwelt  after  the  destruction 
of  Sodom.  Such  also  is  that  described 
by  Mr.  Maundrell,  near  Sidon,  which 
contained  200  smaller  caverns ;  and 
that  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  found  shelter 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Many 
of  these  were  natural  cavities  in  the 
limestone  rock,  similar  to  those  in 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire;  and 
others,  excavations  made  by  the  pri- 
meval inhabitants,  for  defence,  or  for 
shelter  from  the  sun ;  and  which  sub- 
sequently served  as  retreats  for  rob- 
bers, as  they  are  to  this  day.  Jose- 
phus  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  these  caves,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  robbers  were  taken  byHerod. 
(Antiq.,  lib.xiv.,  c.  15.)  And  Dr.  Clarke 
has  described  similar  retreats  in  the 
rocks  near  Bethlehem ;  as  are  others, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  Into  such  caves  the  Is- 
raelites frequently  retired  for  shelter 
from  their  enemies  (Judg.  vi.  2;  1 
Sam.  xiii.  6  &  xiv.  11):  a  circumstance 
which  has  afforded  a  fine  image  of  ter- 
ror and  consternation  to  the  prophets. 
Is.ii.  19;  Hoseax. 8;  Rev.  vi.  15, 16.     '■'''''"__ 

The  hills  about  Engedi  produce  at.^ 
present  the  best  wines  in  Judaea.  ^M  i 

EPHESUS,  a  city  of  Ionia,  situated  /-,. 
on  the  river  Cayster ;  about  5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  45  south  of  Smyr- 
na. It  was  celebrated  for  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana ;  the  most  famous  and 
frequented  of  all  the  temples  of  that 
goddess,  and  reputed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  425  feet  long,  200  wide,  and 
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supported  by  127  columns  CO  feet  high. 
This  temple  was  set  on  fire  on  the 
night  in  which  Alexander  was  born,  by 
a  man  named  Eratostratus,  in  order  to 
render  his  name  immortal :  but  it  was 
rebuilt  with  its  former  magnificence. 

The  numerous  devotees  who  repair- 
ed to  this  temple  were  the  chief  source 
of  the  wealth  of  the  place ;  whence  the 
alarm  excited  by  St.  Paul's  preaching ; 
while  the  presents  to  the  shrine  ren- 
dered it  the  richest  in  the  world.  But 
with  the  decline  of  paganism,  Ephesus 
and  its  temple  sunk  together:  and 
while  the  former  is  reduced  to  a  poor 
and  inconsiderable  Turkish  village, 
the  ruins  of  the  latter  are  scarcely  to  be 
recognised.  "We  now,"  says  Dr.Chand- 
ler,  "  seek  in  vain  for  the  temple :  the 
city  is  prostrate ;  and  the  goddess  is 
gone." — "The  glorious  pomp  of  its 
heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remem- 
bered; and  Christianity,  which  was 
here  nursed  by  Apostles,  and  fos- 
tered by  General  Councils,  until  it  in- 
creased to  fulness  of  stature,  barely 
lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly 
visible." 

Ephesus,  in  the  apostolic  age,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Proconsular  Asia ; 
which  included  all  the  western  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  city  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  called  Aiasoluc  by  the  Turks. 
The  church  of  St.  John  still  remains, 
and  is  converted  into  aTurkish  mosque. 

Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this 
city,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
seven  Churches  of  Asia,  by  St.  Paul, 
who  visited  it  on  his  first  departure 
from  Corinth,  about  A.D.  54.  Here  he 
taught  during  3  years  of  his  important 
life ;  and  raised  a  church  w  hich  main- 
tained its  faith  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  idolatrous  cities  of  an  idola- 
trous age.  The  pastors  of  the  Asiatic 
churches  are  called  angels  in  the  book 
of  Revelations;  and  to  him  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  St.  John  was  com- 
missioned to  say,  "  I  know  thy  works, 
and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and 
how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which 
are  evil:  and  thou  hast  tried  them 
which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are 
not,  and  hast  found  them  liars;  and 
hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for 
my  name's  sake  hast  labomred,  and 
hast  not  fainted.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou 
hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember 
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therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and 
will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place,  except  thou  repent.  But  this 
thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds 
of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  I  also  hate." 
(Rev.  ii.  2 — 6.)  Notwithstanding  this 
Divine  approval,  and  the  triumphant 
state  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  which 
enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time  the  exclu- 
sive labours  of  St.  Paul — notwithstand- 
ing also  the  warning  given — it  gradu- 
ally fell  from  its  high  estate,  and  the 
judgment  threatened  fell  upon  it:  its 
candlestick  ivas  remo\'ed  out  of  its 
place;  and  the  pure  worship  of  God 
ceded  to  the  blasphemies  of  the  false 
Prophet. 

The  Nicolaitanes,  mentioned  in  the 
above  passage,  are  supposed  to  have 
held  the  doctrines  subsequently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Gnostics:  who  denied  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
ality of  his  suff"erings ;  and  whose 
practices  were  exceedingly  profligate 
and  impure. 

The  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  during  tne 
early  part  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  about  the  year  61. 

EPHRAIM,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  8  miles  north  of  Jerusalem ; 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  from  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  mira- 
cle of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 

EPHRATH,  or  EPHRATA.  See 
Bethlehem. 

ERECH,  called  Erecca  and  Aracca 
by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  cities  built 
by  Nimrod.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant, 
there  were  two  cities  of  this  name; 
which  were  distinguished  as  And- 
Erech  and  Ard-Erech — the  Anderica 
and  Arderica  of  Herodotus.  Tlie  for- 
mer was  in  Susiana,  near  some  fiery  or 
bituminous  pools.  The  latter  stood 
below  Babylon,  to  the  west  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  on  the  river  Euphrates. 
Erech,  or  Aracha,  was  the  city  of  the 
Ark,  where  Erech,  or  I'hoth,  of  the 
Cushites  and  Egyptians;  the  Erec- 
theus,  or  Zeus,  of  the  (jreeks ;  the  Ark- 
ite  god  and  parent  of  the  heathen  dei- 
ties, whose  priests  were  tenned  Cabiri ; 
was  first  worshipped. 

The  Archevites  mentioned  by  Ezra 
(ch.  iv.  !>),  amongst  the  nations  brought 
by  Esarhaddon  to  people  the  cities  of 
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Samaria,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
from  one  of  these  cities. 

ESDRAELON,  or  ESDRELON, 
Plain  of — A  great  plain  of  Galilee ; 
called  also  the  Valley  of  Megiddo,  the 
VaUey  of  Jezreel,  and  the  Great  Plain : 
by  which  last  name  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  It  is  indeed 
by  far  the  largest  plain  in  the  Holy 
Land;  extending  quite  across  the 
country,  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  about 
30  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth. 
It  is  also  a  very  fertile  district,  abound- 
ing in  pasture ;  on  which  account  it 
has  been  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
encampment  by  almost  every  army 
that  has  traversed  the  Holy  Laud. 
Here  Barak,  descending  with  his  10,000 
men  from  mount  Tabor  (which  rises 
like  a  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  plain), 
defeated  Sisera,  with  his  "  900  cha- 
riots of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him,  gathered  from  Haro- 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of 
Kishon;  and  pursued  after  the  cha- 
riots and  after  the  host  unto  Harosheth 
of  the  Gentiles :  and  all  the  host  of 
Sisera  fell  upon  the  edge  of  the  sword ; 
and  there  was  not  a  man  left."  (Judg. 
iv.)  Here  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fell, 
fighting  against  Necho,  king  of  Egypt. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  9.)  And  here  the  Mi- 
dianites  and  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
"  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude,  and 
their  camels  without  luimber  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,"  eucamjied,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Gideon.  (Judg.  vi.) 
This  plain  has  likewise  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  armies  of 
every  conqueror  or  invader,  from  Na- 
buchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,  to  his 
prototype  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who, 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  with  a  small 
body  of  French,  defeated  an  army  of 
several  thousand  Turks  and  Mame- 
lukes. Jews,  Gentiles,  Saracens,  Chris- 
tian Crusaders,  and  anti -Christian 
Frenchmen,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Dru- 
ses, Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors  out  of 
every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  have  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  have  be- 
held the  various  banners  of  their  na- 
tions wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and 
of  Hermon.  And  it  is  to  this  day  gene- 
rally found  to  be  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment of  large  parties  of  Arabs. 
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ESHCOL,  the  Wady  or  Valley,  with 
its  Brook  of  the  same  name,'  from 
whence  the  spies  brought  samples  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  is  supposed 
to  be  that  which  runs  towards  the  sea, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Bet  Hanoon,  between  Gaza  and  Asca- 
lon.  But,  like  the  other  small  streams 
of  Judaea,  its  bed  is  dry  in  the  summer. 

ETAM,  a  rock  where  Samson  was 
surprised  by  the  Philistines,  near  the 
present  village  of  Yebna,  and  12  miles 
from  Jafl'a.  (Judg.  xv.)  Such  a  mode 
of  shelter  as  that  resorted  to  by  Sam- 
son is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
Judaea.  David  fled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  "  strong-holds"  or  rocks  of 
Engedi,  to  save  himself  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Saul :  and  many  such  instances 
occvir  in  the  adventures  oftheCrusades. 
A  remarkable  one  of  the  same  kind 
is  furnished  by  the  Emir  Faccardine, 
prince  of  the  Druses;  who,  when  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus  was  sent  by  the 
Grand  Seignior  to  make  him  a  pri- 
soner, shut  himself,  with  a  few  of  his 
officers,  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock ;  where 
he  defended  himself  some  months  be- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

ETHAM,  Desert  orWilderness  of — 
By  comparing  Exod.  xv.  22,  with  Numb, 
xxxiii.  8,  this  desert  appears  to  be  a 
part  of  the  great  Desert  or  Wilderness 
of  Shur ;  and  lay  rouud  the  bottom  of 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
probably  derived  its  name  from  a  place 
called  Etham,  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf,  "  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness,"  which  was  the  second  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites  on  the  high 
road  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  and  from 
whence  they  were  directed  to  turn, 
and  encamp  before  Pihahiroth.  (Exod. 
xiii.  20  &  xiv.  2.)  In  this  same  wilder- 
ness, the  Israelites,  after  having  cross- 
ed the  Red  Sea,  made  tlu'ee  days'  jour- 
ney to  Marah.   (Numb,  xxxiii.  8.)    See 

JOURNEYINGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

ETHIOPIA.     See  Cush. 

EUPHRATES,  Phrat,  Perath, 
Pherat,  or  Hu-Pherat  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Hebrew. — A  celebrated  river 
of  Asia,  which  rises,  by  two  principal 
streams,  in  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia ;  one  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Erzeroom,  and  the  other 
near  Bayazid,  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
These  streams  at  first  flow  towards  the 
west;   and  uniting  a  little  above  the 
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lown  of  Kebl)an,  in  the  recesses  of 
mount  Taurus,  the  river  formed  by 
their  junction,  after  piercing  that 
range  of  mountains,  bends  to  the 
south-west,  and  passes  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  walls  of  Malatta.  Here  it 
forms  a  junction  with  another  smaller 
stream,  and  continues  gi'adually  to  ap- 
proach the  Mediterranean,  until  repel- 
led by  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Samosata,  it  oncfc  more 
chanoes  its  course  to  the  south-east ; 
and  joining  the  Tigris  at  Korna,  the 
united  stream  diseml)ogues  itself  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  about  70  miles  south 
of  Hassora. 

I'he  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  most 
considerable  as  well  as  the  most  re- 
nowned rivers  of  Western  Asia,  are 
remarkable  for  their  rising  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other,  running  the 
same  course,  never  being  more  than 
150  miles  asimder,  and  sometimes, 
before  their  linal  junction,  approach- 
ing witlrin  15  miles  of  each  other,  as 
in  the  latitude  of  Bagdad.  The  space 
included  between  the  two  is  the  anci- 
ent country  of  Mesopotumia.  But  the 
Euphrates  is  by  far  the  more  noble 
river  of  the  two.  Its  motion  is  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  its 
course  is  estimated  at  1400  miles.  Its 
breadth  varies  from  800  to  150  yards; 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Rich,  is  its 
width  at  Babylon.  Higher  up  in  its 
course,  at  Beer,  in  the  route  from 
Aleppo  to  Orfah,  which  is  that  by 
which  all  the  great  conquerors  of  the 
West  have  passed  into  Mesopotamia, 
Mr.  Buckingham  describes  it  as  equal 
in  size  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriiirs 
Bridge;  having  a  depth  of  10  or  12 
feet,  and  a  current  varying  from  two 
miles  an  hour  near  its  flat  western 
bank,  to  three  miles  in  the  centre,  and 
above  four  between  that  and  its  steep 
eastern  bank.  These  different  degrees 
of  velocity  are  occasioned  by  a  sharp 
bend  of  the  river  just  above,  which 
throw  s  the  water  with  Wolence  against 
the  eastern  bank :  but  the  average  gives 
a  prodigious  volume  of  water  ever 
rushing  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
the  passage,  imskilfuUy  managed,  is 
not  without  danger,  the  boat  being 
carried  down  the  stream  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below  the  point  opposite  to  that 
from  which  it  started.  About  10  miles 
belowLimhjon  the  river  loses  its  current 
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in  an  immense  morass,  where  much  of 
it  no  doubt  is  lost ;  but  its  waters  be- 
come again  concentrated  about  21 
miles  nf)rth  of  Samavat. 

Both  this  river  and  the  Tigris  are 
subject  to  great  inundations  in  the 
spring ;  that  of  the  latter  commencing 
first,  from  causes  which  are  explained 
by  Major  Rennel.  "  llie  Armenian 
mountains,"  says  this  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, "  rise  very  suddenly  from  the 
north,  and  Ibrm  the  elevated  level,  the 
highest  of  Western  Asia,  whence  the 
Euphrates,  the  Araxcs,  and  the  Cyrus 
spring,  at  no  gi'eat  dist;ince  from  the 
Euxine  Sea.  The  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  spring  from  opposite  sides  of 
mount  Taurus,  in  Armenia:  the  for- 
mer, from  its  upper  level,  northward  ; 
the  latter,  from  its  southern  declivity: 
and  certain  of  the  sources  of  the  two 
rivers  are  only  separated  by  the  sum- 
mits of  Taurus.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  vicinity,  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  by  being  in  a  southern  ex- 
posure, where  the  snow  melts  much 
earlier  than  at  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  a  more  elevated  situation, 
occasion  the  periodical  swellings  of 
this  river  to  happen  many  weeks  ear- 
lier than  those  of  the  Euphrates.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tigris  seems  to  be  the 
larger  body  of  water." 

The  Euphrates  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
continues  at  nearly  the  same  point  till 
the  end  of  June;  during  which  time 
the  neighbouring  plains  are  overflown. 
Its  highest  rise  is  estimated  at  12  feet 
perpendicular.  Mr.  Rich  says,  "  The 
Euphrates,  when  at  its  height,  over- 
flows the  surrounding  country,  fills 
the  canals  dug  for  its  reception,  with- 
out the  slighest  exertion  of  the  peo- 
ple's labour,  and  facilitates  agriculture 
in  a  surprising  degree.  The  iiiins  of 
Babylon  are  then  inundated  so  as  to 
render  many  parts  of  them  inaccessi- 
ble, by  converting  the  valleys  among 
them  into  morasses.  But  the  most  re- 
markable inundation  of  the  Euphrates 
is  at  Felugiah,  12  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  Bagdad ;  w  here,  on  Ijreaking 
down  tlie  dyke  which  confines  its  wa- 
ters within  their  proper  channel,  they 
flow  the  country,  and  extend  nearly  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  with  a  depth 
suflicient  to  render  tliem  navigable 
for  rafts  and  flat-bottomed  boats.  At 
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the  moment  I  am  now  writing  (May 
24,  1812),  rafts  laden  with  lime  are 
brought  on  this  invmdation,  almost 
every  day,  from  Felugiah,  to  witliin  a 
few  yards  of  the  northern  gate  of  Bag- 
dad, called  that  of  the  Imaiin  Monssa." 
In  fact,  at  this  time,  the  flood  of  the 
two  rivers  met ;  covering  all  the  inter- 
vening country. 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  describing  this  river 
in  its  course  through  the  ruins  of  Ba- 
bylon, observes,  "  The  whole  view  was 
particularly    solemn.      The    majestic 


stream  of  the  Euphrates  wandering  in 
solitude,  like  a  pilgrim  monarch  thro' 
the  silent  ruins  of  his  devastated  king- 
dom, still  appeared  a  noble  river,  even 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  de- 
sert-tracked course.  Its  banks  were 
hoary  with  reeds ;  and  the  grey  osier 
willows  were  yet  there,  on  which  the 
captives  of  Israel  hung  up  their  hai-ps, 
and,  while  Jerusalem  ivas  7iot,  refused 
to  be  comforted." 

EZION-GEBER.     SeeELATH. 


GAD 

vjAD,  River  of — Supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Arnon;  which  flowed 
through  the  land  belonging  to  that 
tribe. 

GADARA,  a  city  which  gave  name 
to  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes ;  situ- 
ated on  a  steep  rocky  hiU  on  the  river 
Hieromax,  or  Yermuck,  about  5  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Jordan.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  and  the  metropolis 
of  Peraea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jor- 
dan. It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  hot 
baths ;  and  for  the  miracle  of  our 
Lord  among  the  tombs. 

The  comitry  of  Gadara,  or  of  the  Ga- 
darenes, was  likewise  called  that  of  the 
Gergesenes,  from  Gerasa,  or  Gergesa, 
another  considerable  city  in  the  same 
neighbourhood:  which  was  indifferent- 
ly styled  the  country  of  theGadarenes  or 
Gergesenes,  from  these  its  two  princi- 
pal cities.  Thus  the  miracle  of  the  pos- 
sessed, is  represented  by  St.  Mark  (ch. 
V.  1)  to  have  been  performed  in  the 
coxmtry  of  the  Gadarenes,  and  by  St. 
Matthew  (ch.  viii.  28)  in  that  of  the 
Gergesenes. 

Gadara  was  one  of  the  ten  cities  of 
the  Decapolis ;  and,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  26th  volume  of  the  Q,uai-- 
terly  Review,  which  uses  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Bankes,  is  at  present  found  un- 
der the  name  of  Oomkais :  where  are 
extensive  ruins,  and  ntimerous  caverns 
on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  which  are 
the  ancient  tombs ;  in  many  of  which 
Burckhardt  found  sarcophagi.  This 
traveller  expresses  himself  doubtful  as 
to  what  city  these  ruins  belong :  his 
editor,  however,  considers  Oomkais  to 
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be  Gamala ;  and  that  Gadara  was  situ- 
ated at  the  hot  springs  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a 
very  good  description  of  this  place; 
mistaking  it,  however,  as  appears,  for 
Gamala. 

GADARENES,  Country  of.  See 
Gadara. 

G  ALATI A ,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor ; 
having  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on 
the  north,  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  the  river  Halys 
on  the  east.  Its  chief  cities  were  An- 
cyra,  Tavium,  and  Pessinuntum. 

Tliis  country  derived  its  name  from 
a  company  of  Gauls,  who,  under  their 
leaders  Brenuus  and  Ucichorius,  in- 
vaded the  East  about  278  years  before 
Christ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
cut  off'.  But  a  part  of  those  who  Jiad 
settled  themselves  about  the  Propontis, 
passing  the  Hellespont  under  Leono- 
rius  and  Lutarius,  or  Lotharius,  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia ;  who,  for  their  assistance 
rendered  to  him  in  his  wars,  assigned 
to  them  the  country,  which,  from  them 
and  the  former  Grecian  inhabitants 
with  whom  they  were  mingled,  was 
called  Gallo-Grecia  and  Galatia.  To 
the  descendants  of  this  people,  stiU 
remaining  distinct  from  the  surround- 
ing nations,  it  was  that  St.  Paul  ad- 
di'essed  his  epistle. 

St.  Jerom  says,  that,  in  his  time, 
about  600  years  after  their  migration, 
the  language  of  the  Galatians  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  same  as  that  spo- 
ken at  Treves :  whence  Pinkerton  con- 
jectures that  they  were  Germans  ra- 
ther than  Gauls ;  German  being  then 
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the  language  of  Treves  as  it  is  now. 
But  the  distinction  as  it  respects  the 
GaUic  derivation  of  the  Galatians  is 
unnecessary;  as  ancient  Gaul,  compre- 
hending all  the  country  between  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  in- 
cluded the  city  of  Treves.  And  fur- 
ther, we  find  that,  a  little  before  the 
age  of  Cajsar,  the  Germans,  by  supe- 
riority of  \'alour,  extended  themselves 
over  Belgic  Gaul,  in  which  Treves  was 
situated ;  which  will  explain  how  their 
language  came  to  be  spoken  in  that 
city  in  Jerom's  time,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Celtic  or  Belgic.  Galatia  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Christianity  was  first  planted  in 
Galatia  by  St.  Paul  himself  (Gal.  i.  8) ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  made  two  visits 
to  that  country,  the  first  about  the  year 
50  (Acts  xvi.  6),  and  the  second  about 
54  or  55  (Acts  xviii.  23). 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  learned  men  respecting  the  date 
of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
But,  as  Mr.  Home  observes, "  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  epistle  w  as  written  early, 
because  he  complains  in  it  of  their 
speedy  apostacy  from  his  doctrine  (Gal. 
i.  6),  and  warns  them  in  the  strongest 
and  most  forcible  terms  against  the 
Judaising  teachers  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  churches  in  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor."  (Ch.  i.  7—9  &  iii.  1.) 
"And  as  no  intimation  is  given  thro' 
the  whole  of  it,"  says  the  same  learn- 
ed writer,  "  that  he  had  been  with 
them  more  than  once,  we  are  autho- 
rised to  conclude,  that  he  wrote  this 
letter  from  Corinth  about  the  end  of 
52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The  sub- 
scription indeed  states  it  to  have 
been  written  from  Rome ;  but  this  is 
c\idently  spurious,  for  St.  Paul's  first 
journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place 
until  at  least  10  years  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Galatians." 

Tlie  design  of  this  epistle  appears 
to  have  been  to  caution  the  Galatians 
against  the  arts  of  certain  fidse  apos- 
tles, who  insinuated  that  they  were 
endowed  with  superior  gifts  and  pow- 
ers to  those  of  Paul ;  and  endeavoured 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  the  observ- 
ance of  circumcision  and  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  as  if  the  Gospel  alone  were 
not  sufficient  to  justify  and  save  them. 
Hence  St.  Paul  animadverts  on  the 
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errors  which  had  been  disseminated 
among  them,  and  demonstrates  the 
true  nature  and  use  of  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law.  Hence  also  he 
asserts  his  own  apostolical  character 
and  authority,  and  confirms  the  waver- 
ing Galatians  in  the  doctrine  which  he 
himself  had pre\iously  tiiught  them — 
justification  by  faith  alone. 

It  appears  that  the  Galatians  were  a 
weak-minded  people,  and  easily  led 
astray.  Callimachus,  in  his  hymns, 
and  Hilary,  who  was  himself  a  Gaul, 
represents  them  as  "  a  very  foolish  peo- 
ple ;"  and  St.Paul  says  to  them, "  Ofool- 
iA7tGalatians,who  hath  bewitched  you?" 
(Ch.  iii.  1.)  This  propensity  to  error 
gave  occasion  for  the  epistle  (which 
we  also  have  the  advantage  of),  and  to 
St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them  "  to 
strengthen  the  disciples." 

GALILEE,  one  of  the  three  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee.  The  former  had  mount  Le- 
banon and  the  countries  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  on  the  north;  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  on  the  west;  Abilene,  Itiu-asa, 
and  the  country  of  the  Decapolis,  on 
the  east ;  and  Lower  Galilee  on  the 
south.  Its  principal  city  was  Caesarea 
Philippi.  This  part  of  Galilee  being 
less  inhabited  by  Jews,  was  thence 
called  Galilcea  Gentium — GaUlee  of  the 
Nations,  or  of  the  Gentiles. 

Lower  Galilee  had  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  same  country  to  the  north, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
on  the  east,  and  Samaria  on  the  south. 
Its  principal  cities  w  ere  Tiberias,  Cho- 
razin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth,  Cana,  Ca- 
pernaum, Nain,  Cassarea  of  Palestine, 
and  Ptolemais.  This  district  was  of 
all  others  most  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Saviour.  Here  he  was 
conceived ;  here  he  w  as  brought  back 
by  his  mother  and  reputed  father  after 
their  return  from  Egypt;  here  he  lived 
with  them  till  he  was  30  years  of  age ; 
and,  although  after  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry  he  frequently  visit- 
ed the  other  provinces,  it  was  here  that 
he  chiefly  resided.  Here  also  he  made 
his  first  appearance  to  his  apostles  af- 
ter his  resurrection:  which  apostles 
were  themsehes  natives  of  the  same 
country ;  and  were  thence  called  men 
of  Galilee. 
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The  Galileans  spoke  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect of  the  Syriac  ;  which  occasioned 
the  detection  of  St.  Peter  as  one  of 
Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xiv.  70.)  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a 
turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  ready 
on  all  occasions  to  rise  against  the  Ro- 
man authority.  This  character  of  the 
Galileans  explains  what  is  said  in 
Luke  xiii.  1,  respecting  the  Galileans 
"  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices :"  "  these  tumults,"  as 
Mr.  Whiston  observes,  in  his  note  on 
Josephus  (lib.xviii.,  c.  3),  "  being  usu- 
ally excited  at  some  of  the  Jews'  great 
festivals,  when  they  slew  abundance 
of  sacrifices,  and  the  Galileans  being 
commonly  mvich  more  busy  in  such 
tumults  than  those  of  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, as  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
Archelaus."  (Antiq.,  lib.  xvii.  c.  9, 10.) 
The  same  seditious  character  also  ex- 
plains why  Pilate,  when  sitting  in 
judgment  on  Jesus  Christ,  caught  at 
the  word  Galilee  used  by  the  chief 
priests,  and  asked  if  he  "  were  a  Gali- 
lean ?"  (Luke  xxiii.  6.)  To  be  known 
to  belong  to  this  country  was  indeed 
of  itself  sufiicient  to  prejudice  Pilate 
against  him,  and  to  give  countenance 
to  the  charges,  unsupported  by  a  tittle 
of  evidence,  which  were  preferred 
against  him,  and  which  Pilate  himself 
just  before  had  virtually  declared  to 
be  false. 

GALILEE,  Sea  of— A  fresh-water 
lake  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lower  Ga- 
lilee. It  is  about  12  miles  long,  and 
from  6  to  9  broad ;  and  abounds  with 
a  variety  of  fish.  This  sea  was  also 
called  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  or  Chin- 
nereth,  in  the  Old  I'estament,  from  an 
ancient  city  and  small  district  of  that 
name  on  its  borders  ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  from  a 
more  modern  city  on  its  western  side, 
and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
from  the  country  of  (Gennesareth  or 
Gennesar  (a  corruption  of  Cinnereth) 
which  stretched  along  its  north-west- 
em  coast.  The  river  Jordan  flows 
through  it  from  north  to  south. 

The  vicinity  of  this  sea  was  always 
considered  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile,  and,  by  consequence,  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Pliny 
describes  the  lake  as  environed  with 
many  fair  and  beautiful  towns,  especi- 
allyTiberias,  a  healthful  and  frequented 
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jilace  on  account  of  its  hot  baths.  Ho 
gives  it  a  length  of  16  miles,  and  a 
breadth  of  6  •  which  are  evidently  not 
its  true  proportions.  Josephus,  who 
extols  the  coolness,  sweetness,  and  soft- 
ness of  its  waters,  and  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  fish  fouzid  in  it,  makes 
it  40  furlongs  broad,  and  140  long; 
which  increases  the  disproportion  be- 
tween its  length  and  breadth.  The 
most  accurate  measurements  are  per- 
haps those  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  name- 
ly, from  12  to  15  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  a  variable  breadth  of  from 
6  to  9  miles. 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  lake :  "  The 
lake  now  continued  in  view  upon  our 
left.  The  wind  rendered  its  surface 
rough,  and  called  to  mind  the  situa- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  disciples;  when, 
in  one  of  the  small  vessels  which  tra- 
verse these  waters,  they  were  tossed  in 
a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus,  in  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night,  walking  to  them 
upon  the  waves.  Often  as  this  subject 
has  been  painted,  combining  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances  adapted  for  the 
repi'esentation  of  sublimity,  no  artist 
has  been  aware  of  the  uncommon 
grandeur  of  the  scenery',  memorable 
on  account  of  the  transaction.  The 
lake  of  Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by 
objects  well  calculated  to  heighten  the 
solemn  impression  made  by  such  a 
picture ;  and,  independent  of  the  local 
feelings  likely  to  be  excited  in  its  con- 
templation, affords  one  of  the  most 
striking  prospects  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  by  comparison  alone,  that  any 
due  conception  of  the  appearance  it 
presents  can  be  conveyed  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  seen  it;  and 
speaking  of  it  comparatively,  it  may 
be  described  as  longer  and  finer  than 
any  of  our  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land lakes,  although  perhaps  it  yields 
in  majesty  to  the  stupendous  features 
of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  It  does 
not  possess  the  vastness  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles 
it  in  particular  points  of  view.  The 
lake  of  Locarno  in  Italy  comes  nearest 
to  it  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty, 
although  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing 
similar  to  the  islands  by  which  that 
majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned.  It 
is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and  perhaps 
in  the  height  of  the  surroimding  moun- 
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tains,  to  the  lake  Asphaltites;  but  its 
broad  and  extended  surface,  covering 
the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  envi- 
roned by  lofty  and  precipitous  emi- 
nences, added  to  the  impression  of  a 
certain  reverential  awe  under  \vhi(;h 
every  Christian  pilgrim  approaches  it, 
give  it  a  character  of  dignity  imparal- 
ieled  by  any  similar  scenery." 

The  same  author  describes  the  water 
of  the  lake  as  clear  as  the  purest  crys- 
tal ;  sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing 
to  the  taste.  Among  the  pebbles  at  its 
bottom  is  found  a  beaxitiful  little  shell, 
being  a  nondescript  species  of  Bucei- 
num;  which  was  named  accordingly  by 
Dr.  C.  Bucchium  Galilaum.     The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  is  often  suddenly  agi- 
tated by  hurricanes,  which,  sweeping 
down  from  the  mountains,  almost  in- 
stantly raise  a  boisterous  sea ;  such  as 
was  that  which  threatened  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Saviour  with  destruction, 
and  was  stilled  by  his  voice. — Matt.viii. 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  plain 
that  ships  sailed  on  the  surface  of  this 
lake ;  and   during  the  wars  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans,  fleets  of  some 
force  were  stationed  here,  and  bloody 
battles  fought  between  them.   But  the 
case  is  greatly  altered  now,  as  not  a 
boat  is  found  to  disturb  its  waters.  Mr. 
Buckingham  says,  "  Tliis  fine  piece  of 
water  abounds  with  a  gi'eat  variety  of 
excellent  fish ;  but  from  the  poverty, 
and  one  must  add,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  people  who  live 
on  its  borders,  there  is  not  a  boat  or 
a  raft,  either  large  or  small,  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  Some  three  years 
since  a  boat  did  exist  here,but  this  being 
broken  up  from  decay,  has  never  been 
replaced ;  so  that  the  few  fish  which 
are  now  and  then  taken,  are  caught  by 
lines  from  the  shore,  nets  never  being 
used."     The  same  traveller  obsenes, 
that  the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at 
the  beach  or  the  sands  at  the  feet  of 
the  mountains  which   environ  it,  as 
described  by  Josephus ;  and  that  its 
waters  are  as  sweet  and  temperate  as 
ever.     The  appearance  of  the  lake  as 
seen   from  Capernaum,  he   describes 
as  "  grand.   The  barren  aspects  of  the 
mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give  however  a  cast 
of  dulness  to  the  picture  ;  and  this  is 
increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead 
calm  of  its  waters,  and  the  sijlencc 
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which  reigns  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  found." 

GATH,  one  of  the  five  principal 
cities  and  capitals  of  the  lordships  of 
the  Philistines,  14  miles  south  of  .loppa, 
8  from  J^kron,  and  32  west  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  giant  (ioliath ;  by 
whose  defeat  and  death  it  was  taken 
by  David,  and  probably  dismantled, 
as  we  fhid  it  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Re- 
hoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.)  It  appears 
afterwards  to  have  been  retaken  by  the 
Philistines,  as  it  was  conquered  and 
the  walls  demolished  by  Uzziah.  (2 
Chron.  xxvi.  6.)  It  was  probably  again 
conquered,  together  with  the  rest  of 
Philistia,  by  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
8.)  Josephus  makes  it  a  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan. 

Nothing  of  Gath  now  remains;  and 
even  its  ancient  position,  thoiigh  gene- 
rally laid  down  in  the  maps  as  above 
described,  is  become  matter  of  dispute. 
Eusebius  and  Jerom  describe  two 
towns  of  this  name  ;  one  on  the  road 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  (iaza,  and  the 
other  five  miles  from  the  former  city 
towards  Lydda.  If  either  of  these  towns 
was  the  true  Gath  of  the  Philistines, 
of  which  there  is  some  doubt,  it  was 
probably  the  former. 

Mr.  Home,  after  Calmet  and  others, 
makes  Gath  the  most  southern  of  the 
five  Philistine  cities,  although  in  his 
map  it  is  placed  as  above.  For  this 
deviation  from  the  position  generally 
assig-ned  to  it,  is  adduced  the  authority 
of  1  Sam.  vii.  11  and  xvii.  52 :  suppos- 
ing the  phrase  of  "  from  Ekron  even 
unto  Gath,"  and  that  of  "  even  mito 
Gath  and  Ekron,"  to  denote  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country  from  north  to 
south.  The  former  of  these  cited  pas- 
sages refers  to  the  cities  taken  from 
the  Israelites,  which  were  restored  to 
them,  from  Ekron  to  Gath,  that  is, 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Philistia  bordering  on  .hulaa;  but 
which  could  not  mean  the  whole  of 
the  country,  which  the  Israelites  had 
never  possessed.  In  the  latter,  the 
flight  of  the  Philistines  is  described, 
and  the  slaughter  made  of  them,  in 
the  direction  of  (iath  and  Ekron,  their 
two  nearest  fortified  cities,  to  which 
they  would  naturally  fly  for  safety  from 
the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  and  be- 
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yond  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  pursuit  was  carried.  We  must  then 
look  for  both  Ekron  and  Gath  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  field  of 
battle,  which  was  not  far  from  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  direction  of  Jaffa ;  such 
a  distance  as  is  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  a  pursuing  army  main- 
taining an  uninterrupted  slaughter  of 
their  routed  foes.  This  pursuit  and 
slaughter  might  very  well  have  been 
continvied,  without  sheathing  the 
sword,  from  the  valley  of  Elah  to  Ekron 
and  Gath,  in  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  usually  placed.  But  to  sup- 
pose Gath  to  be  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  is  to  car- 
ry the  pursuit,  which  evidently  implies 
the  first  route  of  a  defeated  enemy  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  recover  himself,  to 
a  distance  of  at  least  50  miles.  Be- 
sides, we  shortly  after  find  Gath  itself 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
under  its  king  Achish,  and  the  Philis- 
tines again  in  a  condition  to  invade 
Judavi ;  which  would  scarcely  have 
been,  if  they  had  been  entirely  expel- 
led from  their  country,  with  the  loss 
of  all  their  strong  places.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  observed,  that  when  the  men 
of  Ashdod  found  the  evils  which  the 
capture  of  the  Ark  had  brought  upon 
them,  they  sent  it  on  to  Gath  ;  which 
may  be  concluded  to  have  been  near- 
est to  them.  From  Gath  it  was  fur- 
ther transported  to  Ekron,  for  the 
same  reason  of  proximity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive,  that,  in  the  haste 
of  the  Ashdodites  to  get  rid  of  the 
cause  of  their  calamities,  they  would 
have  taken  the  pains  to  carry  it  to  the 
most  distant  lordship,  passing  by  the 
intervening  ones  of  Ascalon  and  Gaza. 

The  position  of  Gaza,  the  true  south- 
ernmost of  the  five  great  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  is  well  known  ;  and  all 
beyond  the  river  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  called  the  river  of  Egypt,  belong- 
ed to  the  Amalekites  and  the  Geshur- 
ites.  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.)  If  we  place 
Gath  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  where 
it  commonly  stands  in  the  maps,  it 
will  be  exactly  in  the  position  of  the 
town  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Jcrom  in  the  road  fromEleutheropolis 
to  Gaza ;  which  was  probably  near  to, 
if  not  in  the  jirecise  situation  of  the 
ancient  Gath. 

GATH-HEPHER,  the  birthplace  of 
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the  prophet  Jonah ;  which  is  placed  by 
Jerom  in  Galilee,  not  far  from  Tiberias. 

GAULON.     See  Golan. 

GAZA,  called  also  Azzah  in  the  Old 
Testament;  a  city  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme south-western  angle  of  Judaea 
towards  Egypt,  about  60  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem. 

This  was  one  of  the  five  gi'eat  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  whose  gates  Sam- 
son can'ied  away ;  and  where  he  pull- 
ed down  the  house  of  their  god  Dagon, 
and  killed  himself,  together  with  some 
thousands  of  his  enemies.  (Judg.  xvi.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  men  of  Judah  af- 
ter the  death  of  Joshua,  together  with 
Askelon  and  Ekron  (Judg.i.,xviii.) ;  but 
we  find  all  the  three  cities,  about  300 
years  afterwards,  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  who,  when  they  re- 
tm'ned  the  Ark,  sent  a  trespass-offer- 
ing for  each.  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.) 

Gaza,  with  the  rest  of  Palestine,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and 
was  taken  from  them  after  a  siege  of 
two  months  by  Alexander :  who  was 
so  enraged  at  the  delay  which  this 
siege  occasioned  to  his  expedition  into 
Egypt,  that  he  caused  Betis,  the  Per- 
sian commander,  to  be  tied  by  his  heels 
to  a  chariot,  and  dragged  round  the 
city  till  he  died,  boasting  that  in  this 
cruel  and  revengeful  act  he  imitated 
Achilles  in  his  treatment  of  Hector; 
but  the  Grecian  conqueror  was  less 
inhuman,  not  having  thus  abused  his 
fallen  enemy  till  after  his  death.  He 
next  slew  10,000  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants, and  sold  the  rest,  with  the  women 
and  children,  into  slavery.  After  this, 
Gaza  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  bor- 
der cities  of  Palestine,  frequently  suf- 
fering in  the  contentions  between  the 
kings  of  SjTia  and  Egypt,  until  it  was 
finally  demoUshed,  in  the  year  98  be- 
fore Christ,  by  Alexander  Janneus, 
king  of  the  Jews :  by  which  event,  the 
prophecy  of  Zephaniah  (ch.  ii.  4)  was 
fulfilled.  The  remains  of  old  Gaza  are 
alluded  to  in  Acts  viii.  26,  under  the 
name  of  Gaza  which  is  desert.  A  new 
town  was  afterwards  built  by  Constan- 
tino nearer  the  sea,  which  is  the  one 
now  existing. 

Gaza  is  at  present  called  Razzah  by 
the  Arabs;  and  standing  as  it  does 
between  Egypt  and  Syria,  it  has  at  all 
times  been  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance.   The  inhabitants,  amounting  to 
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about  2000,  have  a  manufacture  of 
cottons  and  soap ;  and  still  continue 
to  deri\'e,  notwithstanding;  the  oppres- 
sion of  JNIohanimcdan  niisgovernment, 
some  benefit  from  the  commercial  in- 
tercoiu-se  between  Syria  and  Ep^ypt, 
which  must  all  pass  this  way.  I'hey 
sometimes  communicate  also  directly 
with  Suez,  for  India  goods  brought 
from  Jidda.  They  likewise  fit  out  a 
caravan  e^ery  year  to  meet  the  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  lur- 
nish  them  with  necessaries.  Besides 
which,  Gaza  is  the  mart  for  the  plun- 
der taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the  Desert, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
From  these  ^'arious  sources  of  trade, 
Gaza  continues  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
Turkish  rapacity,  and  to  afford  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  omnipotence  of 
commercial  advantages  in  preserving, 
spite  of  conquerors  and  tyrants,  for 
more  than  3000  years,  a  town  flourish- 
ing for  the  country  where  it  is  found ; 
and  which  had  otherwise  long  since 
been  reduced,  like  its  fellows,  to  a  few 
huts,  or  been  buried  in  the  sands  of 
the  Desert. 

Dr.Wittniiin  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  his  visit  to  Gaza :  "  In 
pursuing  our  route  towards  this  place, 
the  view  became  still  more  interesting 
and  agreeable :  the  groves  of  olive-trees 
extending  from  the  place  where  we 
had  halted  to  the  town,  in  front  of 
which  a  fine  avenue  of  these  trees 
was  planted.  Gaza  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  number  of  fine  minarets  which 
rise  majestically  above  the  buildings, 
and  by  the  beautiful  date-trees  which 
are  interspersed.  The  suburbs  of  Gaza 
are  composed  of  wretched  mud  huts ; 
but  w  ithin  side  the  town  the  buildings 
make  a  much  better  appearjince  than 
those  we  had  in  general  met  with  in 
Syria.  The  streets  are  of  a  moderate 
breadth.  Many  fragments  of  statues, 
columns.  Sec.  of  marble  were  seen  in 
the  walls  and  buildings  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  town.  ITie  suburbs  and 
environs  of  Gaza  are  rendered  infi- 
nitely agreeable  by  a  number  of  large 
gardens,  cultivated  with  the  nicest 
care,  which  lie  in  a  direction  north 
and  south  of  the  town ;  while  others 
of  the  same  description  nin  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  westward.  These 
gardens  are  filled  with  a  great  variety 
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of  choice  fruit-trees,  such  as  the  fig, 
the  mull)en'y,  the  pomegranate,  the 
apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  almond ; 
together  with  a  few  lemon  and  orange 
trees.  The  numerous  plantations  of 
olive  and  date  trees  which  are  inter- 
spersed, contribute  greatly  to  the  pic- 
tui'esque  effect  of  the  scene  exhibited 
by  the  suiTOunding  plains.  These  ou 
our  arrival  were  overspread  with  flow- 
ers ;  the  variegated  colom's  of  which 
displayed  every  tint  and  every  hue. 
Among  these  w  ere  the  chrysanthemum, 
scarlet  ranunculus,  lupin,  pheasant 
eye,  tulip,  china-aster,  dwarf  iris,  lin- 
tel, daisy.  Sec;  all  of  them  growing 
wild  and  abundantly,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lu]5in,  which  was  cultivated 
in  patches,  regTilarly  ploughed  and 
sowed,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  seeds, 
which  the  inhabitants  employ  at  their 
meals,  more  especially  to  thicken  their 
ragouts.  The  few  com-fields,  which 
lay  at  a  distance,  displayed  the  pro- 
mise of  a  rich  golden  harvest;  and  the 
view  of  the  sea,  distant  about  a  league, 
tended  to  diversify  still  more  the  ani- 
mated features  of  this  luxuriant  scene." 
This  and  similar  descriptions  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  which  are  occasionally 
introduced  into  this  work,  are  given 
both  as  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
to  shew  that  the  ancient  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  Holy  Land  are  still  to 
be  found  in  many  of  its  parts. 

GENNESARETH,  Land  of,  orGEN- 
NESAU,  a  small  district  of  Galilee,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
pleasantness ;  and  extending  about  4 
miles  along  the  north-western  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  or  Gcnnesareth, 
so  called  from  this  same  region.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  Genne- 
sareth  is  nothing  more  than  a  word 
moulded  from  Ginnereth,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  city  and  adjoining  tract  in 
this  very  situation,  as  well  as  of  the 
the  lake  itself  This  part  of  (lalilee 
is  described  by  .Josephus  as  possess- 
ing a  singular  fertility,  with  a  delight- 
ful temperature  of  the  air,  and  abound- 
ing in  the  fruits  of  different  climates. 

GENNIvSARETH,  Sea  or  Lake. 
See  Galilee  Sea. 

GENTILES,  Isles  of     Sec  Isle. 

GERAR,  a  city  of  the  Philistines 
(Gen.  xxi.  32, 31),  not  far  from  Gaza 
(ibid.  X.  1  !>) ;  and  perhaps  the  first  re- 
gv\  city  of  that  people.  Abraham  found 
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a  prince  of  that  race  reigning  here 
called  Abimelech ;  the  common  name 
as  it  would  seem  of  their  kings,  as  Pha- 
raoh was  with  the  Egyptians.  But  in 
process  of  time  Gerar  lost  this  honour : 
the  Philistines  stretching  themsehes 
further  up  along  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  subdividing  their 
land  into  five  lesser  kingdoms  or  lord- 
ships. Gerar  appears,  in  the  time  of 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  tribe  of  Cushites, 
under  their  king  Zerah. — 2Chron.xiv. 

GERASx\,  or  Gergesa,  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Decapolis,  not  far  from 
Gadara.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
joining territory  are  called  Gergesenes 
by  St.  Matthew  (ch.  viii.  28),  in  whose 
coimtry  he  describes  the  miracle  of  the 
swine  to  have  happened ;  while  by  St. 
Mark  (ch.  v.  1),  it  is  represented  to 
have  been  in  that  of  the  Gadarenes : 
an  apparent  discrepancy,  which  is 
only  referred  to  to  shew  that  both  ac- 
counts may  be  geogivaphically  correct, 
the  two  considerable  cities  of  Gadara 
and  Gerasa  being  so  near  each  other, 
that  whatever  occurred  in  their  vici- 
nity might  be  said  to  appertain  to  the 
people  of  either. 

Burckhardt  supposes  the  ruins  of 
Djerash,  Jerash,  or  Kerash,  to  be  those 
of  Gerasa,  although  some  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  position  of  that  city 
as  laid  down  by  d'Anville.  Tliese  ruins 
are  extensive  and  magnificent;  con- 
sisting of  those  of  a  theatre,  temples, 
and  private  buildings,  with  a  prodigi- 
ous number  of  columns,  covering  a 
vast  space  of  ground.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham has  also  given  an  ample  account 
of  this  place :  he,  as  well  as  Burckr 
hardt,  considers  the  ruins  of  Djerasli 
to  be  those  of  Gerasa,  and  gives  the 
city  an  extent  of  two  miles  in  circuit. 
But  the  distance  of  40  miles  from 
Gadara,  and  nearly  50  from  the  lake, 
would  seem  sufficient  to  excite  a  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  place  with 
Gergesa:  it  is  at  least  inconsistent 
with  the  proximity  of  the  two  cities 
implied  in  the  Scripture  narrative 
above  referred  to.  If  Djerash  be  Ge- 
rasa, which  it  very  probably  is,  then 
Gergesa,  or  the  city  from  which  the 
comitry  of  the  Gergesenes  was  so  call- 
ed, may  perhaps  be  considered  a  diffe- 
rent place,  and  situated  as  Gadara  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
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rias.  And  here,  on  the  east  of  the 
lake,  the  Girgashites,  a  Canaanitish 
tribe,  from  whom  Gergesa  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name,  are  gene- 
rally placed,  adjoining  the  Hivites  on 
the  north. 

GERGESENES.     See  Gerasa. 

GERIZIM,  Mount,  a  hill  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the  south  of  Se- 
chem,  on  which  the  blessings  of  God 
were  declared  to  the  children  of  Israel 
on  their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan 
(see  Ebal)  ;  and  on  which  the  Sama- 
ritans built  their  temple.  A  small  place 
of  worship  is  still  maintained  by  this 
sect  on  the  same  hill.  See  Samaritans. 

GESHURITES.— InJoshuaxiii.,we 
read  that  "  Gilead,  and  the  border  of 
the  Geshurites  and  Maachathites,  and 
all  mount  Hermon,  and  all  Bashan," 
were  given  to  the  Israelites  who  set- 
tled on  the  east  of  Jordan :  and  that, 
"  nevertheless,  the  children  of  Israel 
expelled  not  the  Geshurites,  nor  the 
Maachathites ;  but  the  Geshurites  and 
Maachathites  dwell  among  the  Israel- 
ites unto  this  day."  From  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  country  of  these  two 
people  lay  to  the  north  of  Bashan,  and 
within  moimt  Hermon. 

But  besides  these  there  were  other 
Geshurites  on  the  south  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  towards  Egypt.  During 
the  time  that  David  resided  with  the 
Philistines,  he  "  went  up  and  invaded 
the  Geshurites,  and  the  Gezrites,  and 
the  Amalekites:  for  those  nations  were 
of  old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as 
thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land 
of  Egypt."  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.)  And  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  lands  remain- 
ing to  be  possessed  in  Joshua  xiii.,  are 
mentioned  "  all  the  borders  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  all  Geshuri :  from  Sihor 
which  is  before  Egypt,  even  unto  the 
borders  of  Ekron  northwards."  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  Geshuri 
was  ever  possessed.  Neither  was  that 
of  the  Philistines  entirely,  nor  any 
part  of  it  long  together:  that  people 
remaining  a  perpetual  scourge  to  the 

GETHSEMANE.  See  Olives, 
Mount  of. 

GEZER,  a  city  of  the  Itmd  of  Ca- 
naan, whose  king  Horam  came  to  the 
help  of  Lachish,  but  was  routed,  and 
his  army  destroyed  by  Joshua ;  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  Gezer  itself 
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was  taken,  beinp^  pro1)ably  at  that  time 
too  distant.  (Josh.  x.  3.').)  Undeed  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  till  the  time  of  Solomon ;  when 
Pharaoli,  king  of  Egypt,  took  it,  slew 
the  Canaanite  inhabitants,  and  gave 
it  as  a  present  to  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it,  toge- 
ther withBcthoron  the  Nether  (1  Kings 
ix.  Ifi,  17),  between  which  and  the  sea 
Gezer  was  situated.  (Josh.  xvi.  3.)  It 
belonged  afterwards  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim;  and  was  standing  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  under 
the  name  of  Gazara,  four  miles  north 
of  Nicopolis,  or  Ihnmaus. 

GIANTS,  Valley  of     See  Rephaim. 

GIBBETHON,  a  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (Josh.  xix.  44.)  But  it  appears 
that  that  tribe  foiled  to  drive  them 
out,  or  to  retain  the  place,  as  we  find 
it  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
and  sustaining  a  long  siege,  during 
the  reigns  of  Baasha,  Elah,  and  Omri, 
kings  of  Israel. — 1  Kings  xvi.  15. 

GIBEAH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, the  native  place,  and  afterwards 
the  royal  seat  of  Saul,  and  hence  call- 
ed Gibeah  of  Saul,  as  well  as  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin.  According  to  Josephus, 
it  was  situated  between  20  and  30  fur- 
longs north  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  hill,  as 
its  name  imports. 

GIBE  ON,  the  cajntal  city  of  the 
Gibeonites ;  having,  as  we  are  told  in 
Joshua  ix.  17,  three  other  cities  sub- 
ject to  it,  namely,  Chephirah,  Beeroth, 
and  Kirjath-jearim. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ai  with  all 
its  inhabitants  by  the  Israelites,  the 
Gibeonites,  who  it  appears  were  Hiv- 
ites,  aware  of  their  approaching  fate, 
sent  a  party,  who,  equipped  as  men 
come  a  long  journey,  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  ambassadors  from 
a  far  country;  that,  hearing  of  the 
fame  of  the  Israelites,  the  mira- 
cles wrought  for  their  deliverance  in 
Egypt,  and  their  subsequent  conquests, 
they  came  to  treat  for  peace.  Deceived 
by  their  story  and  their  appearance, 
Joshua  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
them  to  let  them  li\e:  and  so  far  their 
stratagem  succeeded.  But  finding  three 
days  afterwards,  when  he  arrived  at 
their  cities,  that  they  were  neighbours, 
he  reproved  them  for  their  falsehood ; 
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told  them  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
league  made  with  them,  they  shimld 
live  indeed,  but  that  they  should  be 
cursed ;  that  none  of  them  should  be 
freed  from  l)eing  bondmen,  and  that 
they  should  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  house  of  God : 
in  which  senile  capacity  they  ever 
after  remained  as  a  oistinct  people. — 
Josh.  ix. 

Immediately  after  this  transaction, 
Adonibezek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  alarm- 
ed at  the  defection  of  the  cities  of  the 
Gibeonites,  which  laid  open  the  coun- 
try to  the  approach  of  Joshua,  sent  to 
the  kings  of  H ebron,  J armuth,  Eachish, 
and  Egion,  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
them.  Ihey  were  all  however  defeat- 
ed, and  afterwards  slain  at  the  cave  of 
Makkedah,  where  they  had  hid  them- 
selves. It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  sun  stood  still  a  whole  day,  to  give 
the  Israelites  time  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rout  of  the  Canaanites  till  they 
were  entirely  destroyed. 

Savil,  for  some  reason  not  explained, 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  Gi- 
beonites, for  which  God  sent  a  famine 
in  the  reign  of  David,  which  lasted 
year  after  year  for  three  years ;  when 
David  sent  for  the  Gibeonites  who  had 
continued  faithful  to  their  service,  and 
asked  them  what  he  should  do  to 
make  them  an  atonement  ?  Tliey  re- 
quired that  seven  of  Said's  sons  should 
be  deli\'ered  to  them,  that  they  might 
be  hanged ;  which  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  David  took  their  bones,  and 
those  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  buried 
them :  after  which  the  famine  ceased. 
— 2  Sam.  xxi. 

The  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  which 
Moses  made  in  the  \\^ilderness,  and 
the  altar  of  bumt-olfering,  were  on 
some  occasion,  but  on  what  we  do  not 
know,  stationed  at  Gibeon;  whither 
David  wanted  to  go  "  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord,"  when  he  purchased  the 
threshing-floor  of  Oman  for  an  altar, 
but  was  withheld  through  fear  of  the 
destroying  angel.  (1  Chron.  xxi.)  Gi- 
beon was  the  cliief  of  the  "  high  places" 
where  sacrifices  were  permitted  before 
the  building  of  the  Temple ;  and  thi- 
ther Solomon  went  up  to  sacrifice  with 
all  the  congregation. — 2  Chron.  i.  3. 

Eusebius  says,  that  there  was  a  vil- 
lage named  (iibeon  in  his  time  four 
miles  west  of  Bethel. 
2  A 
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GIHON,  River.     See  Eden. 

GILBOA,  Mount,  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north  of  Bethshan,  or  Scy- 
thopolis,  forming  in  that  part  the 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  to  the 
west.  It  is  memorable  from  the  defeat 
of  Saul  by  the  Philistines ;  when  his 
three  sons  were  slain,  and  he  himself 
died  by  his  own  hand. — 1  Sam.  xxxi. 

These  mountains  consist,  according 
to  Dr.  Richardson,  of  a  lengthened 
ridge,  rising  up  in  peaks  about  800 
feet  above  the  le^el  of  the  road,  and 
probably  1200  above  the  sea.  They 
are  very  bare ;  a  little  withered  grass, 
and  a  few  scanty  shrubs  in  different 
places,  constituting  their  only  cover- 
ing. They  are  still  called  Gibel  Gilbo, 
or  mount  Gilbo,  by  the  natives. 

GILEAD,  or  GALEED,  a  district 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  so  called  from 
the  heap  of  stones  set  up  by  Jacob  and 
Laban,  to  commemorate  the  covenant 
made  between  them;  Galeed  in  the 
Hebrew  implying  the  heap  or  pile  of 
witness.  It  was  also  called  Mizpah, 
that  is,  the  beacon  or  watch-tower,  or 
pillar  of  commemoration,  from  the 
same  occasion.  (Gen.  xxxi.)  In  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  Gilead  was 
divided  between  the  tribe  of  Gad  and 
the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jor- 
dan. It  constituted  the  southern  part 
of  what  was  the  kingdom  of  Bashan ; 
and  its  scenery  and  productions  are 
the  same  as  those  already  given  in  the 
description  of  that  country. 

Gilead  was  also  famed  for  a  cele- 
brated balm,  or  balsam,  called  by  the 
same  name,  which  was  a  liquid  rezin, 
the  produce  by  incision  of  the  Amyris 
Gileadensis ;  which  was  held  in  such 
estimation  throughout  the  East,  that 
it  formed  an  article  of  general  com- 
merce, and,  like  the  spices  of  India  in 
the  same  age,  was  considered  as  a  rich 
and  valuable  present  even  to  princes. 
But  little  if  any  of  the  real  balm  of  Gi- 
lead ever  found  its  way  into  Europe ; 
a  balsam,  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
and  growing  in  Arabia  Felix,  export- 
ed from  Mecca,  supplying  its  place. 
And  even  this  is  superseded  by  simi- 
lar, though  less  costly  productions, 
which  appear  to  possess  equal  virtues. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value 
set  upon  this  balsam,  by  the  fact,  that 
Vespasian  and  Titus  carried  each  one 
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of  the  plants  which  produce  it  to  Rome 
as  rarities;  and  Pompey  boasted  of 
bearing  them  in  his  triumph.  To  go  yet 
farther  back  :  when  Alexander  was  in 
this  country,  a  spoonful  of  the  balm 
was  all  that  could  be  collected  in  a 
summer's  day ;  and  in  the  most  plen- 
tiful year,  the  great  royal  park  of  these 
trees  yielded  only  six  gallons,  and  the 
smaller  one  only  one  gallon.  It  was 
consequently  so  dear,  that  it  sold  for 
double  its  weight  in  silver.  (Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.,  c.  25.)  Gilead  itself  has 
long  ceased  to  produce  the  shrub 
which  afforded  this  substance.  Jose- 
phus  says,  that  in  his  time  it  grew  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and 
Pliny,  about  the  same  time,  informs 
us,  that  it  Avas  produced  only  by  cul- 
tivation in  two  gardens  about  200  feet 
in  length  and  100  in  breadth.  The 
plant  is  now  not  to  be  found  in  either 
country ;  nor  can  it  with  certainty  be 
recognised  any  where.  Its  name,  not- 
withstanding, continues  to  furnish 
certain  impostors  of  our  own  country 
with  the  means  of  imposing  on  the 
credulous. 

GILEAD,  Moimt,  a  mountain,  or 
rather  a  mountainous  district,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  land  of  Gilead 
towards  the  river  Jabbok.  In  the  old 
maps  it  is  represented  as  a  continua- 
tion of  mount  Hermon  southwards; 
forming  the  boundary  between  the 
tribe  of  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh on  the  west,  and  the  country 
of  the  Ammonites  on  the  east.  But, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  that  part  of 
this  hilly  tract  properly  termed  mount 
Gilead,  is  a  mountain,  or  small  moun- 
tain range,  now  called  Djelaad,  about 
6  or  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
8  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west. 

GILGAL,  the  place  where  the  Is- 
raelites first  encamped  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan,  and  so  called  from 
the  renewal  of  circumcision,  which 
had  been  suspended  during  the  40 
years  spent  in  the  Desert.  Upon  this 
event,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  re- 
proach of  Egypt  from  off  you :  where- 
fore the  name  of  the  place  is  called 
Gilgal  unto  this  day" — the  literal 
meaning  of  Gilgal  being  rollimj.  (Josh. 
V.  2 — 9.)  Gilgal  is  likewise  interpreted 
to  mean  a  circle,  or  double  circle,  cir- 
cle circle.    Here  the  multitude  who 
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weie  circumcised  remained  till  they 
had  recovered  from  the  operation,  and 
were  again  in  a  condition  to  move  for- 
ward. Here  also  Joshua  pitched  the 
twelve  stones  which  were  taken  uj)  out 
of  j'ordan,  when  the  waters  were  mira- 
culously divided,  by  one  man  of  every 
tribe ;  which  wex'e  prol)ably  ranged  in 
a  circle,  as  the  name  of  the  place  im- 
plies, and  similar  to  the  Druidical  cir- 
cles of  our  own  country.  And  here  the 
people  first  ate  of  the  com  of  the  land, 
after  having  subsisted  on  manna  so 
many  years ;  the  supply  of  which  now 
ceased.  Gilgal  was  situated  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
city  of  Jericho  ;  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, according  to  J  osephus,  east  of  that 
city,  and  six  and  a  quarter  from  the 
river. 

The  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  at  this 
place ;  the  single  one,  erected  by  the 
same  leader,  at  Shechem ;  that  by  Ja- 
cob at  Luz,  and  the  pillar  or  "  heap" 
at  Galeed;  and  that  by  Samuel  at 
Eben-ezer ;  present  a  highly  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry  to  the  antiqua- 
rian, who  is  tluis  able  to  trace  up  to 
the  patriarchs  themselves  the  origin 
of  the  Druidical  monuments  of  oiu* 
own  island — the  single  stones,  the 
canies,  the  cromlechs,  and  the  circles. 

The  following  observations  from  the 
Fragments  appended  to  Calmet  well 
illustrate  this  subject :  "  Every  thing 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reli- 
gion of  mankind  was  originally  the 
same  in  its  objects,  its  principles,  and 
its  rites;  and  that,  to  wherever  the 
original  tribes  of  men  migrated,  with 
their  natural  fathers  at  their  head,  or 
where  \cr  they  settled,  they  retained 
those  religious  customs,  notions,  and 
references,  which  they  had  received  as 
a  part  of  their  patrimony  in  the  land 
of  their  primary  residence.  Ihis  is  of 
some  consequence  to  us,  because 
Scripture  being  in  many  passages  very 
concise,  or  merely  employing  allusions, 
the  writers  in  numerous  instances  tak- 
ing things  to  be  too  well  known  to 
need  explanation  (as  indeed  they  were 
to  their  original  readers),  we  are  glad 
to  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  may 
contrilmte  to  a  better  understanding 
of  those  concisenesses,  those  non-ex- 
planations, which  puzzle  and  pei'plex 
readers  of  the  present  day.  We  natu- 
rally tuni  with  a  feeling  of  general 
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interest  to  our  own  island ;  and  espe- 
cially, when  any  remains  of  that  ori- 
ginal religion  which  we  have  attri- 
buted to  the  lirst  l;imilics  of  mankind 
are  discovered  in  it,  we  embrace  with 
pleasure  the  opportunities  they  afford 
of  inquiring  what  relation  they  bear 
to  subjects  incidentiiUy  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  When  among  the  national 
antiquities  of  Britain  some  great  stone 
raised  into  an  upright  position  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  memorial,  we  recol- 
lect that  Jacob  raised  a  stone  as  a 
memorial  too ;  when  our  notice  is  at- 
tracted by  many  stones,  forming  heaps, 
the  heap  of  many  stones  formed  by 
Jacob  and  Laban  (atMizpah  or  Galeed) 
recurs  to  recollection ;  stones  of  great 
magnitude,  ranged  with  labour,  effort, 
and  skill,  in  a  circle,  remind  us  that 
Joshua  directed  the  men  of  Israel  to 
range  a  circle  of  great  stones ;  and 
when  the  idea  of  a  holy  place,  a  ])lace 
of  worship,  is  connected  with  such  a 
structui'e  of  stones,  we  inquire,  whe- 
ther somewhat  similar  were  not  the 
character  of  Gilgal,  so  often  and  so 
solemnly  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ — 
the  '  quarries^  (Ens'-  '^^'■)  '■  which  may 
perhaps  receive  explanation  from  Dru- 
idical remains  still  extant  in  this  is- 
land. Was  Abraham  a  Druid?  He 
was  as  fond  of  the  oak  as  any  Druid 
could  be.  W^as  Joshua  a  Druid?  He 
certamly  conformed  to  that  character, 
when  he  raised  a  great  stone  under 
the  oak,  at  which  stood  the  tabernacle 
at  Shechem,  and  when  he  observed 
that  the  venerable  tree  '  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  covenant,'  i*cc.  ^Vas 
Samuel  a  Druid?  When  he  erected 
his  Ebenezer,  his  '  stone  of  help,'  he 
did  that  which  a  Druid  woiUd  have 
done.  Did  Moses  forbid  the  use  of 
iron,  the  contact  of  which  would  have 
been  a  pollution  to  the  stones  of  the 
altar?  The  same  did  the  Druids:  they 
also  might  say,  '  An  altar  of  earth,  or 
of  rough  stones,  stones  in  their  natu- 
ral state,  shalt  thou  raise.' " 

The  single  stone  or  pillar,  and  the 
heap  or  came,  wereMizjyah  ovMitJpeh, 
the  stone  or  heap  of  conmiemoration 
or  witness.  The  kist-vaen,  or  stone 
chest,  and  the  cromlech,  are  conjec- 
tured to  be  implied  by  the  word  Mitj- 
bi'h  or  3Iitj bit,  as  distinct  from  3Iitjpeh, 
signifying  a  collection  or  cavity  of 
stones,  such  as  Jacob  probably  erected 
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<jver  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel ;  and  the 
CIRCLE,  was  GiLGAL,  the  principal  mo- 
nument of  the  kind  in  Palestine,  "  the 
veryStonehenge  of  theHebrew  nation." 
Such  structures  became  afterwards 
altars  of  sacrifice :  into  such  Jacob 
himself  converted  his  stone  at  Bethel 
(Gen.  XXXV.  7) ;  and  such  also  was  Gil- 
gal.  (1  Sam.  X.  8.)  At  this  primitive 
temple,  likewise,  analogous  to  what 
tradition  relates  of  Stonehenge  and 
other  similar  Dniidical  stations,  the 
great  affairs  of  the  people  were  trans- 
acted, and  justice  administered ;  and 
here  the  priests  and  seers  resided. 
"  The  people  went  to  Gilgal,  and  there 
they  made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord 
in  Gilgal,  and  there  they  sacrificed 
sacrifices  of  peace-oflcrings  before  the 
Lord."  (1  Sam.  xi.  15.)  Saul  called  the 
people  together  at  Gilgal  when  threat- 
ened by  tire  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  4) ; 
and  after  his  return  to  the  same  place 
from  his  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  Sa- 
muel there  slewAgag.  (1  Sam.  xv.33.) 
The  people  of  Judah  came  to  Gilgal  to 
meet  David  returning  from  his  retreat, 
whither  he  had  fled  to  mourn  for  Ab- 
salom. (2  Sam.  xix.  15.)  It  seems  pro- 
bable, also,  that  a  college  of  priests  and 
prophets  existed  at  Gilgal :  thus  Elisha 
is  said  to  go  with  Elijah  from  Gilgal, 
his  place  of  residence  (2  Kings  ii.  1); 
and  in  Judges  ii.  1 ,  an  angel,  or  mes- 
senger (as  it  is  in  the  margin)  of  the 
Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  reprove 
the  Israelites  for  their  disobedience. 
All  of  these  places  were  made  sacred 
to  justice,  and  to  the  solemn  convoca- 
tions of  the  people  on  great  national 
occasions,  whether  religious,  military, 
or  judicial ;  both  of  the  latter  being 
indeed  generally  accompanied  with 
sacrificial  rites.  Thus  Savd  called  the 
people  together  in  military  array  at 
Gilgal,  as  already  noticed.  Thus  "  Sa- 
muel went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit 
to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  and 
judged  Israel  in  all  those  places."  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1(3.)  And  in  chapter  x.,  after 
having  anointed  Saul,  he  directs  him 
(verse  3)  to  go  to  the  plain  of  Tabor, 
where  he  should  meet  three  men  (loing 
up  to  God  at  Bethel.  He  is  then  direct- 
ed (verse  8)  to  join  him  at  Gilgal,  to 
off"er  burnt-offerings.  After  which, 
"  Samuel  called  the  people  together 
unto  the  Lord  at  Mizpeh,"  to  present 
them  with  their  king. 
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Similar  monuments  to  those  of  Pa- 
lestine and  Britain  are  fomid  in  Ire- 
land; in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Poland;  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Abyssinia,  and  India:  thus  shewing  a 
similitude  of  customs  and  of  rites  be- 
tvveen  the  sons  of  Ham,  of  Japheth, 
and  of  Shem — between  the  patriarchs 
of  the  East  and  the  nations  of  theWest. 

G IRGASHITES,  one  of  the  families 
of  Canaan,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  settled  in  that  part  of  the  covm- 
try,  on  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
where  their  name  is  retained  in  that 
of  the  city  Gergesa.  They  are  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  WeUs  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  large  family  of  the  Hivites, 
as  in  nine  out  of  ten  places  in  which 
the  families  or  nations  of  Canaan  are 
mentioned  they  are  omitted,  and  in 
the  tenth  they  are  mentioned  and  the 
Hivites  omitted. 

Some  of  this  tribe  are  said  to  have 
fled,  on  the  invasion  of  their  country 
by  the  Israelites,  into  Africa, near  Car- 
thage ;  where,  Procopius  says,  was  an 
ancient  pillar,  whose  inscription  re- 
lated that  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
from  the  face  of  Joshua  the  ravager. 

GOG,  and  MAGOG,  or  "  Gog  of  the 
land  of  Magog" — Gog  denoting  the 
people,  and  Magog  the  country. 

Magog  was  the  son  of  Japheth,  and 
settled,  together  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  in  that  tract  of  country  com- 
prehending the  northern  parts  of  Ar- 
menia, the  east  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
entire  space  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  the  confines  of  Scy - 
thia  on  the  north  of  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  two  seas.  Meshech  and 
Tubal  are  by  general  consent  placed 
on  the  south  of  Caucasus ;  the  former 
most  to  the  south,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Armenia,  and  the  latter  be- 
tween him  and  Caucasus  itself :  while 
Magog  appears  to  have  settled  on  the 
north  of  that  chain,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Scythia;  from  whence  it  is  supposed 
his  colonies  spread  over  the  extensive 
regions  bearing  that  name  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia. 

In  the  situation  of  the  province  at 
present  called  Georgia,  was  a  country 
denominated  by  the  Greeks  Gogarene : 
and  here  also,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian,  Pliny  mentions  a  peo- 
ple whom  he  calls  Georgi ;  which,  as 
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Well  as  the  modern  name  of  Georgia,  it 
is  very  reasonable  to  conclude,  was 
moulded  i'rom  this  same  Grecian  word 
Gogarene.  In  the  panegyric  of  Tibul- 
lus  to  Messala,  mention  is  made  of  a 
people  on  the  river  Tanais,  or  Don, 
called  Magini,  an  evident  abbreviation 
of  Magogini ;  shewing  that  the  colo- 
nies of  Magog  extended  thus  far  north- 
wards  and  westwards.  It  is  further 
conjectured,  that  the  original  name  of 
the  Palus  Mteotis,  into  which  the  Ta- 
nais empties  itself,  was  Magogitis,  or 
Magotis ;  from  which  theGreeks  mould- 
ed their  word  Maiotis,  or  Msotis. 
Bochart  also  conjectures,  that  Cauca- 
sus itself  derived  its  name  from  Gog  ; 
Gog-chasan  denoting,  in  the  Oriental 
languages,Gog's  fort;  from  which  Gog- 
chasan,  the  Greeks,  who  new-modelled 
every  name,  framed  their  KavKaaos.  The 
same  learned  geographer  likewise  ob- 
serves, on  the  authority  of  Edressi,  or 
the  Nubian  geographer  as  he  is  styled, 
that  the  Armenian  river  called  Araxes 
by  the  Greeks,  is  by  the  Arabians  term- 
ed Rosh ;  and,  on  that  of  Josephus 
Bengorion,  that  there  was  a  people  of 
the  same  country  named  Ehossi,  a  part 
probably  of  the  fomily  of  Meshech: 
from  which  two,  doubtless,  sprang  the 
Russians,  or  Muscovites — Rhossi,  or 
Moschi. 

ITiis  short  geographical  prelude  will 
enable  us  the  better  to  understand  the 
remarkable  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and 
St.  John,  respecting  a  future  Gog:  a 
people  inhabiting  these  countries,who, 
under  the  command  of  some  chief  or 
prince  of  the  whole,  are  described  as 
invading  Judfea  in  the  last  days.  Eze- 
kiel (ch.  xxxviii.)  says, "  And  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  mito  me,  saying.  Son 
of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Gog  of  the 
land  of  Magog,  the  chief  prince  of 
Mesech  and  Tubal  (or,  as  it  is  more 
correctly  in  the  Septuagint,  the  prince 
of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal),  and 
prophesy  against  him,  and  say,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  O  Gog,  the  prince  of 
Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal :  and  I  will 
turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  into  thy 
jaws,  and  I  will  bring  thee  forth,  and 
all  thine  army,  horses  and  horsemen, 
all  of  them  clothed  with  all  sorts  of 
armoiu",  even  a  great  company  with 
bucklers  and  shields,  all  of  them  hand- 
ling swords:  Persia,  Ethiopia, and  Ly- 
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bia,with  them;  all  of  them  with  shields 
and  helmet :  Gomer,  and  all  his  bands; 
the  house  of  Togarmah,  of  the  north 
quarters,  and  all  his  bands ;  and  many 
people  ^\ith  thee."  The  prophecy, 
which  is  carried  through  the  whole  of 
the  38th  and  39th  chapters,  then  goes 
on  to  state,  that  these  people  shall 
come  from  the  "  north  parts,"  riding 
on  horses,  and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  shall  "  go  uj)  to  the  land 
of  unwalled  villages,  of  them  that  are 
at  rest,  that  dwell  in  confident  secu- 
rity, all  of  them  dwelling  without  walls, 
and  having  neither  bars  nor  gates;" 
in  other  words,  that  they  should  in- 
vade the  land  of  Israel,  when  the  Jews, 
restored  to  the  possession  of  their  an- 
cient country,  are  represented  as  liv- 
ing in  peace,  and  confident  security, 
little  expecting  such  an  attack.  But 
here,  by  pestilence  and  by  blood,  by 
the  war  of  the  elements  and  by  mutual 
slaughter,  they  are  to  meet  with  an 
entire  overthrow.  "  So  will  I  make 
my  holy  Name  known  in  the  midst  of 
my  people  Israel;  and  I  will  not  let 
them  pollute  my  holy  Name  any  more  r 
and  the  nations  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  in  Israel." 

St.  John  says,  "  And  when  the  thou- 
sand years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  out  of  his  prison :  and  shall  go 
out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog 
and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together 
to  battle;  the  number  of  whom  is  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went 
up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and 
encompassed  the  camp  of  the  saints 
about,  and  the  beloved  city  ;  and  fire 
came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
and  devoured  them." — Rev.  xx.  7 — 9. 

Commentators  are  not  agreed,  whe- 
ther the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Ezekiel  be 
the  same  as  the  Apocalyptic  Gog  and 
IMagog  ;  and  whether  their  expedition 
will  be  undertaken  at  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  ]\Iillennium.  Mr. 
Mede  supposes  that  the  former  arc  not 
the  same  as  the  latter,  but  are  only 
typical  of  them ;  that  the  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog of  Ezekiel  arc  the  Turks;  and  that 
their  invasion  of  Juda\a  will  be  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ]Millennium.  His 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  Eze- 
kiel's  Gog  and  Magog  come  out  of  the 
north  ])ar(s,  whereas  those  of  St.  John 
are  described  as  gathering  the  people 
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from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth:  that 
the  Gog- and  Magog  of  Ezekiel  are  to 
come  against  Israel  at  the  time  of  their 
return  \  but  those  of  St.  John  not  till 
the  close  of  the  Millennium,  when  the 
Jews  have  been  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  country  a  thousand  years.  Bishop 
Newton  expresses  himself  with  caution 
and  indecision  on  this  subject.  "  We 
cannot,"  says  he,  "  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  they  may  not  both  relate  to 
the  same  event ;  but  it  appears  more 
probable  that  they  relate  to  diflerent 
events.  The  one  is  expected  to  take 
effect  before,  but  the  other  will  not 
take  place  till  after  the  Millennium." 
Archbishop  Newcome  and  Mr.  Faber 
suppose  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  both 
Ezekiel  and  St.  John  to  be  the  same : 
and  the  arguments  of  the  latter  on  this 
subject,  the  most  clear  and  definite  of 
all  the  interpreters  of  prophecy,  may 
be  thus  summed  up : 

First,  The  Gog-  and  Magog  of  Eze- 
kiel cannot  be  typical  of  the  Gog  and 
Magog-  of  St.  John,  because,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  a  type  is  usually 
borrowed  from  some  state  either  alrea- 
dy destroyed,  or  shortly  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  applied  to  the  destruction 
of  a  nation  which  is  remotely  future. 
Thus  Tyre,  Sodom,  Babylon,  and  Egypt 
are  all  used  as  types  of  the  spiritual 
empire  of  the  Papacy.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Gog  and  Magog  of  Ezekiel  to 
be  typical  of  those  of  St.  John,  we  must 
then  admit,  that  a  power,  the  destruc- 
tion, and  even  the  very  existence,  of 
which  was  remotely  future  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostle,  may  be  typical  of 
another  power,  the  destraction  of  which 
is  still  more  remotely  future ;  and  con- 
sequently we  must  advance  through  an 
infinite  series  of  types  and  antitypes, 
till  we  are  bewildered  in  an  inextri- 
cable confusion  of  ideas.  It  is  scarce- 
ly probable  that  St.  John  would  adopt 
a  type  so  needlessly  ambiguous. When 
Babylon  is  used  as  a  type,  all  is  per- 
fectly clear.  But  no  instance  can  be 
found  in  the  Bible  except  the  present, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Mede  and  Bishop 
Newton,  in  which  a  nation,  the  very 
existence  of  which  was  future  when 
St.  John  wrote  (supposing  Ezekiel's 
Gog  and  Magog  to  be  the  Turks),  is 
used  to  typify  another  nation,  the  rise 
of  which  is  yet  more  remotely  future. 

Secondly,  The  Gog  and  Magog  of 
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Ezekiel  will  not  invade  Palestine  at 
the  sera  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  consequently  previous  to  the  Mil- 
lennium, because  the  prophet  repre- 
sents the  houses  of  both  Judah  and 
Israel  as  having  been  restored  and  be- 
come miited  in  one  people,  and  that 
for  a  considerable  time,  as  they  are 
described  as  possessing  cattle  and 
goods,  and  dwelling  in  confidence  and 
security ;  certainly  implying  that  their 
invaders  are  to  come  upon  them  after 
the  Millennium,  or  period  of  promised 
rest,  not  before  it,  which  is  represent- 
ed as  a  time  of  war  and  trouble. 

Thirdly,  This  Gog  and  Magog  can- 
not be  understood  to  make  their  attack 
some  time  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  as  Mr.  Lowth  thinks,  for  this 
would  be  in  the  course  of  the  Millen- 
nivun  itself;  which  is  to  be  a  period 
of  peace,  when  "  the  rankling  thorn  of 
every  enemy  shall  be  removed,"  and 
the  people  "  shall  dwell  safely  in  the 
land." 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Mede  and  BishopNew- 
ton  urge,  that  Ezekiel's  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog come  from  the  north;  whereas 
those  of  St.  John  come  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  To  this  it  is  re- 
plied, that  although  Ezekiel  represents 
Gog  and  Magog  as  issuing  from  the 
northern  regions  of  Rosh,  Meshech, 
and  Tiibal,  he  also  describes  their 
army  as  composed  not  only  of  these 
northern  warriors,  but  also  of  auxili- 
aries from  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Ly- 
bia — the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west; 
corresponding  with  the  four  quarters 
of  St.  John.  Further,  it  is  contended 
that  Ezekiel  makes  this  army  come 
against  the  Jews  only,  and  St.  John 
against  the  samts  and  church  of  God 
in  general,  or  "  the  camp  of  the  saints, 
and  the  beloved  city."  "  But  where," 
says  Mr.  Faber,  "  is  the  fancied  dis- 
cordance between  these  two  accounts  ? 
If  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  the 
country  of  their  fathers,  and  to  dweU 
there  during  the  period  of  the  Millen- 
nium, the  beloved  city  can  only  be 
Jerusalem ;  and  if  the  Jews  are  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly, though  perhaps  not  exclu- 
sively, the  saints  that  inhabit  that  be- 
loved citi/." 

Fifthly,  The  Gog  and  Magog  of  Eze- 
kiel cannot  be  the  Tujks,  because  the 
exhaustion  of  the  Euphrates  under 
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the  Sixth  Vial  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
understood  to  mean  the  subversion  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  kinjijs  of  the  Kast,  or  the 
Jews  scattered  through  that  part  of 
the  world;  of  whom  Mr.  Wolf  enu- 
merates 5315  families  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria  alone.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  that 
the  Othman  empire  will  be  subverted 
previous  even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews;  consequently, 
being  broken  as  a  people  before  the 
return  of  the  Jews,  they  can  have  no 
concern,  at  least  nationally,  in  that 
event. 

Sixthly,  Between  the  overthrow  of 
the  Othman  power  and  the  Magogian 
invasion  of  Judaia,  there  is  another 
more  terrible  invasion  of  that  country 
to  take  place,  that  of  theanli-Christiau 
confederacy — the  kings  of  the  earth 
associated  with  the  Beast,  or  Papal 
Roman  empire :  which  is  to  happen  at 
the  a^ra  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  is  to  consist  of  the  nations  in 
leagTie  with  Rome,  and  all  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  But  the  bands  of 
Magog  are  to  be  collected  from  coun- 
tries without  that  empire  ;  whose  Scy- 
thian character,  at  least  that  of  their 
leaders,  the  immediate  troops  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  is  marked  by  their  wea- 
pons, namely,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
by  their  riding  on  horses.  These  two 
expeditions,  indeed,  although  they 
have  some  points  of  resemblance  in 
common,  yet  they  differ  essentially  in 
the  grand  ones  of  time,  persons,  and 
circumstances,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  identified. 

It  results  from  the  whole,  that  the 
Magogian  confederacy  of  Ezekiel  can 
neither  be  the  Turks  nor  the  Roman 
anti-Christian  confederacy:  that  it 
cannot  take  place  either  before  or  du- 
ring the  thousand  years  of  peace  which 
succeed  the  restoration ;  but  that  both 
Ezekiel  and  St.  John  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  event,  at  the  termination  of 
the  thousand  years ;  when,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  Israelites,  after  their  long 
rest,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing, in  their  own  land,  and  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  will,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Satan,  once  more 
"  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,"  for- 
get the  Author  of  their  good,  "  and 
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pollute  His  holy  Name ;  when  also  the 
nations  confederated  with  Gog  will 
gather  together  to  destroy  them,  but . 
will  themselves  meet  with  utter  de- 
struction— the  last  effort  against  the 
Church  of  God:  after  wliich  follows 
the  general  resurrection. 

GOLAN,  orGAULON,a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bashau,  and  afterwards  in 
the  half- tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jor- 
dan, a  short  distance  from  the  lake  of 
Cinnereth.  (Josh.  xx.  8.)  This  was  one 
of  the  six  cities  of  refuge ;  and,  in  af- 
ter times,  gave  the  name  of  Gaulonitis 
to  the  neighbouring  tract  of  country. 

GOf-GOTHA.     See  Calvary. 

GOM  Ell,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth, 
by  whom  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor 
was  first  peopled;  and  particularly 
that  extensive  tract  which  was  called 
Phrygia,  including  the  subdivisions  of 
Mysia,  Galatia,  Bithyuia,  Lycaonia,  \:c. 
Now  this  word  Phrygia  is  conjectured 
by  Bochart  to  be  a  Grecian  interpreta- 
tion of  Gomer,  as  the  Hebrew  root 
Gamer  signifies  to  consume,  and  its 
derivative  Gumra  a  coal;  whence  the 
Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Phrygia, 
or  the  burnt  countri/,  from  <ppvyeiv,  to 
roast:  a  conjecture,  which,  as  Dr. 
Wells  observes,  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  from  this  kind  of  mutation 
of  name  being  a  frequent  practice  with 
the  Greeks,  and  also  from  there  being 
a  part  of  this  country  which  was  more 
particularly  denominated  by  them 
(ppvyia  Kinavfj-fUTi,  or  burnt  Phrygia. 
The  sons  of  Gomer — Ashkenaz,  Riph- 
ath,  and  Togarmah — are  all  found  in 
the  same  or  adjoining  districts. 

The  colonies  of  Gomer  extended  into 
Germany,Gaul  (in  both  of  which  traces 
of  the  name  are  preserved),  and  liri- 
tain,  which  was  undoubtedly  first  peo- 
pled from  Gaul.  Amongst  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  namely,  the  Welsh,  the 
words  Kumero  and  Kumeraeg,  the 
names  of  the  people  and  the  language, 
sufficiently  point  out  their  origin.  In 
fact,  under  the  names  of  CJimmerii, 
Cimbri,  Cymrig,  Cumbri,  Umbri,  and 
Cambri,  the  tribes  of  (iomeriaus  ex- 
tended themselves  from  the  I'hixine  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  frf)m  Italy  to  the 
B.altic ;  having  to  their  original  names, 
those  of  Celts,  Gauls,  Galataj,  and 
Gaels,  superadded.  Tlie  author  of 
"  Celtic  Researches"  supposes  Ashke- 
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naz  to  have  been  the  immediate  parent 
of  the  original  Celta;  of  the  West. 

GOMORRAH,  one,  and  commonly 
mentioned  as  the  second,  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  plain;  fovir  of  which, 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
and  Zeboim,  on  account  of  the  signal 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  were 
miraculously  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven.  (Gen.  xix.)     See  Dead  Sea. 

GOSHEN,  a  district  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Egypt,  on  the  side  of  Arabia. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  parted  from  the 
Delta  by  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  and  being  a  pastural  dis- 
trict, distinct  from  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
was  assigned  to  the  Israelites  for  their 
residence.  For  the  family  of  Jacob 
were  shepherds,  whose  "  trade  was 
about  cattle,"  and  "  the  shepherds  were 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians" — 
an  antipathy  founded  partly  in  religi- 
ous prejudices,  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipping what  the  shepherds  killed 
and  ate  without  scruple;  and  partly 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  the  Ethiopic  or 
Cuthean  Shepherds,  some  of  whose 
posterity  continued  long  to  possess 
the  land  of  Goshen :  whence  it  was  at 
first  considered  by  Mr.  Bryant  as  of 
the  same  import  as  the  land  of  Cushan, 
or,  otherwise,  that  Goshen  or  Goshan 
is  the  same  as  the  temple  of  the  sun ; 
being  equivalent  to  Bethshemesh  in 
Palestine  and  in  this  same  land  of 
Goshen,  and  Gozan  or  Gauzan  in 
Mesopotamia.  From  such  a  temple, 
erected  at  a  very  early  period  in  this 
part,  it  is  probable  that  the  country 
took  its  name.  Mr.  Bruce  conjectures 
the  proper  name  of  the  country  to  be 
Geshen,  the  country  of  grass  or  pas- 
turage, which  the  Hebrews,  from  a 
predilection  for  the  letter  o,  converted 
into  Goshen. 

The  part  usually  laid  down  as  the 
land  of  Goshen  in  the  maps,  is,  as 
above  mentioned,  a  district  lying  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pelusiac  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  above  its 
division  at  the  head  of  the  Delta; 
from  whence  it  is  made  to  stretch 
some  way  towards  the  Desert — a  posi- 
tion certainly  not  easily  reconcileable 
with  its  character  of  being  "  the  best 
of  the  land."  But  Mr.  Bryant,  with  his 
usual  depth  of  research,  makes  it  extend 
higher  up  in  the  Hcliopolitan  Nome, 
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in  the  angle  formed  by  the  separation 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  from  the  main 
trunk  of  the  Nile,  stretching  along  the 
right  bank  of  that  river  some  way  south- 
wards: in  which  he  is  supported  by 
Josephus,  who  says,  that  the  children 
of  Israel,  in  their  march  out  of  the 
land  of  Goshen,  passed  by  Letopolis ; 
which,  according  to  Antoninus,  was 
20  miles  below  Memphis,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river;  and  which, 
Josephus  himself  says,  stood  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  fortress  of  Baby- 
lon was  afterwards  built  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Cambyses,  near  the  mo- 
dern Cairo. 

Goshen  was  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Cushite  shepherds  after  they  were 
expelled  from  the  rest  of  the  country ; 
and  being  a  part  devoted  to  pasture, 
was  naturally  enough  assigned  to  the 
shepherds  of  Israel.  And  it  is  a  fact 
which  strikingly  corroborates  a  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  the  article 
on  Egypt,  namely,  that  Joseph's  arri- 
val in  that  country  was  shortly  after 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Cushite 
shepherds, — that  in  his  first  message  to 
his  father  he  was  able  to  promise  him 
the  land  of  Goshen  for  his  residence. 
"  Come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not ;  and 
thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me." 
(Gen.  xlv.  9,  10.)  And  subsequently, 
in  his  instructions  to  his  brethren  re- 
specting the  answer  they  should  give 
to  Pharaoh  when  he  inquired  about 
their  occupation,  he  teUs  them,  "  Ye 
shall  say,  thy  servants'  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle,  frona  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers; 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Go- 
shen." (Ibid.xlvi.34.)  Now  how  should 
Joseph  be  able  to  promise  this  land  to 
his  family,  or  how  shotdd  he  know  that 
Pharaoh  would  assign  it  to  them  upon 
declaring  their  profession  to  be  that  of 
shepherds,  unless  it  had  before  been 
in  the  possession  of  a  people  of  simi- 
lar habits  ?  Neither  could  Joseph  have 
expected  such  a  grant  unless  this  land 
or  province  of  Goshen  had  been  unoc- 
cupied. Nor  would  such  a  province, 
or  part  of  a  province,  which  was  "  the 
best  of  the  land,"  be  likely  to  remain 
long  uncultivated.  The  plain  infer- 
ence is,  that  it  had  then  very  recently 
been  vacated  by  its  former  occupants, 
who  were  Arabian  or  Chaldaean  sliep- 
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herds,  and  that  time  enough  had  not 
elapsed  to  allow  the  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians  against  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  a  pastural  life  to  subside  suf- 
ficiently to  bring  this  district  luider 
their  ovm  fomi  of  cultivation. 

There  was  another  Goshen  in  the 
southern  part  of  Juda\i,  mentioned  in 
Joshua  X.  41  and  xi.  Ki;  and  so  called 
probably,  also,  from  its  being  a  district 
chiefly  appropriated  to  pasture. 

GO'ZAN,  a  river  of  Media:  to  the 
countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
■which,  Tiglath'  Pileser  first,  and  after- 
wards iSalmanescr,  transported  the 
captive  Israelites.  (1  Chron.  v.  26;  2 
Kings  xvii.  6.) 

TheGozan  is  now  calledKizzi-lozien, 
or  Kizzil  Ozan,  as  it  is  differently  writ- 
ten, implying  the  golden  stream;  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Irak  and  Azerbijan.  It  rises 
8  or  9  miles  south-west  of  Sinnah  in 
Kurdistan,  and  passes  under  the  Ka- 
fidan  Koh,  or  mountain  of  Tigers ; 
where  it  is  met  by  another  river,  call- 
ed the  Karanker.  The  two  rivers  com- 
bined force  a  passage  thro'  the  great 
range  of  Caucasan ;  and  after  forming 
a  junction  with  the  Sharood,  the  col- 
lective waters,  under  the  name  of  Si- 
feed  Rood,  or  white  river,  so  named 
from  the  foam  occasioned  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  current,  flow  s  in  a  meander- 
ing course  through  Ghilan  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

GRECIA,or  GREECE,  both  names 
occurring  in  the  English  Scriptures. 
The  boundaries  of  the  comitry  which 
received  this  name  differed  under  the 
different  governments  which  ruled 
over  it.  Thus  the  Greece  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  New  :  the  former  including 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epims,  Hellas 
or  Greece  Proper,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus or  Morea ;  while  the  latter  excludes 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  But 


the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, had  in  fact  made  two  divisions  of 
these  coimtries.  The  first,  which  was 
that  of  Macedonia,  included  also 'ITies- 
saly  and  Epirus ;  and  the  other,  that 
of  Achaia,  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  which 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  (ireece  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  the  term  Greek 
admits  of  a  larger  interpretation,  and 
applies  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  ftoper,  but  to  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  former  of  which  coun- 
tries, and  great  part  of  the  t\\  o  latter, 
Grecian  colonies  and  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage had  extended  themselves.  In 
fact,  in  the  tw  o  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  in  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  word  Greek  commonly  implies  a 
Gentile. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  both  Greece 
and  Greeks  are  commonly  called  Javan. 
Thus  Isaiah  (ch.  Ixvi.  19)  says,  that 
the  Lord  will  send  those  that  escape 
of  the  nations  brought  against  Jerusa- 
lem "  to  Javan,  and  to  the  isles  afar 
off."  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.  13)  teUs  us, 
that  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  trad- 
ed with  Tyre  in  slaves  and  vessels  of 
brass.  Daniel  (ch.  xi.  2),  speaking  of 
Xerxes,  says,  that  "  by  his  strength, 
through  his  riches,  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  oi  Javan."  And  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  described  by  the 
same  prophet  as  king  of  Javan. — Dan. 
viii.  21  &  X.20. 

Thus  much  it  was  necessarj'  to  state 
for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Scriptural  meaning  of  the  wordGreece; 
but  to  go  further  into  a  history  of  this 
country,  which  of  itself  requires  vo- 
lumes, would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
design  and  extent  of  the  present  work. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Greece  was  the 
native  country  of  the  elegant  arts  ;  of 
polite  literature ;  and  of  a  long  list  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  antiquity. 


HAB 

HABOR,  a  city  or  country  of  Media, 
oil  the  river  Gozan  ;  being  one  of  the 
parts  to  which  Tiglath- Pileser  first 
transported  a  part,  and  afterwards  Sal- 
maneser  the  whole,  of  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel.  Habor,  or  Chabor,  as  it  may 
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be  written,  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  same  mountainous  region  of  Me- 
dia called  by  Ptolemy  Chaboras.  But 
Major  Rennel  and  Mr.  Morier,  with 
greater  precision,  fix  the  position  of 
Habor  at  the  town  of  Abhar,  near  the 
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jiver  Kizzil  Ozan,  or  Gozan ;  where, 
in  corroboration  of  their  opinion,  Mr. 
Morier  found  ruins  composed  of  large 
mud  bricks,  made  with  straw,  and 
baked  in  the  sun,  like  some  of  those 
found  at  Babylon. 

HAGARENES,  or  HAGARITES, 
names  sometimes  applied  to  the  Ara- 
bians generally,  from  Hagar,  the  mo- 
ther of  Ishmael:  from  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  Agraei  and  Aga- 
reni  by  ancient  writers.  But  there 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  particular 
tribe  who  bore  this  name  more  exclu- 
sively, as  the  Hagarenes  are  some- 
times mentioned  in  Scripture  distinct 
from  the  Ishmaelites. — Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6; 
1  Chron.  v.  19. 

HAL     See  Ai. 

HALAH,  a  city  or  country  of  Media, 
on  the  river  Gozan ;  to  which,  with 
Habor  and  other  parts  of  Media,  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  and  Salmaneser  trans- 
planted the  Israelites.  Halah  may  be 
read  Chalah  or  Chalach ;  and  hence  it 
is  suppesed  to  answer  to  the  country 
called  Calacine  or  Calachene  by  Pto- 
lemy. Major  Rennel  supposes  it  to  be 
Tarim,  and  Mr.  Morier  Ahar  ;  but 
Ahar  is  not  on  the  Gozan,  but  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  nearer  the 
Araxes  than  the  Gozan. 

HAM,  the  second  son  of  Noah  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  he  is 
usually  mentioned,  but  the  youngest 
according  to  Gen.  ix.  24 :  whose  pos- 
terity, by  his  four  sons  Cush,  Mizraim, 
Phut,  and  Canaan,  peopled  Egypt, 
Canaan,  and  a  great  part  of  Southern 
Asia;  and  subsequently,  a  great  part  of 
Africa  also.  See  Cush,  Egypt,  Phut, 
and  Canaanites. 

HAMATH,  one  of  the  lesser  king- 
doms of  Syria,  having  that  of  Zobah 
on  the  east,  and  that  of  Rehob  on  the 
south  ;  which  last  lying  within  mount 
Hermon,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Israelites,  and,  like  Dan  or  Laish, 
which  is  expressly  said  (Judg.  xviii.  28) 
to  have  been  in  the  valley  of  Bethrehob, 
is  used  to  denote  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Holy  Land.  Thus  it  is  said 
(Numb.xiii.21),  that  the  spies  "went 
up  and  searched  the  land,  from  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men 
come  to  Hamath;"  which  lay  to  the 
north  of  Rehob,  beyond  Hermon :  the 
approach  to  it  from  the  south  be- 
ing by  an  opening  or  mountain-pass 
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called  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath,"  and 
"  the  entering  in  of  Hamath :"  which, 
as  the  passage  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  land  of  Israel  into  Syria, 
is  likewise  used  to  describe  its  bound- 
ary in  this  direction,  as  "  from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath,  unto  the  river 
of  Egypt."  (1  Kings  viii.  65.)  This 
entering  in  of  Hamath  answers  to  the 
route  taken  by  Burckhardt  from  the 
Bekaa,  or  the  southern  part  of  the  val- 
ley between  the  two  chains  of  Libanus 
and  Antilabanus,  to  Banias :  in  which 
route,  as  there  does  not  appear  from 
the  description  of  that  traveller  to  be 
any  very  elevated  ground,  there  w  ould 
seem  to  be  a  depression  in  the  chain 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Djebel  Es- 
sheikh. 

The  kingdom  of  Hamath,  at  least 
the  central  and  southern  parts,  appear 
to  have  corresponded  nearly  with  what 
was  afterwards  denominated  Coele-Sy- 
ria;  but  northwards,  it  stretched  as 
far  as  the  city  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
and  capital,  as  may  be  inferred,  of  the 
whole  country.  This  city  was  termed 
Epiphania  by  the  Greeks,  under  which 
name  it  was  known  by  Josephus  and 
Jerom ;  but  it  has  at  present  resumed 
its  old  name.  Toi  was  king  of  this 
part  of  Syria  at  the  time  that  David 
defeated  the  Syrians  of  Zobah. — 2 
Sam.  viii.  9. 

HARAN,  or  CHARAN,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Charran,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans Charrae.  It  was  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  running 
into  the  Euphrates ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  Haran, 
the  father  of  Lot  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham. Here  Terah,  Abraham's  father, 
dwelt ;  having  moved  with  his  family 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan :  which  part  of  his 
intention  was  however  never  accom- 
plished, as  he  died  here,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  60  years.  His  son  Abraham 
in  the  mean  time  being  called  of  God 
to  proceed  to  the  country  which  God 
would  shew  him,  where  he  was  to  be 
made  a  great  nation,  "  took  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gather- 
ed, and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten 
in  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  they  came."— Gen.xii.5. 
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The  plain  bordering  on  this  town  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  a  defeat  of  the 
Roman  army  by  the  Parthians ;  and 
where  the  Roman  general  Crassus,  the 
same  who  made  up  the  Triumvirate 
with  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  and 
fiimous  for  his  immense  wealth,  was 
killed.  The  riches  amassed  by  this 
general  are  estimated,  by  Dr.  Heylin, 
at  1 ,330,000/.  sterling,  after  the  deduc- 
tion of  one-tenth  as  a  religious  offering. 

Mr.  Kinueir  says,  that  Haran,  which 
is  still  socalled,orrathcrHarran,isnow 
peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wandering 
Arabs,  who  have  been  led  thither  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  water  from 
several  small  streams.  It  is  situated  in 
36"^  52'  north  latitude,  and  39°  5'  east 
longitude  ;  in  a  flat  and  sandy  plain. 

HAROSHETH  of  the  GENTILES, 
a  city  supposed  to  be  situated  near 
Hazor,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ca- 
naan, called  afterwards  Upper  Galilee, 
or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  for  the  same 
reason  that  this  place  probably  obtain- 
ed that  title,  namely,  from  being  less 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  being  near  the 
great  resorts  of  the  Gentiles,  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Sisera,  the  general  of  the 
armies  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
reigned  at  Hazor.  To  this  place,  also, 
the  same  Jabin  was  pursued  and  de- 
feated by  Deborah  and  Barak.  (Judg. 
iv.)  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there 
was  another  Jabin,  who  was  killed  by 
Joshua,  and  his  capital  burnt  to  the 
ground  (Josh,  xi.) :  between  which  and 
the  time  of  Deborah,  the  Canaanites 
appear  to  have  recovered  their  power 
in  these  parts,  and  to  have  restored 
their  city,  and  their  ancient  kings. 

HAVILAH,  Land  of — Havilah  was 
one  of  the  sous  of  Cush,  whose  first 
plantations  were  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  along 
the  Persian  Gulf;  where  in  after-times 
are  found  the  Chaulothaei  of  Eratos- 
thenes, and  the  Chavelaji  of  Pliny; 
names  bearing  evident  vestiges  of  the 
original  word  Havilah,  or  Chavilah  as 
it  is  more  properly  in  the  Hebrew.  This 
then  was  probably  the  land  of  Havi- 
lah, the  immediate  descendant  of  Cush. 
But  there  are  passages  in  Scripture 
which  cannot,  by  any  force  of  con- 
struction, be  made  to  apply  to  this  re- 
gion. In  Gen.  xxv.  18,  it  is  said,  that 
"  the  I  shma elites  dwelt  from  Havi- 
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lah  unto  Shur  that  is  before  Egypt, 
as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria."  This 
is  perhaps  meant  to  d:escribe  the 
whole  breadth  of  Arabia,  the  country 
of  the  Ishmaelites,  from  the  original 
Havilah  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  Shur, 
the  desert  of  which  name  the  Israel- 
ites entered  after  having  crossed  the 
Red  Sea.  But  in  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  it  is 
said,  that  "  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  over 
against  Egypt."  Writers  copying  one 
another,  ana,  in  defiance  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstiince,  have  transported 
Saul  fi'om  the  scene  of  his  operations 
in  Judani,  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  and  thence  made  him 
march  through  deserts  which  no  army 
ever  trod,  in  pursuit  of  a  people  who 
certainly  were  not  to  be  found  there. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  the  narrative, 
that  the  course  of  Saul's  pursuit  was 
from  the  southern  borders  of  Judaea 
towards  Egypt;  that  is,  through  the 
north-western  parts  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
the  country  of  the  Amalekites.  He 
could  have  no  business  further  in  Ara- 
bia ;  and  the  order  of  events  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  have  gone  there. 

There  is  a  third  land  of  Havilah 
mentioned  by  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  11),  as 
encompassed  by  the  river  Pison ;  but 
this,  for  reasons  given  in  the  article 
on  Eden,  must  be  referred  to  a  region 
different  from  the  two  preceding. 

There  must  then  have  been  other, 
and  perhaps  many,  Havilahs  besides 
the  original  one ;  a  part  of  the  nume- 
rous and  w  ide-spread  posterity  of  Cush. 
By  one,  and  the  first  of  these,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  western  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  were  peopled ;  by  ano- 
ther, the  country  of  Colchis ;  and  by 
another,  the  parts  about  the  southern 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  con- 
fines of  Judtea,  the  country  afterwards 
inhabited  by  the  Amalekites. 

HAURAN.— The  tract  of  country 
bearing  this  name  occurs  only  twice 
in  ScriiJture.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16  !k  18.)  It 
was  probably  of  small  extent  in  the 
time  of  the  Jews;  but  was  enlarged 
under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Auranitis.  At  present  it  extends 
from  about  20  miles  south  of  Damas- 
cus to  a  little  below  Bozra,  including 
the  rocky  district  of  El  Ledja,  tlie  an- 
cient Trachonitis,  and  the  mountain- 
ous one  of  the  Djebel  Haouran.  With- 
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in  its  limits  are  also  included,  besides 
Trachonitis,  Iturgea  or  Ittur,  now  call- 
ed Djedour,  and  part  of  Batanjea  or 
Bashau.  It  is  represented  by  Burck- 
hardt  as  a  volcanic  region,  consisting 
of  a  porous  tufa,  pumice,  and  basalt ; 
with  the  remains  of  a  crater  on  the  Tel 
Shoba,  on  its  eastern  side.  It  pro- 
duces, however,  crops  of  corn,  and  has 
many  patches  of  luxuriant  herbage, 
which  are  frequented  in  the  summer 
by  the  Arab  tribes  for  pasturage.  It 
abounds  also  with  many  interesting 
remains  of  cities,  scattered  over  its 
surface,  with  Grecian  inscriptions.  The 
chief  of  these  are — Bozra,  Ezra,  Med- 
jel,  Shoba,  Shakia,  Souerda,  Kanouat, 
Hebran,  Zarle,  German,  and  Aatyl; 
with  Messema,  Berak,  and  Om  Ezzei- 
toun,  in  the  Ledja. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  the 
Ledja,  with  the  Djebel  Haouran  at  its 
southern  extremity,  now  inhabited  by 
Druses,  agrees  with  the  two  Trachones 
into  which  Trachonitis  was  divided. 

Burckhardt  has  given  a  very  minute 
description  of  this  region,  particularly 
of  the  Ledja,  a  highly  interesting  por- 
tion of  it,  which  may  be  considered  as 
first  intelligibly  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice by  this  traveller;  who  describes 
it  as  a  level  tract,  from  two  to  three 
days'  journey  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  with  a  strong  soil,  covered 
with  heaps  of  rocks,  amongst  which 
are  found  some  small  patches  of  mea- 
dow, which  afford  pasture  for  the  cat- 
tle of  the  Arabs  who  frequent  them. 
Towards  the  interior  of  this  tract  the 
ground  becomes  more  uneven,  the  pas- 
turing places  less  frequent,  the  rocks 
higher,  and  the  road  more  difRcidt ; 
the  whole  place  being  nothing  but  a 
rocky  wilderness  abounding  in  intri- 
cate paths  and  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
which  shelter  Arab  robbers  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as  they  probably  did  in  that 
of  Herod.  The  remarkable  agreement 
of  this  tract,  both  in  situation  and  in 
the  nature  of  its  surface,  with  the  an- 
cient Trachonitis,  as  described  by  Stra- 
bo,Ptolemy,andJosephus(Strab.,p.755; 
Ptol.,  1.  5,  c.  15 ;  Ant.  Jud.,  1.  15,  c.  10), 
appears  indeed  to  have  escaped  the  in- 
telligent Burckhardt.  But  the  omis- 
sion is  supplied  by  his  editor,  who 
points  out  also  a  further  confirmation 
of  the  agreement  of  the  two  cf  untries 
in  some  inscriptions  copied  by  Burck- 
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hardt  himself  at  Missema,  a  ruined 
town  of  the  Ledja;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  Missema  was  anciently  the 
town  of  the  Phsenesii,  and  the  metro- 
comia  or  chief  place  of  Trachon. 

The  position  of  the  Ledja,  extending 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of 
the  Haouran,  and  its  rocky  and  intri- 
cate surface,  correspond  so  exactly 
with  the  account  given  of  Trachonitis 
by  the  ancient  authors  above  mention- 
ed, and  of  the  brigands  who  infested 
it,  that  we  may  consider  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  Burckhardt  as  a 
positive  and  valuable  accession  to  our 
stock  of  ancient  geography. 

HAZOR,  a  city  near  the  waters  or 
lake  of  Merom,  the  seat  of  Jabin,  a 
powerful  Canaanite  king,  as  appears 
from  the  summons  sent  by  him  to  all 
the  neighbouring  kings  to  assist  him 
against  the  Israelites.  He  and  his 
confederates  were  however  defeated 
by  Joshua  himself,  slain,  and  his  city 
burnt  to  the  ground.  (Josh,  xi.)  But 
it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Debo- 
rah, the  Canaanites  had  recovered  that 
part  of  their  territory,  rebuilt  Hazor, 
and  set  up  another  king,  who  assumed 
the  ancient  royal  name  of  Jabin,  and 
into  whose  hands  the  Israelites  were 
delivered  as  a  punishment.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  armies  of  this  king  was 
Sisera ;  but  they  were  again  destroyed 
by  Deborah  and  Barak,  and  Sisera  kill- 
ed by  the  stratagem  of  Jael. — Judg.  iv. 

HEBRON,  or  CHEBRON,  a  city  of 
Judaea,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  East,  as  it  is  said  by  Moses 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before 
Zoan  in  Egypt,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Hebron,  as  we  find  in 
Joshua  (ch.  xiv.),  was  before  called 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  the 
father  of  Anak,  from  whom  came  the 
gigantic  Anakims ;  and  whose  sons, 
Shishai,  Ahinam,  and  Talmai,  Caleb 
drove  from  thence  when  he  captured 
the  place.  Dr.  Prideaux  supposes  Kir- 
jath-Arba  to  have  received  the  name 
of  Hebron  at  this  time  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Caleb ;  and  that  the  putting 
the  latter  instead  of  the  former  name 
in  the  writings  of  Moses,  who  was 
dead  when  this  transaction  took  place, 
was  done  by  Ezra,  when  he  collected 
and  amended  the  Jewish  writings.  It 
is  sometimes  also  called  Mamre  by 
Moses. — Gen.  xxiii.  19  &  xxxv.  27. 
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Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua,  who 
killed  its  kinp^  (Josh,  x.);  but  it  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  retaken 
by  the  Anakims,  who  were  again  ex- 
pelled by  Caleb,  as  before  stated,  when 
he  received  the  city  for  his  inheritance. 
David  made  this  his  residence  after 
the  death  of  >Saul,  and  kept  his  court 
here  for  seven  years  before  he  took 
Jerusalem.  Hebron  is  likewise  cele- 
brated as  the  burying-place  of  Abra- 
ham, who  purchased  the  cave  of  Mac^h- 
Selah,  in  the  adjoining  plain  of 
[amre,  of  the  children  of  Heth,  for 
this  purpose ;  where  he  himself  was 
buried,  as  were  also  Isaac,  Jacob,  Sa- 
rah, Rebecca,  and  Leah.  This  cave, 
or  one  supposed  to  be  the  same,  is 
now  co\'ered  by  a  building,  which  was 
formerly  a  Christian  church,  but  is 
now  converted  in  a  mosque;  adjoining 
which  is  a  house,  said  to  be  the  one 
in  which  Abraham  dwelt:  but  the  Mo- 
hammedan guides  forget  that  Abra- 
ham dwelt  in  a  tent,  and  not  in  a  house, 
during  his  sojourning  in  these  parts. 
While  the  land  lay  unoccupied  during 
the  Babylonish  caj^tivity,  the  Edomites 
invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  and  took 
Hebron;  which  thence  became  the 
capital  of  a  district  called  even  in  our 
Saviour's  time  Idumaea,  although  the 
Edomites  had  long  before  been  re- 
duced by  the  Maccabees,  and  having 
embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  their 
territory  was  incorporated  with  Judaea. 
This  city  was  also  one  of  the  six  cities 
of  refuge ;  and  was  the  dwelling-place 
of  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  the  pa- 
rents of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was 
born  here.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusade 
Christians  it  was  made  a  bishop's  see; 
as  Dr.  Wells  thinks  it  was  also  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity. 

Hebron,  at  present  called  Habroun 
and  Khalyl,  is  situated  in  a  hilly  coun- 
try about  20  miles  south  of  J  erusalem, 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which 
are  some  ruins,  the  mishapen  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle.  The  adjacent 
comitry  is  a  sort  of  oblong  hollow,  5 
or  6  leagues  in  length,  and  not  dis- 
agreeably varied  by  rocky  hillocks, 
groves  of  fir-trees,  and  a  few  planta- 
tions of  vines  and  olive-trees.  Here 
are  some  small  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, soap,  and  trinkets ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Hebron  is  the  most  power- 
ful village  in  this  quarter. 
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HELAM,  a  city  of  Syria,  celebrated 
in  Scripture  history  for  a  decisive  bat- 
tle obtained  over  the  Syrians  and  Am- 
monites by  Da\id ;  which  dissolved 
the  confederacy  of  these  two  nations 
against  him,  as  related  in  2  Sam.  x. 
Helam  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Alamatha,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
in  the  region  of  Trachonitis. 

HELBOiN,  a  city  of  Syria,  so  called 
by  the  Hebrews.  It  was  also  called 
(ihalybon  by  the  Syrians;  Bera?a,  by 
the  Greeks;  and  at  the  present  day 
goes  by  the  name  of  Halcb  in  Syria, 
and  Aleppo  in  Europe. 

Helbon  was  in  the  earliest  ages  cele- 
brated for  its  wines ;  which  we  find 
mentioned  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Eze- 
kiel  as  an  article  of  import  into  Tyre. 
In  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  wine  of 
the  same  country  was  exported  from 
the  port  of  Laodicea ;  and  Strabo  says, 
that  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  other. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Aleppo  is  still 
celebrated  for  producing  the  best  wine 
in  Syria.  It  once  partook  largely  in 
the  India  trade;  and  is  still  a  centre 
of  communication  between  Persia,  Sy- 
ria, and  the  nations  of  Europe,  most 
of  these  nations  having  consuls  there. 

Aleppo  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  said  to  contain 
250,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  August, 
1822,  it  was  visited  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, and  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  Christian  population  previous  to 
this  calamity  is  thus  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Connor,  who  visited  it  in  1820: 
Greek  Catholics,  5000 ;  Nestorians,  1 00; 
Armenian  Catholics,  8000 ;  Armenian 
Schismatics  (as  they  are  called),  2000 ; 
Greeks  under  the  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  500. 

HELIOPOLIS.     See  On. 

HERMON,  Mount,  a  part  of  Anti- 
libahus,  from  whence  the  springs  of 
Jordan  issue,  and  which  formed  the 
boundary  to  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
north  and  north-east.  This  mountain 
was  also  called  Sirion  by  the  Sidonians, 
and  Shenir  by  the  Amorites.  (Dent, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  at  present  called  Djebel 
Esheikh ;  and  divides,  about  five  hours 
north  of  the  lake  of  Houle,  into  two 
branches,  enclosing  the  lake  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  lies,  called  the  Ard 
Houie,  which  is  from  three  to  four 
hours  in  breadth.  The  western  branch 
takes  the  name  of  Djebel  Safat;  the 
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eastern,  which  is  the  most  lofty  and 
extensive,  is  called  Djebel  Heish,  and 
is  prolonged  southwards  towards  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

That  part  of  this  mountain  (Djebel 
Heish)  which  overlooks  Banias,  the 
ancient  Panias,svas  probably  the  mount 
Baal-Hermon  of  the  Scripture,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  Hivites.  (Judg. 
iii.  3.)  If  so,  the  valley  at  its  foot,  in 
which  the  springs  of  the  Jordan  have 
their  rise,  must  have  been  the  "  valley 
of  Lebanon,  under  mount  Hermon" 
(Josh.  xi.  17) ;  and  Baal-Gad  (Ibid.,  and 
xii.  5)  must  be  sought  for  either  at 
Panias,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Baal  was  the 
great  god  of  the  ancient  Eastern  na- 
tions; whose  altars  were  erected  on 
lofty  mountains,  forming  the  "  high 
places"  of  Baal,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  An  altar  of  this  deity  on 
the  promontory  of  the  moiintain  above 
mentioned,  probably  gave  it  the  name 
of  Baal-Hermon,  and  that  of  Baal  Gad 
to  a  city  or  village  in  the  valley  below ; 
where,  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff,  was 
the  sacred  cavern  and  fountain,  the 
supposed  source  of  the  Jordan.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  preserved  in  many 
instances  the  sacred  places  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, incorporating  them  into  their 
own  scheme  of  mythology,  and  ex- 
changing the  names  of  the  presiding 
deities.  On  the  site  of  the  first  simple 
altars  they  erected  magnificent  tem- 
ples ;  the  groves  were  preserved ;  and 
the  holy  fountain  and  the  mysterious 
cavern  retained  their  pristine  sanctity. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  hill 
and  cave  of  Baal  received  the  name  of 
Panium,  and  the  city  that  of  Panias ; 
the  worship  of  the  place  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Phoenician  Baal  to  the 
Roman  Pan :  while  it  is  probable  that 
the  site  of  the  ancient  altar  of  the  Hiv- 
ites sustained  the  temple  built  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus. 

Hermon,  according  to  Mr.  Faber,  is 
the  same  as  the  Hermaya  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks — 
the  three  names  being  mere  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  Buddhic  title ; 
from  which  the  Greeks  formed  their 
Harmonia,  whom  they  feigned  to  be 
the  wife  of  Cadmus  or  Hermon :  Cad- 
mus or  Cadmon,  and  Hermon  or  Baal- 
Hermon,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
author,  one  and  the  same  personage. 
Mount  Hermon,  then,  with  its  grove 
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and  its  cavern,  was,  according  to  this 
scheme,  also  one  of  the  "  high  places" 
of  the  Cu.shite  worship :  a  transcript 
of  the  Paradisaical  Ararat,  thus  named 
and  thus  consecrated,  by  the  Cadmians 
or  Hermonites,  a  branch  of  the  Philis- 
tim  or  Phoenicians. 

Besides  the  above  more  celebrated 
mountain,  there  was  a  lesser  Hermon, 
of  low  elevation,  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  consisting  of  a  small  range 
of  hills  isolated  all  round.  This  emi- 
nence, and  Tabor  at  no  great  distance, 
form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  plain; 
hence  their  mention  by  the  Psalm- 
ist.— Ps.  Ixxxix.  12. 

Mr.  Maundrell,  in  his  journey  from 
Vleppo,  says,  that  in  three  hours  and 
a  half  from  the  river  Kishon,  he  came 
to  a  small  brook,  near  which  was  an 
old  village  and  a  good  kane,  called 
Legune ;  not  far  from  which  his  com- 
pany took  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  and  from  whence  they  had  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon.  At  about  six  or  seven  hours 
distance  eastward,  stood,  within  view, 
Nazareth,  and  the  two  moimtains  Ta- 
bor and  Hermon.  He  adds,  that  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed  by  experi- 
ence what  the  holy  Psalmist  means  by 
the  dew  of  Hermon ;  their  tents  being 
as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all 
night. — Ps.  cxxxiii.  3. 

HESHBON,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Amorites  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Sihon  their  king;  who  is 
styled  as  well  king  of  the  Amorites 
and  king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  also  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  "  reigned  in  Hesh- 
bon." (Josh.  xiii.  10.)  It  was  taken  by 
Moses  (Numb.  xxi.  23 — 26) ;  and  after- 
wards became  a  Levitical  city,  and  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  on  the 
confines  of  that  of  Gad.  After  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  into  captivity,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moabites ;  whence 
it  is  mentioned  by  both  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  in  their  prophecies  against 
Moab. — Is.  XV.  4;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45. 

Heshbon  was  situated  about  20  miles 
east  of  Jordan,  amongst  the  hills,  near- 
ly midway  between  the  Arnon  and  the 
Jabbok :  and  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerom  retained  some  importance 
imder  the  name  of  Esbus,  but  it  is 
still  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of 
Hesbon;  and  is  situated,  according  to 
Burckhardt,  on  a  hill  where  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town. 
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HIDDEKEL,  River,  or  TIGRIS; 
known  also  to  the  ancient  Persians  by 
the  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  current;  and  at  present 
called  De<i;ila,  and  Shat  Bagdad,  or 
the  river  of  Bagdad.  This  river  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14)  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden,  and  is 
described  as  going  towards  the  east  of 
Assyria^  or,  as  it  should  be  translated, 
going  before  Axsi/ria ;  as,  at  the  time 
this  description  was  written,  it  form- 
ed the  western  boundary  of  that  em- 
pire. By  the  side  of  this  river,  also, 
Daniel  had  his  vision  of  "  the  latter 
days."  For  the  proofs  of  the  identity 
of  the  Hiddekel  and  the  Tigris,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Eden. 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  about  15  miles  south  of  the 
sources  of  thel''uphrates;  and  pursues, 
together  with  that  river,  a  south-east 
course  until  they  unite  at  Korna,  50 
miles  below  Bussora.  The  common 
stream  formed  by  this  union  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  8hat-ul-Arab.  The 
course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  quite  so 
long,  nor  is  its  size  equal  to  that  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  it  is  much  more  rapid ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  flood-tide  prevails 
against  the  stream  of  the  one,  but  is 
repelled  by  the  current  of  the  other : 
and  from  the  point  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  ri- 
vers at  Koma,  the  tide  is  seen  flowing 
up  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  hand, 
and  forced  back  by  the  strength  of  the 
Tigi'is  on  the  other,  the  current  of  the 
latter  being  estimated  at  seven  knots 
an  hour.  But  if  the  Tigris  yields  to 
the  Euphrates  in  dimensions  and 
length  of  course,  it  is  superior  to  it  in 
historical  celebrity,  and  many  famous 
cities  have  in  different  ages  adorned 
its  banks;  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesi- 

Shon,  and,  in  more  modern  times.  Bag- 
ad,  Mosul,  Diarbeckir,  Sec.  The  Tigris 
betweenKorna  and  Bagdad  is,on  an  ave- 
rage, 200  vards  wide.  See  Euphrates. 
HIERAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
and,  after  the  division  of  the  country 
into  two  provinces  by  Constantine,  the 
capital  of  that  part  called  Pacatiana. 
It  is  only  once  mentioned,  in  Col.  iv. 
13,  in  conjunction  with  Laodicea,  from 
which  its  was  only  Ave  miles  distant. 
All  this  country  has  been  laid  waste 
by  earthquakes,  and  the  city  is  now 
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only  a  heap  of  ruins,  which,  however, 
attest  its  fonner  magnificence.  It  was 
famous  for  its  hot  baths,  still  to  be 
seen,  and  from  which,  probably,  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  deri\  ed  its  name  of  Hierapolis, 
or  holy  city ;  though  others  attribute 
this  name  to  the  number  of  temples 
which  it  contained,  whose  ruins  are 
vast  and  numerous.  Here  was  also, 
beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stood,  the  Plutonium,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  This 
place  was  a  cavern  filled  with  pesti- 
lential vapours,  similar  to  the  Grotto 
del  Cane  in  Italy.  This  also  remains 
in  the  same  state. 

Hierapolis  is  now  called  Pambuk- 
Kalasi,  or  the  castle  of  cotton,  by  the 
Tiurks,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  sUmds.  Nothing  indeed 
but  the  hot  springs  could  have  led  to 
the  foundati(m  of  a  splendid  city  on  a 
spot  so  totally  destitute  of  every  other 
recommendation. 

HKJH  PLACES.— In  the  earliest 
ages  after  the  Flood,  and  probably  be- 
fore, every  altar  erected  either  to  the 
true  God,  or  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  studiously  placed  on  some  bold 
swell  or  lofty  mountain :  Pagan  w  or- 
ship,  in  this  instance,  evidently  copy- 
ing from  the  patriarchal.  Thvis  Noah 
built  the  first  altar,  after  quitting  the 
ark,  on  mount  Ararat.  'I'hus  Abra- 
ham, on  first  entering  the  promised 
land,  built  his  alt<ir  on  a  mountain  be- 
tween  Bethel  and  Hai.  ((ien.  xii.  7, 8.) 
Thus,  also,  the  same  patriarch,  when 
required  to  offer  up  his  son,  was  com- 
manded to  quit  his  residence  at  Beer- 
sheba,  and  to  repair  to  the  mountiiin 
of  Moriah  for  this  purpose  (Gen.  xxii.): 
and  thus,  at  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and 
Laban,  Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
mountain  of  Cialced.  ((ien.  xxxi.  54.) 
In  conformity  with  this  primitive  cus- 
tom, the  pagans  had  their  altars  al- 
most universally  in  similar  situations. 
Thus  when  Balak  brought  1  Balaam  out 
of  MesopoUimia  to  curse  Israel,  he 
took  him  to  "  the  high  places  of  Baal," 
to  Pisgah  and  Peor,  and  other  sum- 
mits of  Abarim,  where  he  severally 
built  his  altars.  (Numb.  xxii.  S:  xxiii.) 
Such  were  the  "  high  places"  conse- 
crated to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Canaanites,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament;  which  the  Israelites 
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were  forbidden  to  use  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple.  Before  this  time, 
we  find  Samuel  building  an  altar,  as 
a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his 
family,  upon  a  high  place,  and  sacri- 
ficing upon  it.  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  19,  25.) 
Gideon  also  erected  an  altar  to  God, 
and  offered  sacrifice,  upon  the  top  of  a 
rock.  (Judg.  vi.  25, 2t>.)  The  tabernacle 
itself  was  removed  to  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39, 
and  xxi.  29) ;  and  Solomon  sacrificed 
on  the  same  high  place,  where  God 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  (1  Kings 
iii.  45) :  none  of  which  acts  was  con- 
demned. But  these  were  before  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  only  fixed  place  of 
worship :  after  which,  every  thing  of 
the  kind  was  forbidden. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
mountain-altars  were  chosen  by  the 
patriarchal  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
from  their  effect  on  the  mind,  in  dis- 
posing it,  when  thus  lifted  above  the 
world,  to  more  serious  contemplation, 
and  raising  within  it  more  sublime 
feelings  of  devotion.  Such,  indeed, 
might  have  been  the  design,  and  such 
the  feelings  accompanying  this  observ- 
ance with  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah; 
but  far  different  motives  and  feelings 
actuated  the  minds  of  their  idolatrous 
copyists.  In  the  primitive  scheme  of 
idolatry  set  up  at  Babel  by  Nimrod  and 
his  associates,  a  lofty  eminence,  or  holy 
mountain,  considered  a  transcript  both 
of  the  mount  of  Paradise  and  of  the 
Armenian  Ararat,  and  as  the  temple 
or  altar  of  the  gi'eat  father,  was  a  lead- 
ing feature.  This  theological  emblem 
was  adopted  from  the  tradition  that 
the  site  of  Eden  and  of  Ararat  geo- 
graphically coincided ;  and  that  Adam 
and  his  family  were  first  bom,  and 
Noah  and  his  family  re-appeared,  and 
that  both  sacrificed,  on  the  same  sacred 
hill.  Further:  in  the  same  mytholo- 
gical scheme,  Noah  and  his  three  sons, 
viewed  as  transmigrations  of  Adam 
and  his  three  sons,  became  the  first 
hero-gods ;  Noah  himself  being  the 
principal  deity,  or  great  father.  And 
as  every  thing  in  their  history  related 
to  the  events  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge — to  that  region  of  primeval 
blessedness  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  supposed 
temporary  death  of  the  great  father 
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during  his  seclusion  in  the  ark,  re- 
ceived him  on  his  re-appearance  after 
his  dark  voyage  from  one  world  to 
another,  and  gave  birth  to  the  new  race 
of  mortals — so  every  country  or  dis- 
trict had  its  local  Ararat,  some  more 
lofty  and  insulated  summit,  which  was 
held  peculiarly  holy,  and  which  re- 
presented at  once  the  Paradisaical  and 
the  Arkite  mountain,  on  which  the 
gods  were  feigned  to  dwell,  and  to 
which  some  tradition  respecting  the 
appulse  of  the  ark  is  generally  found 
to  attach.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the 
Indian Meru,  with  its  numerous  trans- 
cripts ;  of  the  Grecian  Ida,  Parnas- 
sus, and  Olympus,  wherever  found; 
and  of  the  "  high  places  of  Baal,"  of 
the  Moabites,  and  Canaanites.  So 
also  every  peaked  mountain,  or  mon- 
tiform  high  place,  became  sacred ;  on 
which  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  was  supposed  to  be  more 
propitious,  or  more  immediately  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods.  But  in  coun- 
tries which  afforded  no  eminences 
sufl[iciently  lofty  or  pyramidal,  artifi- 
cial ones  were  constructed  to  supply 
their  place.  Thus,  when  the  early 
postdiluvians,  who  had  already  per- 
haps, before  quitting  Armenia,  ac- 
quired a  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  mountain  of  the  ark,  reached  the 
level  plains  of  Shinar,  they  projected 
a  substitute  for  their  favourite  hill, 
now  become  a  leading  and  necessary 
emblem  in  the  mature  apostasy,  and 
commenced  building  a  pyramid  or 
tower,  which  should  serve  as  an  imi- 
tative Ararat,  and  as  the  temple  or  al- 
tar of  the  principal  hero-god.  Of  this 
first  architectural  representative  of  the 
holy  mountain,  the  Babylonic  tower  of 
Belus,  the  Indian  pagoda,  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramid,  and  the  high  pyramidal 
altar  of  the  Mexicans,  are  copies :  all 
of  which  were  equally  temples  or  al- 
tars, or  both.  But  Palestine  was  a 
mountainous  country  ;  and  hence  we 
have  here  no  record  of  any  similar 
imitative  sti-uctures.  It  abounded  in 
lofty  eminences  and  insiUated  hills, 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Nature  to 
the  hill-worship  of  the  early  idolaters. 
The  principal  of  these  were — ^Tabor  or 
Tabaris,  whose  name  bespeaks  it  a 
local  Ararat,  Carmel,  Lebanon,  and 
Olivet;  aU  of  which  were  peculiarly 
consecrated  as  "  high  places."     Fur- 
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ther:  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  hcro- 
f^ods,  th(;ir  spirits  wore  translated  to 
the  sun,  moon,  ])laixets,  and  constella- 
tions, of  which  they  became  the  ani- 
mating principle,  and  from  whence 
they  overlooked  and  governed  the  af- 
fairs of  this  lower  world.  Hence  the 
community  of  worship,  and  the  inter- 
communion of  character  between  the 
hero-gods  and  their  celestial  represen- 
tatives; and  hence  we  find  the  wor- 
ship of  Haal,  who  was  equally  the  sun 
and  principal  hero-god,  or  universal 
lather,  so  often  associated  in  the  Sa- 
cred Writings  with  that  of  the  host  of 
heaven. 

Groves,  as  well  as  high  places,  were 
consecrated  to  Divine  worship ;  the 
one  being  as  essential  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place  as  the  other.  The 
first  thing  sought  for  was  the  hill ; 
which,  if  it  afforded  a  natvural  thicket, 
the  altar  was  placed  in  its  deepest  re- 
cesses. If  none  such  were  found,  a 
gro\e  was  planted  around  it :  and  such 
were  the  only  temples  of  the  early 
ages.  This  too  was  a  patriarchal  cus- 
tom. Thus,  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
"  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,"  and 
to  have  "  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  everlasting  God."  (Gen.  xxi.  33.) 
But  these  solitudes  were  quickly  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purposes  of  idol- 
atry :  and  when  the  Israelites  entered 
the  land  of  Canaan,  they  found  it  over- 
spread with  them  ;  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal god  Psaal  was  worshipped  with 
riotous  and  obscene  rites.  On  this 
account,  and  from  their  jironcness  to 
imitate  every  idolatrous  practice,  the 
Israelites  \vere  forl)idden  to  plant  a 
grove  near  an  altar  (UeuL  xvi.  21); 
but  were  ordered  to  destroy  the  altars 
of  the  Canaanites,  to  break  their 
images,  and  to  burn  or  cut  down  their 
gloves,  wherever  found.  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
13 ;  Deut.  vii.  5  <Sc  xii.  2,  3.)  But  this 
injunction  appears  never  to  have 
been  wholly  obeyed,  even  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  The  kings  of 
I.sraol,  one  and  all,  from  .leroboam, 
the  first,  to  Iloshca,  the  last,  main- 
tiiined  tlie  service  of  Baal  and  the 
prophets  of  the  groves  ;  lour  hundred 
of  whom,  in  the  rcii^ii  of  Ahal),  were 
fed  at  the  royal  taV)lc  (I  Kings  xviii. 
19)  ;  and  evi-n  tlic  more  favoured 
kingdom  of  J  udah,  though  some  of  its 
lung.s  exerted  themselves  to  destroy 
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the  high  places  and  groves,  \vas  ncrev 
entirely  purged  of  them.  Solomon 
himself  l)uilt  high  places  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  for  Ashtoreth,  the 
goddess  of  the  Sidonians  ;  Chemosh, 
the  principal  deity  of  the  Moabites; 
and  Milcom,  that  of  the  Ammonites. 
(1  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.) 
And  immediately  after  his  death,  in 
the  reign  of  his  son  Rehoboiim,  the 
people  of  Judah  "  built  them  high 
places,  and  images,  and  groves,  on 
every  high  hill,  and  luuler  every  green 
tree."  (I  Kings  xiv. 23.)  But  the  good 
king  Asa,  the  grandson  of  Rehoboam, 
"  took  away  the  alUirs  of  the  strange 
gods,  and  the  high  jilaccs,  and  brake 
down  the  images,  and  cut  down  the 
groves."  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  a  passage  in  the 
parallel  history  in  the  1st  book  of 
Kings  (ch.  xv.  M),  that  the  high  places 
were  not  all  removed  by  Asa;  many, 
perhaps,  by  the  vigilance  and  the  in- 
trigues of  his  idolatrous  subjects,  hav- 
ing escaped  his  pious  designs.  Tlie 
very  same  thing-s  are  recorded  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  In  the 
2d  book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  xvii.  (!),  we 
find  it  said  of  him,  that  he  "  took  away 
the  high  places  and  groves  out  of  Ju- 
dah." But  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
same  book,  in  summing  up  his  cha- 
racter, it  is  .said,  "  Howbeit  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away."  It  would 
seem,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  or  the  latter  part  of  that  of  his 
father,  the  people  of  Judah  were  in 
dustrious  in  restoring  these  places, 
and  converting  them  to  their  usual 
profane  pui^poses;  while,  so  diliicull 
was  it  to  stem  the  torrent  of  idolatry, 
his  commands,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, were  but  partially  obeyed:  or, 
it  may  be,  that  both  monarchs,  dis- 
couraged by  this  didiculty,  relaxed  in 
their  efforts  before  the  work  was  com- 
plete, .lehoram,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Jehoshaphat,  effectually  undid 
all  that  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
laboured  to  accomplish ;  for  he  him- 
self "  made  high  places  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah."  (2  Chron.  xxi.  II.) 
'I'hese,  no  doubt,  continued  through- 
out the  reign  of  Aha/iah,  the  son  of 
Jehoram,  who  "  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  l,i)nl,  like  the  house  of  Ahab: 
for  these  were  his  counsellors."  (2 
Chron.  xxii.  1.)  Joash,  in  the  early 
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part  of  his  reign,  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  and  adviser  Je- 
hoiada,  "  did  that  which  was  right  in 
tlie  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  no  doubt 
discountenanced,  if  he  did  not  demo- 
lish the  high  places.  But  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  he  listened  to  other 
counsellors,  and  both  he  and  they  left 
the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  served  groves  and  idols. 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.)  In  the  reign  of  Ama- 
ziah,  the  son  of  Joash,  we  have  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  people  to  imitate  the  actions  of  a 
good  king,  although  ever  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  evil  ones  by 
plunging  headlong  into  idolatry.  Ama- 
ziah  is  said  to  have  done  "  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:" 
but  it  is  added, "  the  high  places  were 
not  taken  away;  as  yet  the  people  did 
sacrifice  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high 
places."  (2  Kings  xiv.  3,  4.)  The  reli- 
gion of  Judah  continued  in  much  the 
same  state  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  or 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Amaziah :  of  him, 
too,  it  is  said,  that  "  he  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
save  that  the  high  places  were  not  re- 
moved: the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  still  on  the  high  places."  (2 
Kings  XV.  3,  4.)  The  same  is  said  of 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Uzziah.  But  Ahaz, 
the  son  of  Jotham,  siu-passed  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  idolatrous  practices 
of  the  Eastern  nations ;  for  it  is  said 
of  him,  that  he  not  only  made  images 
of  Baal,  and  sacrificed  and  burnt  in- 
cense in  the  high  places,  and  on  the 
hills,  and  under  every  green  tree,  but 
burnt  his  son  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Ammonite  idol 
Moloch.  (2  Kings  xvi.  3, 4 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  2,  3,  4.)  Hezekiah,  the  son  of 
Ahaz,  who  was  as  exemplary  for  his 
piety  as  his  father  was  for  his  wicked- 
ness, seems  to  have  been  successful  in 
extirpating  the  high  places  and  groves, 
their  altars  and  images :  he  even  broke 
in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  which 
Moses  had  made,  because  it  had  be- 
come an  object  of  idolatry  with  the 
people.  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  They  were 
all  however  restored  (except  the  ser- 
pent) by  his  son  Manasseh;  who 
"  reared  up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made 
a  grove  (for  himself,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed,) as  did  Ahab,  king  of  Israel ; 
and  woi-shippcd  all  the  host  of  hea- 
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ven,  and  served  them."  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  build  altars  for  his  idols, 
and  to  make  a  grove  in  the  Temjjle 
itself,  which  none  had  ever  presumed 
to  do  before ;  and  burnt  his  son,  as 
Ahaz  had  done ;  and  consulted  wi- 
zards and  familar  spirits,  or  pythons. 
(2Kingsxxi.  3 — 7.)  OfAmon,  the  son 
of  Manasseh,  it  is  said,  that  he  "  served 
the  idols  that  his  father  served,  and 
worshipped  them."  (2  Kings  xxi.  21.) 
But  all  these  places  of  Manasseh,  with 
many  others,  and  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  idolatry,  of  which  a  very  parti- 
cular and  interesting  account  is  given 
in  the  23d  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of 
Kings,  were  destroyed  and  totally  ef- 
faced by  the  good  king  Josiah;  who, 
the  more  effectually  to  prevent  their 
restoration,  defiled  them  with  the 
bones  of  dead  men — the  greatest  of 
all  pollutions  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews. 
Among  the  rest,  the  high  places  set 
up  by  Solomon  on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
to  Ashtiiroth,  Chemosh,  and  Milcom, 
the  idols  of  the  Sidonians,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  were  thus  defiled.  No 
mention  is  made  after  these  events  of 
the  high  places,  with  their  gropes  and 
idols.  But  in  the  subsequent  reigns, 
namely,  those  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  of  whom  it 
is  severally  said,  that  they  "  did  evil 
according  to  all  that  their  fathers  had 
done,"  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
were  either  cleansed  and  revived,  or 
that  others  were  raised  in  their  places. 

HINNOM,  Valley  of,  called  also 
Tophet,  and  by  the  Greeks  Gehenna ;  a 
small  valley  on  the  south-east  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  foot  of  mount  Zion,  where 
the  Canaanites,  and  afterwards  the 
Israelites,  sacrificed  their  children  to 
the  idol  Moloch,  by  making  them 
"pass  through  the  fire,"  or  burning 
them.  To  drown  the  shrieks  of  the 
victims  thus  inhumanly  sacrificed, 
musical  instruments,  called  in  the  He- 
brew Tuph,  tympana  or  tymbrels,  were 
played;  whence  the  spot  derived  the 
name  of  Tophet.  From  the  same  bar- 
barous practice,  Ge-Hinnom,  or  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  from  which  the 
Greeks  framed  their  Gehenna,  is  some- 
times used  in  Scripture  to  denote  hell 
or  hell-fire. 

HITTITES,  or  Children  of  Heth, 
one  of  the  families  of  Canaan,  who 
occupied  the  south-part  of  the  land 
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about  Hebron :  as  we  read  (Gen.  xxlii. 
3),  that  nhen  Sarah  died  at  Hebron, 
Abraham  "  spake  unto  the  sons  of 
Heth"  about  the  purchase  of  a  bury- 
ing-place  for  her,  and  he  purchased 
for  a  sepulchre  "  the  cave  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  before  Manure,"  or  He- 
bron; where  Sarah,  and  afterwards 
himself,  with  other  members  of  his 
family,  were  buried.  This  cave  had 
before  been  prepared  as  a  sepulchre, 
accordinjj^  to  the  ancient  mode  of  bu- 
rial, by  Ephron  the  Hittite,  of  whom 
the  jiurchase  was  made  for  400  shekels 
of  silver:  a  remarkable  transaction,  as 
shewing,  in  that  early  age,  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  silver  currency.  We 
lind,  also,  that  during  Isaiic's  resi- 
dence at  Beersheba,  his  son  Esau  mar- 
ried two  Hittite  wives  (Gen.  xxxvi.) ; 
shewing  the  residence  of  this  people 
to  be  in  the  same  southern  and  hilly 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan:  whence 
they  are  mentioned,  by  Joshua  (ch.  xi. 
3),  as  dwelling  in  the  mountains. 

PHVITES,  a  tribe  of  Canaanites, 
situated  in  the  northern  or  north-east- 
ern part  of  the  country.  In  Judges 
iii.  3,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  Hivites 
dwelt  in  moiuit  Lebanon,  from  mount 
Baal-Hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath ;  and  in  Joshua  xi.  3,  the  Hiv- 
ites are  described  as  living  "under 
Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh."  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  family  of  the  Hivites 
appear  to  have  dwelt  at  Gibeon,  Che- 
phirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim, 
who  obtained  a  treaty  with  Joshua  by 
strtitagem. — Josh.  ix.  3 — 17  &  xi.  19. 

Mr.  Bryant  supposes  the  Hivites  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Ophites,  or  ancient 
worshippers  of  the  sun  under  the  fi- 
gure of  a  serpent;  which  was,  in  all 


probability,  the  deity  worshipped  at 
Baal-Hermon. 

HOR,  Mount. — This  mountain,  in 
its  general  acceptiitiou,  is  probably  the 
same  with  momit  Seir,  Hor  being  the 
name  by  which  that  mountainous  tract 
was  denominated  before  it  was  ex- 
changed for  Seir.  But  one  particular 
mountain  of  this  region  ret;iiued  the 
name  of  Hor  long  after ;  as  it  was  a 
mounUiin  of  this  name,  "  by  the  coast 
of  the  land  of  Edom,"  that  Aaron  was 
commanded  to  ascend,  in  order  to  die 
there.  (Numb.  xx.  23.)  This  mountain, 
or  at  least  the  one  to  which  tradition 
assigns  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  was  visit- 
ed by  Burckhardt;  from  whose  ac- 
coiuit  it  appears  to  form  a  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  chain  of  the  Djebel 
Shera,  or  mount  Seir,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  valley  of  El  Araba,  or  Desert 
of  Zin,  about  50  miles  north  of  Akaba, 
or  Ezion-geber.  See  the  Map  of  the 
Journey ings  of  the  Israelites. 

The  tomb  of  Aaron,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Legh,  consists  of  a  small  white 
building,  crowned  by  a  cupola ;  with- 
in which  is  a  descent  of  several  steps 
into  a  chamber  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
but  containing  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  siunmit  of  the  mountain  is  an  ex- 
tremely compact  quartzose  sandstone, 
very  heavy,  from  a  great  impregnation 
of  iron. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  providence  of  God,  that  both  Moses 
and  Aaron  should  terminate  their  im- 
portant and  highly  favoured  lives  on 
the  summits  of  two  distant  and  lofty 
mountains. 

HORITES,  or  HORIMS.  See  Hok, 
and  Seir. 

HOREB,  Mount.    See  Sinai. 


JAB 

JaBESH  or  JABETH  GILEAD, 
sometimes  also  cjdled  simply  Jabcsh, 
a  city  (as  its  name  implies)  in  the  land 
of  Gilcad,  and  in  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  cast  of  .Jordan,  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Gilcad.  This  city  is 
rendered  memorable  by  the  siege 
which  it  sustained  from  Nahash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  during  the  reign 
of  Saul,  when  the  inhabitants  endea- 
voured to  capitidate,  but  could  obtain 
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no  terms  but  the  hard  one  of  submit- 
ting to  have  their  right  eyes  put  out, 
"  as  a  reproach  to  Israel;"  seven  days 
being  granted  them  to  conclude  the 
treaty,  if  they  shoidd  obtain  no  assist- 
ance before  they  were  expired.  But 
during  this  intenal,  Saul,  being  in- 
formed of  their  situation,  siunmoned 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  the  number  of 
300,000,  defeated  the  Ammonites,  and 
rescued  them  from  their  ignominious 
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fate.  In  grateful  remembrance  of 
which,  the  men  of  Jahesh,  about  40 
years  after,  coming;  unawares  xipon 
Bcthshan,  after  a  forced  march  which 
they  performed  in  the  night,  in  which 
they  had  to  cross  the  Joi'dan,  carried 
off  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons, 
which  had  been  nailed  by  the  Philis- 
tines to  the  wall  of  that  city,  and  gave 
them  an  honourable  interment. — 1 
Sam.  xi.  &  xxxi. 

Jabesh  continued  a  town  in  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerom's  time,  about  6  miles 
from  Pella,  towards  Gerasa.  Mr.  Biick- 
ingham  thinks  the  site  of  this  city  is 
found  at  a  place  called  Jehaz. 

JABBOK,  a  river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  in  the  south-east  of  Gilead, 
and  passing  by  Rabbah,  Ramoth-Gi- 
lead,  Pella,  Mahanaim,  and  Penuel, 
falls  into  the  Jordan,  according  to  the 
maps,  about  10  miles  below  its  exit 
from  the  sea  of  Galilee,  or  nearly  in 
the  parallel  of  Bysan ;  but,  according 
to  Burckhardt,  its  junction  with  that 
river  is  full  30  miles  to  the  south  of 
that  parallel.  Its  course,  also,  instead 
of  being,  as  is  commonly  represented, 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  appears 
to  be  almost  due  east  and  west.  It 
formerly  divided  the  kingdom  of  the 
Amorites  from  that  of  Bashan.  Its 
whole  course  is  above  50  miles ;  and 
it  is  at  present  called  El  Zerka,  or 
Wady  Zerka. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  when  travelling  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  thus  describes  this 
river  at  the  part  where  he  crossed  it : 
"  After  ascending  these  hills  until  3 
o'clock,  pursuing  generally  a  north- 
east direction,  we  came  to  a  high 
plain ;  and  going  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  over  this,  we  came  to  a  deep 
ravine,  which  looked  like  a  separation 
of  the  hill  to  form  this  chasm  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  Nature.  The 
height  of  the  cliffs  here  on  each  side, 
which  were  nearly  pei-pendicular,  was 
not  less  than  500  feet;  while  the 
breadth  from  cliff  to  cliff  was  not  more 
than  100  yards.  The  plains  at  the  top, 
on  both  sides,  were  covered  with  a 
light  red  soil,  and  bore  marks  of  high 
fertility;  but  the  dark  sides  of  the 
rocky  cliffs  that  faced  each  other  in 
this  hollow  chasm  were  in  general 
destitute  of  verdure. 

"  We  descended  into  this  ravine  by 
•winding  paths,  since  it  was  everywhere 
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too  steep  to  go  directly  down;  ant! 
I'ound  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  small  river, 
which  flowed  from  the  eastward,  ap- 
pearing here  to  have  made  a  sharp 
bend  from  the  northward,  and  from 
this  point  to  go  nearly  west  to  dis- 
charge itself  into  the  Jordan.  The 
banks  of  this  stream  are  so  thickly 
wooded  with  oleander  and  plane  trees, 
w  ild  olives,  and  wild  almonds  in  blos- 
som, with  many  flowers,  the  names  of 
which  were  unknown  to  us ;  with  taU 
and  waving  reeds,  at  least  15  feet  in 
height ;  that  we  could  not  perceive  the 
water  thro'  them  from  above,  though 
the  presence  of  these  luxuriant  bor- 
ders marked  the  winding  of  its  course, 
and  the  murmur  of  its  flow,  echoed 
through  its  long  deep  channel,  was  to 
be  heard  distinctly  from  afar.  On  this 
side  of  the  stream,  at  the  spot  where 
we  forded  it,  w  as  a  piece  of  wall,  solid- 
ly built  vipon  the  inclined  slope,  con- 
structed in  a  uniform  manner,  though 
of  small  stones,  and  apparently  finish- 
ed at  the  end  towards  the  river,  so  that 
it  never  could  have  been  carried  across, 
as  we  at  first  supposed,  either  for  a 
bridge,  or  to  close  the  pass.  This  was 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  Shugl  beni  Is- 
rael," or  the  work  of  the  sons  of  Israel ; 
but  they  knew  of  no  other  traditions 
regarding  it.  The  river,  where  we 
crossed  it  at  this  point,  was  not  more 
than  10  yards  wide,  but  it  was  deeper 
than  the  Jordan,  and  nearly  as  rapid; 
so  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  ford- 
ing it.  As  it  ran  in  a  rocky  bed,  its 
waters  were  clear,  and  we  found  their 
taste  agreeable."  Well  might  it  be 
said  that  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  was  strong,  with  such  a  bar- 
rier on  the  side  of  the  Amorites  as  this. 

JAHAZ,  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  east 
of  J  ordan,  in  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
wilderness  of  Kedemoth.  Here  the 
Amorites,  with  their  king  Sihon,  com- 
ing to  oppose  the  Israelites,were  routed 
and  destroyed.  (Deut.  ii.  32.)  It  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

JAMNIA,  a  city  of  Palestine,  situa- 
ted near  the  coast,  between  the  two 
cities  of  Ashdod  and  Joppa,  and  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  port.  Here 
Judas  Maccabeus  burnt  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  fleet ;  the  remainder  being  de- 
stroyed at  Joppa.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  population  of  Judaea 
from  a  statement  of  Strabo,  who  say?- 
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that  this  place,  with  some  others  in 
the  neighl)ourhood,  could  arm  40,000 
men.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity 
it  was  an  episcopal  see,  and  had  also  a 
famous  university  of  the  Jews. 

Jamnia  is  now  cjdled  Jebna  or  Yeb- 
na ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  histories 
of  the  C'riisades  by  the  name  of  Iblin. 

JAPHETIJ,  the  third  son  of  Noah 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
three  are  generally  mentioned  by 
Moses,  but  the  eldest  as  appears  from 
Gen.  X.  21.  He  is  also  made  the  eld- 
est in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  Symma- 
chus.  Jai)heth  had  seven  sons,  name- 
ly, Gomcr,  Magog,  Madai,  .ravan,'rubal, 
Meshech,  and  Tiras ;  l)y  whom,  and 
their  descendants,  agreeably  to  the 
prophetic  intimation  of  future  enlarge- 
ment, were  colonised  the  whole  of 
Europe;  Northern  Asia,  that  is,  Sibe- 
ria and  Tartiiry ;  and,  by  the  passage 
across  Behring's  Straits,  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  America.  "  Japheth,"  says 
Dr.  Hales,  "  signifies  enlarf/ement;  and 
how  wonderfidly  did  Providence  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  Japheth!  His  poste- 
rity diverged  eastward  and  westward 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Asia, 
north  of  the  great  range  of  Taurus,  as 
lar  as  the  eastern  ocean,  whence  they 
probably  crossed  over  to  America,  by 
Behring's  Straits,  from  Kamskatca; 
and  in  the  opposite  direction,  through- 
out Europe,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Atlantic  Ocean ;  from  whence  also 
they  might  have  crossed  over  to  Ame- 
rica by  Newfoundland,  where  traces  of 
early  settlements  remain  in  parts  now 
desert.  Thus  did  they  gradually  en- 
large themselves  till  they  literally  en- 
compassed the  earth,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  northern  temperate  zone, 
to  which  their  roving  hunters'  life  con- 
tributed not  a  little.  Their  progress 
northwards  was  checked  by  the  much 
greater  extent  of  the  Black  Sea  in  ;ui- 
cient  times,  and  the  increasing  rigour 
of  the  climates ;  but  their  hardy  race, 
and  cnterjirising  warlike  genius,  made 
them  frequently  encroach  southwards 
on  the  settlements  of  Shem,  whose 
pastoral  and  agricultural  occupations 
rendered  them  more  inactive,  peace- 
able, and  unwarlike ;  and  so  then  dwelt 
in  the  tents  of  >Shcm,  when  the  Scythi- 
ans invaded  Media,  and  subduedWest- 
crn  Asia  southwards,  as  lar  as  I'-gypt, 
in  the  days  of  Cyaxares;  when  the 
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Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans, 
overran  and  subdued  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  I'ersians,  in  the  h-ast,  and 
the  Syrians  and  the  Jews  in  the  South, 
as  foretold  by  the  Syrian  prophet  Ba- 
l;uim  (Numb.  xxiv.  21): 
" '  Ships  shall  come  i'rom  Chittim, 
" '  And   shall  afllict  the  Assyrians, 

and  afllict  the  Hebrews: 
" '  But  he  (the  invader)  shall  perish 
himself  at  last.' " 
See  GoMi;i{,  Goo,  Media,  Javan,  and 
Mesuech. 

JAPHO.    See  Joppa. 

JAVAN. — ^.Favan,  or  Ion,  for  the  He- 
brew word  differently  jiointod  ibrms 
both  names,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Japheth,  and  the  father  of  all  those 
nations  which  were  included  under 
the  name  of  Grecians,  or  lonians  as 
they  were  invariably  called  in  the  East. 
Javan  had  four  sons,  by  whom  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Greece  Proper  were 
peopled :  Elisha,  lliarsis,  Chittim,  and 
Dodanim.  Elisha,  Eliza,  or  Ellas  as 
it  is  written  in  the  Chaldee,  and  from 
whom  the  Greeks  took  the  name  of 
EWrjves,  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where,  in  the  Elysian  fields  and  the 
river  Ilissus,  his  name  is  still  pre- 
served. Tharsis  settled  in  Achaia; 
Chittim  in  Macedonia;  and  Dodanim 
in  Thessaly  and  Epirus;  where  the 
city  of  Dodona  gives  ample  proof  of 
the  origin  of  its  name.  But  the  Greeks 
did  not  remain  pure  Javanim.  It  ap- 
pears from  history,  that,  at  a  \'ery  early 
age,  they  were  invaded  and  subjugated 
by  the  Pelasgi,  a  Cuthite  race  from  the 
East,  and  by  colonies  of  Phcenicians 
and  Egyptians  from  the  South.  So 
that  the  Greeks,  so  famous  in  history, 
were  a  compound  of  all  these  people. 
The  aboriginal  Greeks  were  called 
Jaones,  or  Jonim  ;  from  which  simi- 
larity of  sound,  the  Jonim,  and  the 
Javanim,  although  belonging  to  two 
essentially  difi'erent  families,  have  been 
confounded  together.  See  Fabcr's  Ori- 
gin of  Pagan  Idolatry,  and  Bryant's 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology. 

Ja>  an  is  the  name  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  Greece  and  the  Greeks. 
See  GiiEFCE. 

JAZER,  a  city  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  (lad, 
near  the  southern  boiuidai'y  of  their 
division,  and  gi\en  by  them  to  the 
Levitcs.   (Josh.  xiii.  25  5c  x.\i.  3l>.)     It 
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afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites,  with  the  rest  of  this  coun- 
try, while  lying  vacant  after  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  ten  tribes.  Eusebius  and 
Jerom  inform  us  that  it  was  10  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  or  Rabbah-Am- 
mon,  and  15  from  Heshbon.  Burck- 
hardt  thinks  it  was  situated  at  a  fine 
spring  called  Ain  Hazeir,  near  Szalt. 

JAZER,  Sea  of,  a  small  lake  on 
which  the  city  of  the  same  name  was 
situated,  and  out  of  which  the  river 
Dcbir,  or  Daber,  issues,  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan. 

ICONIUM,  the  chief  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  in  Asia  Minor.  An  assault  be- 
ing meditated  at  the  place  by  the  un- 
believing Jews  and  Gentiles  upon  the 
apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who,  by 
preaching  in  the  synagogue,  had  con- 
verted many  Jews  and  Greeks,  they 
fled  to  Lystra ;  where  the  designs  of 
their  enemies  were  pvit  in  execution, 
and  St.  Paul  miraculously  escaped 
with  his  life.  (Acts  xiv.)  The  church 
planted  at  this  place  by  St.  Paul  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  until,  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  one  of  their  sultanies,  it 
was  nearly  extinguished.  But  some 
Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
chiurches,  with  a  Greek  archbishop, 
are  still  found  in  the  suburbs  of  this 
city,  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  walls. 

Iconium  is  now  called  Cogni,  and 
is  still  a  considerable  city ;  being  the 
capital  of  the  extensive  province  of 
Caramania,  as  it  was  formerly  of  Ly- 
caonia,  and  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  beg- 
lerberg,  or  viceroy.  It  is  the  place  of 
chief  strength  and  importance  in  the 
central  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  being 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  of  four 
miles  in  circumference ;  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  Eastern  cities,  much  of 
the  enclosed  space  is  waste.  It  is  si- 
tuated about  120  miles  inland  from 
theMediterranean,  on  the  lakeTrogilis. 

Mr.  Kinneir  says,  "  Iconium,  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  and  afterwards  by  Cicero 
and  Strabo ;  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  place  of  any  consideration 
until  after  the  taking  of  Nice  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1099,  when  the  Seljukian 
sultans  of  Roum  chose  it  as  their  resi- 
dence. These  sultans  rebuilt  the  walls, 
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and  embellished  the  city:  they  were, 
however,  expelled  in  1189  by  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  who  took  it  by  assault;  but 
after  his  death  they  re-entered  their 
capital,  where  they  reigned  in  splen- 
dour till  the  irruption  of  Tchengis 
Khan,  and  his  grandson  Holukow,  who 
broke  the  power  of  the  Seljukians. 
Iconium,  under  the  name  of  Cogni,  or 
Konia,  has  been  included  in  the  do- 
mains of  the  Grand  Seignior  ever  since 
the  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finally  extir- 
pated the  Ameers  of  Caramania. 

"  The  modern  city  has  an  imposing 
appearance  from  the  number  and  size 
of  its  mosques,  colleges,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings ;  but  these  stately  edifices 
are  crumbling  into  ruins,  whilst  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  small  huts  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  wretched  hovels 
thatched  with  reeds." — Travels  in 
Armenia,  ^c. 

The  city,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, contains  about  80,000  uihabit- 
ants,  principally  Turks,  with  only  a 
small  proportion  of  Christians.  It  is 
represented  as  enjoying  a  fine  climate, 
and  pleasantly  situated  among  gardens 
and  meadows ;  while  it  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded, at  some  distance,  with  moun- 
tains which  rise  to  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  an  extensive  government,  and 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  pasha,  who  main- 
tained a  military  force  competent  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  order, 
and  the  defence  of  his  territories.  But 
it  has  now  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  exhibits  upon  the  whole  a 
mournful  scene  of  desolation  and  decay. 

IDUMtEA,  is  properly  the  Greek 
name  for  the  land  of  Edom,  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  Judoea,  and  extended 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitie 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  were  the 
ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber.  But 
the  Idumsea  of  the  New  Testament  ap- 
plies only  to  a  small  part  adjoining 
Judaea  on  the  south,  and  including 
even  a  portion  of  that  country ;  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  or  Idumteans,  while  the  land  lay 
imoccupied  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. The  capital  of  this  country  was 
Hebron,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
metropolis  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  These 
Idumajans  were  so  reduced  by  the  Mac- 
cabees, that,  in  order  to  retain  their 
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possessions,  they  consented  to  embrace 
Judaism;  and  their  tcrritoi'y  became 
incorporated  with  Jud;ca;  altiiough,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  still  retain- 
ed its  former  name  of  Iduma^a. — 
Mark  iii.  8. 

The  proper  Idumajans,  or  those  who 
remained  in  the  ancient  land  of  Edom, 
became  in  process  of  time  mingled 
■with  the  Ishmaelites  ;  the  two  people 
thus  blended,  being,  irom  Nabaioth, 
or  Nabath,  the  son  of  Islunael,  termed 
Nabathx'ans :  under  w  hich  name  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  history. 
See  Edom. 

JEBUS.     See  Jerusalem. 

JEBUSITES,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  fiimilies  of  Canaan,  who  set- 
tled about  Jerusalem,  which  they  built, 
and  called  Jehus  after  their  founder. — 
1  Chron.  xi.  4. 

Joshua  destroyed  many  of  the  Jebus- 
ites,  and  killed  Adonibezek  their  king. 
(.1  osh.  X.)  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  city  was  taken  till  after  his 
death  (Judg.  i.  8.),  and  then  not  the 
whole  of  it ;  but  the  Jebusites  conti- 
nued to  live  among  the  Benjamites, 
in  whose  canton  Jebus  was  included 
(Judg.  i.  21),  until  David,  about  400 
years  after,  took  their  fort  or  strong- 
hold of  Zion,  which  from  its  impreg- 
nable situation  had  enabled  them  to 
hold  out  so  long,  and  removed  his 
court  thither.  (2  Sam.  v.)  Some  of 
them,  however,  must  have  been  saved, 
of  whom  Araunah  was  one,  of  whom 
David  afterwards  purchased  the  thresh- 
ing-floor to  build  an  altar.~2  Sam.  xxiv. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  Valley  of— This 
valley  is  a  deep  and  narrow  glen, 
which  runs  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween the  mount  of  Olives  and  mount 
Moriah;  the  brook  Cedron  flowing 
through  the  middle  of  it,  which  is  dry 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  but  has 
a  current  of  a  red  colour,  after  storms, 
or  in  rainy  seasons. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  valley  of  Shaveh,  the  King's 
Dale  or  ^'alley,  and  the  valley  of  Mel- 
chizedek.  (Gen.  xiv.17,18;  2Sam.xviii. 
18.)  It  was  called  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, according  to  some,  because 
that  king  caused  his  tomb  to  be  erect- 
ed there ;  and,  according  to  others, 
l)ccause  it  w  as  here  that  the  same  king 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  his  ene- 
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mies,  mentioned  in  2  Chron  xx.;  but 
the  ground  may  be  considered  as  much 
too  confined  for  such  an  event. 

The  \'alley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  men- 
tioned particularly  by  name  by  Joel 
(ch.  iii.  2,  12),  as  the  place  where  the 
I,ord  will  gather  all  nations  to  bring 
them  into  judgment :  whence  some, 
interpreting  the  passage  literally, ha^c 
supposed  that  the  grccat  judgment  of 
the  last  day  will  be  held  in  this  iden- 
tical place;  an  opinion  also  entertain- 
ed by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who 
expect  here  to  receive  sentence  from 
their  Prophet,  for  whom  a  seat  is  ridi- 
culously prepared  on  a  ledge  of  rock. 
But  the  term  Jehoshaphat  is  not  here 
a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative, 
implying  the  judjiment  of  God,  or  the 
yreat  jiuhpnent;  and  alludes  to  the  de- 
cisive overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  or  the  anti-('hristian  confederacy, 
somewhere  in  Palestine,  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews ;  and  is  the 
same,  probably,  as  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, or  Megiddo,  mentioned  in 
Revelation  xvi. 

This  valley,  or  the  literal  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  has  been  in  all  ages  a 
favourite  burying-place  of  the  Jews; 
w  ho,  at  this  day,  are  fond  of  giving  an 
extraordinary  price  for  the  privilege 
of  being  interred  in  this  extensive 
tomb  of  their  fathers.  The  place  it- 
self, indeed,  seems  consecrated  to  sad- 
ness. The  monuments  of  the  dead  in 
all  ages  are  here  crowded  together ; 
which,  with  the  barren  and  forsaken 
aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
present  a  picture  of  unmixed  desola- 
tion. M.  Chateaubriand,  whose  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  locali- 
ties of  Jerusalem,  while  they  bear  the 
marks  of  fidelity,  are  often  extremely 
pathetic  and  beautiful,  thus  describes 
the  present  appearance  of  this  affect- 
ing spot:  "The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
exhibits  a  desolate  appearance:  the 
west  side  is  a  high  chalk  (?)  cliff",  sup- 
porting the  walls  of  the  city,  above 
which  you  perceive  Jerusalem  itself ; 
while  the  east  side  is  formed  by  the 
mount  of  Olives  and  tlic  mount  of 
Offence,  thus  denominated  from  Solo- 
mon's idolatry.  These  two  contiguous 
hills  are  nciirly  naked,  and  of  a  didl 
red  colour.  On  their  desolated  sides 
arc  seen  here  and  there  a  few  black 
and    parched  vines,  some  groves  of 
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wild  olive-trees,  wastes  covered  with 
hyssop,  chapels,  oratories,  and  mosques 
in  ruins.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
you  discover  a  bridge,  of  a  single  arch, 
thrown  across  the  channel  of  the  brook 
Cedron.  The  stones  in  the  Jews'  ceme- 
tery look  like  a  heap  of  rubbish  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount  of  Offence,  below 
the  Arabian  village  of  Silvan,  the  pal- 
try houses  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  surromiding 
sepulchres.  Three  antique  monuments, 
the  tombs  of  Zechariah,  Jehoshaphat, 
and  Absalom,  appear  conspicuous 
amid  this  scene  of  desolation.  From 
the  dulness  of  Jerusalem,  whence  no 
smoke  rises,  no  noise  proceeds ;  from 
the  solitude  of  these  hills,  where  no 
living  creature  is  to  be  seen ;  from  the 
ruinous  state  of  all  these  tombs,  over- 
thrown, broken,  and  half  open ;  you 
would  imagine  that  the  last  trump 
had  already  sounded,  and  that  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat  was  about  to  ren- 
der up  its  dead." 

In  this  valley,  besides  the  tombs  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Aljsalom,  and  Zechariah, 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  also  shewn ; 
who  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously 
transported  here  after  her  death,  but 
who,  according  to  the  credvilous  Cha- 
teaubriand, was  not  suffered  to  remain 
here  long :  for  when,  says  he,  St.  Tho- 
mas caused  the  sepulchre  to  be  open- 
ed, they  found  nothing  but  a  virgin 
robe — the  simple  and  poor  vestments 
of  the  Queen  of  Glory,  whom  the  an- 
gels had  carried  to  heaven.  H  ere  is  also 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  pit  where 
the  sacred  fire  was  hid  during  the  Ba- 
bj'lonian  captivity. — 2  Mac.  i.  19 — 36. 

JERICHO,  a  city  well  known  as  the 
first  which  the  Israelites  took  from  the 
Canaanites  after  passing  the  Jordan. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  utterly  destroy- 
ed, and  a  particular  curse  denounced 
on  the  man  who  should  rebuild  it. 
"  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord 
who  I'ises  up  and  builds  this  city  Jeri- 
cho :  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  there- 
of in  his  first-born,  and  in  his  young- 
est son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it." 
(Josh.  vi.  2(5.)  A  prediction  which  was 
exactly  verified  534  years  after ;  when 
Hiel  the  Bcthelite  rebuilding  the  city, 
"  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram 
his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
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he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun." — 
1  Kings  xvi.  34. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  said  (2 
Kings  ii.  19)  to  have  been  very  plea- 
sant, but  "  the  water  naught,  and  the 
ground  barren ;"  when  Elisha,  at  the 
entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  "  healed 
the  water,"  and  rendered  it  wholesome 
and  abundant.  It  is  probable  that  be- 
fore this  miracle  of  Elisha,  the  only 
water  which  supplied  the  city,  and 
adjoining  plain,  was  both  scanty  and 
bad ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  des- 
titute of  this  essential  and  fertilizing 
element,  and  the  soil  consequently 
parched  and  barren. 

Mr.  MaundreU,  in  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  describes  a 
spring,  which  being  first  received  in 
a  basin,  9  or  10  paces  long  and  5  or  6 
wide,  issues  thence  in  great  plenty, 
and  dividing  itself  into  several  streams 
waters  all  the  country  between  its 
source  and  Jericho,  rendering  it  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful.  This  was  probaldy 
the  identical  fountain  of  Elisha,  and 
not  far  from  the  true  site  of  Jericho. 
But  the  place  which  is  by  nearly  all 
authorities  considered  to  be  the  same 
with  Jericho,  is  a  mean  and  miserable 
village  called  Rieha,  or  Rihha,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  about  three  leagues 
wide,  surrounded  by  barren  moun- 
tains, and  about  three  miles  from  the 
Jordan.  But  the  true  site  of  ancient 
Jericho  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  higher  up  the  valley, 
on  the  west  of  Rihha,  and  not  far  from 
its  commencement  on  this  side,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mounUiins.  Here  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham found  a  large  square  area,  en  • 
closed  by  long  and  regailar  mounds, 
uniform  in  their  height,  breadth,  and 
angle  of  slope,  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  place  of  enclosing  walls,  now  worn 
into  mounds.  Besides  which,  the 
foundations  of  other  walls  in  detached 
pieces,  portions  of  ruined  buildings 
of  an  indefinable  nature,  shafts  of 
columns,  Sec.  were  seen  scattered  about 
over  the  widely  extended  heaps  of  this 
niined  city,  which  seemed  to  cover  a 
surface  of  a  square  mile.  These  re- 
mains, nothing  of  which  kind  is  to  be 
found  at  Rihha,  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of 
ancient  Jericho ;  besides  which,  to  re- 
move all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  they 
agree  exactly  with  the  required  dis- 
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tance  from  Jerusalem  on  one  side,  and 
the  Jordan  on  the  other,  as  gi\'en  by 
Josephus;  who  makes  it  150  furlongs 
from  the  former,  and  (50  from  the  lat- 
ter, which,  as  the  nearest  of  the  two, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  correct  point 
of  measurement.  Now  Rihha,  as  be- 
fore stated,  is  not  more  than  3  miles 
from  the  Jordan;  whereas  the  ruins 
visited  by  Mr.  Buckingham  are  at  least 
7,  which  approaches  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  ()0  furlongs  of  Josephus. 
The  same  accurate  historian  has  given 
another  mark  by  which  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  city.  "It  is  situ- 
ated," says  he,  "  in  a  plain ;  but  a 
naked  and  barren  mountain  of  a  very 
great  length  hangs  over  it,  which  ex- 
tends itself  to  a])out  Scythopolis  north- 
wards, but  as  I'ar  as  the  country  of 
JSodom  and  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites  southward.  This 
mountain  is  all  of  it  very  uneven  and 
uninhabited,  by  reason  of  its  barren- 
ness." (Wars,  h.  iv.)  "  Nothing,"  says 
Mr.  liuckingham,  "can  more  accurate- 
ly apply,  in  all  its  particulars,  than  this 
description  does  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent ruins,  assumed  here  as  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho ;  whether  it  be  in  its 
local  position,  its  boundaries,  or  its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  Jordan  on  the 
other.  The  spot  lies  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  barren  hills  of  Judaea,  which 
may  be  said  literally  to  overhang  it  on 
the  west ;  and  these  mountains  are 
still  as  barren,  as  rugged,  and  as  des- 
titute of  inhabitants,  as  formerly, 
throughout  their  whole  range,  from 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea." 
The  plain  of  Jericho  extends  from 
these  mountains  eastwards  to  the  Jor- 
dan ;  and  is  nearly  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  same  and  other  equally 
barren  and  rugged  mountains.  This 
circumstance,  with  the  lowness  of  its 
level,  renders  it  extremely  hot;  so 
much  so,  as  to  enable  the  palm-tree  to 
flourish,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  ])art  of  Juda;a.  Jericho  itself 
was  indeed  always  celebrated  for  the 
abundant  growth  of  this  tree,  which 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  "  the  city 
of  palm-trees."  (I)eut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judg. 
i.  16  <Sc  iii.  13.)  Jo.sephus  says,  that,  in 
his  time,  the  neighbouring  country 
abounded  in  tliick  groves  of  these 
trees;  together  with  the  tree  which 
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afforded  the  balm  or  balsam  of  Gilead, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  (Jileau. 
At  present,  liowever,  thei'e  is  not  a 
tree  of  any  kind,  either  palm  or  bal- 
sam ;  and  scarcely  any  verdure  or 
bushes  to  be  seen  about  the  site  of 
this  deserted  city.  13ut  the  desolation 
with  which  its  ruins  are  surrounded, 
Mr.  Buckingham  observes,  is  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  the 
usual  agricultural  labours  on  the  soil, 
and  the  want  of  a  distril)uti(m  of  water 
over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the  remains 
of  which  e\ince  that  they  were  con- 
structed chiefly  for  that  pui-pose,  than 
to  any  change  in  the  climate  or  the 
soil:  an  observation  which  may  be 
extended  to  many  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  whole  road  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho  is  thro'  a  series  of  rocky 
defiles,  and  on  the  edges  of  clifl's  and 
precipices,  which  threaten  destruction 
on  the  slightest  false  step.  The  sce- 
nery around  is  represented  as  gene- 
rally of  the  most  forbidding  aspect; 
sometimes  grand  and  awful,  but  that 
sort  of  grandeur  which  excites  fear 
and  terror,  rather  than  admiration. 
"  The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  "  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jordan,  is  held  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous about  Palestine ;  and  indeed  in  this 
portion  of  it,  the  very  aspect  of  the 
scenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  occasion  a  dread  of  it 
in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was 
partly  to  prev  ent  any  accident  happen- 
ing to  us  in  this  early  stage  of  our 
journey,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  calm 
our  fears  on  that  score,  that  a  messen- 
ger had  been  despatched  by  our  guides 
to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near, 
desiring  them  to  send  an  escort  to  meet 
us  at  this  place.  We  were  met  here, 
accordingly,  by  a  band  of  about  20  per- 
sons on  foot,  all  armed  with  match- 
locks, and  presenting  the  most  feroci- 
ous and  robber-like  iippearance  that 
could  be  imagined.  'Ine  effect  of  this 
was  heightened  by  the  shouts  which 
they  sent  forth  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
which  were  re-echoed  through  all  the 
valleys,  while  the  bold  projecting  crags 
of  rock,  the  dark  shadows  in  which 
every  thing  lay  buried  below,  the  tow- 
ering height  of  the  clifl's  above,  and 
the  forbidding  desolation  which  every 
2D 
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where  reigned  around,  presented  a 
picture  that  was  quite  in  harmony  in 
all  its  parts. 

"It  made  us  feel  most  forcibly,  the 
propriety  of  its  being  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  the  delightful  tale  of  compas- 
sion which  we  had  before  so  often  ad- 
mired for  its  doctrine,  independently 
of  its  local  beauty. 

"  One  must  be  amid  these  wild  and 
gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an 
armed"  band,  and  feel  the  impatience 
of  the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to  catch 
a  new  view  at  every  pass  and  turn ; 
one  must  be  alarmed  at  the  very  tramp 
of  the  horses'  hoofs  rebounding  thro' 
the  cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the  savage 
shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less 
loud  than  the  echoing  thunder  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces 
in  the  valleys;  one  must  witness  aU 
this  upon  the  spot,  before  the  full  force 
and  beauty  of  the  admirable  story  of 
the  good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived. 
Here,  pillage,  wounds,  and  death, 
woidd  be  accompanied  with  double 
terror,  from  the  frighful  aspect  of  every 
thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act 
of  passing  by  a  fellow-creature  in  dis- 
tress, as  the  priest  and  Levite  are  said 
to  have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror, 
as  an  act  almost  more  than  inhunaan. 
And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of  the 
good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which 
must  have  led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth 
the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from 
the  bravery  which  was  necessary  to 
admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself,  by 
such  delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate 
to  that  from  which  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  his  fellow-creatui'e." 

Mr.  Wilson,  remarking  on  the  same 
country  and  circumstance,  observes, 
that  "  a  country  more  fevourable  for 
the  attacks  of  banditti,  and  dens  better 
adapted  for  concealment,  can  hardly 
be  imagined."  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  both  Chateaubriand  and  Sir  Fred. 
Henniker  met  with  serious  adventures 
with  the  robbers  of  this  region. 

JERUSALEM,  JEBUS,  or  SALEM, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  year  of  the  world  2023  by  Melchi- 
zedek,  who  called  it  Salem,  which  sig- 
nifies peace.  At  that  time  it  occupied 
only  the  tw  o  hills  of  Moriah  and  Acra. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Jebus- 
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ites,  the  descendants  of  Jebus,  a  son  of 
Canaan.  They  erected  a  fortress  on 
mount  Zion,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Jebus,  their  father ;  the  whole 
city  receiving  the  appellation  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  signifies  vision  of  peace. 
Joshua  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
made  himself  master  of  the  lower  town 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  year  after  his 
arrival  in  the  land  of  promise ;  but 
this  is  not  certain.  He  defeated  and 
killed  Adonibezek  the  king  of  the  Je- 
busites,  then  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Cana<inite  kings,  and  destroyed 
many  of  his  people  (Josh.x.);  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  the  city, 
or  any  part  of  it.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  however,  it  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  children  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  8) : 
but  this  can  only  be  understood  of  the 
lower  city,  as  it  is  immediately  after- 
wards said,  that  the  Benjamites,  to 
whom  the  city  was  allotted,  "  did  not 
drive  out  the  Jebvisites  that  inhabited 
Jerusalem,"  who  continued  to  retain 
possession  of  the  upper  town,  or  citadel 
of  Jebus,  till  they  were  driven  out  by 
David,  400  years  after ;  who  repaired 
the  whole  city,  and  built  a  new  one  on 
mount  Zion,  on  the  site  of  the  fort  of 
the  Jebusites,  which  he  called  the  city 
of  David. — 2  Sam.  v. ;  1  Chron.  xi. 

From  this  time,  through  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Jewish 
kingdom,  and  continued  to  increase 
in  wealth  and  splendour.  It  was  re- 
sorted to  at  the  festivals  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  country ;  and  the 
power  and  commercial  spirit  of  Solo- 
mon, improving  the  advantages  ac- 
quired by  his  father  David,  centred  in 
it  most  of  the  Eastern  trade,  both  by 
sea,  through  the  ports  of  Elath  and 
Ezion-geber,  and  overland,  by  the  way 
of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Or,  at  least, 
though  Jerusalem  might  not  have 
been  made  a  depot  of  merchandize, 
the  quantity  of  precious  metals  flow- 
ing into  it  by  direct  importation,  and 
by  duties  imposed  on  goods  passing 
to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  other  directions,  was  unboiuided. 
Some  idea  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of 
Jerusalem  at  this  time  maybe  formed, 
by  stating,  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
left  by  David  for  the  use  of  the  Tem- 
ple amounted  to  21,600,000/.  sterling, 
besides 3,150,000/. in  silver:  and  Solo- 
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mon  obtained  3,240,000/.  in  gold  by 
one  voyage  to  Ophir,  while  silver  was 
so  abundant,  "  that  it  was  not  any 
thing  accounted  of." 

These  were  the  days  of  Jerusalem's 
glory.  Universal  peace,  unmeasured 
wealth,  the  wisdom  and  clemency  of 
the  prince,  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
(jod,  marked  Jerusalem,  above  every 
city,  as  enjoying  the  presence  and  the 
especial  fa\  our  of  the  Almighty.  But 
these  days  were  not  to  last  long:  in- 
testine divisions  and  foreign  wars, 
wicked  and  tvranniciJ  princes,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  crime  most  offensive  to 
Heaven,  and  the  one  least  to  be  ex- 
pected amongst  so  favoured  a  people, 
led  to  a  series  of  calamities,  through 
the  long  period  of  900years,with  which 
no  other  city  or  nation  can  furnish  a 
parallel. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  revolted  from  his  suc- 
cessor Rehoboam,  and,  under  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  established  a 
separate  kingdom :  so  that  Jerusalem, 
no  longer  the  capital  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, and  its  Temple  frequented  by 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
alone,  must  ha>  e  experienced  a  mourn- 
ful declension.  Four  years  after  this, 
the  city  and  Temple  were  taken  and 
plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt. 
(1  Kings  xiv.26,27;  2  Chron.  xiii.  2 — 9.) 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after, 
under  Amaziah,  they  sustained  the 
same  fate  from  Joash,  king  of  Israel. 
(2Kiugsxiv. ;  2  Cliron.  xxv.)  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  from  this  period, 
the  city  was  again  taken,  by  Esarhad- 
don,  king  of  AssjTia ;  and  Manasseh 
the  king  carried  a  prisoner  to  Babylon. 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  Within  the  space  of 
(36  years  more,  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  whom  Josiah, 
king  of  Judah,  had  opposed  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Carchemish ;  and  who,  in 
consequence,  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Megiddo,  and  his  son  Eliakim 
placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead  by 
Necho,  who  changed  his  name  to  Je- 
hoiakim,  and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute 
upon  him,  hanng  sent  his  elder  bro- 
ther J  ehoahaz,  who  had  been  proclaim- 
ed king  at  Jerusalem,  a  prisoner  to 
Egypt,  where  he  died.  (2  Kings  xxiii.; 
2  Chron.  xxxv.)     See  Megiddo. 

Herodotus  describes  this  victory  of 
Pharaoh- Necho  at  Megiddo,  or  Mag- 
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dolum,  and  says,  that  he  afterwards 
took  Cadytis ;  which,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  its  situation,  could  be  no  other 
thiui  Jerusalem.  Cadytis  is,  besides, 
evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Kedusha,  implying  holy,  or  tlie  holy ; 
by  which  name  Jerusalem  was  fre- 
quently known.  Jerusalem-Kedusha, 
or  Jerusalem  the  holy,  is  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  shekel.  Kedusha  was,  by 
the  .Syrian  dialect,  the  only  one  spoken 
in  Palestine  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, converted  into  Kadutha  ;  and 
by  the  Greeks,  who  ga\e  to  c\ery  fo- 
reign word  the  turn  and  genius  of 
their  own  language,  KaSvris,  or  Cady 
tis.  This  is  certainly  strong  extraneous 
proof  of  the  event  in  qviestion.  It  may 
further  be  added,  in  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  Cadytis  with  Jerusalem,  that  the 
name  was  retained  by  the  Arabs  in 
that  of  Bait  Almokdes,  orBait  Al-Kuds; 
both  implying  the  same  as  Kedusha, 
or  Cadytis,  that  is,  the  Holy  City.  At 
present  it  is  simply  termed  Al-Kuds, 
or  El-Cods,  as  is  differently  written, 
or  The  Holy. 

Jerusalem  was  three  times  besieged 
and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  within  a  very  few  years. 
I'he  first,  in  the  reign  of  the  last-men- 
tioned king  Jehoiakim,  who  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  Temple  transported  to  the  same 
city.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.)  The  second,  in 
that  of  his  son  Jehoiachin ;  when  all 
the  treasures  of  the  paLace  and  the 
Temple,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  latter  which  had  been  hid- 
den or  spared  in  the  first  capture,  were 
carried  away  or  destroyed,  and  the 
best  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  king, 
led  into  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxiv. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.)  And  the  third,  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  successor  of 
Jehoiachin ;  in  whase  ninth  year  the 
most  formidable  siege  which  this  ill- 
fated  city  ever  sustiiined,  except  that 
of  Titus,  was  commenced.  It  conti- 
nued two  years ;  during  a  great  part 
of  which  the  inhabitants  suffered  all 
the  hoiTors  of  famine :  when,  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  4th  month,  in  the  11th 
year  of  Zedekiah,  which  answers  to 
July  in  the  year  before  Christ  588,  the 
garrison,  with  the  king,  endeavoured 
to  make  their  escape  from  the  city, 
but  were  pursued  and  defeated  by  the 
Chaldajans  in  the  plains  of  Jericho; 
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Zedekiah  taken  prisoner;  his  sons 
killed  before  his  face  at  Riblah,  uhi- 
ther  he  was  taken  to  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon; and  he  himself,  after  liis  eyes 
were  put  out,  was  bound  with  fetters 
of  brass,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Baby- 
lon, where  he  died:  thus  fulfilling 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  de- 
clared that  he  should  be  carried  to 
Babylon,  but  should  not  see  the  place, 
though  he  should  die  there.  (Ezek.xii. 
13.)  In  the  following  month,  the  Chal- 
daean  army,  imder  their  general  Nebu- 
zaradan,  entered  the  city,  took  away 
every  thing  that  was  valuable,  and 
then  burnt  and  utterly  destroyed  it, 
with  its  Temple  and  walls,  and  left 
the  whole  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
entire  population  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  a  few  hus- 
bandmen, were  then  carried  captive 
to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxv. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all 
the  calamities  which  befel  Jerusalem, 
were  for  the  sins  of  the  monarchs  and 
the  people — their  "  doing  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 
This  was,  in  particular,  in  the  three 
last-mentioned  instances,  the  first 
cause ;  their  rebellion  and  breach  of 
faith  towards  the  king  of  Babylon, 
the  second. 

Tlius  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah : 
and  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
some,  commence  the  70  years'  capti  • 
vity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  It  is  true, 
that,  from  this  sera  to  the  4th  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  when  a  decree  was  issued 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  and  for  resum- 
ing the  building  of  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  begun  by  a  decree  of  Cyrus, 
but  was  stopped  by  another  of  Smer- 
dis  the  Magian,  was  exactly  70  years. 
But  the  Scripture  makes  these  70  years 
to  commence  with  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  when  the  first  captives,  amongst 
whom  was  Daniel,  were  carried  away ; 
and  to  terminate  in  the  1  st  of  Cyrus, 
when  the  first  decree  was  issued  for 
liberating  the  Jews,  and  rebuilding 
their  city  and  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,23;  Ezrai):  the  commencement 
of  the  captivity  being  in  the  year  H06, 
and  the  termination  in  the  year  536 
before  Christ;  also  an  exact  period 
of  70  years. 

During  these  70  years,  the  city  and 
Temple  lay  in  ruins  :  when  those  Jews 
who  chose  to  take  immediate  advan- 
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tage  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  return- 
ed to  Jerusalem,  and  began  to  build 
the  Temple ;  all  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  belonging  to   which,  that  had 
been  taken  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  restored  by  Cyrus.    Their  work, 
however,  did  not  proceed  far  without 
opposition ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  in  Scrip- 
ture is  called  Ahasuerus,  the  Samari- 
tans presented  a  petition  to  that  mo- 
narch to  put  a  stop  to  the  building. 
(Ezra  iv.  6.)  Cambyses  appears  to  have 
been  too  busily  engaged  in  his  Egyp- 
tian expedition  to  pay  any  attention 
to  this  malicious  request.     His   suc- 
cessor, Smerdis  the  Magian,  however, 
who  in  Scripture  is  called  Artaxerxes, 
to  whom  a  similar  petition  was  sent, 
representing  the  Jews  as  a  factious 
and  dangerous  people,  listened  to  it, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  usvirper, 
issued  a  decree  putting  a  stop  to  the 
further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezra 
iv.  7,  to   the  end) ;    which  in  conse- 
quence   remained  in  an   unfinished 
state  till  the  2d  year,  according  to  the 
Jewish,  and  3d  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian  account,  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  who  is  called  simply  Darius 
in  Scripture.    To  him  also  a  represen- 
tation hostile  to  the  Jews  was  made  by 
their  inveterate  enemies  the  Samari- 
tans ;  but  this  noble  prince  refused  to 
listen  to  it,  and  having  searched  the 
rolls  of  the  kingdom,  and  found  in  the 
palace  at  Acmetha  the  decree  of  Cy- 
rus, issued  a  similar  one,  which  reach- 
ed Jerusalem  in  the  subsequent  year, 
and  even  ordered  these  very  Samari- 
tans to  assist  the  Jews  in  their  work; 
so  that  it  was  completed  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  same  reign.  (Ezra  iv.  24; 
V.  1,  to  the  end;  vi.  1 — 15.)     But  the 
city  and  walls  remained  in  a  ruinous 
condition  until  the  20th  year  of  Artax- 
erxes, the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of 
profane  history ;  by  whom  Nehemiah 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  power 
granted  to  him  to  rebu.ild  them.     Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  direction  of  this 
zealous  servant  of  God,  the  walls  were 
speedily  raised,  but  not  without  the 
accustomed  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the   Samaritans;  who,  despairing  of 
the  success  of  an  application  to  the 
court  of  Persia,  openly  attacked  the 
Jews  with   arms.     But  the  building 
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went,  notwithstanding,  steadily  on ; 
the  men  working  with  an  implement 
of  work  in  one  hand,  and  a  weapon  of 
war  in  the  other ;  and  the  wall,  with 
incredible  labour,  was  finished  in  52 
days,  in  the  year  445  before  Christ: 
after  which,  the  city  itself  was  gra- 
dually rebuilt. — Nehem.  ii.,  iv.,  vi. 

From  this  time  Jerusalem  remained 
attached  to  the  Persian  empire,  but 
under  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Priests,  until  the  subversion  of 
that  empire  by  Alexander,  14  years  .af- 
ter. This  extraoi'dinary  conqueror  visit- 
ed Jerusalem  himself;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  usual  machinations  of  the 
Samaritans,  shewed  great  fa\'our  to 
the  Jews,  and  to  the  High  Priests  in 
particular,  and  granted  them  an  ex- 
emption from  tribute  every  Sabbatical 
year.  Josephus  has  given  an  account 
of  this  transaction,  too  singular  and 
interesting  to  be  passed  over.  He  says, 
that  when  Alexander  was  besieging 
Tyre,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua,  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  "To  send  him 
some  auxiliaries,  and  to  supply  his 
army  with  provisions;  and  that  what 
presents  he  formerly  sent  to  Darius, 
he  would  now  send  to  him,  and  choose 
the  friendship  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  that  he  should  never  repent  of  so 
doing."  But  the  High  Priest  returned 
for  answer,  that  "  He  had  given  his 
oath  to  l^arius  not  to  bear  arms  against 
him,  and  he  would  not  break  it  while 
Darius  was  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
On  receiving  this  answer,  Alexander, 
tmused  to  remonstrance,  was  greatly 
enraged ;  and  threatened,  that  as  soon 
as  he  could  leave  Tyre,  which  was 
near  falling  into  his  hands,  he  would 
visit  the  High  Priest  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  should  teach  all  men,  through 
him,  to  whom  they  w  ere  to  keep  their 
oaths.  The  siege  of  that  city  being 
shortly  after  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  Alexander  set  out  on  his 
march  for  Jerusalem,  designing  to 
make  an  example  of  the  priest  and  the 
city  which  had  dared  to  disobey  his 
commands.  In  this  distress,  Jaddua, 
who,  as  well  as  high  priest,  was  go- 
vernor of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian 
king,  assembled  the  people,  and  order- 
ed them  to  join  with  him  in  making 
sacrifices  and  supplications  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  protect  them  from  the  im- 
minent danger  which  threatened  them. 
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After  these  acts  of  devotion,  it  pleased 
God  to  direct  Jaddua,  in  a  vision  of 
the  night,  to  go  out  and  meet  the  con- 
queror in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  the 
priests  in  their  proper  vestments,  and 
all  the  people  in  white  garments;  not 
doubting  the  deliverance  wliich  should 
be  effected  for  them.  Jaddua,  accord- 
ingly, having  the  next  day  got  ready 
the  sacred  procession  as  instructed, 
waited  the  approach  of  Alexander; 
and  when  he  understood  that  he  was 
not  far  from  the  city,  he  went  out  to 
meet  him  to  a  place  called  Sapha,  an 
eminence  without  Jerusalem,  which 
commanded  a  prospect  of  the  whole 
country,  to  which  place  the  procession 
extended  the  whole  way  from  Jerusa- 
lem. As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  this 
dazzling  spectacle — the  white  gar- 
ments of  the  multitude  shining  in  the 
sun,  the  priests  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
and  the  pontiff  in  purple  and  scarlet, 
with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  having  the 
golden  plate  on  wliich  the  Name  of 
God  was  engraved — he  was  struck  with 
awe,  adored  that  Name,  and  saluted 
the  high  priest.  The  Jews  at  the  same 
time  surrounded  Alexander,  and  salut- 
ed him.  The  kings  and  others  in  the 
train  of  Alexander  were  so  astonished 
at  this  act,  and  the  sudden,  and  to 
them  inexplicable  alteration  of  his  pur- 
pose, that  they  supposed  him  disorder- 
ed in  his  mind.  Parmenio  alone,  his 
favourite  general,  ventured  to  go  up 
to  him,  and  to  ask,  "How  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  all  others  adored  him, 
he  should  adore  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews?"  To  which  Alexander  replied, 
'  I  did  not  adore  him,  but  that  God 
who  has  honoured  him  with  his  high 
priesthood ;  for  I  saw  this  \ery  person 
in  a  dream,  in  this  very  habit,  when  I 
was  at  Dios,  in  Macedonia,  who,  when 
1  was  considering  with  myself  how  I 
might  obtain  the  dominion  of  Asia, 
exhorted  me  to  make  no  delay,  but 
boldly  pass  over  the  sea  thither,  for 
that  he  would  conduct  my  army,  and 
give  me  the  dominion  o\  er  the  Per- 
sians: whence  it  is,  that  having  seen 
no  other  in  that  habit,  and  now  seeing 
this  person  in  it,  and  remembering 
that  vision,  and  the  exhortation  which 
I  had  in  my  dream,  I  believe  that  I 
bring  this  army  under  the  Divine  con- 
duct, and  shall  therewith  conquer  Da- 
rius, and  destroy  the  pow  er  of  the  Per- 
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sians,  and  that  all  things  will  succeed 
according  to  my  own  mind.'  After  he 
had  thus  explained  his  conduct  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion,  he  gave  his 
right  hand  to  the  high  priest,  and  en- 
tered JeiTisalem  with  him  in  a  friendly 
manner:  where  he  offered  sacrifices 
to  God  in  the  Temple,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  high  priest,  who  af- 
terwards shewed  him  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  which  predicted  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire  by  a  Gre- 
cian king ;  when,  satisfied  that  he  was 
the  person  meant,  he  departed  in  as- 
surance of  success  in  his  future  wars ; 
having  granted  the  Jews  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
exempted  them  every  seventh  year 
from  paying  any  tribute,  as  in  that 
year  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
partition  of  his  empire  by  his  gene- 
rals, Jerusalem,  with  Judaea,  fell  to  the 
kings  of  Syria.  But  in  the  frequent 
wars  which  followed  between  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  those  of  Egypt,  called  by 
Daniel  the  kings  of  the  north  and 
south,  it  belonged  sometimes  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other — an  unset- 
tled and  unhappy  state,  highly  favour- 
able to  disorder  and  corruption: — the 
high  priesthood  was  openly  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  and  numbers  of  the 
Jews  deserted  their  religion  for  the  ido- 
latries of  the  Greeks.  At  length,  in  the 
year  170  before  Christ,  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  king  of  Syria,  enraged  at  hear- 
ing that  the  Jews  had  rejoiced  at  a 
false  report  of  his  death,  plundered 
Jerusalem,  and  killed  80,000  men.  Not 
more  than  two  years  afterwards,  this 
cruel  tyrant,  who  had  seized  every  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  barbarity  on 
the  Jews,  sent  ApoUonius  with  an  ar- 
my to  Jerusalem ;  who  pulled  down  the 
walls,  grievously  oppressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  built  a  citadel  on  a  rock  ad- 
joining the  Temple,  which  command- 
ed that  building,  and  had  the  effect  of 
comjiletely  overawing  the  seditious. 

Having  thus  reduced  this  unfortu- 
nate city  into  entire  submission,  and 
rendered  resistance  useless,  the  next 
step  of  Antiochus  was  to  abolish  the 
Jewish  religion  altogether,  by  pub- 
lishing an  edict  which  commanded  all 
the  people  of  his  dominions  to  con- 
form to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks :  in 
consequence  of  which,the  service  of  the 
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Temple  ceased,  and  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  was  set  up  on  the  altar.But  this 
extremity  of  ignominy  and  oppression 
led,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  re- 
bellion ;  and  those  Jews  who  still  held 
their  insulted  religion  in  reverence, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  with  Mattathias 
and  Judas  Maccabeus ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  the  death  of  Mattathias 
(who,  with  his  followers  and  succes- 
sors, are  known  by  the  name  of  Mac- 
cabees), waged  successful  war  with  the 
Syrians;  defeated  AppoUonius,  Nica- 
nor,  and  Lysias,  generals  of  Antio- 
chus; obtained  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  purified  the  Temple,  and 
restored  the  service,  after  three  years' 
defilement  by  the  Gentile  idolatries. 

From  this  time,  during  several  suc- 
ceeding Maccabean  rulers,  who  were 
at  once  high  priests  and  sovereigns  of 
the  Jews,  but  without  the  title  of  king, 
Jerusalem  was  able  to  preserve  itself 
from  Syrian  violence.  It  was,  however, 
twice  besieged:  first,  by  Antiochtis 
Eupatoi",  in  the  year  163,  and,  after- 
wards, by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  in  the 
year  134  before  Christ.  But  the  Jews 
had  caused  themselves  to  be  suffici- 
ently respected  to  obtain  conditions  of 
peace  on  both  occasions,  and  to  save 
their  city;  tiU  at  length,  Hyrcanus,  in 
the  year  130  before  Christ,  shook  off' 
the  Syrian  yoke,  and  reigned  after  this 
event,  21  years,  in  independence  and 
prosperity.  His  successor  Judas,  made 
an  important  change  in  the  Jewish 
go^•ernment,  by  taking  the  title  of  king, 
which  dignity  was  enjoyed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, 47  years ;  when  a  dispute  hav- 
ing arisen  between  Hyrcanus  II.  and 
his  brother  Aristobulus,  and  the  latter 
having  overcome  the  former  and  made 
himself  king,  was,  in  his  turn,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  Pompey, 
by  whom  the  city  and  Temple  were 
taken,  Aristobulus  made  prisoner,  and 
Hyrcanus  created  high  priest  and 
prince  of  the  Jews,  but  without  the 
title  of  king. 

By  this  event,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province, 
in  the  year  63  B.C.  Nor  did  Jerusa- 
lem long  after  enjoy  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis,  that  honour  being  trans- 
lerred  to  Caesarea.  Julius  Caesar,  hav- 
ing defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyr- 
canus in  the  high  priesthood,  but  be- 
stowed the  government  of  Judtea  upon 
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Antipater,  an  Idumrcan  by  birth,  but 
a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  father  of  He- 
rod the  Great.  Antipater  divided  liis 
government  between  his  two  s(jns, 
Phasael  and  Herod ;  the  former  hold- 
ing that  ot  Jerusalem  and  Judica,  and 
the  latter  that  of  (jalilee ;  in  which 
they  were  confirmed  by  Mark  Antony. 
But  Antigonus,  the  son  of  kingAristo- 
bulus,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Pom- 
pey,  prevailed  on  the  Parlhians  to  as- 
sist him  in  gaining  the  throne  of  his 
father.  That  people,  who  were  then 
the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  East,  accordingly  invaded 
Juda}a,  and  carried  away  captives  Hyr- 
canus,  the  high  priest,  and  Phasael, 
the  brother  of  Herod.  The  latter  es- 
caped by  flying  first  to  Jerusalem  and 
then  to  Rome,  where  he  sought  assist- 
ance from  Antony ;  from  whom,  and 
the  Roman  Senate,  he  obtained  the 
entire  government  of  Judaea,  includ- 
ing Galilee,  with  the  title  of  king.  He 
retimied  accordingly  to  Judaea,  to  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom;  and  after 
several  battles  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and 
Antigonus  beheaded  by  order  of  An- 
tony: with  whom  ended  the  line  of 
Asmonean  priests  and  princes. 

Shortly  after,  Herod  having,  by  much 
labour  and  immense  sums,  prepared 
Caesarea  for  his  reception,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  thither ;  where  it 
was  retained  by  the  succeeding  Roman 
governors.  But  although  Jenisalem 
was  thus  deserted  by  the  civil  ruler,  it 
enjoyed  mider  the  liberal  government 
of  the  Romans,  so  many  privileges,  that 
the  absence  of  the  executive  power 
was  but  partially  felt.  The  Jews  were 
left  in  the  free  possession  of  their  own 
laws,  customs,  and  religious  worship. 
The  high  priest  and  council,  or  senate, 
retained  the  same  power  as  heretofore 
in  every  thing  but  capit<il  offences. 
They  regulated  all  the  national  observ- 
ances ;  apprehended  criminals,  and 
brought  them  before  them ;  examined 
witnesses;  inflicted  lesser  punish- 
ments ;  and  if  a  guard  of  soldiers  w  as 
necessary,  could  always  have  them  by 
application  to  the  governor.  But  capi- 
tal punishments  were  reserved  for  the 
king;  and  after  that  title  was  abolish- 
ed, for  the  Roman  procurator,  or  tc- 
trarch.  But  even  here  the  sentence 
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was  not  arbitrary  or  capricious,  but 
according  to  their  own  law. 

Herod  was  an  ambitious  and  cruel 
prince  ;  but  tyrant  as  he  was,  he  did 
much  for  .Judica,  and  adorned  it  with 
many  pul)lic  works.  Of  these,  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  repaired  the  citadel  built 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  called  it 
the  Tower  of  Antonia.  'I'his  was  a 
work  of  policy,  as  in  it  was  placed  a 
Roman  garrison ;  which,  from  the  com- 
mand that  this  tower  possessed  over 
the  Temple,  which  it  overlooked,  and 
with  which  it  had  secret  communica- 
tions, could  at  any  time  quell  a  rising 
tumult.  The  repair  of  the  Tem])le 
was,  howevei',  Herod's  greatest  work: 
on  which  he  employed  1S,000  work- 
men for  nine  years,  and  restored  it  to 
its  ancient  wealth  and  magniflceuce. 

But  the  days  of  Herod  were  render- 
ed most  illustrious  by  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  at  Bethlehem, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  reigii ;  and  so 
apprehensive  was  this  monarch  for 
his  own  safety,  at  the  report  that  a 
prince  was  born  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
issued  the  well-known  order  for  mur- 
dering all  the  children  under  two 
years  old  at  Bethlehem :  amongst 
whom  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Messiah  would  be  included.  Those 
only  can  appreciate  Herod's  alarm  on 
this  occasion,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  times — the  jea- 
lousy of  foreign  influence,  the  hostile 
factions,  and  the  stubborn  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  to  measures 
inimical  to  their  civil  and  religious 
rights :  and  on  the  part  of  Herod  him- 
self, his  appointment  by  the  Romans 
as  king ;  his  tyrannical  character,  and 
forced  exactions  to  maintain  his  lavish 
expenditure,  which  he  knew  had  ren- 
dered him  unpopular;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  successes  of  the  Asmoneans ; 
the  intrigues  of  rivals;  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  expectation  of 
the  Jews  of  a  prince  who  shoidd  re- 
store them  to  their  former  state  axid 
independence  as  a  nation,  at  whose 
real  or  supposed  appearance  they 
would  probably  break  out  into  open 
rebellion  ; — all  tliis  so  wrought  on  his 
mind  as  to  lead  to  the  sanguinary 
order,  which  alone  he  thought  would 
ensure  the  safety  of  his  throne.  But 
his  cruel  policy  failed  of  its  purpose  ; 
nor  would  he  have  gained  much  if 
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it  had  been  otherwise,  as  he  died  him- 
self in  the  same  year. 

At  the  death  of  Herod,  the  title  of 
king  was  abolished,  and  his  kingdom 
divided  into  three  governments,  or  te- 
trarchies,  between  his  three  sons,  Ar- 
chelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod 
Philip  :  ofwhomArchelaushad  Judoea, 
with  the  title  only  of  tetrarch,  that  of 
king  being  refused  to  him  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Archelaus,  however,  did  not 
enjoy  his  possessions  long,  as  after  a 
few  years  he  was,  for  maladministra- 
tion, deposed  by  the  Romans,  and  ba- 
nished to  Gaul:  when  Judaea  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria, 
and  governed  by  a  prociu'ator,  or  go- 
vernor, the  first  of  whom  was  Marcus 
Ambivius ;  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  the  well-known  Pontius 
Pilate;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
first  Felix,  and  afterwards  Porcius  Fes- 
tus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Jerusalem  was  now  in  a  state  which 
foreboded  some  new  and  great  catas- 
trophe: turbulent,  and  impatient  of 
the  Roman  authority  ;  split  into  sects 
and  factions,  which  beheld  each  other 
with  rancour  and  animosity ;  with  the 
measure  of  its  iniquity  filled  up  by  the 
rejection  and  murder  of  the  promised 
Messiah — there  were  those  who  could 
see  that  its  fate  was  fast  approaching. 
At  length,  in  the  year  66,  the  Jews 
rose  on  their  rulers,  and  killed  the  Ro- 
man garrison  in  Jerusalem.  A  dread- 
ful retribution  by  the  powerful  and 
exasperated  Romans  v.as  sure  to  fol- 
low such  a  measure  as  this ;  which, 
in  fact,  became  a  signal  for  flight  to 
the  Christians,  who  saw  the  storm 
that  was  gathering ;  and  for  the  com- 
mencement of  those  operations  which 
led  to  the  final  punishment  denounced 
against  the  guilty  city — a  punishment 
attended  with  calamities  and  horrors, 
to  which  history  can  aff"ord  no  paral- 
lel. Our  Saviour  himself  had  foretold 
these  events  to  his  disciples,  and  the 
signs  which  should  precede  them  ;  in- 
structing them  at  the  same  time  in  the 
conduct  they  were  to  pursue.  "  Flee 
to  the  mountains !"  "  And  pray  that 
your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter."  For 
even  they  would  find  it  diflScult  to  se- 
cure a  refuge  from  their  enemies,  and 
from  the  elements.  Jeremiah,  also, 
had  foretold  in  precise  terms  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  and  Judcea  700  years  be- 
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fore :  "  I  wiU  make  Jerusalem  heaps, 
and  a  den  of  dragons  ;  and  I  w  ill  make 
the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without 
an  inhabitant." — Jer.  ix.  11. 

When  the  Jewish  rebellion  was 
known  at  Rome,  Vespasian  was  ap- 
pointed by  Nero  governor  of  Syria, 
and  general  of  the  army  destined  to 
act  against  Jerusalem.  Having  col- 
lected his  forces,  he  invaded  Judsa  in 
the  year  (37,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  to  obedience.  But 
when  he  had  taken  all  the  strong 
places  which  covered  Jerusalem,  and 
was  preparing  his  approaches  to  that 
city,  the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  dis- 
sensions which  followed  in  the  empire, 
suspended  his  operations,  and  gave 
time  to  such  Christians  as  remained 
in  the  city  to  make  their  escape.  At 
length,  Vespasian  himself  being  de- 
clared emperor,  he  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Judaia  to  his  son  Titus ; 
who  invested  Jerusalem  near  the  time 
of  the  Passover,  or  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  in  the  year  70.  This 
being  the  great  festival  of  the  Jews, 
the  city  was  crowded  to  excess ;  but 
might  notwithstanding  have  held  out 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  it  did, 
had  not  the  divisions  and  animosities 
among  the  people  hastened  its  down- 
fall, 'l^iey  mercilessly  destroyed  each 
other,  instead  of  uniting  against  their 
common  enemy,  and  made  wanton 
destruction  of  the  provisions  which 
might  have  enabled  them  to  protract 
the  capture  of  the  place  ;  so  that  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  siege,  they 
were  reduced  to  suff"er  the  greatest 
horrors  of  famine,  during  which,  Jose- 
phus  relates  a  horrible  tale  of  a  rich 
and  delicate  woman  sacrificing  and 
eating  her  own  child.  To  prevent  all 
possibility  of  escape  from  this  unhap- 
py city,  and  of  throwing  any  supplies 
into  it,  Titus  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall,  which,  with  a  speed  almost  in- 
credible, was  erected  by  his  army  in 
three  days.  But  growing  impatient 
of  so  tardy  and  inglorious  a  mode  of 
warfare,  and  knowing  the  divided  and 
helpless  condition  of  the  multitude 
within  the  city,  he  resolved  to  attack 
it,  before  perhaps  he  would  otherwise 
have  ventured  to  do,  and  took  it  by 
assault  on  the  17th  of  July  of  the  same 
year;  when  a  dreadful  carnage  foUow- 
iowed,  and  the  city  and  Temple  were 
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burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
number  of  those  who  perished  in  this 
sieo;e  are  computed,  by  Josephus,  at 
1,100,000;  besides  many  thousands 
who  were  slain  in  other  parts  of  Judiea 
in  the  same  war.  Those  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Jerusalem  who  escaped  imme- 
diate slaughter,  as  well  as  the  captives 
taken  in  other  places,  were  sent  as 
slaves  to  the  works  in  Egypt,  or  dis- 
tributed through  the  Koman  provinces 
for  the  more  cruel  destiny  of  being 
destroyed  in  the  theatres  by  the  sword 
or  by  wild  beasts,  as  public  spectiicles 
of  amusement ;  a  few  of  the  hand- 
somest being  reserved  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  Titus.  This  general  had 
himself  the  barbarity  to  cause  2500 
Jewish  captives  to  be  slain  at  Ca?sarea 
in  honour  of  his  brother's  birthday, 
by  compelling  them  to  light  in  troops 
with  one  another,  and  by  exposing 
Kiem  to  wild  beasts. 

I'itus  wished  to  save  the  Temple, 
and  gave  orders  to  that  effect.  But  it 
was  necessary,  for  tlie  fidlilmcnt  of 
prophecy,  that  his  orders  should  not 
be  olieyed  ;  and  a  soldier,  in  the  midst 
of  the  horror  and  confusion  of  such  a 
time,  set  fire  to  it;  when  6000  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  had  been 
led  to  seek  security  there  by  the  invi- 
tation of  a  pseudo-prophet,  perished 
in  the  flames,  or  in  attempting  to  leap 
from  the  burning  edifice.  Titus  him- 
self afterwards  ordered  the  very  foun- 
dations to  be  dug  up :  so  literally  was 
the  prediction  of  our  Saviour  verified, 
that  not  one  stone  of  that  stupendous 
pile  should  be  left  standing  upon 
another. 

Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins  about  47 
years ;  when  the  emperor  j5ilius  Adrian 
began  to  build  it  anew,  and  erected  a 
heathen  temple,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  city  was 
finished  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  called,  after  its  founder,  jElia,  or 
JElia  Capitolina,  from  the  heathen 
deity  who  jiresided  over  it.  Before, 
how  ever,  it  was  well  finished,  the  Jew  s, 
who  had  recovered  a  little  in  the  60 
years  since  their  dispersion  by  Titus, 
again  rebelled  against  the  Roman 
power,  and  obtained  for  a  time  posses- 
sion of  the  new  city;  but  were  again 
besieged,  and  again  subdued  with 
much  slaughter,  both  at  H-'Aia  and 
throughout  Juda-a.  The  city  was  once 
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more  nearly  destroyed,  but  was  not- 
withstanding completed  by  Adrian 
according  to  his  original  design ;  who, 
enraged  at  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  .Jews,  forl)ade  tliem  on  pain  of 
death  ever  to  enter  it,  and  to  shew 
his  detestation  of  them,  caused  the  sttv- 
tue  of  a  hog  in  marble  to  be  placed 
o\  er  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem. 

In  this  state,  Jerusalem  continued 
under  the  name  of  ^i^^lia,  and  inhabit- 
ed more  by  Christians  and  Pagans 
than  by  Jews,  till  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Constantiue,  styled  the  Great; 
who,  about  the  year  ;52;?,  having  made 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
set  himself  to  improve  it,  adorned  it 
with  many  new  edifices  and  churches, 
and  restored  its  ancient  name ;  which, 
from  the  disuse  of  two  centuries,  was, 
by  the  heathen  inhabitants  even  of 
Palestine  itself,  unknown. 

About  3.5  years  afterwards,  Julian, 
named  the  Apostate,  not  from  any  love 
he  bore  the  Jews,  but  out  of  hatred  to 
the  Christians,  wbose  faith  he  had  ab- 
jured, and  with  the  avowed  design  of 
defeating  the  prophecies  which  had 
declared  that  the  Temple  shoidd  not 
be  rebuilt,  wrote  to  the  Jews,  inviting 
them  to  their  city,  and  promising  to 
restore  their  Temple  and  nation.  He 
accordingly  employed  great  numbers 
of  workmen  to  clear  the  foundations; 
but  balls  of  fire  bursting  from  the 
earth,  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  proceed- 
ing: which  miraculous  interposition 
of  Providence  is  attested  by  many  cre- 
dible witnesses  and  historians;  and, 
in  particular,  by  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,  a  heathen,  and  friend  of  Julian ; 
Zemuch  David,  a  .lew ;  Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose  Ruffinus,  Theo- 
doret,  Sozomen,  and  .Socrates,  who 
wrote  his  account  within  50  years  af- 
ter the  transaction,  and  while  many 
eye-witnesses  of  it  were  still  living. 
So  stubborn  indeed  is  the  proof  of  this 
miracle,  that  even  Gibbon,  who  strives 
to  invalidate  it,  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  general  fact. 

Jerusalem  continued  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  till  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  when  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  celebrated  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia  ;  by  whom  many 
thousands  of  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants were  killed,  or  sold  for  slaves. 
The  Persians,  however,  did  not  hold  it 
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long,  as  they  were  soon  aftex  entirely 
defeated  by  the  emperor  Heraclius; 
who  rescued  Jerusalem,  and  restored 
it,  not  to  the  unhappy  Jews,  who  were 
forbidden  to  come  within  three  miles 
of  it,  but  to  the  Christians. 

A  worse  calamity  was,  however, 
speedily  to  befal  this  ill-fated  city. 
The  Mahommedan  imposture  arose 
about  this  time ;  and  the  fanatics  who 
had  adopted  its  creed,  carried  their 
arms  and  their  religion  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  East.  The  caliph  Omar,  the 
third  from  Mahomet,  invested  the 
city,  which,  after  once  more  suffering 
the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege,  sur- 
rendered on  terms  of  capitulation  in 
the  year  637 ;  and  has  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  period  that 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Crusaders,  been 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  followers  of 
the  false  Prophet.  Omar,  to  his  credit 
be  it  recorded,  set  an  example  on  this 
occasion,  which  it  had  been  well  if 
those  European  zealots  of  the  12th 
century,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
had  copied.  He  religiously  observed 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  permitted  to 
the  Christians  the  use  of  their  churches, 
and  only  requested  to  be  shewn  a  place 
where  he  might  build  a  mosque ; 
when,  as  if  by  another  interposition 
of  Providence,  that  the  abomination  of 
desolation  might  be  complete,  the  pa- 
triarch shewed  him  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  which,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Jews,  the  Christians  had  used  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  filth  of  the  town.  This 
Omar  immediately  set  himself  to  clear 
away,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
mosque,  which  has  stood  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  which  is  considered 
the  second  in  the  Mahommedan  domi- 
nions in  point  of  sanctity,  and  the  first 
for  size  and  mag-nificence.  This  mosque 
has  always  been  resorted  to  by  Mahom- 
medan pilgrims,  whenever  the  route 
to  Mecca  has  by  any  means  been  in- 
terrupted. 

Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  or  Arabian  Saracens, 
until  their  power  being  weakened  by 
the  division  of  their  vast  empire  into 
different  sovereignties,  it  was  finally 
subverted,  at  least  all  to  the  north  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks;  who,  from  Tartary,  gradually 
spread  themselves  over  the  same 
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ground  which  the  Saracens  had  con- 
quered 400years  before.  Jerusalem,with 
the  rest  of  Judsea,  fell  an  easy  prey,  but 
soon  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  of  Egypt ;  whose  caliph  taking 
advantage  of  some  disvmion  among 
the  Turks,  expelled  them  from  Judaea, 
but  was  soon  expelled  himself  by  the 
most  extraordinary  set  of  adventurers 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  nations 
of  Europe,  roused  by  the  eloquent  re- 
presentations of  Peter  of  Amiens  in 
behalf  of  the  distressed  Christians  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  encouraged  by 
Pope  Urban  IL,  united  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  rescuing  that  country 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  Le- 
gion after  legion  of  infatuated  beings, 
under  different  leaders,  poured  into 
Palestine ;  where,  accounting  all  means 
meritorious  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object  of  their  enterprise,  their  history, 
for  near  a  hundred  years,  affords  little 
else  but  a  series  of  treachery,  murder, 
and  bad  faith, — of  wanton  massacres, 
and  broken  treaties, — which  have 
stained  the  Christian  name  with  ever- 
lasting infamy,  and,  compared  with 
which,  the  conduct  of  their  enemies 
was  merciful  and  noble. 

The  first  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cross,  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
sat  down  before  Jerusalem  in  1099; 
which  they  took  on  the  15th  of  July, 
after  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  and  made 
a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants : 
70,000  Musselmen  were  killed  with 
the  sword,  and  all  the  Jews,  the  equal 
objects  of  their  pious  hatred,  they  col- 
lected together  and  burnt.  After  this 
exploit,  Godfrey  was  chosen  king  of 
Jerusalem ;  which,  with  many  sangui- 
nary confiiicts  with  the  Saracens,  was 
held  by  the  Christians  88  years :  when 
Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  had 
subverted  the  government  of  the  ca- 
liphs, having  entirely  subdued  the  rest 
of  Syria,  took  the  city  by  capitulation 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1187,  and  per- 
mitted the  Christians  to  ransom  their 
lives.  About  40  years  after  this,  the 
Egyptian  sultan  Al-Kamet,  a  descend- 
ant of  Saladin,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  secimty  of  his  kingdom,  gave  up 
Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  Frederic  IL, 
on  condition  that  the  walls  should  not 
be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  mosques  should 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Mussel- 
men.    Frederic  submitted  to  be  crown- 
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ed  king  of  a  city  thus  but  half  possess- 
ed, and  returned  to  Europe :  soon  af- 
ter which,  the  Christians,  not  long  to 
be  bound  by  any  ties  with  Mussel- 
men,  rose  upon  the  latter;  but  quickly 
brought  the  exasperated  sultan  of 
Egypt  upon  them,  who  killed  the 
greater  number  of  them,  and  razed 
this  unfortunate  city  once  more  to  the 
ground.  About  50  years  after  this 
event,  the  Western  Cliristians,  who 
had  continued  to  hold  the  maritime 
parts  of  Palestine,  with  Acre  for  their 
capital,  were  totally  and  finally  expel- 
led the  Holy  Land  by  the  sultan  Khalil. 

The  next  transfer  which  Jerusalem 
was  destined  to  sustain  was  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mamelukes,  or  foreign 
slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  Egyptian 
sultans ;  who  had  risen  on  their  mas- 
ters, and  usurped  the  government: 
under  whose  rule  the  city  remained  in 
a  desolate  and  half-ruined  state  about 
260  years ;  when  the  Mameluke  pow  er 
fell  before  that  of  the  Othman  Turks, 
another  horde  of  this  people  who  had 
migrated  from  the  North-East.  Selim, 
the  ninth  emperor  of  this  race,  in  tlie 
year  1516,  took  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem, then  only  inhabited  by  a  few  mi- 
serable Christians,  who  paid  a  large 
tribute  to  the  Mameluke  sultans  of 
Egypt  for  possession  of  theHolySepul- 
chre  ;  from  which  time  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  continued  to  forai  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire — a  prey  to  the 
bigotry,  tyranny,  and  barbarous  policy 
of  that  nation.  "  Often,"  says  Mr. 
Connor,  in  his  journal,  "  as  I  have 
contemplated  Jerusalem,  have  the 
words  of  the  prophet  escaped  my 
lips — when  I  have  felt  the  strains  of 
Jeremiah  to  be  beautifully  pathetic 
and  true,  when  recalled  to  mind  on 
the  spot  that  prompted  his  sacred 
'  Lamentations' — '  How  doth  the  city 
sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people! 
how  is  she  become  as  a  widow  !  She 
that  w  as  great  among  the  nations,  and 
princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is 
she  become  trii)utary !  How  hath  the 
Lord  co\ered  the  daughter  of  Zion 
with  a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast 
down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the 
beauty  of  Israel,  and  remembered  not 
his  footstool  in  the  day  of  his  anger'.'  " 

Having  thus  given  a  general  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  we  come 
now  to  describe  its  ancient  and  prc- 
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sent  situation,  buildings,  topography, 
and  appearance.  Jerusalem,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  built  on  two  hills 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  divided 
by  a  vtdley ;  at  which  valley  the  streets 
on  each  side  ended.  Of  these  hills, 
tliat  which  contained  the  upper  city 
was  the  higher,  and  in  length  the 
more  direct.  This  is  mount  /ion,  the 
ancient  citadel  of  the  Jebusites,  and 
the  city  of  David,  and  w  as  in  the  time 
of  Josephus  called  the  Upper  Market- 
place. I'he  other  hill,  on  which  the 
lower  city  was  built,  was  called  Acra; 
and  is  described  as  being  of  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  or  a  moon  when  she  is 
horned.  Over  against  this  was  a  thii'd 
hill,  naturally  lower  than  Acra,  and 
parted  from  it  by  a  broad  vaUey.  This 
was  Moriah,  or  vision :  a  name  w hicli 
appears  originally  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  range,  from  its  be- 
ing high  land,  and  seen  afar  off,  espe- 
cially from  the  south.  (Gen.  xxii.  2 — 4.) 
On  this  hill  the  Temple  was  built ;  and 
in  order  to  join  it  to  the  city,  the  valley 
between  it  and  Acra  was  filled  up  by 
the  Asmoneans,  by  whom  also  the 
summit  of  the  latter  was  lowered,  that 
the  Temple  might  be  superior  to  it. 
These  hills,  thus  forming  one  city, 
were  surroimded  on  all  sides  except 
the  north  by  steep  and  impassable  pre- 
cipices ;  which,  with  the  fortifications 
rising  from  their  brows,  rendered  the 
place  almost  impregnable,  and  erJoled 
it  to  hold  out  such  lengthened  sieges. 
To  these  three  hills,  as  the  city  became 
more  popidous,  a  fourth  was  added  by 
Agrippa,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
Bezetha,  or  the  new  city.  This  hill 
was  on  the  north  of  Moriah,  and  cut 
off  from  the  Temple,  and  tower  of  An- 
tonia  adjoining  on  to  it,  by  a  deep  val- 
ley ;  which  Josephus  says  was  dug  on 
purpose,  that  the  tower  and  wall  on 
that  side  might  be  more  commanding. 
The  whole  city  was  four  miles  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  defended, 
in  those  parts  most  exposed,  by  three 
walls;  all  the  rest  had  but  one:  so 
says  Josephus.  But  it  is  extremely 
difllicidt  to  trace  these  walls  as  marked 
out  by  him,  for  want  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  points  used  by  him  in  de- 
scriljing  them.  It  appears,  however, 
that  along  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  fronting  the  brook  Cedron 
and  the  valleyof  Jehoshaphat,  from  the 
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north  -eastern  comer  of  Bezetlia  to  the 
south-eastern  one  of  Zion,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  side,  facing 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  so  round 
to  the  tower  of  Hippicus  on  the  west, 
there  was  but  one  wall.  From  this 
point  a  second  was  carried,  by  the  tow- 
er of  Psephina,  rovind  the  west  and 
northern  sides  of  Bezetha,  which  be- 
fore lay  exposed,  till  it  joined  the  old 
wall  at  the  valley  of  Cedron  on  the 
east.  A  third  wall,  described  by  Jose- 
phus  as  the  first,  appears  only  to  have 
included  the  old  town  ;  nor,  according 
to  the  plan  given  by  d'Anville,  the 
whole  of  that.  It  extended,  according 
to  Josephus,  from  the  same  tower  of 
Hippicus  to  a  place  called  Xistus,  and 
from  thence  to  the  western  cloister  of 
the  Temple.  These  walls  were  all  of 
the  most  massive  and  durable  archi- 
tecture, especially  the  oviter  one,  where 
strength  was  most  wanted  ;  which  w as 
begun  by  Agrippa,  who  desisted  from 
its  completion  for  fear  of  displeasing 
the  emperor  Claudius.  It  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  finished  by  the 
Jews  ;  and  at  the  time  that  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  was  20 
cubits  in  height,  and  10  thick,  with 
battlements  of  two  cii.bits,  and  turrets 
of  three  cubits  more;  making  the 
whole  height  of  the  latter  25  cubits, 
or  nearly  38  feet.  It  was  built  (at  least 
Agrippa's  part)  with  stones  20  cubits 
long  and  10  cubits  broad;  that  is,  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  w  all  consisted  of 
but  one  solid  stone ;  a  structure  which 
might  defy  the  force  of  any  warlike 
engines  to  displace.  Many  loftier  and 
more  substantial  towers  than  the  tixr- 
rets  just  mentioned,  were  erected  on 
each  of  the  walls  at  certain  distances, 
furnished  with  every  requisite  for  con- 
venience or  defence.  Of  these,  on  the 
third  or  outer  wall,  are  enumerated 
90,  on  the  middle  wall  40,  and  on  the 
inner  one  60 ;  amongst  which,  the 
tower  of  Psephinus,  of  70  cubits  from 
the  ground;  of  Hippicus,  80  cubits; 
of  Phasael,  of  90  cubits  ;  and  of  Mari- 
amne,  50  cubits — the  three  last  built 
by  Herod  to  the  memory  of  his  bro- 
ther, his  friend,  and  his  wife — were 
the  most  conspicuous.  These  towers 
■were  all  constructed  of  the  same  enor- 
mous blocks  of  stone  as  the  walls  of 
Agrippa,  namely,  20  cubits  in  length, 
10  in  breadth,  and  5  in  depth. 
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In  the  original  wall  constructed  at 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  there  were 
ten  gates,  namely,  four  on  the  east, 
three  on  the  south,  and  three  on  the 
west ;  on  the  north,  none  are  mention- 
ed. The  four  on  the  east,  were — the 
Water  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  26),  near  which 
the  waters  of  Etam  were  discharged 
into  the  brook  Cedron,  after  being 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Temple;  the 
Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  40), 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  from  the  horses  being  led  thro' 
it  to  be  watered;  the  Prison  Gate  (Neh. 
xii.  39),  probably  so  called  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  prison;  and  the  Gate 
Miphkad  (Neh.  iii.  31).  The  three  on 
the  south,  were — the  Sheep  Gate  (Neh. 
iii.  1),  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
from  the  victims  intended  for  sacrifice 
being  led  through  it  to  the  Temple. 
This  gate  was  also  called  the  Gate  of 
Benjamin ;  and  near  it  were  the  tow- 
ers of  Meah  and  Hananeel.  The  Fish 
Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3  &  xii.  39),  also  called 
the  First  Gate ;  and  the  Old  Gate,  or 
Corner  Gate.  (Neh.  iii.  6  &  xii.  39 ;  2 
Kings  xiv.  13;  Jer. xxxi.  38.)  The  three 
on  the  western  side,  were — the  Valley 
Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13),  also  termed  the 
Gate  of  Ephraim.  Above  this  gate 
stood  the  tower  of  Furnaces  (Neh.  iii. 
1 1  &  xii.  38) ;  and  near  it  was  the  Dra- 
gon Well  (Neh.ii.  13),  which  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  figure  of  an 
animal  from  which  the  water  flowed. 
The  Dung  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13),  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  filth  of 
the  beasts  retained  for  sacrifice  being 
carried  through  it  from  the  Temple ; 
and  the  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  which 
probably  received  its  name  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  or 
that  of  Siloam. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  whole 
of  this  description  applies  to  the  city 
as  rebuilt  by,  and  subsequent  to,  Ne- 
hemiah.  Of  the  one  which  existed 
before  the  last  siege  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we  have  no  particular  accoimt, 
except  of  the  Temple.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  built  on  the  exact 
site,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
and  as  near  as  possible  on  the  same 
plan,  as  the  first  city. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  principal  edifices  of  Jerusalem ;  of 
which,  the  Temple  claims  the  first 
notice.     Of  the   original  Temple,  or 
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that  of  Solomon,  a  particular  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  of  the  second,  or  that  of  Zcrub- 
babel,  in  Josephiis:  but  some  further 
explanatory  account  is  desirable  in 
this  place,  and  the  author  has  made 
choice,  in  preference  to  any  which  he 
could  give  himself,  of  that  of  Mr. 
Home ;  which,  with  the  excellent  and 
valuable  illustrations  incorporated 
with  it,  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  the  reader  not  in  possession  of  the 
great  work  of  that  learned  writer. 

"  According  to  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  there  were  three  Temples, 
namely,  the  iirst,  erected  by  Solomon ; 
the  second,  by  Zerabbabel,  and  Joshua 
the  high  priest;  and  the  third,  by  lie- 
rod,  a  few  years  bci'ore  the  birth  of 
Christ.  But  this  opinion  is,  very  pro- 
perly, rejected  by  the  Jews;  who  do 
not  allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  Tem- 
ple, but  only  the  second  Temple  re- 
built: and  this  opinion  corresponds 
with  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  (ch.  ii.  9), 
that  the  glorif  of  this  latter  house,  the 
Temple  built  by  Zerubbabel,  should 
he  (/renter  than  that  of  the  forme)-;  which 
prediction  was  uttered  with  reference 
to  the  Messiah's  honouring  it  with  his 
presence  and  ministry. 

"The  first  Temple  is  that  which 
usually  bears  the  name  of  Solomon ; 
the  materials  for  which  were  provided 
by  David  before  his  death,  though  the 
edifice  was  raised  by  his  son.  It  stood 
on  moixnt  Moriah,  an  eminence  of  the 
mountainous  ridge  in  the  Scriptures 
termed  mount  Zion  (Ps.  cxxxii.  13,14), 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Arau- 
nah,  or  Oman,  the  Jebusite.  (2  Sara, 
xxiv. 23,24;  1  Chron.  xxi.2.5.)  The  plan 
and  the  whole  model  of  this  superb 
structure  were  formed  after  that  of  the 
Tabernacle,  1>Tit  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions. It  was  surrounded,  except  at 
the  front  or  east  end,  by  three  stories 
of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square, 
which  reached  to  half  the  height  of 
the  Temple ;  and  the  front  was  orna- 
mented with  a  magnificent  portico, 
which  rose  to  the  height  of  120  cubits: 
so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  edifice 
was  not  unlike  that  of  some  ancient 
churches,  which  have  a  lofty  tower  in 
the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  running 
along  each  side  of  the  building.  The 
utensils  for  the  sacred  service  w  ere  the 
same;  excepting  that  several  of  them, 
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as  the  altar,  candlestick,  iScc,  were 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  more  spa- 
cious edifice  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. Seven  years  and  six  months 
were  occu])ied  in  the  erection  of  the 
superb  and  magnificent  Temple  of 
Solomon;  by  whom  it  was  dedicated 
(in  the  year  of  the  ^Vorld  3001,  before 
Christ  })9!)),  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
to  the  worship  of  the  Most  High;  who 
on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  to  honour 
it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  mani- 
festiition  of  His  presence.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  describe 
the  proportions  and  several  parts  of 
this  structure ;  but  as  no  two  writers 
scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  a  mi- 
nute description  of  it  is  designedly 
omitted.  It  retained  its  pristine  splen- 
dour only  33  or  34  years ;  when  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple :  and  after  undergoing  subse- 
quent profanations  and  pillages,  this 
stupendous  building  was  finally  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  the  Chaldtcans  un- 
der Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  year  of  the 
World  341(5,  or  before  Christ  584. — 2 
Kings  XXV.  1 3- 1 .5 ;  2  C^hron.  xxx\i.  1 7-20. 

"  After  the  captivity,  the  Temple 
emerged  from  its  ruins,  being  rebuilt 
by  Zerubbabel,  but  with  vastly  inferior 
and  diminished  glory ;  as  appears 
from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men  who 
had  beheld  the  former  structure  in  all 
its  grandevir.  (Ezraiii.  12.)  The  second 
Temjile  was  profaned  by  order  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (A.M.  3837,  B.C. 
1G3),  who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to 
be  discontinued,  and  erected  the  image 
of  Jupiter  Olympus  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-oflering.  In  this  condition  it 
continued  three  years  (1  I\Iac.  i.  62), 
when  Judas  Maccabeus  purified  and 
repaired  it,  and  restored  the  sacrifices 
and  true  worship  of  Jehovah. 

"  Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  the  repairing,  or  rather  f/ra- 
dual  rebuilding,  of  this  second  Tem- 
ple, which  had  become  decayed  in  the 
lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  undertaken 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  9  years 
employed  18,000  workmen  upon  it, 
and  spared  no  expense  to  render  it 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magnitiule, 
splendour,  and  beauty,  to  any  thing 
among  mankind.  Josephus  calls  it  a 
work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that 
had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of,  both 
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for  its  curious  structure  and  its  mag- 
nitude, and  also  for  the  vast  wealth 
expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  for  the 
universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity. 
But  though  Herod  accomplished  his 
original  design  in  the  time  above  spe- 
cified, yet  the  Jews  continued  to  orna- 
ment and  enlarge  it,  expending  the 
sacred  treasure  in  annexing  additional 
buildings  to  it;  so  that  they  might 
with  great  propriety  assert,  that  their 
Temple  had  been  forty  and  six  years 
in  building. — John  ii.  20. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this 
venerable  edifice,  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  by  the  Temple  is  to  be 
understood  not  only  the  fabric  or  house 
itself,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is 
called  the  Temple,  namely,  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  several 
courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Israel- 
ites, but  also  all  the  numerous  cham- 
bers and  rooms  which  this  prodigious 
edifice  comprehended ;  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respective  degTee  of 
holiness,  increasing  in  proportion  to 
its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies. 
This  remark  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture should  be  led  to  suppose,  that 
whatever  is  there  said  to  be  transact- 
ed in  the  Temple,  was  actually  done 
in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice. 
To  this  infinite  number  of  apartments 
into  which  the  Temple  was  disposed, 
our  Lord  refers  (John  xiv.  2) ;  and  by 
a  very  striking  and  magnificent  simile, 
borrowed  from  them,  he  represents 
those  numerous  seats  and  mansions 
of  heavenly  bliss  which  his  Fa  therms 
house  contained,  and  which  were  pre- 
pared for  the  everlasting  abode  of  the 
righteous.  The  imagery  is  singularly 
beavUiful  and  happy,  when  considered 
as  an  allusion  to  the  Temple,  which 
our  Lord  not  uufrequently  called  his 
Father''s  house. 

"  The  second  Temple,  originally 
built  by  Zerubbabel  after  the  capti- 
vity, and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed 
in  several  respects  from  that  erected 
by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed  in 
others. 

"The  Temple  erected  by  Solomon 
was  more  splendid  and  magnificent 
than  the  second  Temple,  which  was 
deficient  in  five  remarkable  things 
that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
firsti — these  were,  the  ark  and  the 
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mercy-seat, — the  Shechinah,  or  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  presence,  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies, — the  sacred  fire 
on  the  altar,  which  had  been  first  kin- 
dled from  heaven, — the  urim  and 
thummim, — and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. But  the  second  Temple  sur- 
passed the  first  in  glory;  being  ho- 
noured by  the  frequent  presence  of 
our  divine  Saviour,  agreeably  to  the 
prediction  of  Haggai  (ch.  ii.  9).  Both, 
however,  were  erected  upon  the  same 
site,  a  very  hard  rock,  encompassed  by 
a  very  frightful  precipice ;  and  the 
foundation  was  laid  with  incredible 
expense  and  labour.  The  superstruc- 
ture was  not  inferior  to  this  great 
work :  the  height  of  the  Temple-wall, 
especially  on  the  south  side,  was  stu- 
pendous. In  the  lowest  places  it  was 
300  cubits,  or  450  feet,  and  in  some 
places  even  greater.  This  most  mag- 
nificent pile  was  constructed  with  hard 
white  stones  of  prodigious  magnitude. 

"  I'he  Temple  itself,  strictly  so  call- 
ed (which  comprised  the  portico,  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies), 
formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred 
edifice  on  mount  Moriah,  being  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  courts,  making  a 
square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 
It  was  entered  through  nine  gates, 
which  were  on  every  side  thickly  coat- 
ed with  gold  and  silver;  but  there 
was  one  gate  without  the  holy  house, 
which  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  the 
most  precious  metal  in  ancient  times, 
and  which  far  surpassed  the  others  in 
beauty.  For  while  these  were  of  equal 
magnitude,  the  gate  composed  of  Co- 
rinthian brass  was  much  larger;  its 
height  being  50  cubits,  and  its  doors 
40  cubits,  and  its  ornaments  both  of 
gold  and  sUver  being  far  more  costly 
and  massive.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  '  gate  called  Beautiful '  in 
Acts  iii.  2,  where  Peter  and  John,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  healed  a  man  who 
had  been  lame  from  his  birth. 

"  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  en- 
compassed the  holy  house  and  the 
other  courts,  was  named  the  Coiirt  of 
the  Gentiles;  because  the  latter  were 
allowed  to  enter  inio  it,  but  were  pro- 
hibited from  advancing  further.  It 
was  sun'ounded  by  a  range  of  porti- 
coes or  cloisters,  above  which  were 
galleries,  or  apartments,  supported  by 
pillars  of  white  marble,  each  consist- 
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ing  of  a  single  piece,  and  25  cubits  in 
height.  One  of  these  was  called  SoId- 
vi'm\'i  Porch,  or  Tpidzzii,  because  it  stood 
on  a  vast  terrace,  which  he  had  origi- 
nall}'  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  400 
cubits  high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
area  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  in- 
tended building;  and  as  this  terrace 
was  the  only  work  of  .Solomim's  that 
remained  in  the  second  Temple,  the 
piazza  which  stood  upon  it  retained 
the  name  of  that  j^rince.  Here  it  was 
that  our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication  (.lohn  x.  2:));  and  that 
the  lame  man,  when  healed  by  Peter 
and  John,  glorified  (Jod  before  aU  the 
people.  (Actsiii.  11.)  This  superb  por- 
tico is  termed  the  royal  portico  by 
Josephus,  who  represents  it  as  the 
noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being 
elevated  to  such  a  prodigious  height, 
that  no  one  could  look  down  from  its 
flat  roof  to  the  valley  below,  without 
being  seized  with  dizziness  ;  the  sight 
not  reaching  to  such  an  immeasurable 
depth.  The  south-east  comer  of  the 
roof  of  this  portico,  where  the  height 
was  the  greatest,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Trrepu^ioj',  pinnacle,  or  extreme 
angle,  whence  Satan  tempted  our  Savi- 
our to  precipitate  himself  (Matt.  iv.  5 ; 
Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot 
where  it  was  predicted  that  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  or  the  Roman 
ensigns,  should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  portico  was 
situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Temple,  opposite  to  the  mount  of 
Olives,  where  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
have  sat  when  his  disciples  came  to 
shew  hini  the  grandeur  of  its  various 
buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they 
were,  he  said,  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  one  stone  should  not  be  left 
upon  another.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  ITiis 
outer  court  being  assigned  to  the  Gen- 
tile proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not 
worship  in  it  themselves,  conceived 
that  it  might  lawfully  be  put  to  pro- 
fane uses :  for  here  we  lind  that  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  animals  for  sacri- 
fices, and  also  the  money-changers, 
had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus 
Christ,  awing  them  into  submission 
by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his 
person  and  behaviour,  expelled  them ; 
telling  them  that  it  was  the  liouse  of 
prayer  for  all  nations,  and  that  it  had  a 
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relative  sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be 
profaned. — Matt.  xxi.  12,  13 ;  Mark 
xi.  15—17. 

"  Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
stood  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  divid- 
ed into  two  parts  or  courts ;  the  outer 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women, 
and  the  inner  one  to  the  men.  The 
court  of  the  women  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low 
stone  wall  or  partition,  of  elegant  con- 
struction, on  which  stood  pillars  at 
equal  distances,  with  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  importing  that  no 
alien  should  enter  into  the  Holy  Place. 
To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most  evidently 
alludes  in  Ephes.  ii.  13,  14:  'But  now 
in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes 
were  far  oft",  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ:  for  he  is  our  peace, 
who  hath  made  both  one  (united  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church), 
and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  us ;'  having 
abolished  the  law  of  ordinances,  by 
which,  as  by  the  wall  of  separation, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  only 
kept  asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In 
this  court  was  the  treasury,  over 
against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld 
how  the  peojile  threw  their  voluntary 
offerings  into  it,  for  furnishing  the 
victims  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  sacrifices. — Mark  xii.  41 ;  John 
viii.  20. 

"  From  the  court  of  the  women, 
which  was  on  higher  ground  than  that 
of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent 
of  15  steps  into  the  inner  or  men's 
court:  and  so  called  because  it  was 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the 
male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts, 
collectively  termed  the  Court  of  the 
Israelites,  were  the  people  praying, 
each  apart  by  himself,  for  the  pardon 
of  his  sins,  while  Zacharias  was  offer- 
ing incense  within  the  sanctuary. — 
Luke  i.  10. 

"  Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites 
was  that  of  the  priests,  which  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one 
cubit  in  height,  lliis  enclosure  sur- 
rounded the  alt;ir  of  burnt-offerings, 
and  to  it  the  people  brought  their  ob- 
lations and  sacrifices  ;  but  the  priests 
alone  were  pennitted  to  enter  it.  From 
this  court  12  steps  ascended  to  the 
Temple,  strictly  so  called;  which  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  portico, 
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the  puter  sanctuary,  and  the  holy 
place.  In  the  portico  was  suspended 
the  splendid  votive  offerings  made 
hy  the  piety  of  various  individuals. 
Amongst  other  treasures,  there  was  a 
golden  tahle  given  by  Pompey,  and 
several  golden  vines  of  exquisite  work- 
manship as  well  as  of  immense  size ; 
for  Josephus  relates,  that  there  were 
clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he 
adds,  that  all  around  were  fixed  up, 
and  displayed,  the  spoils  and  trophies 
taken  hy  Herod  from  the  Barbarians 
and  Arabians.  These  votive  offerings, 
it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  for  when  Jesus  Christ  was  sit- 
ting on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  his 
disciples  called  his  attention  to  the 
Temple,  they  pointed  out  to  him  the 
gifts  \^ith  which  it  was  adorned-  (Luke 
xxi.  5.)  This  porch  had  a  very  large 
portal  or  gate,  which,  instead  of  fold- 
ing-doors, was  furnished  with  a  costly 
Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that 
mystically  denoted  the  universe.  From 
this  the  sanctuari/,  or  holy  place,  was 
sepai'ated  from  the  holy  of  holies  by  a 
double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion ;  thus  emble- 
matically pointing  out  that  the  separa- 
tion between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was 
abolished;  and  that  the  privilege  of 
the  high  priest  was  communicated  to 
all  mankind,  who  might  henceforth 
have  access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
through  the  one  great  Mediator,  Jesus 
Christ.  (Heb.  x.  19—22.)  The  holy  of 
holies  was  20  cubits  square :  into  it  no 
person  was  admitted  but  the  high 
priest,  who  entered  it  once  a  year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement. — Exod. 
XXX.  10;  Levit.  xvi.  2,  15,34;  Heb. 
ix.  2—7. 

"  Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred 
edifice  was,  it  was  infinitely  surpassed 
in  splendour  by  the  inner  temple,  or 
sanctuary.  Its  appearance,  according 
to  Josephus,  had  every .  thing  that 
could  strike  the  mind  or  astonish  the 
sight:  for  it  was  covered  on  every 
side  with  plates  of  gold  ;  so  that  when 
the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so 
strong  and  dazzling  an  effulgence, 
that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was 
obliged  to  turn  away,  being  no  more 
able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers 
who  were  approaching,  it  appeared  at 
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a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered 
with  snow,  for  where  it  was  not  deco- 
rated with  plates  of  gokl,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glistering.  On  the 
top  it  had  sharp  pointed  sjsikes  of  gold, 
to  prevent  any  bird  from  resting  upon 
it,  and  polluting  it.  There  were,  con- 
tinues the  Jewish  historian,  in  that 
building,  several  stones  which  w  ere  45 
cubits  in  length,  5  in  height,  and  6  in 
breadth.  '  When  all  these  things  are 
considered,  how  natural  is  the  excla- 
mation of  the  disciples,  when  viewing 
this  immense  building  at  a  distance: 
Master,  see  what  manner  of  stones 
{iTOTairoL  \i^oi,  what  very  large  stones) 
and  what  buildings  are  here!  (Mark 
xiii.  1) :  and  how  wonderful  is  the  de- 
claration of  our  Lord  upon  this,  how 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  race  of  men  who  were  then  living 
should  cease  to  exist !  Seest  thou  these 
great  buildings  P  There  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be 
throum  down.''  (Harwood's  Introduc.  to 
New  Test.)  Improbable  as  this  predic- 
tion must  have  appeared  to  the  disci- 
ples at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of 
about  30  years  after,  it  was  exactly  ac- 
complished; and  this  most  magnifi- 
cent Temple,  which  the  Jews  had  lite- 
rally turned  into  a  den  of  thieves, 
through  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  upon  that  wicked  and  abandoned 
nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  A.D.  73  (or  70  of  the  vulgar 
ffira),  on  the  same  month,  and  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month,  when  Solo- 
mon's Temple  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Babylonians ! 

"  Both  the  first  and  second  Temples 
were  contemplated  by  the  Jews  with 
the  highest  reverence  :  of  their  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  first  Temple, 
and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose  walls 
it  was  built,  we  ha\e  several  instances 
in  those  Psalms  which  v\ere  composed 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and 
of  their  profound  veneration  for  the 
second  Temple,  we  have  repeated  ex- 
amples in  the  New  Testament.  They 
could  not  bear  any  disrespectful  or 
dishonourable  thing  to  be  said  of  it. 
The  least  injuriovis  slight  of  it,  real  or 
apprehended,  instantly  awakened  all 
the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  in 
the  course  of  his  public  instructions, 
happening  to  say,  '  Destroy  this  tem- 
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pie,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
tip  again'  (John  ii.  19),  it  was  con- 
strued into  a  contemptuous  disrespect, 
designedly  thrown  out  against  the 
Temple:  his  words  instantly  descend- 
ed into  the  heart  ol"  a  Jew,  and  kept 
rankling  there  for  several  years;  for 
upon  his  trial,  this  declaration,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew  ever  to 
forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately 
alleged  against  him,  as  big  with  the 
most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety: 
they  told  the  court  they  had  heard 
him  publicly  assert,  '  I  am  able  to  de- 
stroy this  temple.'  (Matt.xxvi.61.)  The 
rancour  and  ^  irulence  they  had  con- 
ceived against  him  for  this  speech, 
which  they  im:igined  had  been  le\  el- 
led  against  the  Temple,  was  not  sof- 
tened by  all  the  affecting  circumstances 
of  that  excruciating  and  wretched 
death  they  saw  him  die :  even  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  tri- 
umph, scorn,  and  exultation,  they  up- 
braided him  with  it,  contemptuously 
shaking  their  heads,  and  saying.  Thou 
that  desfroi/est  the  Temple,  and  huildest 
it  in  three  dai/s,  save  thi/self!  If  thou  he 
the  Son  of  God,  come  doivn  from  the 
cross ! — Matt,  xxvii.  40. 

"  The  superstitious  veneration  which 
this  people  had  for  their  Temple,  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  account  of  Ste- 
phen. When  his  adversaries  were  baf- 
fled and  confounded  by  that  superior 
wisdom  and  those  distingiiished  gifts 
which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  ex- 
asperated at  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  them,that  they  suborned  persons  to 
swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak 
blasphemy  against  Moses  and  against 
God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  Jew  ish  clergy,  the 
holy  man  was  seized,  dragged  away, 
and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Here  the  false  witnesses,  whom  they 
had  procured,  stood  up  and  said,  This 
person  before  you  is  continually  utter- 
ing the  most  reproachful  expressions 
against  this  sacred  place,  meaning  the 
Temple.  (Acts  vi.  13.)  This  was  blas- 
phemy not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judi- 
cature composed  of  high  priests  and 
scribes  would  never  forgive  such 
impiety. 

"  'Ilius,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went 
into  the  Temple  to  give  public  notice, 
as  w  as  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  hav- 
ing purified  and  bound  himself  with  a 
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religious  vow  along  with  four  other 
persons,  declaring  the  time  when  this 
vow  was  made,  and  the  oblations  he 
would  offer  lor  every  one  of  them  at 
his  own  expense  when  the  time  of  their 
vow-  was  accomplished,  some  Jews  of 
7\sia  IMinor,  when  the  seven  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  were  almost  com- 
pleted, happening  to  sec  him  in  the 
Temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
sight  of  such  apprehended  profana- 
tion, immediately  excited  the  popu- 
lace, w ho  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him, 
and  instantly  seized  him,  \ehemently 
exclaiming,  '  Men  of  J  srael,  help !  this 
is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  every 
where  against  the  people  (the  Jews), 
and  the  law,  and  this  ]>lace ;  and  fur- 
ther, brought  (xreeks  into  the  Temple, 
and  hatli  polluted  this  holy  place.' 
(Acts  xxi.  28.)  They  said  this,  because 
they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophi- 
mus,  an  Ephesian,  along  with  him  in 
the  city,  and  they  instantly  concluded 
he  had  brought  him  into  the  Temjile. 
Upon  this  the  w  hole  city  was  immedi- 
.ately  raised ;  all  the  people  at  once 
rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  drag- 
ged him  out  of  the  Temple,  whose 
doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  de- 
termined to  murder  him,  news  was 
carried  to  the  Roman  tribune  that  the 
whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The 
uproar  now  raised  among  the  Jews, 
and  their  determined  resolution  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a 
person  who  had  spoken  disrespectfidly 
of  the  Temple,  and  who  they  appre- 
hended had  wantonly  profaned  it  by 
introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify  and 
illustrate  the  declaration  of  Philo,  that 
it  was  certain  and  inevitable  death  for 
any  person  who  was  not  a  Jew  to  set 
his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the 
Temple. 

"  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  ap- 
pears, from  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  sol- 
diers w  ho  guarded  the  Temple,  to  pre- 
vent any  distm'bances  during  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  num- 
ber of  priests  and  Levites.  To  this 
guard  Pilate  referred,  when  he  said  to 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who 
waited  upon  him  to  desire  he  would 
make  the  se]iulchre  seciure,  Ye  have  a 
watch,  (JO  your  irai/,  and  make  it  as  se- 
cure as  i/e  can.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  Over 
these  guards  one  person  had  the  su- 
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preme  command,  who  in  several  places 
is  called  the  captain  of  the  Temple,  or 
officer  of  the  Temple-gaxard.  '  And  as 
they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests 
and  the  captain  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Sadducees  came  upon  them.'  (Acts 
iv.  1  &  V.  25, 26 ;  John  xviii.  12.)  Jose- 
phus  mentions  such  an  officer." 

There  were  few  public  edifices  in 
Jerusalem  besides  the  Temple  which 
merit  a  particular  description.  Those 
most  connected  with  Scriptvu'e  history, 
are  the  Palace  of  Herod,  and  the  Tower 
of  Antonia.  The  former  is  described 
byJosephus  as  larg^er  than  the  Temple 
itself  It  was  built  in  the  upper  city, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  30  cubits 
high ;  and  was  equally  imposing  from 
its  architectural  magnificence,  and  the 
splendoiu'  and  convenience  of  its  in- 
ternal decorations  and  arrangements. 
(De  Bell.  Jud.,  lib.  i.  c.  21 ;  lib.  v.  c.  4.) 
This  palace  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  procurators  when 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  such  provincial 
residences  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Pretoria,  this  was  the  prsetorium,  or 
judg-ment-hall  of  Pilate.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27;  Mark  XV.  16;  John  xviii.  28.)  In 
the  front  of  the  palace  was  the  tribu- 
nal or  "judgment-seat,"  where  the 
procurators  sat  to  hear  and  determine 
causes ;  and  where  Pilate  was  seated 
at  the  trial  of  our  Saviour.  This  was 
a  raised  pavement  of  Mosaic  work 
(\i6nspoDrov),  called  in  the  Hebrew  Gab- 
batha,  or  an  elevated  place. 

The  tower  of  Antonia  stood  on  a 
steep  rock,  adjoining  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Temple;  on  the  same 
spot  where  the  citadel  was  built  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  keep  the  Jews 
in  awe.  This  citadel  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  them,  and  the  rock  cut 
down,  that  it  might  not,  as  before,  be 
superior  to  the  Temple.  (Josep.  Antiq. 
Jud.,  lib.  xiii.  c.  6.)  It  was  rebuilt  on 
the  reduced  site  by  the  Maccabees 
{ibid.,  lib.  xv.  c.  11);  and  afterwards 
repaired  and  strengthened  by  Herod, 
who  made  it  at  once  a  palace  and  a 
fortress,  in  which  a  Roman  legion  was 
constantly  kept,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Antonia,  from  his  friend  Antonius, 
or  Mark  Antony,  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple name  of  The  Tower,  which  by  way 
of  eminence  it  was  called  before.  This 
citadel,  notwithstanding  the  pains  the 
Jews  had  taken  to  level  the  ground, 
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by  its  loftiness  still  overlooked  the 
outer  courts  of  the  Temple  ;  and  com- 
municated with  its  cloisters,  by  means 
of  secret  passages,  through  which  the 
soldiers  could  enter  and  quell  any 
tumults,  which  were  always  appre- 
hended at  the  times  of  the  great  fes- 
tivals. It  was  to  a  guard  of  these  sol- 
diers that  Pilate  referred  the  .Jews  as 
a  "  watch"  for  the  sepiUchre  of  Christ. 
This  tower  was  also  the  "  castle"  into 
which  St.  Paul  was  carried  when  the 
Jews  rose  against  him  in  the  Temple, 
and  were  aboiit  to  kill  him  ;  and  where 
he  gave  his  able  and  manly  account  of 
his  conversion  and  conduct.  (Acts 
xxi.  27—40  &  xxii.  1  to  the  end.)  The 
Temple,  with  the  tower  of  Antonia, 
was,  in  fact,  the  capitol  and  place 
cVarmes  of  Jerusalem. 

We  have  now  a  difficult  though 
highly  interesting  task  to  perform; 
namely,  to  trace  the  rehition  and  agTce- 
ment  of  the  present  site  of  Jerusalem 
with  that  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  to 
examine  critically  its  antiquities,  the 
situation  of  its  diff'erent  parts,  the 
bearings  of  its  walls  and  extent,  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  hills  on 
which  it  is  represented  to  have  stood. 
These  have  been  received  very  much 
upon  trust.  But  although  the  works 
of  art  remain  not,  to  g-uide  us,  the  face 
of  nature  stands  unchanged :  the  hills 
rear  their  brows  in  the  same  places 
where  they  frowned  in  the  days  of 
Solomon;  the  fountains  issue  from 
the  same  springs ;  and  the  brooks 
flow  in  the  same  valleys.  Travellers 
and  monks  may  have  moulded  the 
position  of  walls,  of  palaces,  or  of 
tombs,  to  their  respective  fancies ; 
but  the  great  features  of  Nature  will 
bend  to  the  theories  of  neither. 

The  ground  on  which  the  modern 
city  stands,  diffiers  materially  from 
that  occupied  by  the  ancient  one. 
Mount  Sion,  so  called,  which  is  in 
reality  little  more  than  an  extension 
of  the  hill  of  Acra,  and  was  foiinerly 
a  part  of  the  city,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
cluded; and  Calvary,  once  without 
the  walls,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town ;  while  the  filling  up  of  the 
vaUey  which  divided  the  hiUs  of  Acra 
and  Moriah,  has  obliterated  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  original 
site  of  the  city. 

With  this  general  statement  of  the 
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disposition  of  the  parts  of  Jerusalem, 
unci  the    limitation   of  its    southern 
boimdary   at  the   supposed  valley  of 
Ilinnom,  most  travellers  and  f^eogra- 
phers  have  been  satisfied.     The  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  has,  indeed,  re- 
mained on  the  same  footing,  namely, 
the  traditions  and  descriptions  of  the 
monkish   guides,    from   the    time   of 
.Sandys  to   the  present   day.      Every 
traveller  who  has  visited  it,  prepared 
with  the  account  of  some  former  one, 
and  receiving  the  same  intei-pretations 
on  the  S2)0t,  has  passed,  without  exa- 
mination, and  sanctioned  by  rejieti- 
tion,  the  errors  of  the  lirst.   There  are 
two  travellers  of  note,  however,  who 
have  broken  the  trammels  of  preju- 
dice and  of  time,  and  have  ventured 
to    examine    for    themselves ;     from 
whom  it  appears  highly  probable,  that 
the  southern  extension  of  the  city  has 
been  mismiderstood,  and  the  trueSion 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  entirely  over- 
looked.    Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham,who  have  investigated  more  close- 
ly than  other  travellers  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  suppose  a  hill  on  the 
south  of  that  generally  considered  as 
mount  Sion,  and  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  taken  for  that  of 
Hinnom,  to  be  the  true  Sion.     This 
hill  is  the  one  usually  described  as 
the  mountain  of  Corruption,  or  of  Of- 
fence, so  called  from  Solomon's  idola- 
try ;  and  the  valley  which  separates  it 
from  the  supposed  Sion,  as  that  of 
Hinnom,  or  Gehinnom.     But  as  Jose- 
phus  describes  but  one  valley  after  the 
filling  up  of  that  between  Acra  and 
Moriah   by  the  Asmoneans,  namely, 
that  of  the  Cheesemongers,  or  Tyro- 
poeon,  which  united  at  the  fountain  of 
Siloam  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
and  as  this  supposed  valley  of  Gehin- 
nom  is  the  only  one  which  answers  to 
that  description  ;  and  further,  as  this 
hill  alone  has  the  distinct  outline,  and 
superior  elevation,  which  we  are  uni- 
versally given  to  undersUind  the  cita- 
del of  Sion  possessed ;  it  has  ccrtiunly 
very  strong  claims  to  be  considered  as 
such.     Before  citing  the  opinions  of 
the  above  writers,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  clearly  luiderstood  that 
every  representation  of  Sion  in  Scrip- 
ture implies  a  hill  distinct  from,  and 
loftier  than  the  groiuid  on  which  the 
lower  city  stood.     It  was  the  hill  or 
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ciUidel    of  Jehus,    the    "  castle"    or 
"  strong-hold"  of  Sion,"  which,  from 
its  insulated  and  impregnable  nature, 
the  Israelites  were  unable  to  take  for 
400  years  after  they  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  lower  city  (2  Sam.  v. ;  1 
Chron.  xi.) :  it  was  the  crowning  emi- 
nence of  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood ;  and  from  which  the  whole  was 
denominated  after  its  name.  (Ps.cxxxii. 
13, 14.)     But  no  marked  division  or 
superiority  of  height  which  can  ex- 
plain such  a  pre-eminence  of  character, 
and  such  an  uncommon  power  of  de- 
fence, as  are  here  represented,  distin- 
guishes the  hill  commonly  received  as 
that  of  Sion.     It  is  fiurthcr  to  be  re- 
marked, that  Josephus  describes   the 
city  as  seated  on  two  principal  liiUs 
only,  with  one  principal   intervening 
valley,  namely,   that  of  the  Cheese- 
mongers,  or  TjTopason,   joining  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  as  already  stated.     He  also 
expressly  mentions  the  itpper  city  as 
situated  on  the  one,  and  the  loicer  eiti/ 
on  the  other — relative  terms  certainly, 
but  of  little  meaning  when  applied  to 
the  slight  inclination  of  the  uncleft 
ground   on  which   the  modem   city, 
with  its  allotted  part  of  Sion,  stands. 
Let  us  now  see  the  additional  argu- 
ments   by  which   the  two  travellers 
above  mentioned  maintain  their  posi- 
tion:   amongst    which,  the   foremost 
and  most  conclusive  are  derived  from 
the   sepulclures  and    ruined    edifices 
found  at  the  base  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  southern  hiU;  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  reconciling  the  present  con- 
fined site  of  the  city  witli  the  dimen- 
sions and  population  anciently  assign- 
ed to  it. 

"  It  was  this  resolve,"  says  Dr.  Clarke 
(namely,  that  of  breaking  from  the 
monkish  instructors),  "  and  the  deter- 
mination of  using  our  own  eyes,  in- 
stead of  peering  through  the  specta- 
cles of  priests,  that  led  to  tlie  disco- 
very of  antiquities  undescribed  by  any 
author ;  and  marvellous  it  is,  consider- 
ing their  magnitude,  and  the  scruti- 
nizing inquiry  which  liiis  been  so  often 
directed  to  every  object  of  the  place, 
that  these  antiquities  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  It  is  possible  that 
their  position,  and  the  tenor  of  their 
in.scriptions,  may  serve  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  situation  of  Sion,  and 
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the  topography  of  the  ancient  city. 
This,  however,  will  be  a  subject  for  the 
investigation  of  future  travellers.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  barely 
mentioning  their  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  discovery.  We 
had  been  to  examine  the  hill  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Sion :  it  is  si- 
tuated upon  the  south  side  of  Jerusa- 
lem, part  of  it  being  excluded  by  the 
wall  of  the  present  city,  which  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  mount.  If  this  be 
indeed  movuit  Sion,  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning it,  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  it,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter ;  for  such  labours  were  actually 
going  on  when  we  arrived.  Here  the 
Turks  have  a  mosque  over  what  they 
call  the  tomb  of  David.  No  Christian 
can  gain  admittance ;  and  as  we  did 
not  choose  to  loiter  among  the  other 
legendary  sanctities  of  the  mount, 
having  qviitted  the  city  by  what  is  call- 
ed the  '  Sion  Gate,'  we  descended  into 
a  dingle  or  trench,  called  Tophet,  or 
Gehinnon,  by  Sandys.  As  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  this  narrow  dale,  sloping 
towards  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  we 
observed  upon  the  sides  of  the  opposite 
mountain,which  appears  to  be  the  same 
called  by  Sandys  the  '  hill  of  Offence,' 
facing  mount  Sion,  a  number  of  exca- 
vations in  the  rock,  similar  to  those 
already  described  among  the  ruins  of 
Telmessus,  in  the  gvilf  of  Glaucus ; 
and  answering  to  the  account  publish- 
ed by  Shaw  of  the  Crypto  of  Laodicea, 
Jebilee,  and  Tortosa.  We  rode  towards 
them ;  their  situation  being  very  little 
elevated  above  the  bottom  of  the  din- 
gle, upon  its  southern  side.  When  we 
arrived,  we  instantly  recognised  the 
sort  of  sepulchres  which  had  so  much 
interested  us  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
alighting  from  our  horses,  found  that 
we  shorild  have  ample  employment  in 
their  examination.  They  were  all  of 
the  same  kind  of  workmanship,  exhi- 
biting a  series  of  subterranean  cham- 
bers, hewn  with  marvellous  art,  each 
containing  one,  or  many  repositories 
for  the  dead,  like  cisterns  carved  in 
the  rock  upon  the  sides  of  those  cham- 
bers. The  doors  were  so  low,  that  to 
look  into  any  one  of  them,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  stoop,  and  in  some  instances 
to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  knees : 
these  doors  were  also  grooved,  for  the 
reception  of  immense  stones,  once 
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squared  and  fitted  to  the  grooves,  by 
way  of  closing  the  entrances.   Of  such 
a  nature  were,  indisputably,  the  tombs 
of  the  sons  of  Heth,  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  of  Lazarus,  and  of  Christ.  This 
has  been  also  proved  by  Shaw ;  bvit 
the  subject  has  been  more  satisfacto- 
rily elucidated  by  the  learned  Cluares- 
mius,  in  his  dissertation  concerning 
ancient  sepulchres.     The   cemeteries 
of  the  ancients  were  universally  ex- 
cluded  from  the  precincts   of  their 
cities;  which  is  evident  from  a  view 
of  the  ruins  of  all  ancient  cities  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  left 
by  authors  concerning  their  mode  of 
burial.  In  order,  therefore,  to  account 
for  the  seeming  contradiction  implied 
by  the   situation  of    the   place  now 
shewn  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Messiah, 
it  is  pretended  that  it  was  originally 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem; although  a  doubt  must  neces- 
sarily arise  as  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
space  for  the  population  of  the  city, 
between  a  boundary  so  situated,  and 
the  hill  which  is  now  called  mount 
Sion.    The  sepulchres  we  are  describ- 
ing, carry,  in  their  very  nature,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  their  being  situated 
out  of  the  ancient  city,  as  they  are 
now  out  of  the  modem.    They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  those  tombs, 
commonly  called  the  '  sepulchres  of  the 
kimjs,'  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  believ- 
ed to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  He- 
lena, queen  of  Adiabene.  What,  there- 
fore, are  they  ?  Some  of  them,  from  their 
magnificence,  and  the  immense  labour 
necessary  to  form  the  numerous  repo- 
sitories they  contain,  might  lay  claim 
to  regal  honours;    and  there  is  one 
which  appears  to  have  been  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  inhuming  a  sin- 
gle individual.     The  Karsean  Jews,  of 
all  other  the  most  tenacious  in  adher- 
ing to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  in 
the  practice  of  bringing  their  dead  to 
this  place  for   interment ;    although 
this  fact  was  not  wanted  to  prove  it  an 
ancient  Jewish  cemetery,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel.     The  sepulchres 
themselves,  according  to  the  ancient 
practice,  are  stationed  in  the  midst  of 
gardens."     The   learned  author  then 
goes  on  to  conjecture  that  among  these 
sepulchres  is  to  be  sought  that  of  Jo- 
seph of  Ariraathea ;  but  as  this  anti- 
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cipates  a  subject  which  must  come 
under  a  separate  examination,  it  may 
be  passed  over  for  the  present.  He 
then  observes,  "  Upon  all  the  sepul- 
chres at  the  base  of  this  mount — which, 
as  '  the  place  of  a  skull,'  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Gospel  for  callinsi^ 
either  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  whether 
the  place  of  crucifixion  or  not — there 
are  inscriptions,  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Greek.  The  Hebrew  inscriptions  are 
the  most  effaced ;  of  these  it  is  dillicult 
to  make  any  tolerable  copy.  Besides 
the  injuries  they  have  sustained  by 
time,  they  have  been  covered  by  some 
carbonaceous  subsUuice,  either  bitu- 
minous or  fumid,  which  rendered  the 
task  of  transcribing  them  yet  more  ar- 
duous. The  Greek  inscriptions  are 
brief  and  legible,  consisting  of  im- 
mense letters  deeply  carved  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  either  over  the  door, 
or  by  the  side  of  the  sepulchres.  Upon 
the  first  are  observed  these  characters: 
TH2  AriAS 

2mN. 
Of  The  Holy 

SlON. 

Having  entered  by  the  door  of  this 
sepulchre,  we  found  a  spacious  cham- 
ber cut  in  the  rock,  connected  with  a 
series  of    other   subterranean   apart- 
ments, one  leading  into  another,  and 
containing  an  extensive  range  of  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead,  as  in  those  ex- 
cavations before  alluded  to  (but  which 
appear  of  more  recent  date),  lying  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  more  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  city,  and 
also  as  in  the  Cri/ptce  of  the  Necropo- 
lis, near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.    Oppo- 
site to  the  entrance,  but  lower  down 
in  the  rock,  a  second  and  a  similar 
aperture  led  to  another  chamber  be- 
yond the  first.     Having  reached  the 
extremity  of  this  second  chamber,  we 
covdd  proceed  no  farther,  owing  to  the 
rubbish  which  obstructed  our  passage. 
Perhaps  the  removal  of  this  may,  at 
some  future  period,  lead  to  other  dis- 
coveries.    It  was  evident  th<at  we  had 
not  attained  the  remotest  part  of  these 
caverns."     Over  the  entrance  of  this 
and  of  other  sepulchres   were  Greek 
inscriptions,  nearly  similar  to  the  one 
already  given.    By  the  sides  of  others, 
were  Hebrew  inscriptions  too  illegible 
to  be  interpreted.  One  remarkable  and 
"  fair  sepulchre,  containing  a  reposi- 
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tory  upon  one  side  only,  for  a  single 
body,"  is  selected  by  Dr.  Clarke,  still 
imagining  this  to  be  the  Golgotha  of 
.Scriptiu'e,  as  the  probable  tomb  of  our 
Savioiu".  It  is  situated  some  way  up 
the  declivity,  exactly  opposite  to  that 
which  is  now  called  mount  Sion  ;  and 
has  on  it  the  same  inscription,  in 
Greek,  Of  The  Holy  Sion. 

"  All  the  face  of  this  mountain,"  ob- 
serves our  author,  "  along  the  dingle, 
supposed  to  be  the  vale  of  Gchiunon  by 
Sandys,  is  marked  by  similar  excava- 
tions.    Some  of  these  did  not  escape 
his  searching  eye  ;  although  he  neg- 
lected  to  observe   their  inscriptions, 
probably   from    keeping    the    beaten 
track  of  pilgrims  going  from  mount 
Sion  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  neg- 
lecting to  cross  the  valley  in  order  to 
examine  them  more  nearly.     The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  by  ruined 
walls  and  the  remains  of  sumptuous 
edifices:  these  he  also  noticed;  but  he 
does    not  even   hint  at  their   origin. 
Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  for  intel- 
ligence ;  and  future  travellers  will  be 
aware  of  the  immense  field  of  inquiry 
which  so  many  undescribed  remains 
belonging  to  Jerusalem  offer  to  their 
observation.     If  the  foundations  and 
ruins  as  of  a  citadel  may  be  traced  all 
over  this  eminence,  the  probability  is, 
that  this  was  the  real  mount  Sion; 
that  the  Gehiunon  of  Sandys,  and  of 
many  other  writers,  was  in  fact  the 
valley  of  Millo,  called  Tyropoeon   by 
Josephus,  which  separated  Sion  from 
mount  Moriah,  and  extended  as  far 
as  the  fountain  Siloam,  where  it  join- 
ed the  valley  Jehosha])hat.  The  sepul- 
chres will  then  appear  to  have  been 
situated  beneath  the  w  alls  of  the  cita- 
del, as  was  the  case  in  many  ancient 
cities.    Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
Grecian  sepulchres  in  the  Crimea,  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  city  of  Chersone- 
sus,  in  the  minor  peninsula  of  the  Hera- 
cleota\     The  inscriptions  already  no- 
ticed seem  to  fiivour  this  position ;  and 
if  hereafter  it  should  ever  be  confirm- 
ed, '  the  remarkable  things  belonging 
to  mount  Sion,'  of  which  Pococke  says 
there  are  no  remains  in  the  hill  now 
bearing  this  appellation,  will  in  fact 
be  found  here — '  The  Garden  of  the 
Kings,  near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where 
Manasseh  and  Amon,  kings  of  Judah, 
were   buried;'    the  cemetery  of  the 
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kings  of  Judah ;  the  traces  and  re- 
mains of  Herod's  palaces,  called  after 
the  names  of  Ca;sar  and  Agrippa; 
'  together  with  the  other  places  men- 
tioned by  Nehemiah.'  All  along  the 
side  of  this  mountain,  and  in  the 
rocks  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  as 
far  as  the  sepulchres  of  Zechariah  and 
Absalom,  and  above  these,  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
Jews  resident  in  the  city  bury  their 
dead,  adhering  still  to  the  cemetery  of 
their  ancestors ;  but  having  long  lost 
the  art  of  constructing  the  immense 
sepulchres  now  described,  they  con- 
tent themselves  in  placing  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions upon  small  upright  slabs  of 
marble,  or  of  common  limestone,  raised 
after  the  manner  at  present  generally 
in  use  throughout  the  East." 

Continuing  his  researches  along  the 
valley  as  it  inclines  towards  the  east, 
before  its  junction  with  the  larger  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat,  Dr.  Clarke  came 
to  some  sepulchres,  having,  on  their 
outside,  inscriptions  in  mixed  Etrus- 
can, Phcenician,  and  Greek  characters, 
so  as  to  render  illustration  hopeless. 
In  some  of  these  sepulchres,  on  the 
roof  and  sides,  were  ancient  paintings, 
executed  after  the  manner  of  those 
found  upon  the  walls  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii;  except  that  the  figures 
represented,  were  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  Virgin,  &c.,  with  circular 
lines,  as  symbols  of  glory,  around  then- 
heads.  I'hese  tombs,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  Christian  origin.  Dr.  C.  con- 
cludes, could  not  have  been  excavated 
at  any  period  later  than  the  second 
century.  They  could  not  have  been 
formed  during  all  the  time  that  Jeiii- 
salem  has  remained  in  subjection  to 
the  Mahometans,  as  nothing  excites 
their  jealousy  and  opposition  so  much 
as  seeing  a  Christian  dig  or  make  an 
excavation  of  any  kind.  Nor  can  they 
be  the  work  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Crusades  ;  as  they  are  evidently  the 
sepulchres  of  persons  of  rank:  and 
those  of  this  description,  in  this  age, 
were  interred  beneath  monuments  of 
a  different  kind,  and  in  a  different 
situation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tombs 
of  Godfrey  de  "Bouillon,  his  brother 
Baldwin,  and  four  others,  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  only  age 
to  which  Dr.  C.  thinks  they  can  with 
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any  probability   be  referred,  is  that 
long  interval  of  prosperity  and  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
by  Adrian ;    that  is  to  say,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Gentile  Chvu'ch, 
and  the  ordination  of  Mark  as  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,to  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 
"  Leaving  the  mountain  where  all 
these  sepulchres  are  hewn,  and  regain- 
ing the  road  which  conducts  towards 
the  east  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  passed  the  Fountain  Siloa,  and  a 
Avhite  mulberry  tree,  which  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Oak  Rogel 
stood.   Hence  we  ascended  the  mount 
of  Olives ;  passing  in  our  way  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Hebrew  tombs.  Here,  indeed,  we 
stood  vipou  holy  ground  ;   and  it  is  a 
question,  which  might  reasonably  be 
proposed  to  Jew,  Christian,  or  Maho- 
metan, whether,  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  their  respective  nations,  it 
be  possible  to  attain  a  more  interest- 
ing place  of  observation.     So  com- 
manding is  the  view  of  Jeiiisalem  af- 
forded in  this  situation,  that  the  eye 
roams  over  all  the  streets,  and  around 
the  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan 
or  model  of  the  city.     The  most  con- 
spicuous object  is  the  mosque,  erected 
upon  the  site  and  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon :  this  edifice  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  finest 
specimen  of    Saracenic    architecture 
which  exists  in  the  world.     But  this 
view  of  Jerusalem  seems  to  strengthen 
the  objections  urged  against  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  concerning  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  ancient  city.    D'Anville 
believed  that  ancient  and  modem  Je- 
rusalem were  very  similarly  situated ; 
that  by  excluding  what  is  now  called 
Calvary,  and  embracing  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  called  mount  Sion,  we 
should  have  an  area  equal  in  extent 
to  the  space  which  was  occupied  by 
the   walls  and  buildings  before   the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  City  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus.     But  this  is  by  no 
means  true:    a  spectator    upon   the 
mount  of  Olives,   who    looks    down 
upon  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  their  present  state, 
as  they  have  remained  since  they  were 
restored  in  the  16th  century,  by  Soly- 
man  the  son  of  Selim,  and  perhaps 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  Adrian, 
must  be  convinced  that,  instead  of 
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covering  two  conspicuous  hills,  Jeru- 
salem now  occupies  one  eminence 
alone,  namely,  that  of  Moriah,  where 
the  I'emple  stood  of  old  ;  and  where, 
like  a  phoenix  that  hath  arisen  from 
the  ashes  of  its  parent,  the  famous 
mosque  of  Omar  is  now  situated.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wliole  of  mount 
ISion  has  been  excluded ;  and  that  the 
mountain  covered  by  ruined  edifices, 
whose  base  is  perforated  by  ancient 
sepulchres,  and  separated  from  mount 
Moriah  by  the  deep  trench,  or  Tyro- 
pocon,  extending-  as  far  as  the  foun- 
tain iSiloa,  towards  the  eastern  ^■alley, 
is,  in  fact,  that  eminence  which  was 
once  surmounted  by  the  'bulwarks, 
towers,  and  regal  buildings'  of  the 
house  of  David.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  method  of  reconciling  the 
accounts  which  ancient  authors  give 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  former 
city :  these  in  no  w  ise  correspond  with 
its  present  appearance ;  and  the  strange 
temerity  which  endeavours  to  warp 
the  text  of  an  historian,  so  as  to  suit 
existing  prejudices,  and  the  interests 
of  a  degrading  superstition,  cannot 
surely  be  too  eagerly  scouted  by  every 
friend  of  truth  and  science.  Eusebius 
allows  a  distance  of  27  stadia,  or  three 
miles  and  three  furlongs,  for  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ancient  city"  (that 
is,  the  city  as  it  was  restored  by  Adrian ; 
the  one  destroyed  by  Titus  was  33  sta- 
dia, or  upwards  of  four  miles,  in  cir- 
cuit). "  The  circuit  of  the  modern 
town  does  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a 
half,  or  20  stadia,  according  to  the 
same  measure.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
without  including  this  moimttiin,  em- 
brace an  area  sufficiently  extensi^e 
even  for  the  dimensions  afforded  by 
Eusebius.  But  supposing  that  the 
ancient  crypta),  described  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preceding  chapter,  do 
mark  the  position  of  the  regal  sepul- 
chres, in  the  midst  of  the  vast  ceme- 
tery of  the  ancient  Jews,  where  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  also 
possibly  situated,  then  it  will  apj^ear 
evident,  that  the  mountain  standing 
on  the  south  of  that  deep  trench  or 
valley,  whicli  Sandys  has  described  as 
the  valley  of  (iehinnon  (where  the 
sepulchres  appear  which  now  exhil)it, 
in  so  many  instances,  the  words  of  an 
inscription,  THS  AriA2  SiflN),  was, 
in  fact,  mount  Sion;  opposed,  upon 
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the  south,  to  Moriah,  and  divided 
from  it  by  this  valley.  That  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  was  formerly  in- 
cluded within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  the  remains  upon  it,  at  this  hour, 
not  only  of  walls,  but  of  sumptuous 
edifices,  seem  forcibly  to  demonstrate." 

The  jircceding  observations,  and  the 
lengthened  citations  from  Dr.  Clarke, 
have  anticipated  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  on  tliis  subject.  They 
are  nearly  the  same,  and,  l^riefly  sum- 
med up  as  follcnvs,  may  be  considered 
as  a  recapitulation  of  what  has  been 
advanced:  That  mount  .Sion,  or  the 
citi/  (if  David,  is  always  represented  as 
superior  to,  and  distinct  from  the 
lower  citji; — that.losephus  states  Jeru- 
salem to  have  been  built  upon  tao 
principal  hills,  separated  by  one  prin- 
cipal valley,  namely,  that  of  the  Cheese- 
mongers, or  Tyropceon ; — that  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom,  or  Gihon,  or  Gehimion, 
is  the  only  one  in  the  situation  re- 
quired which  deserves  that  name,  or 
which  marks  in  any  conspicuous  man- 
ner a  division  of  hills ; — that,  although 
there  are  several  lesser  eminences  so 
ill  defined  as  to  be  often  confounded 
with  one  another,  there  are  only  two 
\alleys,  namely,  this  one  of  Hinnom, 
and  that  of  Jelioshaphat; — and,  lastly, 
that  on  the  sides  of  this  hill  only  are 
tombs  to  be  found,  which,  from  their 
character  and  inscriptions,  c;ui  be  con- 
sidered as  the  "  sepulchres  of  the 
kings,"  and,  on  its  summit,  ruins, 
which  mark  it  out  as  the  site  of  those 
"  sumptuous  edifices"  of  the  upper 
city,  no  traces  of  which  are  to  be  dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

The  next  subject  of  local  investiga- 
tion, and  one  of  superior  interest,  is, 
the  situation  of  Calvary,  and  the  tomb 
of  our  Saviour.  Here  Dr.  Clarke  stood 
long  alone  in  rejecting  entirely  what 
he  calls  the  "  trumpery"  of  the  chiurch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Trumpery,  in- 
deed, much  of  it  doubtless  is ;  and  the 
places,  which  of  all  others  we  should 
wish  to  have  preserved  in  their  origi- 
nal character  and  purity,  are  defiled 
hy  tlie  admixture  of  idle  traditions, 
.]nd  disfigured  by  the  preposterous 
dress  of  meddling  ignorance  and  of  a 
wretclied  taste.  But  we  must  pause 
before  we  throw  away  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  tliese 
places,  oti  the  authority  of  any  indi- 
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vidiial,  however  exalted  for  talent  or 
learning. 

"  We  set  out,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  to 
visit  what  are  called  'the  holy  places.' 
These  are  all  amply  described  by  at 
least  a  hundred  authors.  From  the 
monastery  we  descended  to  the  chu.rch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  attended  by 
several  pilgrims,  bearing  with  them 
rosaries  and  crucifixes,  for  consecra- 
tion in  the  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.  Con- 
cerning the  identity  of  this  most  me- 
morable relique,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence but  that  which  should  result 
from  a  view  of  the  sepulchre  itself 
After  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  that 
may  be  adduced,  and  all  that  has  been 
urged,  in  support  of  it,  from  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Sozomen,  Jerom,  Severus, 
and  Nicephorus,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  question  is  for  ever  decided. 
If  these  testimonies  be  insufficient, 
'we  might,'  says  Chateaubriand,  '  ad- 
duce those  of  Cyril,  of  Theodoret,  and 
even  of  the  Itinerary  from  Bourdeaux 
to  Jerusalem,'  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  From  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  when  the  crucitixion 
and  burial  of  our  Saviour  was  almost 
in  the  memory  of  man,  unto  the  age 
of  Constantine,  an  image  of  Jupiter 
marked  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  mount  Calvary  continued  to  be 
profanedby  a  statue  of  Venus.  This  pow- 
erful record  of  the  means  used  by  the 
Pagans  to  obliterate  the  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity, seems  to  aftbrd  decisive  evi- 
dence concerning  the  locality  of  the 
tomb,  and  to  place  its  situation  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  Theodoret  affirms, 
that  Helena,  upon  her  arrival,  found 
the  fane  of  Venus,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  down.  To  what  then  can  be 
attributed  the  want  of  every  document 
within  the  building  called  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  de- 
note the  site  of  such  a  monument  ?  The 
sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  as  has  been 
already  maintained,  w  ere,  in  the  age  of 
the  crucifixion,  of  a  nature  to  with- 
stand every  attack  of  time  :  they  were 
excavations  made  in  the  heart  of  solid 
rocks,  which  even  earthquakes  would 
scarcely  remove  or  alter.  Indeed,  we 
have  evidence  from  the  Gospel  itself, 
that  earthquakes,  in  certain  instances, 
had  no  power  over  them ;  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
made  before  the  earthquajke  which 
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accompanied  the  crucifixion,  is  de- 
scribed, after  that  e\'ent  had  taken 
place,  as  '  his  own  new  tomb  which 
he  had  hewn  out  of  the  rock.'  Even 
the  grooving  for  the  stone  at  the  door 
was  unchanged  and  entire,  for  '  he 
rolled  the  great  stone  to  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  departed;'  and  it 
was  afterwards '  sealed  and  made  sure.' 
Q,uaresmius,  by  an  engraving  for  the 
illustration  of  the  mode  of  burial  then 
practised,  has  shewn,  according  to  a 
model  familiar  to  the  learned  monk, 
from  his  residence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  such  sepulchres  now  exist,  the 
sort  of  tomb  described  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. But  there  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ;  nothing  that  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  bu- 
rial. In  order  to  do  away  this  glaring 
inconsistency,  it  is  affirmed,  that 
mount  Calvary  was  levelled  for  the 
foundations  of  the  church;  that  the 
word  opoT,  mom,  does  not  necessarily 
signif\^  a  mountain,  but  sometimes  a 
small  hill;  that  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
alone  remained  after  this  levelling  had 
taken  place  in  the  centre  of  the  area; 
and  that  this  was  encased  with  mar- 
ble !  Not  a  syllable  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  any  existing  evidence  offer- 
ed in  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Tomb.  Let  us  there- 
fore proceed  to  describe  what  really 
remains. 

"  Entering  the  church,  the  first 
thing  they  shewed  to  us  was  a  slab  of 
white  marble  in  the  pavement,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rail.  It  seemed  like  one 
of  the  grave-stones  in  the  floor  of  our 
English  churches.  This  they  told  us 
was  the  spot  where  our  Saviour's  body 
was  anoir  ted  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
We  nex.  advanced  towards  a  dusty 
fabric,  standing,  like  a  huge  pepper- 
box, in  the  midst  of  the  principal  aisle, 
and  beneath  the  main  dome.  This 
rested  upon  a  building,  partly  circu- 
lar 0nd  partly  oblong,  as  upon  a  pedes- 
tal. The  interior  of  this  strange  fabric 
i=,  divided  into  two  parts.  Having  en- 
tered the  first  part,  which  is  a  kind  of 
ante-chapel,  they  shew  you,  before  the 
mouth  of  what  is  called  the  Sepulchre, 
the  stone  whereon  the  angel  sat:  this 
is  a  block  of  white  marble,  neither  cor- 
responding with  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  nor  with  the  substance  from 
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which  it  must  have  been  hewn ;  for 
the  rocks  of  Jerusalem  are  all  of  com- 
mon compact  limestone.  Shaw,  speak-* 
ing  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  says,  that 
all  the  surrounding  rocks  were  cut 
away,  to  form  the  level  of  the  chiu-ch; 
so  that  it  is  now  '  a  grotto  above 
ground.'  But  even  this  is  not  true: 
there  are  no  remains  whatsoever  of 
any  ancient  known  sepulchre,  that, 
with  the  most  attentive  and  scrupu- 
lous examination,  we  could  possibly 
discover.  The  sides  ctmsist  of  thick 
slabs  of  that  beautiful  breccia,  vulgar- 
ly called  verd-u)tti(/>ie  marble;  and  over 
the  entrance,  which  is  rugged  and 
broken, owing  to  the  pieces  carried  off 
as  reliques,  the  substance  is  of  the 
same  nature.  All  that  can  therefore 
now  be  aflirmed,  with  any  shadow  of 
reason,  is  this — that  if  Helena  had 
reason  to  believe  she  could  identify 
the  spot  where  the  sepulchre  was,  she 
took  especial  care  to  remove  every  ex- 
isting trace  of  it,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  fanciful  and  modern  work  which 
now  remains.  The  place  may  be  the 
same  pointed  out  to  her ;  but  not  a 
remnant  of  the  original  sepulchre  can 
now  be  ascertained. 

"Every  thing  beneath  this  building 
seems  discordant,  not  only  with  his- 
tory, but  with  common  sense.  It  is 
altogether  such  a  work  as  might  natu- 
rally be  conjectured  to  arise  from  the 
infatuated  superstition  of  such  an  old 
woman  as  was  Helena,  subsequently 
enlarged  by  ignorant  priests.  Forty 
paces  from  the  sepulchre,  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  same  church,  and  upon 
the  same  le\el,  are  shewn  two  rooms, 
one  abo\e  the  other.  Close  by  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  chamber  or  cha- 
pel are  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
logne, and  of  Baldwin,  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  inscriptions  in  l,atin,  in 
the  old  Gothic  character.  These  have 
been  copied  into  almost  every  book  of 
travels  from  the  time  of  Sandys  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
chapel  they  e.vhibit  a  fissure  or  cleft 
in  the  natural  rock  ;  and  this  they  say 
happened  at  the  crucifixion.  Who 
shall  presimie  to  contradict  the  tiile  .'* 
But,  to  complete  the  ndiixfti  of  the  tra- 
dition, it  is  also  added,  that  the  head 
OF  Adam  was  poind  within  the 
FISSURE.  Then,  if  the  traveller  has 
not  already  heard  and  seen  enough  to 
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make  him  regret  his  wasted  time,  he 
may  ascend  by  a  few  steps  into  a  room 
above.  There  they  will  shew  him  the 
same  crack  again ;  and  immediately 
in  front  of  it,  a  modern  altar.  This 
they  venerate  as  mount  Calvary,  the 
place  of  crucifixion  ;  exhibiting,  upon 
tliis  contracted  piece  of  masonry,  the 
marks,  or  holes,  of  the  three  crosses, 
without  the  smallest  regard  to  the 
space  necessary  for  their  erection. 
After  this  he  may  be  conducted  thro' 
such  a  fiirrago  of  al^surdities,  that  it 
is  wonderful  the  learned  men  who 
have  described  Jerusalem,  should 
have  fdled  their  pages  with  any  seri- 
ous detail  of  them." 

Such  are  Dr.  Clarke's  views  and  de- 
scriptions of  these  places;  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  inevit^ible,  either 
that  he  visited  them  under  impres- 
sions unfavourable  to  their  investiga- 
tion, or  that  all  former  travellers  have 
been  most  marvellously  blind  and  stu- 
pid. In  fact.  Dr.  C.'s  perceptions  seem 
to  have  been  blmited,  and  his  judg- 
ment per\erted,  by  the  disgust  excited 
at  the  tricks  and  forgeries  of  the 
monks.  These  are  indeed  numerous 
and  barefaced  enough:  but  an  un- 
prejudiced investigator  may  be  able  to 
separate  the  false  from  the  true — those 
traditions  which  are  evidently  opposed 
to  history  and  to  common  sense ;  and 
those  which,  however  difficult  they 
may  be  to  reconcile  with  present  ap- 
pearances, and  ovir  own  expectations 
and  conceptions,  are  supported  by 
strong  historical  evidence.  No  intel- 
ligent Protestant  would  follow  Cha- 
teaubi'iand  in  the  excess  of  his  credu- 
lity ;  nor  would  he,  without  a  careful 
examination  of  history  and  of  facts, 
yield  to  the  scepticism  of  Clarke.  This 
author  is  himself,  indeed  (as  appears 
above),  staggered  at  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  identity  of  the 
holy  places;  and  the  historical  testi- 
monies which  he  has  so  summarily 
adduced,  we  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  revert  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  topographical  inquiry. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  wlio  is  satisfied  of 
the  identity  of  the  present  hill  shewn 
as  Calvary,  entertains  a  different  opi- 
nion respecting  it;  namely,  that  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  as  it  is 
now,  within  the  city.  Of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  this  opinion  is  sup- 
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ported,  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
The  obj  ections  commonly  urged  against 
the  position  of  Calvary  within  the 
walls  are — that  the  term  Golgotha, 
which  is  interpreted  "  a  place  of  a 
skull,"  implies  a  place  of  public  inter- 
ment ;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East  to  bury  in  cities;  and 
that  it  would  be  considered  as  defiling 
by  the  Jews  to  have  a  place  of  execu- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  town.  To  the 
first  of  these  objections  it  is  answered, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that 
the  word  Golgotha,  thus  translated  a 
place  of  skulls,  implies  merely  a  skull; 
and  is  so  used  by  St.  Luke,  who,  with- 
out mentioning  Golgotha,  writes,  Ka{ 
ore  aTrr)\Qov  ctti  rhv  tottov  KaAsfxivov  Kpa- 
viov,  "  And  when  they  were  come  to  a 
place  calledskull"  &c. ;  that  the  name 
applies  rather  to  a  tradition  that  the 
skull  of  Adam  was  found  in  this  spot ; 
or  (which  is  more  -probable),  that  it 
was  derived  from  the  figure  of  the 
eminence  itself,  which  was  a  mound 
of  small  elevation,  consisting  of  a 
round  nodule  of  rock,  which,  from  a 
resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
shape  of  a  skull,  obtained  that  name 
for  it.  To  the  second  objection  it  is 
replied,  that  whatever  the  general  cus- 
tom of  the  East  may  be,  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  Jews  to  bury 
in  their  own  gardens,  whether  within 
or  without  the  town.  The  third  ob- 
jection is  endeavoured  to  be  removed, 
by  shewing,  that  Calvary  was  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  place  of  public 
execution ;  but  was  merely  seized  on 
by  the  enraged  and  impatient  multi- 
tude, as  a  convenient  spot  for  carry- 
ing their  mad  purpose  into  speedy 
effect.  This  opinion  is  considered  to 
be  corroborated,  by  the  singular  fact, 
that  it  is  no  where  said  that  Christ 
was  led  out  of  the  city  to  be  crucified ; 
and  by  the  no  less  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
having,  on  this  same  spot,  a  garden 
and  a  tomb,  which  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  had  in  a  place  defiled 
by  public  executions. 

On  these  observations  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, it  may  be  remarked — First, 
that  the  argument  respecting  the  ety- 
mology of  the  terms  Golgotha  and  Cal- 
vary, which  is  also  adopted  by  a  wri- 
ter in  the  2 1st  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  is  conclusive  against  any 
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necessary  inference  to  be  derived  from 
these  names  of  the  place  being  a  pub- 
lic cemetery,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
supposed,  a  charnel-house,  a  general 
receptacle  of  the  bones  of  criminals 
executed  on  the  same  spot.    Secondly, 
it  cannot  be  received  as  a  general  truth 
that  the  burying-places  of  the  Jews 
were  within  the  cities.     The  royal  se- 
pulchres might  have  been  within  their 
precincts,  but  those  of  the  people,  as 
in  other  Eastern  cities,  were  certainly 
without ;  and  hence  no  argument  can 
be  derived  in  favour  of  the  position  of 
Calvary  within  the  walls  at  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion,  as  it  is  now — a  point 
which,  if  the  Evangelists  have  taken 
no  notice  of,  may  be  considered  as  de- 
cided by  St.  Paul ;  who,  in  his  epistle 
to   the   Hebrews  (ch.  xiii.  12),   says, 
"  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might 
sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood, 
suffered  without  the  gate."     But,  third- 
ly, wherever  Calvary  was,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  ■ 
common   execution    for    malefactors. 
It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  weal- 
thy Jew,  like  Joseph   of  Arimathea, 
should  make  choice  of  a  place  of  pub- 
lic execution,  where  these  horrid  exhi- 
bitions must  ha^e  been  frequent,  as 
the  scene  of  his  recreation  while  alive, 
and  of  his  interment  after  death.   The 
choice  of  this  spot  may  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  accidental — as  the  first  con- 
venient one  which  offered  itself  to  the 
impatient  Jews  on  which  to  immolate 
their  victim,  and  to  which  he  was  hur- 
ried lest  he  should  again  escape  them. 
This  spot,  or  mount,  is  a  rock,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  ascended  to  by  a  steep 
flight  of  18  or  20  steps  from  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  church,  which  is  equal 
with  that  of  the  street  without :  and 
besides  this,  there  is  a  descent  of  30 
steps  from  the  level  of  the  church  to 
the  chapel  of  Helena;  and  11  more  to 
the  place  where  it  is  said  the  cross 
was  found;   making  in  all  61  steps, 
or,  if  the  last  1 1  be  considered  as  sub- 
terraneous, 50;    equal  to  at  least  35 
feet  of  perpendicular  height — suflSci- 
ent  to   give  this  little  eminence  the 
character  of  a  mound  or  mount. 

Dr.  Richardson  coincides  with  Dr. 
Clarke  in  rejecting  the  identity  of 
mount  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; and  concludes  that  neither  of 
them  were  without  the  walls  of  the 
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town  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cru- 
cifixion. The  objections  of  this  author, 
very  simikr  to  those  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
have  already  been  answered  in  part ; 
and  those  of  both  remain  yet  to  be 
tried  in  the  balance,  with  the  weight 
of  testimony  to  be  adduced  against 
them. 

We  may  now  enter  on  a  more  exact 
investigation  of  the  line  of  historical 
evidence  before  adverted  to ;  and  here 
we  shall  find  the  work  of  M.  Chateau- 
briand a  valuable  help.  This  author, 
who  does  not  sufl'cr  his  readers  to  for- 
get that  he  is  a  Catholic  and  a  French- 
man, and  whose  work,  like  those  of 
most  of  most  of  his  nation,  abounds 
with  sentimental  digressions,  is  still 
an  entertaining  and  a  useful  writer, 
and  one  who,  notwithst<inding  his  foi- 
bles, many  of  which  are  inseparable 
from  his  creed,  will  always  be  held  in 
respect :  his  descriptions  are  clear, 
and  bear  the  stamp  of  fidelity ;  and 
are,  besides,  often  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Rejecting,  then,  those  opinions 
of  this  author,  where  his  credulity 
oversteps  his  judgment,  we  may  so  far 
avail  ourselves  of  his  work  as  to  col- 
lect from  it  an  abstract  of  the  history 
of  the  Holy  Places ;  embracing  tliose 
as  well  without  as  withm  the  city  of 
Jerusalem ;  by  w  hich  the  reader  may 
perceive,  that  although  their  sanctity 
is  degraded  by  the  unhallowed  keep 
of  the  myrmidons  of  the  false  Prophet, 
and  the  tricks  and  impositions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Catholics,  the  holy  places 
themselves  are  accurately  identified, 
and  the  pious  traveller  of  the  19th 
century  may  visit  them  with  as  firm  a 
confidence  in  their  reality  as  the  pil- 
grim of  the  third.  This  remark,  it  will 
be  understood,  applies  only  to  those 
places  which  relate  to  the  birth,  pas- 
sion, and  burial  of  our  Saviour,  and 
perhaps  a  few  others.  As  to  the  rest, 
the  credit  of  all  of  them  rests  only  on 
some  palpable  fraud,  or  legendary 
tJile:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  place 
of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross ;  the 
sepulchre  of  the  \  irgin  Mary,  miracu- 
lously brought  hither  to  be  interred ; 
and  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  Christ 
upon  the  rock,  at  the  time  of  his  as- 
cension ;  with  a  hundred  others ; 
which  present  to  the  enlightened  tra- 
veller a  mass  of  impostures  and  absur- 
dities, which  the  Mahometans  them- 
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selves,  whom  the  pious  monks  of  Pa- 
lestine affect  to  hold  in  such  pity  and 
abhorrence,  have  nothing  to  equal.  It 
is  indeed  a  melancholy  and  humiliat- 
ing refiection,  that  this  country,  once 
blessed  with  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
and  from  whence  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  to  radiate  over  the  whole 
earth,  is  now  consigned  to  the  deepest 
darkness — the  very  focus  of  the  most 
wretched  and  degrading  superstition ; 
which  has  continued  to  be  dispersed, 
by  means  of  the  credulous  pilgrims 
who  have  visited  it,  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  We  may,  however, 
with  other  views  than  those  of  monks 
and  pilgrims,  endeavour  to  trace  the 
line  of  evidence  by  which  the  situa- 
tions where  the  birth,  the  last  suffer- 
ings, the  interment,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour  took  place,  are  au- 
thenticated. In  this  inquiry,  the  prin- 
cipal object  will  be,  to  shew,  that  the 
memory  of  these  places  was  preserved 
during  the  first  three  centuries ;  as, 
soon  after  this  period,  the  erection  of 
religious  edifices,  and  the  descriptions 
of  historical  routes,  leave  no  further 
question  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Eusebius 
has  given  us  a  list  of  14  bishops,  from 
James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
who  was  made  such  in  the  year  35,  to 
Jude,  who  brings  the  succession  up  to 
the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Adrian. 
Now  what  is  well  worthy  of  attention 
is,  that  Simeon,  the  second  of  these 
bishops,  or  the  first  after  James,  and 
who  was  bishop  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  lived  to 
be  120  years  old;  and  we  find  him 
suffering  martyrdom,  many  years  after 
that  event,  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  This 
venerable  man,  then,  who  lived  to  see 
the  church  re-established,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  safe  depositary  of  those 
traditions  which  miglit  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  lost  during  its  dis- 
persion ;  and  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  by  him  they  would  be  faithfully 
transmitted  to  his  successors,  who  fix- 
ed their  residence  on  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  This  need  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  rested  solely  with  him. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles 
which  preceded  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Christians  withdrew  to  Pella; 
and  immediately  after  the  destruction 
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of  the  city,  returned  to  take  up  their 
dwellings  among  its  ruins.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  they  could  not 
have  forgotten  the  situation  of  their 
sanctuaries,  which,  being  also  with- 
out the  walls,  probably  suffered  less 
from  the  siege. 

We  cannot  have  much  hesitation 
then  in  admitting,  that  the  traditions 
respecting  Jerusalem  were  delivered 
down  in  the  manner  above-mentioned 
to  the  year  137:  when  the  emperor 
Adrian  rebuilt  the  city,  and  in  his  zeal 
for  Paganism  caused  a  statue  of  Venus  to 
be  erected  on  mount  Calvary,  and  ano- 
ther of  Jupiter  on  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
the  grotto  of  Bethlehem  was  likewise 
given  up  to  the  rites  of  Adonis.  "  The 
folly  of  idolatry,"  says  M.  Chateau- 
briand, "  thus  published,  by  its  impru- 
dent profanations,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,  which  it  was  so  much  to  its  own 
interest  to  conceal." 

Immediately  after  this  second  dis- 
persion of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  it 
was  re-established  in  the  line  of  the 
Gentile  bishops :  the  first  of  whom  was 
Mark;  and  Eusebius  again  gives  us  a 
list  of  his  successors,  20  in  number, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  in  the  year  284.  Now  it 
is  evident,  from  this  long  list  of  suc- 
cessive bishops,  that  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  and  it  is 
absolutely  incredible,  that  these  men, 
either  from  piety  or  interest,  should 
not  have  taken  care  to  maintain  and 
to  transmit  the  exact  position  of  spots 
rendered  memorable  from  having  been 
the  scenes  of  the  leading  articles  of 
their  religion.  During  great  part  of 
this  time,  these  sacred  spots  conti- 
nued to  be  profaned  by  the  idolatrous 
statues  of  Adrian;  which,  however, 
served  to  mark  their  places;  and 
which  were  unable  to  repulse  the 
Christians  from  the  objects  of  their 
veneration :  for,  says  Sozomenes  (lib.  ii. 
c.  1.),  the  Pagans  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
that  the  Nazarenes,  when  they  repair- 
ed to  Golgotha  to  pray,  woidd  appear 
to  be  paying  adoration  to  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter.  Surely  we  want  no  greater 
evidence  to  shew  that  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  places  was  retained 
at  this  time.  What  became  eventually 
of  these  statues  of  Adrian,  we  have  no 
certain  account.  It  is  probable,  that  if 
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the  Christians  dared  not  openly  remove 
them,  they  were  not  molested  in  conti- 
nuing their  own  worship  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  and  that,  as  Christianity 
gained  ground,  they  were  suffered  to 
moulder  into  ruin,  or  otherwise  they 
remained  till  thrown  down  by  Helena. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period 
when  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
sian commenced ;  which  occasioned 
the  third  dispersion  of  the  church, 
which  was  not  again  united  until  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  empire  by  Constantine 
in  the  year  327.  But  it  is  impossible, 
that  in  the  short  period  of  40  years, 
supposing  the  Christians  to  have  been 
debarred  all  access  to  the  objects  of 
their  veneration  dirring  that  time, 
their  exact  situation  should  have 
been  effaced  from  their  memories ;  as 
many  must  have  been  living  both  at 
the  commencement  and  termination 
of  this  period.  This  supposition  will 
have  acquired  additional  weight,  if  it 
can  be  shewn,  that,  prior  to  this  pe- 
riod, the  holy  places  were  resorted  to 
by  Christians  from  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

From  this  epoch,  namely,  that  of 
Constantine,  every  thing  relating  to 
the  holy  places  becomes  matter  of 
history.  Constantino  wrote  to  Maca- 
rius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  build  a 
church  over  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour ; 
while  the  Emperor's  mother,  Helena, 
went  herself  to  superintend  this  and 
many  similar  works  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Eusebius,  who  wrote  immediately  af- 
ter this  restoration  of  the  holy  places, 
speaks  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  of  mount 
Calvary,  Bethlehem,  the  mount  of 
Olives,  and  the  grotto  where  Christ 
revealed  the  mysteries  to  the  Apostles. 
St.  Jerom,  about  the  year  385,  gives  a 
complete  delineation  of  the  same 
places  ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, speaks  of  their  having  been  visit- 
ed by  pious  Christians  from  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  ascension  as  a  thing 
well  known,  and  says,  that,  in  his 
time,  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
then  known  world,  and  especially 
mentions  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  Theodo- 
ret  wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history; 
and  in  this  century,  also,  the  empress 
Eudocia  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
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lem,  erected  monasteries,  and  there 
died  in  retirement.  In  the  boji^inninji^ 
of  the  6th  century,  Antoninus  wrote 
his  itinerary,  in  which  he  describes 
all  the  stations  of  St.  Jerom ;  and  we 
learn  from  him,  that  at  this  time  Pales- 
tine was  covered  with  churches  and 
monasteries,  which  were  enriched 
with  presents  from  all  parts.  Jt  is 
needless  to  pursue  this  chain  of  evi- 
dence any  farther.  From  tliis  lime, 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  resort- 
ed to  Palestine ;  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  that  the  sacred  places  should 
be  forgotten  or  mistaken.  But  to  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  I'eign  of  Const^m- 
tine.  It  was  there  asserted,  that  a 
higher  confirmation  of  the  authenti- 
city of  the  holy  places  w  ould  be  obtain- 
ed, if  it  could  be  shewn  that  they  had 
been  visited  by  Christians  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world  for  a  length  of 
time  preceding.  We  have  already  seen 
that  St.  Jerom  in  the  4th  century  im- 
plies as  much,  and  he  surely  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  mistaken ;  and  there 
is  extant  an  itinerary  from  Bourdeaux 
to  Jerusalem,  written  about  the  year 
333,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  from 
Gaul — a  clear  proof  that  the  route  for 
pilgrims  from  that  country  had  been 
long  established. 

The  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
now  began  to  infuse  itself  into  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  objects  of  devotion  were  multi- 
plied to  an  extravagant  excess;  all 
of  which  were  as  implicitly  received 
by  the  credulous  pilgrim  as  the  most 
established  articles  of  his  faith.  W'e 
are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to 
reject  what  is  true,  because  we  find  it 
mingled  with  much  that  is  false.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  impartial  histo- 
rian to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other  ;  and  fortunately,  we  have  sutli- 
cient  light  in  the  present  instance  to 
guide  us  in  our  research  without  fear 
of  error.  Gibbon  himself  admits  thus 
much,  and  says,  that  the  Christians 
"  fixed  by  unquestionable  tradition  the 
scene  of  each  memorable  event." 

This  mass  of  evidence  is  indeed 
overwhelming.  We  cannot  doubt  but 
that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  si- 
tuation of  Cahary  was  preserved,  al- 
though its  surface  might  have  mider- 
gone  some  change,  and  the  particular 
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spots  immediately  connected  with  the 
crucifixion,  have  been  effaced  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Christians  in  the  trou- 
bles which  intervened  between  the 
ages  of  Christ  and  Constantine.  But 
it  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme  to 
suppose  that  the  holes  in  which  the 
crosses  were  fixed  should  have  resist- 
ed the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  or 
that  these  could  possibly  have  been 
erected  on  so  contracted  a  spot;  ac- 
cording to  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
rule  and  of  gravity,  they  must  have 

stood  thus—  y^    Nor  is  it  much 

less  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  the 
other  spots,  pointecl  out  as  the  iden- 
tical sites  of  transactions  connected 
with  the  crucifixion,  shovdd  be  so 
accurately  registered.  These  may 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  idle  tales  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  site  of  the  tomb,  indeed, 
like  that  of  Calvary,  was  too  memora- 
ble, and  its  nature  too  durable,  to  be 
obliterated,  however  despoiled  or  ob- 
scured ;  and  it  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  Helena,  whose 
ideas  seem  to  have  extended  to  nothing 
beyond  chapels,  and  altars,  and  mar- 
ble slabs,  to  think  to  do  honour  to  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  by  decking  it 
out  in  some  such  fancifvd  manner  as 
that  in  which  we  now  see  it,  and  obli- 
terating every  feature  of  its  original 
construction;  while  in  the  scheme  of 
enclosing  the  whole  of  Calvary  within 
the  plan  of  a  single  edifice,  other  alte- 
rations became  necessary, which  contri- 
buted still  further  to  efface  those  natu- 
ral relations  of  the  soil  which  are  now 
sought  after  as  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  whole  place. 

Dr.  Clarke's  opinion,  then,  that  Cal- 
vary was  situated  on  some  part  of  the 
hill  generally  considered  to  be  mount 
Sion,  without  the  walls,  must  fall  be- 
fore such  a  weight  of  evidence.  Local 
probabilities  and  agreements  alone, 
will  not  avail  us  here  ;  and  that  "  fair 
sepulchre,"  which  appeared  to  Dr.  C. 
to  coincide  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, must  be  consigned  to  its  pris- 
tine obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, if  this  had  been  the  tomb  in 
which  the  Lord  lay — a  tomb  on  which 
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the  ravages  of  time  have  made  no  im- 
pression, which  is  as  perfect  as  in  the 
day  of  its  construction — that  this  could 
ever  have  been  overlooked  or  forgot- 
ten. Even  although  every  other  me- 
morable place  belonging  to  Jerusalem 
and  its  history  had  been  overthrown 
and  annihilated,  this  sacred  spot,  un- 
blemished by  the  devastations  of  ar- 
mies or  of  time,  would  be  too  dear  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  affectionate 
Christian — too  often  visited — to  be 
left  to  sink  into  oblivion.  To  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  then,  with  all 
its  profanations  and  absurdities,  we 
are  still  directed  in  our  search  for  the 
true  site  of  the  cross  and  the  tomb ; 
and  if  our  expectations  fail  of  being 
realized — if  we  find  the  monuments 
of  the  great  mystery  of  our  religion 
disguised  under  those  of  ignorance 
and  false  taste — we  must  not,  while 
we  lament  these  effects  of  folly  and 
superstition,  sufl'er  our  minds  to  be 
closed  to  the  conviction  which  the 
testimony  of  history  irresistibly  en- 
forces upon  us. 

Having  brought  this  historical  and 
topographical  sketch  of  Jerusalem  to 
a  conclusion,  we  may  now  direct  our 
attention  to  its  ancient  and  modern 
structure  and  appearance. 

The  present  style  of  building  in 
Jerusalem  will,  perhaps,  in  the  un- 
changing character  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, best  enable  us  to  understand  its 
ancient  structure.  The  streets  of  al- 
most every  Eastern  city  are  narrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  sun ; 
and  wind  between  the  deep  and  almost 
blank  walls  of  the  houses,  having  small 
and  but  few  windows  towards  the 
street ;  their  fronts,  properly  speaking, 
being  towards  the  central  quadrangle. 
The  entrance  into  the  principal  houses 
is  by  a  porch,  having  benches  on  each 
side,  where  visits  are  received  and  busi- 
ness is  despatched;  few  guests  being 
permitted  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
mansion.  This  porch  communicates 
with  the  court  in  the  centre;  which, 
with  persons  of  rank  or  wealth,  is 
paved  with  marble,  and  laid  out  with 
fruit-trees  and  fountains.  This  court 
is  surrovmded  with  a  cloister;  over 
which  is  a  gallery,  having  a  balustrade 
or  latticed-work  on  the  side  towards 
the  court,  and  on  the  opposite  one  the 
entrances  to  the  chambers.  Whoever 
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has  travelled  in  Spain  or  Portugal, 
where,  by  their  Moorish  possessors, 
many  Eastern  customs  were  intro- 
duced, may  have  seen  houses  of  this 
construction :  the  convents  almost  uni- 
versally answer  to  it  exactly.  The  open 
space  in  the  quadrangle  is  the  place 
where  company  is  received  on  festive 
occasions ;  and  is  the  same  as  the  to 
fxeaov,  the  "  midst"  or  the  middle  of  the 
house  into  which  the  paralytic  was  let 
down,  when  our  Saviour  was  preach- 
ing to  a  numerous  assembly.  (Euke  v. 
18, 19.)  The  stairs  are  placed  either  in 
the  porch  itself,  or  at  the  entrance  into 
the  court ;  from  whence  they  are  con- 
tinued up  one  corner  of  the  gallery  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  which  is  made 
flat  to  walk  on,  and  surrounded  by  a 
parapet  or  balustrade.  Thus  a  person 
may  ascend  from  the  porch  to  the  top 
of  the  house  without  having  any  com- 
munication with  its  interior:  and  to 
this  arrangement  our  Lord  alludes,  in 
his  directions  to  his  disciples  respect- 
ing the  troubles  which  were  approach- 
ing, and  their  flight  from  Jerusalem. 
"  Let  him  who  is  on  the  house-top  not 
come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of 
his  house." — Matt.  xxiv.  17. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, observes  of  the  buildings  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  After  having  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  I  may 
observe,  on  the  general  style  of  the 
buildings,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  every  where  I  saw  traces  of  the 
fidelity  and  truth  of  Scriptural  descrip- 
tions. The  houses  are  low,  flat  in  the 
roof,  and  have  few  or  no  windows  to 
the  front ;  most  of  which  are  thrown 
backwards.  These  look  into  an  open 
court,  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrangle. 
The  building  is  then  encircled  in  the 
form  of  a  cloister,  with  galleries  round 
it,  which  are  sometimes  fronted  with 
latticed-work;  fountains  are  made  in 
the  centre,  and  fruit-trees  around 
adorn  this  court,  which  throw  out  a 
delicious  perfume.  It  is  conjectured 
that  our  Lord  had  preferred  such 
courts,  as  favourite  situations  for  pro- 
claiming his  power  and  Divinity ;  such 
as  at  the  time  when  the  helpless  indi- 
vidual, afflicted  with  palsy,  had  been 
let  down  and  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  on  various  other  remarkable 
occasions.  The  doors  of  the  houses 
are  remarkably  low  and  narrow,  to 
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which  admission  can  only  be  had  by 
stooping.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  entrances  of  convents,  whicli 
may  be  denominated  wicket-gates,  and 
arise  in  all  probability  from  an  ex- 
treme jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians, that,  if  these  were  made  on  a 
large  scale,  their  possessions  might 
be  invaded  with  greater  facility  by  the 
Mahommedans,  by  riding  into  the 
courts,  committing  plunder,  and  every 
kind  of  outrage.  When  a  knock  is  heard 
at  these  gates,  the  greatest  caution  is 
observed  in  opening  them.  This  mode 
of  building  appears  singularly  to  corre- 
spond with  the  observation  of  Solomon, 
respecting  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed in  forming  gateways  too  great  in 
height."  (Prov.  xvii.  19.)  The  observa- 
tion of  Solomon,  however,  has  another 
application.  It  was  usual  in  the  East, 
as  it  still  is,  for  the  elevation  of  the 
door  or  gateway  of  a  house  to  corre- 
spond w  ith  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the 
inhabitant  (see  Persia):  and  in  this 
sense,  Solomon  refers  to  the  "  exalted 
gate"  as  a  mark  of  pride,  which  led  to 
other  dangers  besides  those  of  per- 
sonal violence. 

But  Dr.  Shaw  has  given  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  buildings  of  Eastern 
cities,  and  by  far  the  most  clear  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  singu- 
lar circumstance  of  the  paralytic  being 
let  down  into  the  house  through  the 
"  tiling"  as  it  is  called  in  our  transla- 
tion. It  should  first  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  terraces  on  the  tops  of 
the  houses  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  street,  where  that  happened  to 
be  level ;  so  that  a  person  might  pass 
from  one  house  to  another,  along  the 
whole  range,  without  coming  down. 
These  terraces  were  surrounded,  as 
already  observed,  by  a  parapet  or 
balustrade,  and  sometimes  probably 
by  a  lattice ;  over  which  Ahaziah  was 
carelessly  leaning  when  he  fell  into 
the  court  below.  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  Here 
many  domestic  offices  w  ere  performed ; 
such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax, 
the  preparing  of  figs,  raisins.  Sec.  Here 
the  inhabitants  retired  to  enjoy  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  frequently  to 
sleep,  when  the  extreme  heat  render- 
ed their  close  apartments  insuffera- 
ble— a  practice  described  by  Ali  Bey, 
Kinneir,  and  Morier,  as  common  in 
the  East.  Here,  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
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nacles,  booths  were  erected.  (Neh.viii. 
6.)  Here,  it  was  their  practice  to  ofl'er 
up  their  devotions :  thus  we  read  that 
Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to 
pray.  (Acts  x.  9.)  And  here,  also,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  affrighted 
inhabitants  would  assemble  to  mingle 
their  lamentations  on  occasions  of 
siege  or  public  distress.  (Jer.  xlviii.38.) 
It  only  remains  to  observe  further, 
that  it  was  customary  on  festive  occa- 
sions, when  large  parties  were  assem- 
bled in  the  court,  the  usual  place 
where  such  meetings  were  held,  to 
draw  a  veil,  by  means  of  cords  and 
rollers,  quite  across  the  oj^ening  above, 
from  roof  to  roof 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  necessary  to  understand  every 
reference  to  such  buildings  in  the  Sa- 
cred Writings ;  as  well  as  the  learned 
illustration  of  Dr.  Shaw  of  the  other- 
wise unintelligible  account  of  the 
paralytic.  But  the  reader  will  be  bet- 
ter assisted  in  his  ideas  by  the  fol- 
lowino;  dias>ram. 
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In  this  plan,  a  a  represents  the 
street ;  b,  the  outer  porch  leading  into 
c,  the  court;  d  d  u,  the  main  build- 
ing; E  E,  the  cloister,  surmounted  by 
the  gallery;  f,  the  inner  porch,  or  en- 
trance to  the  interior  of  the  dwelling. 

Such  is  the  model  of  these  houses ; 
and  in  such  a  one  it  may  be  presumed 
our  Saviour  was  teaching  when  the 
paralytic,  by  the  perseverance  of  his 
attendants,  was  placed  before  him  in 
so  unexpected  a  m;mner.  "  And  we 
may,"  says  Dr.  Shaw ,  "  by  attending  to 
the  structure  of  such  houses,  give  no 
small  light  to  one  circumstance  of  that 
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histon',  which  has  lately  given  great 
offence  to  some  vinbelievers.  For 
among  other  pretended  difficulties  and 
absurdities,  relating  to  this  fact,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  as  the  imcorering  or 
breaking  up  of  the  roof  (Mark  ii.  4),  or 
the  letting  a  person  down  through  it{Lyike 
T.  19),  supposes  the  breaking  up  of 
tiles,  spars,  rafters,  Sec,  so  it  was  well 
if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with 
only  a  broken  pate  by  the  falling  of 
tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were  not  smother- 
ed with  dust.  But  that  nothing  of  this 
nature  happened,  will  appear  probable 
from  a  different  construction  that  may 
be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original. 
For  it  may  be  observed  with  relation 
to  the  words  of  St.  Mark,  a-rrfSf-yaffav 
•rr\v  %f-fr\v  dnov  iji*,  Kai  €|opu|a^Tes,  iSrc, 
that  as  seyri,  no  less  perhaps  than 
tatilo,  the  correspondent  word  in  the 
Syriac  version,  will  denote  with  pro- 
priety enough  any  kind  of  covering, 
the  veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling  properly  so 
called ;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  oTrose- 
jeiv  may  signify  the  undoing,  or  remo- 
val only  of  such  a  covering.  E^opv^am-ts, 
which  we  render  breaking  up,  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Cambridge  MS.,  and  not 
regarded  in  the  Syriac  and  some  other 
versions ;  the  translators  perhaps  not 
rightly  comprehending  the  meaning 
of  it,  or  IJnding  the  context  clear  w  ith- 
out  it.  In  St.  Jerom's  translation,  the 
correspondent  word  is  patefacientes,  as 
if  e^opv^amts  was  farther  explanatory  of 
airtseja<Tav.  The  same  in  the  Persian 
version  is  expressed  by  quatuor  angu- 
lis  lectuli  totidem  funibus  annexis ;  as 
if  e^upv^awTes  related  either  to  the  let 
ting  down  of  the  bed,  or,  preparatory 
thereto,  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for 
the  cords  to  pass  through.  According 
to  this  explication,  therefore,  the  con- 
text may  run  thus:  When  they  could 
not  come  at  Jesus  for  the  press,  they  got 
upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  dreir  back 
the  iW/  uhere  he  uas;  or  they  laid  open 
and  uncovered  that  part  of  it  especial- 
ly which  was  spread  over  the  place, 
Sttov  riv,  where  he  was  sitting:  and 
having  removed  and  plucked  away, 
according  to  St.  Jerom,  whatever 
might  incommode  them  in  their  in- 
tended good  office;  or  having  tied, 
according  to  the  Persian  version,  the 
four  comers  of  the  bed,  or  bedstead, 
with  cords,  where  the  sick  of  the 
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palsy  lay,  tfiey  let  it  dou-n  before  Jems. 
"  For  that  there  was  not  the  least 
force  or  violence  offered  to  the  roof, 
and,  consequently,  that  e|opi-|avT€y,  no 
less  than  air^sryaaav,  will  admit  of 
some  other  interpretation  than  what 
has  been  given  them  in  our  version, 
appears  from  the  parallel  place  in 
Luke,  where  Sia  twv  Kepauuv  Kad-qKav 
avTuv,per  tegulas  demiserunt  j7/i/?n,which 
we  translate  thei/  let  him  doini  through 
the  tiling,  as  if  that  had  been  actnallr 
broken  up  already,  should  be  render- 
ed theg  let  him  doa-n  over,  along  the  side, 
or  by  the  way  of  the  roof.  For  as  Kepa/xui, 
or  tegultt,  which  originally  denoted  a 
roof  of  tiles,  like  those  of  the  northern 
nations,  were  afterwards  applied  to  the 
tectum,  or  5o!/ua  in  general,  of  what  na- 
ture or  structure  soever  they  w  ere ;  so 
the  meaning  of  letting  down  a  person 
into  the  house  per  tegulas,  or  Sm  twv 
Kfpaficcv,  can  depend  only  upon  the  use 
of  the  preposition  5ia.  Now  both  in 
Acts  ix.  25,  KadrjKav  Sia  tov  Teixous,  and 
2  Cor.  xi.33,  exo^acr&Tjv  Sia  rov  raxovs, 
w  here  the  like  phraseology  is  observed 
as  in  St.  Luke,  Sia  is  rendered  in  both 
places  by,  that  is,  along  the  side,  or  by 
the  icay  of  the  wall.  By  interpreting, 
therefore,  5ia  in  this  sense,  5ia  twv  Ktp- 
anaiv  KadrjKav  avrov  v\  ill  be  rendered,  as 
above,  they  let  hiiyi  down  over,  or  by  the 
icay  of  the  iiall;  just  as  we  may  suppose 
Mark  Antony  to  have  been,  agreeable 
to  a  noted  passage  in  Tully.  An  ac- 
tion of  the  same  nature  seems  to  be 
implied  in  what  is  related  of  Jupiter 
(Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5,  37),  where  it  is  said, 
Se  in  hominem  convertisse,  atque  per 
alienas  tegulas  venisse  claueulum  per  im- 
pluvium.  And  of  the  snake,  which  we 
learn  (Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  4,  47),  per  im- 
pluvium  decidisse  de  tegulis.  \\  hat  Dr. 
Lightfoot  also  observes  out  of  the  Tal- 
mud upon  Mark  ii.  4,  will,  by  an  alte- 
ration only  of  the  preposition  which 
answers  to  Sut,  farther  vouch  for  this 
interpretation.  For  as  it  is  there  cited, 
when  Rabbi  Honna  was  dead,  and  his 
bier  could  not  be  carried  out  through  the 
door,  tthich  was  too  strait  and  narrow, 
therefore  they  thought  good  to  let  it  down 
(not  through  the  way  of  the  roof,  as 
the  Doctor  renders  it,  but  as  in  Sia 
Ktpauuv,  or  5ta  reixofj)  by  the  way,  or 
over  the  roof;  namely,  by  taking  it  upon 
the  terrace,  and  letting  it  down  by  the 
wall,  that   wav  into   the  street.     We 
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have  a  passage  in  Aulus(jellius  (Noctes 
AttictB,  lil)^x.  e.  15)  exactly  of  the  same 
purport;  where  it  is  said,  that  il'  anif 
person  in  chains  should  make  his  escape 
into  the  house  of  the  Fluinen  Diu/is,  he 
should  be  forthicith  loosed;  and  that  his 
fetters  should  be  drau-n  up  through  the 
intpluviuni  upon  the  roof  or  terrace,  and 
from  thence  be  let  down  into  the  hiyh- 
vai/,  or  the  street. 

"U'hen  the  use  thcu  of  these  phrases, 
and  the  fashion  of  these  houses,  are 
rip;litly  considered,  there  will  he  no 
reason  to  supjjose  that  any  hreach  was 
actually  made  in  the  lei/ulie,  or  Kepa/xoi; 
since  all  that  was  to  he  done  in  the 
case  of  the  paralytic,  was,  to  cany  him 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  hy  fore- 
insc  their  way  through  the  crowd  up 
the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him 
over  some  of  the  neighbouring  ter- 
races, and  there,  after  they  had  drawn 
away  tlie  sfyri,  or  veil,  to  let  him  down 
along  the  side  of  the  roof,  through  the 
opening  or  im])luvium,  into  the  midst 
of  the  court  before  Jesus." 

Of  the  present  state  and  appearance 
of  Jerusalem,  M.  Chateaubriand  gives 
the  following  account:  "  When  seen 
from  the  mount  of  Olives,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat,  Je- 
rusalem presents  an  inclined  plane 
descending  from  west  to  east.  An 
embattled  wall,  fortified  with  towers 
and  a  (iothic  castle,  encompasses  the 
city  all  round;  excluding,  however, 
part  of  mount  >Sion  which  it  formerly 
enclosed. 

"  J  n  the  w  estern  quarter,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  towards  Calvary,  the 
houses  stand  \ery  close ;  but  in  the 
eastern  part,  along  the  brook  Cedrou, 
you  perceive  vacant  spaces ;  among 
the  rest,  that  which  surrounds  the 
mosque  erected  on  the  laiins  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot 
where  once  stood  the  castle  of  Antcmia 
and  the  second  palace  of  Herod.  The 
houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heavy  square 
masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys  or 
windows:  they  have  flat  terraces  or 
domes  on  the  top ;  and  look  like  pri- 
sons or  sepulchres.  The  whole  would 
appear  to  the  eye  one  uninterrupted 
level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the 
churches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques, 
the  .summits  of  a  lew  cypresses,  and 
the  clum])s  of  nopals,  break  the  uni- 
formitv  of  t]i;>  i)lan.  On  behokliuii: 
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these  stone  buildings  encompassed  I)y 
a  stony  country,  you  are  ready  to  in- 
quire if  ihcy  are  not  the  confused 
monuments  of  a  cemetery  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert. 

"Enter  the  city,  but  nothing  will 
you  there  find  to  make  amends  for  the 
dulness  of  its  exterior.  \'ou  lose  your- 
self among  narrow,  uniiavcd  streets, 
here  going  u])  hill,  there  dow  n,  from  the 
inequality  of  the  ground ;  and  you  walk 
among  clouds  of  dust  or  loose  stones. 
Can\  ass  stretclied  from  house  to  house, 
increases  the  gloom  of  the  labyrinth ; 
bazaars  roofed  over,  and  fraught  with 
infection,  comjiletely  exclude  the  light 
from  the  desolate  city.  A  few  paltry 
shops  expose  nothing  but  wretched- 
ness to  view;  and  even  these  are  fre- 
quently shut,  from  apprehension  of 
the  passage  of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  not  a  crea- 
ture at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then 
a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom, 
concealing  under  his  garments  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be 
robbed  of  his  hard  earnings  by  the 
rapacious  soldier.  .Vside,  in  a  corner, 
the  Arab  butcher  is  slaughtering  some 
animal,  suspended  by  the  legs  from  a 
wall  in  niins :  from  his  haggard  and 
feroci(  )us  look,and  his  bloody  hands,y  ou 
w  ould  rather  suppose  that  he  had  been 
cutting  the  throat  of  a  fellow-creature 
than  killing  a  lamb.  The  only  noise 
heard  from  time  to  time,  in  this  dei- 
cide  city,  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed 
of  the  desert :  it  is  the  Janissary  who 
brings  the  head  of  the  Bedouin,  or 
returns  from  plundering  the  unhappy 
Fellah." 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  The  streets  of  Je- 
nisalem  are  cleaner  than  those  of  any 
other  tow  n  in  the  J^evant ;  though,  like 
all  of  them,  they  are  very  narrow .  The 
houses  are  lofty;  and  as  no  windows 
a])pear  in  any  of  the  lower  stories,  and 
those  al)ove  are  latticed,  the  passage 
seems  to  be  lietween  blank  walls.  We 
visited  the  bazaars,  or  shops,  which 
.are  in  a  most  unwholesome  situation, 
being  covered  over,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance a  nursery  for  every  species  of 
contagion.  Hardly  any  thing  was  ex- 
posed for  sale  :  the  various  articles  of 
commerce  w  ere  secreted  through  fear 
of  Turkish  rapacity." 

The  distant  view  of  the  city  is  repre- 
sented as  grand  ;ind  imposing;  and  is 
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thus  described  by  the  same  author 
when  first  beheld:'"  We  had  not  been 
prepared  for  the  grandeur  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  the  city  alone  exhibited. 
Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  deso- 
late remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld, 
as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent 
assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces, 
churches,  and  monasteries;  all  of 
which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays, 
shone  with  inconceivable  splendour. 
As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and 
interesting  appearance.  The  lofty  hills, 
whereby  it  is  surrounded,  give  to  the 
city  itself  an  appearance  of  elevation 
inferior  to  that  which  it  really  pos- 
sesses." This  elevation  tempers  very 
much  the  climate  of  Jerusalem:  Reau- 
mur's thermometer  seldom  rising  in 
the  summer  above  23°  (84°  Fahren- 
heit) ;  while,  in  the  winter,  snow  fre- 
quently falls — a  circumstance  almost 
unknown  in  the  plains  of  Judaea. 

Jerusalem,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  is 
"  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  up- 
per plain  of  a  mountain,  inclining  a 
little  towards  the  north-east;  and  is 
surrounded  by  precipices,  boimded  by 
walls,  on  the  south-east,  east,  and  w  est 
sides;  having  only  a  small  level  to- 
wards the  south,  which  leads  to  the 
sepulchre  of  David,  and  a  large  one  to 
the  north,  which  forms  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  over  which  is  the  road 
to  Jaffa. 

"  The  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  tole- 
rably regvilar,  straight,  and  w  ell  paved ; 
several  having  footpaths :  but  they  are 
narrow,  dull,  and  almost  all  are  more 
or  less  on  the  descent.  The  houses  are 
generally  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  few  windows,  and  extremely 
small  doors.  The  fronts  are  quite 
plain,  simjily  constructed  of  stone, 
without  the  least  ornament ;  so  that, 
in  walking  the  streets,  one  might  lan- 
cy  oneself  in  the  galleries  or  corridors 
of  a  vast  prison.  The  buildings  are  in 
general  well  constructed  of  fine  free- 
stone ;  but,  by  a  singaUar  whim,  all  the 
doors  are  so  small,  that  it  is  commonly 
requisite  to  bend  the  body  nearly  dou- 
ble to  be  able  to  enter  them.  Some 
houses  have  small  gardens;  and  a 
thing  worth  remarking  is,  that  there 
is  no  considerable  vacant  space  in  the 
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city ;  so  that  Jerusalem,  which  occu- 
pies a  much  less  extent  of  ground  than 
Mecca,  contains,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, nearly  30,000  souls,  with- 
out including  the  population  of  some 
small  suburbs  without  the  city.  This 
capital  forms  a  kind  of  centre  between 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria ;  and  is  a 
point  of  union  for  the  Arabs  of  those 
three  countries,  who  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  carry  on  their  commerce  of  ex- 
change. The  principal  branch  of  com- 
merce in  Palestine  consists  in  the  ex- 
portation of  oil;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  rice,  w  hich  is  the  chief  article  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  cannot  be 
cultivated  in  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water.  They  are 
obliged  to  import  it  fi-om  Egypt;  and 
this  importation  countervails  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  exportation  of  the  oil. 

"There  is  a  great  diversity  of  cos- 
tume, every  body  adopting  that  which 
he  likes  best,  whether  Arab,  Syrian, 
or  Turk;  but  the  lower  order  of  peo- 
ple generally  wear  a  robe  or  shirt  of 
white  and  black,  or  brown  broad- 
striped  stuff,  as  in  Arabia;  and  per- 
sons in  easier  circumstances,  those 
employed  about  the  temple,  &c.,  wear 
the  Turkish  costume,  with  the  kaouk, 
or  high  turban.  'I'he  women  cover 
themselves  with  a  large  white  cloak 
or  veil.  I  observed  but  very  few  hand- 
some females ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  mostly  that  bilious  appearance  so 
common  in  the  East,  a  pale  citron 
colour,  or  dead  white,  like  plaster  or 
paper.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  I 
saw  one  with  a  fine  colour.  They  use 
a  white  fillet  round  the  circumference 
of  their  faces,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  walking  corpses.  Their 
cheeks  are  pufi"ed  up,  their  noses  slen- 
der, and  very  commonly  their  under 
lip  is  thicker  and  more  prominent 
than  the  upper;  their  eyes  are  regu- 
lar, but  without  vivacity,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  women  of 
Arabia,  which  sparkle  with  fire.  They 
are  besides  ungraceful,  and  generally 
melancholy.  Such  is  the  miserable 
picture,  but  too  true,  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem.  As  to  their  costume,  I 
could  only  perceive  their  large  white 
veil,  which  covers  them  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  I  know  not  of  what  the  rest 
of  their  dress  is  composed.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  are    much   healthier 
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and  prettier  tlian  those  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt." 

I'he  following  is  Mr.  Buckingham's 
descriptionof  Jerusalem,  as  seen  from 
the  mount  of  Olives:  "  Reposing  be- 
neath the  shade  of  an  olive-tree,  upon 
the  brow  of  this  hill,  wc  cnjojed  from 
hence  a  tine  prospect  of  .Jerusalem  on 
the  opposite  one.  This  city  occupies 
an  irregular  square  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  Its  short- 
est apparent  side  is  that  which  faces 
the  east;  and  in  this  is  the  supposed 
gate  of  the  ancient  Temple,  now  closed 
up,  and  the  small  projecting  stone  on 
which  Mohammed  is  to  sit  when  the 
world  is  to  be  assembled  to  judgment 
in  the  vale  below.  The  southern  side 
is  exceedingly  irregular,  taking  quite 
a  zigzag  direction ;  the  south-west  ex- 
treme being  terminated  by  a  mosque, 
built  over  the  supposed  sepulchre  of 
David,  on  the  summit  of  mount  Sion. 
The  form  and  exact  direction  of  the 
western  and  northern  walls  are  not 
distinctly  seen  from  hence  ;  but  every 
part  of  this  appears  to  be  a  modern 
work,  and  executed  at  tlie  same  time. 
The  walls  are  flanked  at  irregular  dis- 
tances by  square  towers,  and  have  bat- 
tlements running  all  around  on  their 
summits,  with  loop-holes  for  arrows 
or  musquetry  close  to  the  top.  The 
walls  appear  to  be  about  50  feet  in 
height,  but  are  not  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  The  northern  wall  runs  over 
slightly  declining  ground ;  the  eastern 
wall  runs  straight  along  the  brow  of 
mount  Moriah,  w  ith  the  deep  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  below ;  the  southern 
wall  crosses  over  the  summit  of  the 
hill  assumed  as  mount  8ion,  with  the 
vale  of  Hinnom  at  its  feet;  and  the 
western  wall  runs  along  on  more  level 
ground,  near  the  summit  of  the  high 
and  stony  mountains  o\er  which  we 
had  first  approached  the  town. 

"  As  the  city  is  thus  seated  on  the 
brow  of  one  large  hill,  divided  by  name 
into  several  smaller  hills,and  the  whole 
of  these  slope  gently  down  towards 
the  east,  this  view  from  the  mount  of 
Olives,  a  position  of  greater  height 
than  that  on  which  the  highest  part 
of  the  city  stands,  commands  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  at  once. 

"  On  the  north,  it  is  boimded  by  a 
level  and  apparently  fertile  space,  now 
covered   with  olive-trees,  particularly 


near  the  north-east  angle.  On  the 
south,  the  steep  side  of  mount  .Sion, 
and  the  valley  of  fiinnom,  both  shew 
patches  of  cultivation  and  little  gar- 
den enclosures.  On  the  west,  the  ste- 
rile summits  of  the  hills  there  barely 
lift  their  outlines  above  the  dwellings. 
And  on  the  east,  the  deep  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  now  at  ovir  feet,  has 
some  partial  spots  relieved  by  trees, 
though  as  forbidtling  in  its  general 
aspect  as  the  vale  of  Death  could  ever 
be  desired  to  be  by  those  who  have 
chosen  it  for  the  place  of  their  inter- 
ment. 

"  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  arc 
seen,  to  the  north,  crowded  dwellings, 
remarkable  in  no  respect,  except  be- 
ing terraced  by  flat  roofs,  and  gene- 
rally built  of  stone.  On  the  south,  are 
some  gardens  and  vineyards,  with  the 
long  red  mosque  of  Al  Sakhara,  hav- 
ing two  tiers  of  windows,  a  sloping 
roof,  and  a  dark  dome  at  one  end,  and 
the  mosque  of  >Sion,  on  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  in  the  same  quarter.  On 
the  west,  is  seen  the  high  square  cas- 
tle and  palace  of  the  same  monarch, 
near  the  Bethlehem  gate.  In  the  cen- 
tre, rise  the  two  cupolas  of  unequal 
Ibrm  and  size,  the  one  blue  and  the 
other  white,  covering  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Around,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  are  seen  the  mina- 
rets of  eight  or  ten  mosques,  and  an 
assemblage  of  about  2000  dwellings. 
And  on  the  east,  is  seated  the  great 
mosque  of  Al  Harem,  or,  as  called  by 
Christians,  the  mosque  of  Solomon, 
from  being  supposed,  with  that  of  Al 
Sakhara  near  it,  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Temple  of  that  splendid 
and  luxurious  king." 

The  same  author  describes  Jerusa- 
lem as  seated  on  unequal  gi'ound,  on 
a  range  of  high  hills,  which  he  com- 
putes at  1500 feet  above  the  sea;  some 
of  the  eminences  being  higher  than 
those  on  which  the  city  itself  stands. 
The  whole  country  around  is  repre- 
sented as  a  rocky  and  barren  space, 
which  almost  delies  the  efforts  of  hu- 
man labour  to  fertilize  by  any  com- 
mon process.  The  fixed  inhabitants 
he  estimates  at  about  8000 ;  but  the 
continual  arrival  and  dcpartiure  of 
strangers  make  the  total  number  of 
those  present  in  the  city  from  10  to 
15,000  generally,  according  to  the  sea- 
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son  ol'  the  year.  These  are  made  up 
of  a  mixed  multitude  of  Turkish  and 
Arabian  Mohammedans,  who  are  the 
most  numerous,  Greeks,  Latins,  Ar- 
menians, Copts,  Abyssinians,  Syrians, 
Nestorians,  Maronites,  Chaldceans,  and 
Jews ;  amongst  whom,  the  poor  Jews, 
in  this  their  own  city,  are  the  most 
degraded,  and  "  are  more  remarkable 
from  the  striking-  pecviliarities  of  their 
features  and  dress,  than  from  their 
numbers  as  contrasted  with  the  other 
bodies."  ' 

Mr.  Joliffe,  however,  who  visited 
Jerusalem  in  1817,  states,  that  the 
highest  estimate  makes  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  amount  to  25,000 : 
of  which  there  are  supposed  to  be — 

Mohammedans  13,000 

Jews  from  3  to     4,000 

Greeks 2,000 

Roman-Catholics    ...        800 

Ai-menians  400 

Copts    50 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  was  at  Jeru- 
salem in  18 1 8,  estimates  the  population 
at 20,000;  whom  he  distributes  into 

Mussulmans    5,000 

Christians    5,000 

Jews 10,000 

Which,  probably,  judging  from  other 
estimates,  increases  the  number  of  the 
Jews  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  di- 
minishes that  of  the  Mohammedans. 

There  is  very  little  trade  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  few  manufactures:  the  only 
one  that  at  all  flovirishes,  is  that  of 
crucifixes,  chaplets,  and  relics;  of 
which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
whole  cargoes  are  shipped  off  from 
Jaffii  for  Italy,  Portugal,  and  .Spain. 
Mr.  Buckingham  states,  that  "  the  city 
being  included  within  the  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  is  governed  by  a  mutesel- 
lim,  appointed  from  thence ;  and  the 
nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  extent  of 
his  responsibility,  are  the  same  as  in 
other  Turkish  towns.  No  difference 
is  created  by  the  peculiar  sanctity  of 
this  place,  as  is  done  by  that  of  the 
Arabian  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina; 
for  while  a  governor  of  either  of  these 
is  honoured  by  peculiar  privileges, 
the  mutesellim  of  Jerusalem  ranks 
only  as  the  magistrate  of  a  provincial 
town." 

"  Were  a  person,"   says  Mr.  Joliff'e, 
"  carried  ])lindfold  from  England,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem,  or 
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on  any  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the 
city,  nothing  perhaps  would  exceed 
his  astonishment  on  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  the  bandage.  From  the  cen- 
tre of  the  neighbouring  elevations,  he 
would  see  a  wild,  rugged,  mountain- 
ous desert — no  herds  depasturing  on 
the  summit,  no  forests  clothing  the 
acclivities,  no  water  flowing  through 
the  valleys;  but  one  rude  scene  of 
savage  melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  ancient  glory  of  Judaea 
bows  her  head  in  widowed  desolation. 
On  entering  the  town,  the  magic  of 
the  name  and  all  his  earliest  associa- 
tions would  suffer  a  still  greater  vio- 
lence, and  expose  him  to  still  stronger 
disappointment.  No  '  streets  of  pa- 
laces and  walks  of  state,'  no  high- 
raised  arches  of  triumph,  no  fountains 
to  cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to  exclude 
the  sun ;  no  single  vestige  to  announce 
its  former  military  greatness  or  com- 
mercial opvilence :  but,  in  the  place  of 
these,  he  would  find  himself  encom- 
passed on  every  side  by  walls  of  rude 
masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  of  which 
is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  pro- 
trusion of  a  small  grated  window. 
''From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  beauty 
is  departed.^ " 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not 
be  wearied  with  the  observations  of 
yet  one  other  intelligent  traveller  on 
the  approach  to,  and  the  condition  of, 
this  interesting  city.  All  do  not  see 
with  the  same  eyes;  and  the  different 
impressions  made  on  the  travellers 
who  have  been  favoured  with  the  rare 
opportunity  of  visiting  it,  will  be  read 
w  ith  eagerness  by  those  who  have  stu- 
died its  history,  and  seek  every  piece 
of  information  which  can  help  to  give 
clearer  ideas  respecting  it.  "  Having 
reached  the  summit"  [of  the  hills], 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  we  came  in 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  we 
were  distant  about  10  minutes'  walk 
of  our  mules.  These  plain  embattled 
walls,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  moun- 
tain track,  do  they  enclose  the  city  of 
Jerusalem?  That  hill  at  a  distance  on 
our  left,  supporting  a  crop  of  barley, 
and  crowned  with  a  half-ruined  hoary 
mansion,  is  that  the  moiuit  of  Olives  ? 
Where  was  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ? 
and  where  is  mount  Zion,  the  glory  of 
the  whole  earth?  The  end  of  a  lofty 
and  contiguous  mountain  bounds  our 
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view  beyond  the  city  on  the  south.  An 

insulated  rock  peaks  up  on  our  ri<rht, 
and  a  broad  flat-topped  mounUiin,  I'ui"- 
rowed  by  the  plough,  slojies  down  upon 
our  left.  The  city  is  straight  before 
us;  but  the  i^i-eater  part  of  it  stands 
in  a  hollow  that  opens  to  the  east,  and 
the  walls  being  built  upon  the  hi,L!:her 
ground  on  tlie  north,  and  on  the  west, 
prevent  the  interior  I'rom  being  seen 
in  this  direction.  We  path  down  the 
geutle  descent  covered  witli  well  trod- 
den grass,  which  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  passengers  had  yet  deprived  of  its 
verdure.  The  ground  sinks  on  our 
right  into  what  has  been  called  the 
valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  which  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  ^vall  be- 
comes a  broad  deep  ravine,  that  passes 
the  gate  of  Yaffa  or  Bethlehem,  and 
runs  along  the  western  wall  of  the 
city.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  though 
guarded  by  Turkish  soldiers,  we  pass- 
ed without  tribute  or  interruption. 
The  castle  of  David,  or,  to  call  it  by  its 
modern  name,  the  tower  of  the  Pisons, 
is  on  our  right ;  on  our  left  is  a  rugged 
stone  wall,  enclosing  a  vacant  Held 
with  a  cistern,  in  which  the  bathing 
Bathsheba  was  seen  by  the  king  of 
Israel.  The  ruins  are  at  the  gates ; 
but  nothing  of  the  graudeiu*  of  the 
city  appears.  We  turned  to  the  left 
where  the  houses  commence  on  both 
hands,  and  a  few  steps  brought  us  to 
the  Latin  convent  of  >St.  Salvador. 

"  Come  now ,  and  see  the  city  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles;  walk  round  the 
walls  of  .Jerusalem,  and  consider  the 
woes  ol' mount  /ion. 

"  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Jerusalem,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  sanction  of 
high  authority.  The  first  is  to  be 
found  in  the  third  chajjter  of  Nehe- 
niiah,  who  built  the  walls  of  the  city 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  My  attention 
was  particulai'ly  directed  to  this  ac- 
count by  the  Countess  of  Belraore, 
who  visited  the  memorable  spots  in 
and  about  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  zeal 
and  feeling  of  a  pious  Christian,  tak- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  for  her  guide, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  availed 
herself  of  all  the  light  that  modern 
travellers  have  been  able  to  collect  for 
the  illustration  of  this  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  sacred  topography. 
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"The  other  account  is  from  the  pea 
of  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  who 
had  the  misfbrtiuie  to  witness  the 
sacking  and  utter  destruction  of  his 
native  city  In'  the  victorious  arras  of 
Titus  \  espasian. 

"it  is  a  tantalizing  circumstance, 
however,  for  the  traveller  who  wishes 
to  recognise  in  his  walks  the  site  of 
particular  buildings,  or  the  scenes  of 
memorable  events,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
desci'ijjtions  both  of  the  inspired  and 
Jewish  historian  are  entirely  removed, 
and  razed  fi"om  their  foundation, with- 
out leaving  a  single  trace  or  name  be- 
hind to  point  out  where  they  stood. 
Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate,  or  wall, 
or  hardly  even  a  stone,  remains.  The 
foundations  nve  not  only  broken  up, 
but  every  fragment  of  which  they  were 
composed  is  swept  away,  and  the  spec- 
tator looks  upon  the  bare  rock,  with 
hardly  a  sprinkling  of  earth  to  point 
out  her  gardens  of  pleasure,  or  groves 
of  idolatrous  devotion.  And  when  we 
consider  the  palaces,  and  towers,  and 
walls  about  .(erusalem,  and  that  the 
stones  of  which  some  of  them  were 
constructed  were  30  feet  long,  15  feet 
brtfad,  and  7|  feet  thick,  we  are  not 
more  astonished  at  the  strength,  and 
skill,  and  perseverance  by  which  they 
were  constructed,  than  shocked  by  the 
relentless  and  brutal  hostility  by  which 
they  were  shattered  and  overthrown, 
and  utterly  removed  from  our  sight. 
A  few  gardens  still  remain  on  the 
sloping  base  of  mount  Zion,  watered 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam :  the  gardens  of 
(lethsemane  are  still  in  a  sort  of  ruin- 
ed cultivation — the  fences  are  broken 
down,  and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as 
if  the  hand  that  dressed  and  fed  them 
was  withdrawn:  the  mount  of  Olives 
still  retains  a  languishing  verdure, 
and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees 
from  which  it  deri\es  its  name;  but 
all  round  about  .Jerusalem,  the  gene- 
ral aspect  is  blighted  and  barren ;  the 
grass  is  withered;  the  bare  rock  looks 
through  the  scanty  sward;  and  the 
grain  itself,  like  the  staring  progeny 
of  famine,  seems  in  doubt  whether  to 
come  to  maturity,  or  die  in  the  ear. 
The  vine  that  was  brought  from  Egypt 
is  cut  off  from  the  midst  of  the  land; 
the  vineyards  are  wasted;  the  hedges 
are  taken  aw  ay ;  .and  the  graves  of  the 
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ancient  dead  are  open  and  tenantless. 
How  is  the  gold  become  dim;  and 
every  thing  that  was  pleasant  to  the 
eye  withdrawn !  Jerusalem  has  heard 
the  voice  of  David  and  Solomon,  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  He  who 
spake  as  man  never  spake  has  taught 
in  her  synagogues  and  in  her  streets. 
Before  her  legislators,  her  poets,  and 
her  apostles,  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries became  dumb,  and  cast  down 
their  crowns,  as  unworthy  to  stand  in 
their  presence.  Once  she  was  rich  in 
every  blessing ;  victorious  over  all  her 
enemies;  and  resting  in  peace,  with 
every  man  sitting  under  his  own  vine 
and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  with  none 
to  disturb  or  to  make  him  afraid.  Je- 
rusalem was  the  brightest  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  East,  and  fortified  above 
all  other  towns;  so  strong,  that  the 
Roman  conqueror  thereof,  and  the 
master  of  the  whole  world  besides, 
exclaimed,  on  entering  the  city  of 
David,  and  looking  up  at  the  towers 
which  theJews  had  abandoned,  '.Sure- 
ly we  have  had  God  for  our  assistance 
in  the  war ;  for  what  could  human 
hands  or  human  machines  do  against 
these  towers!'  It  is  no  other  than 
God  who  has  expelled  the  Jews  from 
their  fortifications.  Their  Temple  was 
the  richest  in  the  whole  world  ;  their 
religion  was  the  purest;  and  their 
God  was  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Never 
was  there  a  people  favoured  like  this 
people:  but  they  set  at  nought  the 
counsel  of  their  God ;  trusted  in  their 
walls,  and  walked  after  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  own  hearts;  their  city 
was  given  up  to  the  spoiler ;  the  glory 
departed  from  Israel,  and  the  sceptre 
from  Judah;  the  day  of  vengeance 
arrived ;  and  the  rebellious  sons  of  Ja- 
cob are  scattered,  and  peeled,  and  dri- 
ven under  every  wind  of  heaven,  with- 
out a  nation  or  country  to  call  their 
own ;  unamalgamated,  persecuted, 
plundered,  and  re\  iled,  like  the  ruins 
of  a  blighted  tower,  whose  fragments 
remain  to  shew  the  power  that  smote 
it,  and  to  call  aloud  to  heaven  and 
earth  for  repair.  What  a  tremendous 
lesson  for  the  kings  and  people  of  the 
earth  to  learn  wisdom,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  their  prosperity,  to  recognise 
the  hand  from  which  their  comforts 
flow ! 

"It  is  impossible  for  the  Christian 
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traveller  to  look  upon  Jerusalem  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  he  would 
set  himself  to  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  Thebes,  of  Athens,  or  of  Rome,  or 
of  any  other  city  which  the  world  ever 
saw.  There  is  in  all  the  doings  of  the 
Jews,  their  virtues  and  their  vices, 
their  wisdom  and  their  folly,  a  height 
and  a  depth,  a  breadth  and  a  length, 
that  angels  cannot  fathom ;  their  whole 
history  is  a  history  of  miracles ;  the 
precepts  of  their  Sacred  Book  are  the 
most  profound,  and  the  best  adapted 
to  every  situation  in  which  man  can 
be  placed — they  moderate  him  in  pros- 
perity, sustain  him  in  adversity,  guide 
him  in  health,  console  him  in  sickness, 
support  him  at  the  close  of  life,  travel 
on  with  him  through  death,  live  with 
him  throughout  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity,  and  Jerusalem  lends  its  name 
to  the  eternal  mansions  of  the  blessed 
in  heaven,  which  man  is  admitted  to 
enjoy  through  the  atonement  of  Christ 
Jesus,  who  was  born  of  a  descendant 
of  Judah. 

"  But  we  must  turn  to  consider  the 
Jerusalem  that  now  is.  In  Egypt  and 
Syria  it  is  universally  called  Gouts  or 
Koudes,  which  means  holy,  and  is  still 
a  respectable  good-looking  town ;  it  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  approaching 
nearest  to  that  of  a  square  ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  embattled  wall, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  built  of 
the  common  stone  of  the  country, 
which  is  a  compact  limestone.  It  has 
six  gates:  one  of  which  looks  to  the 
west,  and  is  called  the  gate  of  Yafl'a, 
or  Bethlehem,  because  the  road  to 
these  places  passes  through  it.  Two 
look  to  the  north;  one  is  called  the 
gate  of  Sham  or  Damascus,  the  other 
the  gate  of  Herod.  The  fourth  gate 
looks  to  the  east,  or  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  and  is  called  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  because  here  the  protomartyr  was 
stoned  to  death ;  it  is  close  by  the 
Temple,  or  mosque  of  Omar,  and  leads 
to  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  and  the 
moimt  of  Olives,  Bethany,  Jericho,  and 
all  the  east  of  Jerusalem:  the  fourth 
gate  leads  into  the  Temple,  or  Haram 
Schereeff,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  Church  of  the  Presentation,  be- 
cause the  \^irgin  Mary  is  supposed  to 
have  enteredby  this  gate  to  present 
her  Son,  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  the 
Temple.     On  account  of  a  turn  in  the 
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wall,  this  gate,  though  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  city,  looks  to  the  south,  towards 
mount  Zion.  Near  to  this  there  is 
another  gate,  which  is  small,  not  ad- 
mitting either  horses  or  carriages,  of 
which  last,  however,  there  is  none  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  from  the  wall  resum- 
ing its  former  direction,  looks  to  the 
east :  it  is  called  the  Dung  Gate.  The 
last  is  called  Zion  Gate,  or  the  (rate  of 
the  Prophet  David:  it  looks  to  the 
south,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  wall 
which  passes  over  mount  Zion,  and 
runs  between  the  brook  Kedron,  or 
valley  of  J  ehoshapliat,  on  the  east,  and 
the  deep  ravine  called  the  valley  of  the 
Son  of  flinnom  on  the  west,  leaving 
about  two-thirds  of  mount  Zion  on  the 
south  or  outside  of  the  walls:  it  is 
nearly  opposite  to  the  mosque  which 
is  built  o\'er  the  sepulchre  of  David. 
The  longest  wall  is  that  which  faces 
this,  and  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city;  it  runs  between  the  valley  of 
Gihon  on  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  on  the  east.  I  walked  round 
the  city  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  in 
an  hoiu'  and  20  minutes,  and  l,ady 
Belmore  rode  round  it,  on  her  ass,  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  whole 
circumference,  as  measured  by  Maun- 
drell,  a  most  accurate  traveller,  is  two 
miles  and  a  half." 

Jerusalem,  as  already  observed  of 
Damascus,  may,  by  means  of  the  pil- 
grims resorting  to  it,  be  made,  by  per- 
se\'erance,  a  centre  from  which  to  cir- 
culate the  Scriptures  through  the  East. 
The  difficulties  at  jn-esent  are  great; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  city  itself,  the 
dissensions  which  unhappily  subsist 
among  the  difterent  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians, as  observed  by  the  editor  of  Mr. 
Connor's  Journal,  oppose  an  insupe- 
rable obstacle  to  the  establishment 
there  at  present  of  any  efficient  insti- 
tution for  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Of  that  city  whose  very  name 
is  "  Peace,"  and  whose  peacei'ul  state 
should  be  the  figure  of  the  Church's 
unity  on  earth,  and  of  its  rest  in  hea- 
ven (Ps.  cxxii.) — of  that  city,  the  Chris- 
tian traveller  is  compelled  to  say,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Connor  himsell',  "  If 
there  be  a  spot  in  the  w  orld  w  here  the 
spirit  of  religious  contention  l)ums 
with  greater  fury  than  in  any  other, 
that  spot  is  Jerusalem." 

Mr.Connor  states,  that  having  a  let- 
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tor  from  the  archbishop  of  Cyprus  (a 
warm  advocate  of  the  cause)  to  Proco- 
pius,  the  chief  agent  for  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  he  was  received  by  him 
in  the  most  I'riendly  manner,  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  warmest  approbation 
of  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  Bible 
Society.  He  acceded  also  to  tlic  pro- 
posal of  ha\ing  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  left  in 
his  hands,  for  sale  or  distribution 
among  the  pilgrims  and  others.  These, 
Mr.  Connor  recommended  as  the  best 
plan  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  during 
thei'assover,  in  the  square  which  fronts 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
which  is  tilled  during  the  whole  of 
that  festival  with  venders  of  crucifixes, 
beads,  and  other  trinkets,  and  is  the 
chief  resort  of  the  pilgrims,  and  thro' 
which  all  who  enter  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  must  necessarily  pass. 
The  Armenian  patriarch,  also,  express- 
ed liimself  pleased  with  the  object  of 
Mr.  C.'s  visit;  and  bought  6(5  Arme- 
nian Testaments  to  present  to  his 
friends.  Among  the  Jews  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  New  Testament 
they  rejected  with  disdain;  but  He- 
brew Bibles  might  have  been  sold. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit- 
ed Jerusalem  in  1820,  are  thus  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Connor : 

Greeks     KiOO 

Annenians 1300 

Copts  150 

Catholics     50 

Syrians    30 

Abyssinians    1 

Total    3131 

These  pilgrims  assemble  from  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Russia,  Syria,  Annenia, 
Egypt,  and  occasionally,  as  it  ap])ears, 
even  from  Abyssinia.  Jerusalem  may 
thus  be  made  the  means,  under  Provi- 
dence, and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Christians  of  the  West,  of  dispens- 
ing the  Gospel  of  that  Jesus  whom  it 
once  rejected  and  iiiunolated — a  work 
in  which  we  ha^•e  reason  to  ])clieve 
that  the  Jews  themselves,  at  the  period 
of  their  first  restoration,  will  engage 
with  greater  power  and  eft'ect. 

Since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Connor,  fresh 
difficulties  have  arisen  to  oppose  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
East.  A  \ery  imcommon  spectacle 
has  indeed  been   exhibited — Popery 
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and  Mohammed  ism,  foes  from  their 
joint  beginning-  to  the  present  hour, 
acting  in  concert  where  their  common 
interests  were  at  stake — the  bulls  of 
Rome,  and  the  lirmans  of  the  Porte, 
issuing  together  to  suppress  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  alike  subversive 
of  the  superstition  of  both.  The  Rev. 
W.  B.  Lewis,  in  his  letters  to  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  dated  from  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  1824,  has  given  a  parti- 
cular account  of  these  transactions, 
and  of  the  almost  hopeless  condition, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Jews  in 
those  countries.  But  this  opposition 
has  been  by  Divine  permission,  and 
no  doubt  for  wise  purposes:  perhaps 
to  excite  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  the  cause,  and  a  great- 
er dependence  upon  Him  by  whom 
alone  it  can  be  perfected;  perhaps  to 
shew  how  feeble  are  the  puny  attempts 
of  man  when  opposed  to  both  the  word 
and  the  will  of  God;  perhaps,  also, 
to  rouse  the  curiosity  of  a  people, 
whose  fcXciUties  are  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  by  tyranny 
and  superstition.  A  thing  forbidden 
is  a  thing  desired :  and  the  struggle 
now  making  simultaneously  in  Europe 
and  Asia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Bible,  may  confidently  be 
expected,  under  Providence,  to  issue 
only  in  a  more  universal  demand  for 
it,  and  a  more  attentive  perusal  of  it; 
and  Jerusalem,  now  above  every  city 
the  seat  of  religious  strife  and  religi- 
ous persecution — where  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians  are  equally 
sunk  in  gross  ignorance  and  the  most 
degrading  sviperstition — may  ere  long 
be  brought  to  receive  the  Word  of 
Life,  ancl  freely  to  disperse  it  among 
the  nations. 

Let  ns  pause  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
template the  w  ouderful  history  of  this 
peculiar  city,  and  the  still  more  won- 
derful events  of  which  it  is  yet  to  be 
the  scene.  The  proud  name  of  the 
"  Eternal  City,"  assumed  by  Rome, 
belongs  with  infinitely  greater  pro- 
priety to  Jerusalem,  which  existed  as 
a  regal  city  long  before  the  founda- 
tions of  the  former  were  laid.  Here, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  God  had  an  altar 
and  a  priest  to  himself; — here,  thro' 
succcecling  centuries,  the  Divine  pre- 
sence was  manifested  in  a  particular 
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manner,  and  the  pure  worship  of  God 
maintained,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  idola- 
try;— here  the  tribes  of  the  faithful 
assembled  to  celebrate,  not  the  impi- 
ous and  gainless  jubilee  of  Papal 
Rome,  but  a  festival  appointed  by  God 
himself  to  be  kept  in  this  his  holy  place, 
and  to  the  observance  of  which  the 
Divine  blessing  was  attached; — here 
the  Lord  of  Glory  lived,  and  taught, 
and  died ; — here  his  own,  and  the 
predictions  of  long-preceding  pro- 
phets, were  fulfilled  to  the  very  let- 
ter;— here  the  banished  Jew  looks  as 
to  his  long-lost  home ; — and  here,  too, 
the  devout  Christian  looks  for  the 
completion  of  prophecies  yet  to  be 
fulfilled ;  and  sees,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  this  fallen  city  revive  with  more 
than  its  ancient  splendour,  become 
again  the  favoured  city  of  God,  and 
the  seat  of  empire  of  His  restored  and 
repentant  people.  The  prophets  speak 
of  these  events  in  terms  so  precise, 
and  so  correspondent  with  those  made 
use  of  in  other  local  prophecies  which 
have  long  since  received  their  literal 
completion,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
I'eceive  them  as  merely  figurative.  The 
first  promise  made  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan to  Abraham — the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  destruction  of  iNineveh, 
Babylon,  Tyre,  and  this  very  city  Jeru- 
salem— are  conveyed  in  language  not 
more  defined,  circumstantial,  and  lo- 
cal, than  those  of  the  revival  and  resto- 
ration of  the  same  city  and  people. 
Ezek.  xi.  10—20.  Ibid,  xvi.  53—55. 
Ibid,  XX.  34 — 44.  Ibid,  xxxiv.  22  to 
the  end.  Ibid,  xxxvi.  6  to  the  end. 
Ibid,  xxxvii.  15  to  the  end.  Ibid, 
xxxix.    25    to   the    end.       Hosea,    i. 

10,  11.      Ibid,  iii.  4,  5.      Ibid,  xi.  10, 

11.  Ibid,  xiv.  4—8.  Joel,  ii.  18—27. 
Ibid,  iii.  1  to  the  end.  Amos,  ix.  9  to 
the  end.  Mitah,  ii.  12.  Ibid,  iv.  1,2, 
6,7,  8.  Ibid,  vii.  11,  12.  Zeph.  iii.  9 
to  the  end.  Zech.  i.  12  to  the  end. 
Ibid,  ii.  1 — 12.  Ibid,  viii.2  to  the  end. 
Ibid,  x.  0—10.  Ibid,xii.  1— 10.  Ibid, 
xiv.  1—11,  10—21. 

There  is  no  spot  on  the  globe  which 
possesses  such  high  claims  on  the  atten  - 
tion  of  the  believer  as  this.  I  ts  early  men- 
tion in  sacred  history — the  important 
events  which,  through  so  many  ages, 
and  such  remote  periods  of  time,  have 
marked  its  history,  and  in  which  he 
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himself  is  so  awfully  concerned — toge- 
ther with  its  future  glorious  distinc- 
tiou — iibsorb  his  miud  iu  au  intensity 
of  interest,  before  which  every  other 
place  or  subject  of  reflection  sinks  into 
insignilicance.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
other  example  of  a  place  of  ecpial  anti- 
quity and  importance  preserving  any 
thing  of  its  ancient  character  and  con- 
dition at  the  present  time.  Its  ear- 
liest contemporaries  and  rivals  have 
long  since  sunk  into  perfect  obscurity, 
or  have  even  ceased  to  a  fiord  a  trace 
of  their  existence:  while  Jcntsalem, 
through  the  revolutions  of  4000  years, 
still  remains  a  city  in  our  own  day: 
degraded,  indeed, and  prostrate  before 
the  Divine  vengeance,  but  still  consi- 
derable, both  for  its  extent,  and  for  the 
imjiortance  attached  to  it  as  well  by 
Christians  and  Jews  as  by  its  pre- 
sent Iniidel  possessors;  whose  domi- 
nion draws  to  a  close,  and  the  final 
subversi(m  of  which  the  succeeding 
generation  may  have  the  jiriNilege  of 
witnessing. 

J  li/Ri'lEL,  a  royal  city  of  the  kings 
of  J  srael,  who  sometimes  resided  here 
as  well  as  at  Samaria.  Ahab,  in  par- 
ticular, is  known  to  have  made  this 
his  residence:  near  to  whose  palace 
was  the  vineyard  of  the  unfortunate 
Naboth.  Jezreel,  in  the  first  division 
of  the  Holy  I,and,  l)elouged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  \\est  of  Jordan,  and 
was  situated  iu  an  extensive  valley  or 
plain,  which,  from  it,  was  termed  the 
valley  of  Jezreel ;  where  the  host  of 
the  Midianites,  as  related  in  the  ()th 
chapter  of  Judges,  was  routed  by  300 
men  under  Gideon.  This  plain,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensi\  e  and  fertile 
in  Juda'a,  and  abounded  in  pasture, 
was  well  chosen  by  the  Midianites, 
who  were  "  like  grasshoppers  for  mul- 
titude," and  "  their  camels  witliout 
number  as  the  sand  of  the  sea ;"  as 
there  were  perhaps  few  other  posi- 
tions which  could  long  have  iiflbrded 
sustenance  for  such  a  nndtitude,  with 
whom  this  must  be  the  first  conside- 
ration, and  who  perhaps  from  their 
numbers  thought  they  had  little  to 
fear  from  the  Israelites. 

The  name  of  Jezreel  was  by  the 
Greeks  moulded  into  that  of  Esdraela ; 
which  is  described  by  I'luscbius  and 
Jerom,  in  the  fourtli  century,  as  a  con- 
siderable town.  In  like  manner,  the 
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valley  of  Jezreel  obtained  the  name  of 
the  \  alley  or  plain  of  Esdraclon ;  which 
is  still  described  as  very  fertile,  and 
mucli  frequented  by  the  Arabs  for  its 
fine  pasturage.  This  is  the  largest, 
and  at  the  .same  time  the  most  fertile, 
plain  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Great 
i'lain.  It  may  be  estimated  at  30 
miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth. 
The  river   Kishou  flows  through    it. 

See  EsDHAELON. 

IIJARICUM,  a  country  lying  to 
the  norlli-west  of  Macedonia,  and  an- 
swering nearly  to  that  which  at  pre- 
sent is  called  Dahnatia;  by  which 
name  the  southern  part  of  i  llyricum 
itself  was  known :  and  where  St.  Paul 
tells  Timothy  (2  I'im.  iv.  1 0)  that  'I'itus 
was  gone.  St.  Paul  preached  himself 
in  lllyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19);  which  at 
that  time  was  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

JOKTHEEL.— In  the  2d  book  of 
Kings  (ch.  xiv.  7),  it  is  said,  that  Ama- 
ziah  "  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  salt 
ten  thousand,  and  took  Sclah  by  war, 
and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel 
unto  this  day."  Selah,  in  Hebrew, 
signifies  a  rock,  and  answers  to  the 
Greek  word  Petra;  whence  this  place 
is  with  good  reason  supposed  to  have 
been  Petra,  the  celebrated  capiUil  of 
Arabia  Petroea.  There  are  two  places 
which  dispute  the  honour  of  ha\  ing 
been  the  ancient  capitiil  of  the  Naba- 
thaii — Kerek,  and  VVady  Mousa:  the 
former  from  tradition ;  and  the  latter 
from  its  splendid  remains,  which  shew 
it  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  extensive  city  of  Arabia 
Petra-a.  Both  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
been  called  Petra  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
each  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
country,  though  in  different  ages. 

\\'hen  the  expedition  of  the  Mace- 
donian Greeks,  which  Antigonus  sent 
against  the  Na])atha'i,  inider  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Demetrius,  first  pene- 
trated into  this  country,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Diodorus  that  this  people 
placed  their  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  upon  a  steep  rock,  having 
only  one  access  to  the  summit,  and 
situated  300  stadia  beyond  the  lake 
Asphaltites.  Roth  the  description  and 
position  of  this  place  agree  with  Ke- 
rek, as  described  by  Hurckhardt;  while 
the  city  of  \\  ady  Mousa  is  twice  the 
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above  distance  from  the  lake,  and 
stood  in  a  deep  glen,  instead  of  on  a 
precipitous  rock.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  for  reasons  not  known,  but 
probably  from  increase  of  commerce, 
or  for  better  security,  or  as  lying  in  a 
more  direct  route  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  new  city  was 
built  in  Wady  Mousa,  the  probable 
site  of  a  former  city  of  the  Edomites, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  old  capital 
was  transferred,  and  with  equal  pro- 
priety, for  here  too  all  was  rock ;  while 
the  old  city  was  distinguished  by  its 
indigenous  name  of  Kerek,  moulded 
by  the  Greeks  into  Charax.  This  city 
of  Wady  Mousa  was  situated  in  a  deep 
vaUey,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a 
lengthened  defile,  in  some  places  not 
more  than  eight  feet  wide ;  with  high 
and  precipitous  rocks  on  either  side, 
which,  in  some  parts,  rising  from  400 
to  700  feet,  nearly  meet  over  head. 
The  remains  in  the  valley  itself,  which 
are  described  by  Burckhardt  and  Legh, 
and  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  attest 
the  splendour  of  this  wonderful  city.^ 
These  remains  consist  of  arches,  aque  - 
ducts,  palaces,  temples,  a  theatre,  and 
magnificent  tombs,  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock  ;  with  a  great  profusion  of 
tiles,  bricks,  and  the  rubbish  of  for- 
mer buildings,  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face. At  the  western  end  of  the  valley, 
the  road  ascends  to  the  high  platform 
on  which  mount  Hor  and  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  stand;  near  to  which,  both  Jo- 
sephus  and  Eusebius  place  Petra.  This 
was  the  great  depot  of  the  Nabathaeans, 
in  their  trade  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  at  Rhinocolura  or 
El  Arish;  the  route  being  over  the 
Djebel  Shera,  or  mount  Seir,  across 
the  valley  of  El  Araba,  and  the  hiUs 
on  its  western  side. 

This  was  the  Petra  which  was  con- 
quered by  Trajan.  After  this  event, 
when  also  the  stream  of  commerce 
had  taken  a  new  direction,  partly  thro' 
Egypt,  and  partly  by  Palmyra,  the  city 
became  depopulated;  the  Nabathcei 
were  dispersed;  and  its  name  of  Petra 
reverted  to  Kerek,  which  became  a 
bishoprick — tlie  only  one  of  this  coun- 
try (which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
third  Palestine)  that  was  spared  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  whose  bishop 
now  resides  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  Baldwin  I.,  king  of 
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Jerusalem,  became  master  of  this 
place,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Mons 
Meqaiis. 

This,  if  either  of  the  two  cities  was 
the  Joktheel  of  the  Scriptures  (which 
is  more  than  probable),  was  undoubt- 
edly the  one :  it  was  this  which  bore 
the  name  of  Petra  before  the  time  of 
the  Macedonians ;  it  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Edomites,  of  whom  Ama- 
ziah  made  the  slaughter  recorded; 
and  it  was  from  the  short  account  of 
that  expedition,  near  the  saline  bor- 
der of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south, 
called  "  the  valley  of  Salt." 

JOPPA,  called  also  Japho  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  its  modern  name  of  Jaffa,  orYafah, 
a  seaport  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  a  sandy  soil,  about  70 
miles  north-west  of  Jervisaiem.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  tow- 
ers at  certain  distances,  alternately 
square  and  round.  This  wall,  though 
of  no  great  strength,  was  sufficient  to 
force  the  French  army  under  Buona- 
parte to  break  ground,  and  to  erect 
batteries  against  it.  After  a  breach 
was  made,  the  place  was  stormed,  and 
sacked  without  mercy:  but  this  was 
not  all;  for,  owing  probably  to  the 
obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Turks, 
or  not  wishing  to  be  encumbered  with 
so  many  prisoners,  the  French  com- 
mander ordered  them,  to  the  amount 
of  6  or  600,  to  be  dragged  out  to  the 
sand-hills,  about  a  league  distant,  and 
there  most  inhumanly  to  be  put  to 
death!  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr. Witt- 
man,  "  the  skeletons  of  these  unfortu- 
nate victims,  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  hiUs,  a  modern  Golgotha,  which 
remains  a  lasting  disgi'ace  to  a  nation 
calling  itself  civilized."  It  has  been 
attempted  to  disprove  the  perpetration 
of  this  tragedy ;  but  as  Buonaparte 
himself,  in  his  published  conversa- 
tions, attempted  rather  to  palliate  than 
to  deny  it,  the  fact  may  be  considered 
as  certain. 

Joppa  was  anciently  the  port  to 
Jeiiisalem.  Here  all  the  materials  sent 
from  TjTc  for  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple  were  brought,  and  landed:  it 
was  indeed  the  only  port  in  Judasa, 
though  rocky  and  dangerous.  It  pos- 
sesses still,  in  times  of  peace,  a  consi- 
derable commerce  with  the  places  in 
its  vicinity;  and  is  well  inhabited, 
chiefly  by  Arabs. 
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This  was  the  place  of  landinii^  of  the 
Western  pilgrims ;  and  here  the  pro- 
mised pardons  commenced.  Here  St. 
Peter  raised  Dorcas  from  the  dead, 
and  resided  many  diiys  in  the  house 
of  one  Simon,  a  tanner.  (Actsix.  3(5 — 
43.)  And  it  was  from  this  jilace  that 
the  prophet  Jonah  embarked  for 
Tarshish. 

Besides  the  ill-usage  this  place  re- 
ceived so  recently  at  the  hands  of  the 
French,  it  has,  in  common  with  most 
of  the  towns  of  Judica,  been  repeatedly 
sacked  and  destroyed — five  times  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in  their 
wars  with  the  Jews ;  three  times  by 
the  Romans ;  and  twice  by  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  speaks  of  it  about 
his  time ;  and  his  account  is  rendered 
remarkable,  by  his  having  found  but 
one  Jew  in  the  place,  who  was  a  dyer 
of  wool. 

There  are  at  Jaffa  two  convents  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  Mr.  VVilson  says  the  har- 
bour is  rocky,  and  difficult  of  access; 
in  which  state  it  has  been  from  the 
time  of  Josephus,  who  says  that  a  more 
terrible  and  dangerous  situation  for 
shipping  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
interior  of  the  streets  is  described  as 
presenting  the  usual  slovenly  mean- 
ness which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
town  throughout  the  Turkish  empire, 
though  externally  they  ha^'e  rather  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  architec- 
ture is  similar  to  what  is  common 
throughout  the  East,  and  the  tops 
of  the  houses  flat.  The  same  traveller 
estimates  the  population  of  Jafl;i  at 
5000;  and  says,  that  the  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  abound  with 
orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  are  sold  for  a  mere  trifle. 
Dr.  Clarke  also  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  exhibited  in  the  market 
of  this  town.  Melons  of  every  sort  and 
quality  are  furnished  in  such  abund- 
ance, that  boats  from  all  the  coasts  of 
Syria  frequent  the  port  to  be  freighted 
with  them.  But  the  water  melon,  in 
particular,  that  most  delicious  fruit  in 
a  warm  climate,  is  represented  as  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Buckingham  says,  that  "  Jaffa, 
as  it  is  now  seen,  is  seated  on  a  pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and 
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rising  to  the  height  of  al)out  150  feet 
above  its  level,  lia\  ing  a  desert  coast 
to  the  north  and  south,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west,  and  fertile  plains 
and  gardens  behind  it  on  the  east. 

"  It  is  walled  around  on  the  south 
and  east  towards  the  land,  and  par- 
tially so  on  the  north  and  west  towards 
the  sea.  There  are  not  more  than  a 
thousand  habitations  in  all  the  town, 
and  the  number  of  three  mosques, 
one  Latin  convent,  and  one  Greek 
church,  w  ill  afl'ord  a  guide  to  estimate 
the  relative  jjroportions  of  these  reli- 
gious bodies  to  ea(;h  other. 

"  There  is  a  small  fort  near  the  sea 
on  the  w  est,  another  on  the  north,  and 
a  third  near  the  eastern  gate  of  en- 
trance, mounting  in  all  from  50  to  60 
pieces  of  cannon;  which,  with  a  force 
of  500  horse,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  of  infantry,  would  enable  the 
town  to  be  defended  by  a  skilful  com- 
mander. 

"  The  port  is  formed  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks  running  north  and  south  before 
the  promontory,  leaving  a  confined  and 
shallow  space  between  these  rocks  and 
the  town,  flere  the  small  trading  ves- 
sels of  the  country  find  shelter  from 
south  and  west  winds,  and  land  their 
cargoes  on  narrow  wharfs  running 
along  before  the  magazines.  When  the 
wind  blows  strong  from  the  north- 
ward they  are  obliged  to  warp  out, 
and  seek  shelter  in  the  small  bay  to 
the  north-east  of  the  town,  as  the  sea 
breaks  in  here  with  great  violence, 
and  there  is  not  more  than  three  fa- 
thoms water  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
harbour;  so  accurately  do  the  local 
features  of  the  place  correspond  with 
those  given  of  it  by  Josephus." 

JORDAN,  the  principal  river  of 
Palestine,  more  noted  for  its  import- 
ance in  sacred  history,  than  for  its 
size.  It  is,  however,  almost  the  only 
river  of  the  country  which  in  summer 
continues  to  flow ;  and  is  hence  some- 
times by  way  of  eminence  called  in 
Scri^Jture  the  river.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Yar-Dan,  the  river  of  Dan,  near 
which  city  it  has  its  source.  But  at 
present  it  bears  different  names  in 
different  parts  of  its  course:  being 
called  Dhan  near  its  head;  Ordan, 
lower  down,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee; 
and  Sherya,  during  the  rest  of  its 
course  from  that  lake  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
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It  is  generally  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Josephiis,  to  rise  in  the  lake  Phiala, 
about  12  miles  from  Cajsarea  Philippi, 
or  Dan;  that  it  then  passes  under 
ground,  and  emerges  again  from  the 
cave  of  Paneion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  Burckhardt,  however,  who  visit- 
ed its  source,  does  not  notice  this  dis- 
tribution ;  but  says,  that  it  rises  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  or  about  four 
miles,  north-east  from  Banias,  or  Cse- 
sarea  Philippi,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hill 
called  Tel-el-Kadi.  There  are,  he  says, 
two  springs,  near  each  other,  one 
smaller  than  the  other,  whose  waters 
unite  immediately  below.  Both  sources 
are  on  level  ground,  amongst  rocks,  of 
what  Burckhardt  calls  tufwacke.  The 
larger  source  immediately  forms  a  river 
12  or  15  yards  across,  which  rushes 
rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  the  lower 
plain.  The  few  houses  at  present  in- 
habited near  this  spot,  are  called  En- 
keil.  It  is  soon  after  joined  by  the 
river  of  Banias,  which  rises  on  the 
north-east  of  the  city.  Over  the  source 
of  this  river  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  in 
which  several  niches  have  been  cut  to 
receive  statues ;  the  largest  of  which 
is  above  a  spacious  cavern,  beneath 
which  the  river  rises.  This  niche,  the 
editor  of  Burckhardt  sensibly  conjec- 
tures, contained  a  statiie  of  Pan; 
whence  the  name  of  Paneas  given  to  the 
city,  and  of  Tlauewv  to  the  cavern.  This 
explains  the  error  of  Josephus ;  who 
considered  this  to  be,  not  the  source  of 
a  distinct  river,  but  the  second  head  of 
Jordan,  after  emerging  from  its  sub- 
terraneous channel.  Seetzen  diiTers 
from  Burckhardt,  in  making  the  spring 
of  the  river  Hasbeia,  which  rises  half 
a  league  to  the  west  of  Hasbeia,  and 
which  he  says  forms  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Jordan,  to  be  the  proper  head  of 
the  river. 

A  few  miles  below  their  junction, 
the  united  rivers,  now  a  considerable 
stream,  enter  the  lake  of  Houle  or 
Semechouitis,  into  which  several  other 
streams  from  the  mountains  discharge 
themselves ;  some  of  them,perhaps,hav- 
ing  equal  claims  to  the  honour  of  form- 
ing the  Jordan  with  those  above  men- 
tioned, ^o  that,  in  truth,  the  lake  of 
Houle  maybcst  be  considered  as  the  real 
source  of  the  river.  After  quitting  this 
small  lake,  the  river  runs  a  course  of 
about  12  miles  to  the  lake  Tabaria,  or 
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sea  of  Galilee ;  maintaining,  as  some 
travellers  report,  a  distinct  current  in 
the  centre,  through  its  whole  length, 
without  mingling  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  lake.  But  when  it  Is  recollected 
that  this  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  in 
some  parts  9  in  breadth,  such  a  fact  is 
scarcely  credible.  From  this  lake  the 
river  flows  about  70  miles  more,  thro' 
the  Ghor,  or  valley  of  Jordan,  until  it 
is  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  100  miles  in  a 
straight  line  by  the  map ;  perhaps 
150,  computing  by  the  windings  of  its 
channel. 

The  Ghor,  or  valley  through  which 
tlie  Jordan  flow  s,  after  leaving  the  lake 
Tabaria,  is  described  by  Burckhardt 
as  about  four  miles  in  width,  having 
in  many  places  a  pleasing  verdure, 
and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  herb- 
age and  grass ;  but  the  greater  part  is 
a  parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots 
only  are  cultivated  by  the  Bedouins. 
But  it  must  be  wider  in  some  parts,  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  makes  it  10  miles, 
and  Josephus  120  furlongs.  The  level 
is  lower,  and  consequently  its  tempe- 
rature higher,  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  Syria ;  the  rocky  mountains  on  each 
side  concentrating  the  heat,  and  pre- 
venting the  air  from  being  cooled  by 
the  westerly  winds  in  summer.  The 
contrast  between  this  valley  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  very  great. 
"  To  the  north,"  says  Burckhardt,  "was 
the  Djebel  El  Sheikh,  or  Hermon,  co- 
vered with  snow ;  to  the  east,  the  fer- 
tile plain  of  Djolan,  clothed  in  the 
blossoms  of  Spring ;  while  to  the  south, 
the  withered  vegetation  of  the  Ghor 
seemed  the  effect  of  a  Tropical  sun." 

The  plain  of  the  Ghor  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  levels:  the  upper,  or 
general  level  of  the  plain;  and  the 
lower,  about  40  feet  beneath.  The 
latter,  through  the  middle  of  which 
the  river  flows,  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  partially 
covered  with  high  trees  and  a  luxuriant 
verdure ;  affording  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  sandy  slopes  that  border  it 
on  both  sides.  It  is  overflowed  in  the 
winter;  and  the  thickets  with  which  it 
abounds  were  once  the  cover  for  lions 
and  other  wild  beasts,  which  were  dri- 
ven out  by  the  swelling  of  the  river, 
to  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants: an  incident  which  has  af- 
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forded  a   fine  simile  to  the   prophet 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  19). 

Mr.  Buckingham  says,  that  the  whole 
of  the  plain,  from  the  moiuitains  of 
Judsa  on  the  west,  to  those  of  Arabia 
on  the  east,  may  be  called  the  vale  of 
Jordan  in  a  general  way ;  l)ut  in  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  which  is  here  10 
miles  broad,  the  Jordan  runs  in  ano- 
ther still  lower  valley,  perhaps  a  mile 
broad  in  some  of  its  widest  parts  and 
a  furlong  in  the  narrowest.  "  Into 
this  [the  upper  plain]  we  descended, 
and  we  thought  the  hills  of  white  clayey 
soil,  on  each  side,  to  be  about  200  feet 
in  height;  the  second,  or  lower  plain, 
being  about  a  mile  broad,  generally 
barren,  and  the  Jordan  flowing  down 
through  the  middle  of  it,  between 
banks  which  were  now  14  or  15  feet 
high,  while  the  river  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  There  are  close  thickets  all  along 
the  edge  of  the  sti'eam,  as  well  as  upon 
this  lower  plain,  which  would  afford 
ample  shelter  for  wild  beasts ;  and  as 
the  Jordan  might  overflow  its  banks, 
when  swollen  by  rains,  sufficiently  to 
Inundate  this  lower  plain,  though  it 
could  never  reach  the  upper  one,  it 
was  most  probably  from  these  that  the 
lions  were  driven  out  by  the  inunda- 
tion which  gave  rise  to  the  prophet's 
simile."  Mr.  l,egh  says  the  banks  of 
tlie  river  are  so  beset  with  tamarisks, 
willows,  oleander,  and  other  shmbs, 
that  the  stream  is  not  visible,  except 
on  the  nearest  approach. 

ITie  river,  it  appears,  formerly  over- 
flowed (as  it  probably  does  sometimes 
now)  in  the  first  month,  which  an- 
swers to  our  March :  as  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  armies,  enumerated  in 
1  Chron.  xii.,  passed  the  Jordan  to 
David  at  /iklag,  "  when  it  had  over- 
flowed all  his  Ijanks."  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  time  when  the  frequent  rains, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
mountiiins  at  its  source,  w  ould  be  most 
likely  to  occasion  such  inundation. 

Mr.  Connor  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Jordan 
with  the  pilgrims:  "  At  length,  after 
having  crossed  a  number  of  hills,  we 
descended  into  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
In  the  midst  of  this  ]ilain  appears  a 
large  verdant  tract,  like  an  oasis  in 
the  desert;  and  here,  embosomed  in 
trees,  stands  the  wretched  mud-liuilt 
village  of  Jericho.  About  half-past  12 
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wc  arrived  on  the  edge  of  the  oasis, 
and  encamped:  a  large  extent  of 
ground  was  covered  witli  the  tents. 
An  able  artist  might  have  made  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  the  scene.  Ho 
would  have  introduced  the  numerous 
and  variously-coloured  tents — the  di- 
versified costumes  of  the  pilgrims — 
the  Turkish  horse-soldiers,  with  their 
elegant  dress  and  long  spears,  gallop- 
ing across  the  plain — w  ith  camels  and 
horses  reposing.  We  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  here.  About  half- 
past  3  the  next  morning,  we  all  set 
out  by  torch-light  for  the  .Jordan.  The 
appearance  of  the  pilgrims,  moving  in 
numerous  detached  parties  with  their 
flambeaux  across  the  plain,  was  sin- 
gular and  striking.  I'he  sun  rose 
shortly  before  we  arrived  at  the  brink 
of  the  river.  There  men,  women,  and 
children  stripped,  and  plunged  into 
the  water.  Many  employed  themselves 
while  in  the  river  in  washing,  and 
thus  sanctifying  the  linen  which  they 
destined  for  their  grave-clothes.  I'he 
.Jordan  at  the  spot  where  the  pilgrims 
bathed  is  beautifully  picturesque.  Its 
breadth  may  be  about  20  yards ;  and 
it  is  shaded  on  both  sides  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  closely  planted  trees.  The 
water  appeared  turbid,  and  was  not 
deep." 

Travellers  have  given  different  ac- 
counts of  the  size  of  this  celebrated 
stream.  Maundrell  gives  it  a  breadth 
of  20  yards ;  but  represents  it  as  deep, 
and  so  rapid  that  a  man  could  not 
swim  against  the  current.  Volney  calls 
it  from  (iO  to  80  feet  between  the  two 
principal  lakes,  and  10  or  12  deep; 
but  makes  it  (K)  paces  at  its  embou- 
chure :  Chateavibriand,  about  the  same 
point,  50  paces,  and  (i  or  7  feet  deep 
close  to  the  shore,  l^r.  Sliaw  computed 
its  breadth  at  30  yards,  and  its  depth 
at  J)  feet;  and  that  it  daily  discharges 
«5,0}»0,000  tons  of  w;vter  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Burckhardt,  who  crossed  it  higher 
up,  calls  it  SO  paces  broad,  and  3  feet 
deep ;  but  this  w  as  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visit- 
ed it  in  the  month  of  January,  1816, 
states  it  to  be  little  more  at  tlie 
part  where  he  crossed  it,  which  was 
a  short  distance  above  the  parallel  of 
Jericho,  than  25  yards  in  breadth; 
and  so  shallow,  as  to  be  easily  ford- 
able  bv  the  horses :    but  the  stream 
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was  exceecHugly  rapid,  flowing  over  a 
bed  of  pebbles ;  and  the  water  found 
pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  At  ano- 
ther point  of  the  river,  crossed  by 
the  same  traveller,  higher  up  in  its 
course,  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  he  describes  it  as 
120  feet  broad,  but  fordable  by  horses, 
and  having  a  current  of  about  two 
knots  per  hour.  Mr.  Legh  describes 
it  as  about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
a  little  below  Oxford,  and  very  rapid. 
Mr.  Connor,  as  we  have  seen,  esti- 
mates it  at  20  yards.  Mr.  JoUifFe  makes 
it  50  feet  wide,  and  fordable,  where  it 
issues  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ;  and 
from  2  to  300  feet  at  its  junction  with 
the  Dead  iSea,  having  a  current  so 
strong  as  to  render  the  attempt  to 
swim  across  it  impracticable.  From  a 
mean  of  all  these  accounts,  its  average 
width  may  be  computed  at  30  yards ; 
but  from  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  it 
discharges  a  much  greater  body  of 
water  than  many  rivers  of  larger  di- 
mensions. It  rolls,  indeed,  so  powerful 
a  volume  of  deep  water  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  the  strongest  and  most  ex- 
pert swimmer  would  be  foiled  in  any 
attempt  to  swim  across  it  at  its  point 
of  entrance:  he  must  inevitably  be 
hurried  down  by  the  stream  into  the 
lake. 

Burckhardt  was  told  that  the  water 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  rose  three  or 
four  feet  during  the  rainy  season :  if 
so,  the  rise  of  the  J  ordan  must  be  of 
some  continuance ;  as  a  piece  of  wa- 
ter of  such  extent  as  that  lake  must 
require  a  long  time  to  run  off  by  a 
narrow  outlet,  and  to  fall  to  its  usual 
level.  It  may  further  be  remarked, 
ijiat  as  this  rise  of  three  or  four  feet  in 
the  lake,  v\ith  whatever  impetuosity  the 
water  may  issue  from  it,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  sviflicient  to  account  for  an 
increase  in  the  subseqvient  course  of 
the  Jordan  of  1 5  feet,  or  more ;  the  rest 
must  be  supplied  by  the  streams  which 
flow  into  it  after  it  has  quitted  the 
lake,  and  principally  by  the  Jabbok, 
which  collects  the  water  from  the 
country  for  a  great  extent  to  the  east- 
ward, and  at  the  part  crossed  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  10  yards  broad,  deep- 
er than  the  Jordan,  and  very  rapid; — 
and  the  Jarmuk  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Ilieromax  of  the  Creeks,  or  Sheriat  el 
Mandhour  as  it  is  now  called,  which, 
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with  an  equal  or  greater  extent  of 
course,  brings  an  equal  or  larger  body 
of  water  than  the  Jabbok.  This  river 
is  made  by  d'Anville  to  fall  into  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  and  has  been  so 
copied  into  all  the  maps  ;  but  its  true 
course,  as  ascertained  by  Burckhardt, 
is  towards  the  Jordan,  which  it  joins 
at  two  hours,  or  about  six  or  seven 
miles,  below  the  issue  of  that  river 
from  the  lake.  Its  stream,  which  is 
very  rapid,  was  found  by  the  same  tra- 
veller, in  the  month  of  May,  about  35 
paces  broad,  and  between  four  and  five 
feet  deep.  Mr.  Buckingham  also  says, 
of  the  same  river,  that  at  the  time  of 
his  crossing  it,  which  was  in  February, 
it  was  deeper  and  more  rapid  than 
the  Jordan  above  Jericho,  a  few  days 
previous. 

JOURNEYINGS  of  the  ISRAEL- 
ITES.— The  residence  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  the  land  of  Go- 
shen ;  which  extended  from  some  dis- 
tance above  the  modern  Cairo,  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile,  where  it  bends  from 
the  principal  channel  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending fi'om  its  banks  some  way  east- 
ward. It  was  a  land  of  pasture,  and  said 
to  have  been  "  the  best  of  the  land," 
consequently  could  not  be  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  inundation.  I'liat  this 
was  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Go- 
shen, the  reader  will  find  all  the  proof 
of  which  the  case  admits,  by  referring 
to  the  article  on  that  head :  that  it 
could  be  no  where  else,  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  route-of  the  Israel- 
ites from  this  province  to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Almighty  having  punished  the 
Egyptians  for  their  blindness  and  ob- 
duracy by  the  plagues  which  they  had 
suff"ered,  and  prepared  his  people,  by 
their  miraculous  preservation  during 
these  scenes  of  terror,  to  place  an  un- 
limited confidence  in  their  leader, 
moved  the  hardened  mind  of  Pharaoh 
that  he  should  order  their  departure 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  "  And 
Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and 
all  his  servants;  and  he  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  by  night,  and  said, 
Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth  from  among 
my  people,  both  ye  and  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  go,  serve  the  Lord  as  ye 
have  said.  And  the  Egj'ptians  were 
urgent  upon  the  people,  that  they 
might  send  them  out  of  the  land  in 
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haste :  for  they  said,  Wc  be  all  dead 
men.  And  the  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed from  Rameses  to  Succoth." 
(Exod.  xii.)  Rameses  was  a  city  built 
by  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  (ioshen, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Babylon  of 
the  Persians,  the  (rrecian  1-etopolis, 
and  about  6  or  8  miles  above  the  mo- 
dern Cairo.  Here  they  assembled, 
and  from  lience  they  took  their  depar- 
tui'e  ;  making  their  iirst  march  towards 
the  east,  or  to  Succoth,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  30  miles. 

In  this  first  part  of  their  route,  tliey 
were  obliged  to  incline  a  little  to  the 
north,  to  round  the  mountain  called 
the  mountain  of  Arabia,  which  shuts 
in  the  valley  of  Egypt  on  the  eastern 
side  through  its  whole  length,  and 
w  hicli  sinks  into  the  plain  tou  ards  ihe 
north  at  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
point  of  the  Delta.  Succoth  implies 
nothing  more  than  a  place  of  pens  or 
booths;  and  was  probably  either  a 
halting-station  in  the  route  towards 
the  Desert,  or  an  enclosure  for  cattle 
during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
Their  stay  here  appears  to  have  been 
short.  "  And  they  took  their  journey 
from  Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham, 
in  the  edge  of  the  Wilderness."  This 
was  a  long  march  of  not  less  than  (50 
miles,  according  to  the  present  com- 
puted distance;  which,  as  no  inter- 
vening place  of  halt  is  mentioned, 
must  be  considered  as  having  been 
perfonned  at  once.  But  it  must  ])c 
remembered,  that  they  were  flying 
from  a  trcacheroiis  and  inexorable 
enemy,  whose  jiursuit  they  had  reason 
to  fear;  and  that  they  were  besides 
experiencing  the  particular  protection 
and  support  of  that  Power  which  could 
as  easily  prevent  their  being  wearied 
in  a  forced  march  of  (50  miles,  as  he 
could  save  their  shoes  from  being 
worn  out,  or  find  them  a  passage  thro' 
the  sea.  But  the  real  distiuice  was 
probably  not  then  so  much  l)y  12  or 
15  miles  as  at  the  present  day;  as, 
according  to  the  concurrent  reports  of 
travellers,  there  are  undoubted  marks 
of  the  gulf  having  extended  several 
miles  in  a  north-west,  or  N.N.\\'.  di- 
rection beyond  its  present  limits.  This 
was  precisely  in  the  route  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  was  just  so  much  taken 
from  their  day's  march,  reckon- 
ing to  where  Suez  now  stands;  the 
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traveller  having  now  to  bend  conside- 
rably to  the  south-east,  to  arrive  at  that 
place,  after  rounding  the  Aral)iau 
mountain,  or  Djibcl  Atakka. 

I'ltham  is  said  to  liave  been  in  (or 
upon)  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined,  from  hence, 
that  tlie  wilderness  began  here.  It  is 
proljable  that  the  whole  way  from  Suc- 
coth to  this  place  was,  as  it  is  at  this 
day,  the  same  kind  of  parched  and 
st(niy  desert :  but  here,  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  iirst 
assumed  the  name  of  iltham;  whidi 
it  bore  for  some  distance  to  the  north, 
cast,  and  south.  Arrived  at  this  place, 
the  Israelites  maybe  said  to  have  been 
safe  from  all  fear  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
another  such  a  march  as  that  I'rom  Suc- 
coth would  carry  them  into  tlie  heart 
of  a  desert,  where  no  army,  without  a 
miracle,  could  subsist.  They  were  now 
on  the  high  road  to  Canaan,  with 
nothing  to  interrupt  their  progress : 
but  in  the  midst  of  their  hopes  and 
rejoicings,  an  order  comes  to  turn. 
This  must  have  been  a  grievous  dis- 
appointment: such  an  order,  indeed, 
as  no  body  of  people  in  their  senses, 
unless  convinced  of  the  Divine  ap- 
pointment and  supernatural  power  of 
tlieir  leader,  would  ever  have  com- 
plied with.  Just  congratulating  one 
another  on  their  escape,  they  were  di- 
rected to  return  in  the  very  face  of 
their  enemy ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
place  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
they  w  ould  be  rendered  incapable  either 
of  resistance  or  of  flight.  "And  theLord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn, 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth  (or 
Phi-Hiroth),  between  IMigdol  and  the 
sea,  over  against  Baal-Zcphon  ;  before 
it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea."  The 
situation  into  which  their  obedience 
to  this  deci'ee  brought  them,  was  a  nar- 
row defile,  shut  in  by  the  mountains 
on  the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and 
closed  up  on  the  south  by  a  small  bay 
or  inlet  of  the  latter:  they  were,  in- 
deed, "  entangled  in  the  land."  Some 
of  them,  at  least,  nuist  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  ])osition  they  were 
about  to  occupy;  but  they  entered, 
and  gave  vent  to  no  murmur  until 
they  saw  themseh  es  all  at  once  in  the 
power  of  their  enemy,  who  stood  be- 
fore them   in  the    only   opening  by 
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which,  without  a  miracle,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  escape.  At  this  sight  their 
faith  and  courage  failed ;  "  and  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Because  there  were 
no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?" 
But  the  God  who  brought  them  there, 
was  about  to  shew  his  power  by  again 
interposing  in  their  behalf  "  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  go  for- 
ward: but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea, 
and  divide  it;  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael shall  go  on  dry  ground  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  Moses 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea ; 
and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land,  and 
the  waters  were  divided.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground :  and 
the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on 
their  right  hand  and  on  their  left." 
While  the  Egyptians,  hardened  as 
usual,  and  blind  to  the  power  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  ventured  to  pursue, 
and  were  quickly  overwhelmed  in 
the  water. 

ITie  precise  site  of  this  miracle  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers and  of  the  learned;  who  have  differ- 
ed more  or  less  according  to  their  re- 
y^  a  spective  views  and  prejudices.  The  first 
step  in  our  inquiry  for  the  situation  of 
this  place,  must  obviously  be  to  fix  that 
of  the  previous  encampment.  Before 
taking  up  this  encampment,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  the  last  position  was 
at  Etham,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  map  12 
miles  north-west  of  its  present  termi- 
nation at  .Suez ;  and  which  carries  up 
that  position  to  meet  the  road  towards 
Canaan,  and  makes  the  subsequent 
"turn"  completely  retrograde.  This 
turn  was  to  bring  them  by  another 
day's  march  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before 
Migdol,  and  over  against  Baal-Zephon. 
The  Hebrew  word  Pi  answers  to  the 
modern  Fum  of  the  Arabic,  and  im- 
plies an  opening  in  the  mountains. 
Pi-hahiroth,  then,  means  an  opening 
or  cleft  in  the  mountain  leading  into 
the  valley  of  that  name.  If,  then,  such 
an  openmg  at  a  proper  distance  from 
Etham  can  ])e  found,  the  situation  of 
Pi-hahiroth  may  Ije  considered  as  fix- 
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ed.  Just  such  an  opening,  and  no 
other,  presents  itself  about  20  miles  to 
the  south  of  Suez,  and  .32  or  35  from 
the  ancient  position  of  Etham:  which 
answers  exactly  to  the  required  dis- 
tiince ;  and  being  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  leaves  little  doubt  of  its  identity. 
Into  this  opening,  which  mns  quite 
through  the  mountains  to  the  valley 
of  Egypt,  an  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  now 
dry,  extended  itself;  closing  up  all 
possibility  of  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  situation  of  Migdol  and 
Baal-Zephon  are  not  so  clear;  but 
from  the  precision  with  which  that  of 
Pi-hahiroth  can  be  fixed,  their  exact 
recognition  is  net  so  material.  Mig- 
dol implies  a  fortress;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  likely  than  that  the  Egyp- 
tians should  station  a  garrison  at  this 
important  entrance  into  their  country. 
Such  might  be  inferred  from  strong 
probability ;  but  there  are,  in  fact,  dis- 
tinct historical  traces  of  such  a  fortress 
in  this  situation.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his 
learned  Dissertation  on  the  Egyptian 
Plagues,  cites  a  passage  from  Har- 
duin's  Notes  on  Pliny  to  the  following 
purpose :  "  Hodie  in  Cosmographia  quae 
sub  Julio  Cfcsare,  et  Marco  Antonino, 
consulibus  facta  est,  scriptum  inveni, 
partem  Nili  fluminis  exeuntem  in 
MareRubrum,  juxta  civitatem  Ovilam, 
et  castrail/o/wt'i:"  the  last  word  is  evi- 
dently a  misprint  for  Mousei.  This 
document  is  invaluable  from  the  tra- 
ditional evidence  it  bears  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  miracle  being  at  this  place  : 
and  the  "  castra  Mousei "  must  imply 
either  the  place  of  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  or  the  fortress  which  always 
existed  at  the  embouchure  of  the  val- 
ley, to  which  the  natives  might  proba- 
bly enovigh  have  given  the  name  of 
Moses.  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  the  former : 
but  here,  too,  on  the  same  spot,  were 
the  ^papLov,  or  ]^ra;sidium  Clysmatis  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Castnim  Clysmatis 
of  Hierocles ;  both  undoubtedly  refer- 
ring to  the  same  fortress,  or  Migdol 
of  the  Egyptians. 

Of  Baal-Zephon  we  have  no  traces. 
The  name  implies  the  cjod  of  the  watch- 
toicer;  and  it  was  probably  a  beacon  for 
mariners  on  the  opposite  coast,  over 
against  which  the  camp  was  to  be 
pitched.  The  position  of  this  camp  is 
now  determined.  It  was  in  front  of 
J'i-hahiroth,  or  the  gorge  in  the  moun- 
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Uiins  openinsf  into  the  valley  of  Iliroth ; 
which  exteiulcd  through  the  moun- 
tains all  the  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  also  in  front  of  Migdol, 
which  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
to  believe  was  a  fortress  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley,  at  the  northern 
angle  of  the  mountains,  to  defend  it 
on  the  side  of  the  iVrabian  Desert,  for 
from  the  south  there  was  no  approach. 

Something  remains  yet  to  be  said  in 
illustration  of  the  topogra])hy  of  this 
interesting  spot.  Thus  far  the  Israel- 
ites had  advanced  without  meeting 
with  any  ol)stacle  ;  but  how  came  they 
to  be  stopped  at  this  precise  spot, 
without  the  ])ossibility  of  proceeding 
another  mile?  How  came  they  just 
here  to  be  so  "  entangled  in  the  land" 
that,  without  a  miracle,  they  must 
liave  fallen  an  immediate  prey  to  their 
enemies  ?  for  neither  in  the  maps,  nor 
in  the  general  accounts  given  of  this 
miracle,  is  there  any  explanation  of 
this  difficulty.  After  quitting  Etham, 
they  entered  a  lengthened  defile,  in 
which  they  advanced  about  30  miles, 
lla^•ing  the  mountains  on  their  right 
hand  and  the  sea  on  their  left — both 
impassable.  Arrived  thus  far,  their 
further  progress  southward  was  arrest- 
ed, either  by  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country  beyond,  or  by  an  estuary 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  ran  up  into  the 
valley  of  Hiroth;  from  which  inlet,  it 
appears  by  the  above  cited  passage 
from  Harduin,  a  canal  of  communi- 
cation was,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, carried  on  to  the  Nile.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  the  reader  will  find  ably 
maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  w  ork 
already  referred  to.  This  estuary  pro- 
bably came  so  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  as  to  admit  of  only  a  diffi- 
cult passage  in  that  direction ;  which 
was  guarded  by  the  fortress  of  Migdol. 
Besides,  if  it  had  been  free  of  access, 
the  Israelites  could  have  had  no  incli- 
nation to  hike  such  a  course,  which 
would  only  have  led  them  back  again 
into  the  heart  of  Eg-ypt.  They  were 
accordingly  hemmed  in,  in  a  kind  of 
cul  de  sac,  which  rendered  the  subse- 
quent miracle  for  their  deliverance  as 
necessary  as  it  was  signal. 

The  place  of  this  estuary  is  now 
dry;  having  l)een,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  partly  filled  up  by  the  fallen 
materiids  of  the  mountains,  and  partly 


left  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea  it- 
self: it  is  called  Bcdoa  by  the  Arabs — 
a  name  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  origin  with  the  Phrygian  word 
8(Sv,  water.  The  inlet  itself,  some 
remnant  of  which  perhaps  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Greeks,  was  by  them 
denominated  Clysma  ;  which  likewise 
signifies  water,  or  an  inundation,  and 
might  refer  either  to  the  place  or  the 
miracle.  From  the  inlet,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  a  town  and  fortress 
on  its  borders ;  which  was  probably 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  Migdol 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly the  Kolsum  of  the  Arabs,  a  word 
denoting  drowning,  and  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  adjoining  sea,  which  is 
still  called  Bayer-al-Colsum. 

The  position  and  agreement  of  these 
places  are,  however,  not  so  clear,  but 
that  some  authors  of  eminence  have 
entertained  a  difi'erent  opinion.  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Home, 
adopting  the  argiiments  of  the  former, 
contend  that  Clysma  and  Kolsum  were 
not  the  same  place ;  and  that  the  mis- 
takes of  former  writers  from  confound- 
ing the  tw  o,  and  thereby  embarrassing 
the  attempts  to  fix  the  precise  place  of 
passage,  may  by  this  means  be  recti- 
fied. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they 
might  not  have  been  the  same  place ; 
and  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  their 
svipposed  identity,  and  the  situation  of 
Kolsum  at  Suez,  would  thus  be  obvi- 
ated. But  with  deference  to  the  learn- 
ed authorities  who  have  espoused  this 
opinion,  the  groiuids  on  which  it  is 
fonued  are  not  to  be  depended  upon ; 
and  new  and  equal  difficulties  will  be 
found  to  attach  to  them.  Mr.  Bryant, 
confiding  in  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug  Beg, 
makes  a  disUmce  of  70  miles  from 
Heroum  to  Clysma,  but  of  only  22  or 
23  to  Kolsum;  thus  separating  them 
by  nearly  50  miles  of  latitude.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy, 
The  latitude  of  Ileroum  was  29°  50' 

( 'ly sma 28°  60' 

According  to  Ulug  Beg,  the  latitude 
of  Kolsum  was  29°  30'.  Now  if  the 
reader  w  ill  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
a  map,  he  will  perceive  that  these 
positions  are  impossible;  that  of  He- 
roum would  be  7'  south  of  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  gulf  at  Suez,  while 
that  of  Ch  sma  would  be  far  down  the 
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<rulf,  where  no  town  and  no  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  ever  existed. 
These  observations  of  Ptolemy  then 
must  be  erroneous,  and  permit  no 
well-fovmded  argument  to  be  derived 
from  them.  But  the  position  assigned 
to  Kolsum  by  Ulug  Beg  is,  in  fact, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  a  degree  of 
that  of  Clysma,  and  the  difference  is 
on  the  south  instead  of  the  north. 
Whether  Heroum  ever  stood  on  the 
gulf,  as  Mr.  Bryant  infers,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  gulf  ever  extend- 
ed up  to  that  city,  is  not  here  of  con- 
sequence. The  canal  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  passed  by  it  in  its  way  to 
the  Red  Sea;  but  it  cannot  be  shewn 
that  it  ever  stood  on  its  shores.  Whe- 
ther it  did  or  not,  does  not,  in  fact, 
affect  the  calculations  in  question; 
the  latitudes  are  evidently  erroneous, 
and  all  conclusions  derived  from  them 
must  be  erroneous  also.  The  actual 
distance,  however,  given  by  Ptolemy, 
between  Heroum  and  Clysma,  may  be 
correct,  though  not  on  the  meridian. 
This  distance  is,  in  fact,  corroborated 
by  Antoninus,  who  makes  it  68  miles ; 
but  then  it  is  not  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  but  in  a  south-eastern 
one,  which  diminishes  the  amount  in 
point  of  latitude  one-half,  or  to  34 
miles,  equal  as  near  as  may  be  to  half 
a  degree.  D'Anville  has  placed  Clys- 
ma in  29°  40'  north  latitude,  and  He- 
roum, or  Heroopolis,  in  30°  17';  dif- 
ference 37',  equal  to  about  43  British, 
or  47  Roman  miles :  to  which,  if  half 
of  the  amount,  or  23|  miles,  be  added 
for  the  easting,  it  comes  as  near  the 
distance  of  Antoninus  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Nothing,  then,  in  these  calculations 
affects  the  true  position  of  either  Clys- 
ma or  Kolsum,  or  the  arguments 
founded  on  their  identity.  One  thing, 
indeed,  is  clear:  that  no  measurement 
from  Heroum,  on  theTrajanus  Amnis, 
to  Kolsum  at  Suez,  will  give  the  re- 
quired distance  between  the  former 
and  Clysma ;  and  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  supposed  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
places,  they  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  shewn 
to  be  far  from  formidable.  These  dif- 
ficulties have  chiefly  arisen  from  the 
frivolous  and  sceptical  arguments  of 
the  celebrated  traveller  Niebuhr; 
which  are  altogether  founded  in  mis- 
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conception,  and  in  a  culpable  inatten- 
tion to  the  scope  and  letter  of  the 
sacred  history;  and  which  from  a 
writer  of  less  repute  would  be  totally 
undeserving  of  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  author, 
overlooking  the  obvious  route  of  the 
Israelites  round  by  Etham,  which  he 
himself  places  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
makes  them  pass  through  the  valley 
of  Bedea  to  the  sea ;  and  then  won- 
ders how  they  could  be  said  to  be 
"  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut  in 
by  the  wilderness,"  with  the  way  open 
before  them  straight  up  to  Suez.  This 
obvious  difficvdty  is  sufficient  alone  to 
shew  that  this  was  not  their  route. 
Yet  the  intelligent  Bruce  has  fallen 
into  the  same  error.  Niebuhr  reasons 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites  as  on 
that  of  a  modern  caravan;  and  inti- 
mates, that  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
their  being  apprised  that  a  miracle 
would  be  wrought  for  their  deliver- 
ance, it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  blindfold 
into  such  a  snare.  "  Amongst  so  many 
thousand  persons,"  says  he,  "  some 
would  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
way,  and  would  surely  have  opposed 
the  design  of  Moses,  if  he  had  made 
them  take  a  route  which  plainly  led  to 
their  destruction.  One  need  only  tra- 
vel with  a  caravan  which  meets  with 
the  least  obstacle,  a  small  torrent  for 
instance,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Orientals  are  not  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence, and  that  they  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  like  fools  by  their 
Caravan-Baschi,"  or  leader.  After  in- 
dulging in  this  style  of  reasoning,  our 
author,  wishing  to  diminish  the  force 
of  the  miracle,  though  not  entirely  to 
destroy  it,  contends  for  a  higher  pas- 
sage near  Suez,  where  the  channel  is 
narrower,  and  the  passage  itself  may 
be  supposed  to  have  come  more  with- 
in the  reach  of  natural  causes;  and 
here,  to  give  some  countenance  to  his 
argument,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town 
called  Kolsum.  And  as  the  Arabic 
tradition  has  always  placed  the  site  of 
the  miracle  near  that  town;  as  the 
name  of  this  town  is  also  supposed  to 
be  only  a  variation  of  Clysma;  and 
has,  further,  been  taken  by  travellers 
to  be  the  same  with  Arsinoe,  or  Suez ; 
Mr.  Bryant  took  the  above-mentioned 
mode  of  proving  that  they  were  not 
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the  same  :  in  doiiiff  which,  he  proved 
too  much.  But  if  the  ruins  in  ques- 
tion be  indeed  those  of  a  town  called 
Kolsum,  there  is  nothing  conclusive 
to  be  drawn  from  thence.  The  origi- 
nal town  of  this  name  was  very  pro- 
bably built  on  the  true  site  of  Clysma ; 
from  whence,  in  course  of  time,  for 
greater  convenience  of  trade,  or  to  be 
nearer  water,  or  for  many  purposes 
with  which  we  may  be  unacquainted, 
it  was  removed  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent i-uins,  carrying  its  name  along 
with  it.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
is  perfectly  analogous  to  what  has 
happened  in  every  country.  Or  if  these 
ruins  be  those  of  the  first  and  only 
town  of  Kolsum,  what  is  there  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition  that  this 
name  should  have  been  given  to  it? 
The  distance  from  Clysma  is  compa- 
ratively insignificant:  the  event  which 
the  name  records  was  too  stupendous 
to  be  forgotten;  while  the  precise 
spot  in  which  it  occurred,  might,  to 
the  unlettered  Arabs,  though  known 
to  be  near,  be  totally  lost. 

^\'e  again,  then,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  position  of  this  town, 
and  its  being  or  not  the  same  as  Clys- 
ma, cannot  mislead  us.  Niebuhr,  then, 
stands  inexcused,  even  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, in  endeavouring  to  fritter  the 
miracle  down  to  nothing,  by  placing 
it  in  a  narrow  and  shallow  part  of  the 
channel ;  and  the  following  argument, 
like  most  of  his  others  on  this  subject, 
admits  as  little  of  palliation :  "  Pha- 
raoh," says  he,  "  would  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  inconsiderate  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  the  sea  at  Suez, 
where  it  is  not  above  half  a  league 
over;  but  he  must  have  lost  all  pru- 
dence, if,  after  seeing  such  prodigies 
in  Egypt,  he  ventured  to  enter  the  sea 
where  it  was  more  than  three  leagues 
in  breadth." 

These  remarks  of  Niebuhr  were 
called  forth  by  some  sceptical  queries 
proposed  by  the  celebrated  critic  Mi- 
chaelis ;  namely, "  Whether  there  were 
not  some  ridges  of  rocks  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army  at 
particular  times  may  pass  over  ?  Se- 
condly, Whether  the  Etesian  winds, 
which  blow  strongly  from  the  north- 
west, could  not  blow  so  violently 
against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a 
heap,  so  that  the  Israelites  might 
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have  passed  without  a  miracle?"  How 
did'ercnt  to  those  of  Niebuhr  are  the 
observations  of  the  sensible  Bruce,  to 
whom  the  same  queries  were  pro- 
posed !  These  observations  are  indeed 
inimitable;  and  the  author  quotes 
them  at  length  with  the  greater  plea- 
sure, as  he  has  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work,  found  occa- 
sion to  dissent  from  his  opinions. 

"  I  must  confess,"  says  Mr.  Bruce, 
"however  learned  the  gentlemen  were 
who  proposed  these  doubts,  I  did  not 
think  they  merited  any  attention  to 
solve  them.  This  passage  is  told  us 
by  Scripture  to  be  a  miraculous  one; 
and  if  so,  we  ha^'e  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe 
Moses,  we  need  not  believe  the  trans- 
action at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his 
authority  alone  we  derive  it.  If  we 
believe  in  God  that  Hk  made  the  sea, 
we  mvist  believe  he  could  divide  it 
when  he  sees  proper  reason;  and  of 
that  He  must  be  the  only  judge.  It  is 
no  greater  miracle  to  divide  the  Red 
Sea,  than  to  divide  the  river  Jordan. 

"  If  the  Etesian  wind,  blowing  from 
the  north-west  in  summer,  could  keep 
up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right,  or 
^0  the  south,  of  50  feet  high,  still  the 
difliiculty  would  remain  of  building 
the  wall  on  the  left  hand,  or  to  the 
north.  Besides,  water  standing  in 
that  position  for  a  day,  must  have  lost 
the  nature  of  fluid.  Whence  came  that 
cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered 
that  wall  to  escape  at  the  sides  ?  This 
is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this 
once,  they  must  have  repeated  it  many 
a  time  before  and  since,  from  the 
same  causes.  Yet  Diodorus  Siculus 
(lib.  iii.,  p.  122)  says,  the  Troglodytes, 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that 
very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  son,  from  their  very  earliest  ages, 
that  once  this  division  of  the  sea  did 
happen  there ;  and  that,  after  leaving 
its  bottom  some  time  dry,  the  sea  again 
came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great 
fiury.  The  words  of  this  author  are  of 
the  most  remarkable  kind :  we  cannot 
think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour 
of  Revelation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor 
says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and  his 
host;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the 
division  of  the  sea  in  words  nearly 
as    strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from 
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the  mouths  of  unbiassed,  undesigning 
pagans. 

"  Were  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the 
pillar  of  fire?  The  answer  is,  We 
should  not  believe  it.  Why  then  be- 
lieve the  passage  at  all?  We  have  no 
authority  for  the  one ;  but  what  is  for 
the  other :  it  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  nature  of  things ;  and  if 
not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fable." 

The  instrument  employed  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  division  of  the  sea, 
is  said  to  be  "a  strong  east  wind." 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  natural  east  wind  in 
all  this  country;  the  monsoon  blows 
invariably  half  the  year  from  the 
north,  or  north-north-west,  and  the 
other  half  from  the  opposite  points. 

Some  authors  have  supposed,  that 
Moses  having  lived  long  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Red  Sea,  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
of  its  tides,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
time  of  ebb  to  pass ;  while  Pharaoh,  less 
acquainted  with  them,  rashly  ventured 
in  and  was  swallowed  up.  It  was  thus 
that  the  priests  of  Memphis  explained 
the  miracle.  But  this  subterfuge  falls 
at  once  to  the  ground,  as  the  tides  in 
this  sea  are  exceedingly  trifling ;  the 
difierence  between  high  and  low  wa- 
ter at  Suez  never  being  more,  accord- 
ing to  Niebuhr,  than  from  three  to 
four  feet. 

In  the  maps  and  descriptions  ac- 
companying Calmet's  Dictionary,  the 
Israelites  are  represented  to  have  cross- 
ed the  gvUf  at  Kolsum,  or  Suez,  where 
Niebuhr  places  the  passage.  Baal- 
Zephon  is  made  to  be  Suez ;  Migdol, 
Magdolus,  far  to  the  north  in  the  Isth- 
mus; and  Pi'hahiroth,  the  mouth  of 
the  gullet  now  filled  up  with  sand. 
Without  entering  into  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  the  sitviation  of  these  places 
than  has  already  been  done,  there  are 
two  weighty  arguments,  in  addition  to 
those  before  advanced,  against  such 
an  opinion.  The  first  is,  That  in  this 
position  the  Israelites  were  in  an  open 
country,  with  no  natural  barriers  by 
which  they  could  have  been  said  to 
have  been  so  "  entangled  in  the  land" 
as  to  be  considered  a  certain  and  easy 
prey  to  the  Egyptians;  nor  could  the 
latter  doubt  but  that  their  advance 
through  such  a  country  would  be  per- 
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ceived  by  the  Israelites  time  enough 
to  evade  the  pursuit,  and  to  effect  a 
retreat  into  the  Desert,  by  resuming 
their  track,  and  rounding  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  But  the  position  20  miles 
lower  down,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea  and  by  mountains,  except  a  nar- 
row opening  towards  the  north,  pre- 
cluded, in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians 
(who  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  them 
till  informed  of  their  critical  situa- 
tion), all  possibility  of  escape,  if  they 
could  reach  unperceived  the  entrance 
to  this  defile,  which,  under  cover  of 
the  long  mountain-barrier  on  the 
west,  acting  as  a  screen,  they  were 
enabled  to  do. 

The  next  objection  to  the  above  opi- 
nion is,That  the  gulf  narrowing  as  it  ad- 
vances northwards,  the  point  at  which 
the  passage  is  supposed  to  have  been 
effected,  is,  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  maps  in  question,  scarcely  a  mile 
in  width ;  which  takes  much  from  the 
sublimity  at  least  of  the  miracle,  if 
not  from  the  reality  of  it.  And  if  it 
be  contended  that  the  passage  through 
a  mile  of  water  is  no  less  a  miracle 
than  that  of  nine,  which  is  not  denied, 
or  than  that  of  the  Jordan,  of  far  less 
breadth,  where  without  an  equal  mira- 
cle a  passage  could  certainly  not  have 
been  effected ;  it  is  replied,  that  we  have 
not  merely  to  seek  a  body  of  water, 
the  division  of  which  was  sufficient  to 
amount  to  a  miracle,  but  an  expanse, 
the  returning  surge  of  which  could 
bury  at  once  the  numerous  army  of 
the  Egyptians,  consisting  of  "  six  hun- 
dred chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  cha- 
riots of  Egypt,"  with  horse  and  foot, 
amounting  no  doubt  to  many  thou- 
sands. It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  implied  by  all  the  cha- 
riots of  Egypt;  but  if  we  may  judge 
by  those  with  which  Shishak  invaded 
Judaea,  they  were  not  less  than  1200: 
the  proportion  of  horsemen  to  which 
was  60,000,  with  people  on  foot  out  of 
number.  Even  supposing  the  whole 
army  not  to  have  exceeded  this  num- 
ber, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  such 
a  body,  together  with  1200  chariots 
with  their  horses,  impacted  in  the 
closest  order  in  which  it  is  possible 
for  an  army  to  move  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  with  every  allowable  ex- 
tension laterally,  should  all  be  engulf- 
ed together  in  the  waters  of  a  sea  a 
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mile  wide,  and  where,  from  the  sandy 
and  shelving  nature  of  the  beach  on 
both  sides,  the  centre  only  would 
aflbrd  sufficient  depth.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  front  of  Pharaoh's 
army  was  still  standing-  on  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  when  the  rear  had  also 
entered  it. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  original 
channel  of  the  gulf,  to  the  north  of  its 
present  termination,  has  been  filled 
up  by  sand,  as  supposed.  There  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Burckhardt, 
when  crossing  this  tract,  which  ren- 
ders this  supposition  next  to  impossi- 
ble. He  observed  the  ground,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Suez,  and  beyond 
the  present  high-water  mark  in  the 
marshy  creek,  covered  with  a  saline 
crust,  and  traversed,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ancient  channel,  with  a  layer  of 
small  white  shells,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  over ;  while  still  further  to  the 
north  are  salt  marshes.  These  are 
undoubted  proofs  that  the  sea  once 
extended  over  this  ground ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  its  retreat  is  not  the  in- 
flux of  sand,  but  the  gradual  recession 
of  the  sea  itself — a  phenomenon  com  - 
mon  to  all  inland  seas.  If  the  former 
had  been  the  case,  the  shells  which 
mark  the  true  bed  of  the  sea,  which 
once  covered  them,  as  well  as  the 
saline  crust,  must  have  been  buried 
also.  But  the  inference  from  these 
discoveries,  the  most  to  our  purpose 
in  the  present  inquiry,  is,  that  altho' 
this  part  was  once  covered  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  gulf,  the  change  has  been 
effected  l)y  a  very  trilling  subsidence 
of  its  level.  If  sand  had  been  the 
agent  employed  in  eifecting  this 
change,  it  might  be  contended  that 
the  channel  had  been  filled  up  to  an 
indefinite  depth;  but  the  shelly  bed 
refutes  this  idea,  and  shews  that  the 
present  level  of  the  ground  was,  at 
some  time  or  other,  the  true  bed  of 
the  estuary,  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  a  rise  of  a  few  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea  would 
again  cover,  as  well  as  the  marshes 
beyond  it.  To  draw  accurate  conclu- 
sions from  these  premises,  it  should 
also  be  kno\\u,  by  other  marks,  what 
the  actual  fiiU  of  the  sea  has  been ; 
but  as  the  country  for  a  considerable 
extent,  on  both  sides,  is  represented 
as  a  plain,  and  tlie  saline  crust  is 
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limited  to  a  strip  in  the  centre,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  fall  cannot  have 
been  great.  The  canal  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus  also  taking  this  direc- 
tion, shews  how  little  was  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ground. 

7\.ll  these  difficulties  arc  removed  by 
fixing  the  passage  where  it  has  been 
placed  above,  namely,  20  miles  below 
Suez,  opposite  the  \  alley  of  Bedea: 
where  every  thing  conspired  at  once 
to  cover  the  advance  of  Pharaoh,  and 
to  render  the  escape  of  the  Israelites 
impossible  without  a  miracle;  where 
the  channel  was  sufficiently  deep  and 
broad  to  make  that  miracle  worthy  of 
its  Author  and  its  object;  and  where, 
without  a  second  miracle,  was  suffici- 
ent space  to  receive  the  entire  "  host" 
of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they  should 
be  at  once  overwhelmed,  without  the 
escape  of  a  single  man. 

The  precise  place  of  the  transit 
may,  then,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
we  can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at,  be  fix- 
ed at  the  embouchure  of  the  valley  of 
Bedea,  or  about  20  miles  below  Suez ; 
where,  according  to  Bruce,  the  gulf  is 
three  leagues  over,  with  14  fathoms 
of  water  in  the  channel;  and  where 
the  division  of  the  waters  would  in- 
deed form  a  "  wall "  of  fearful  aspect 
on  the  right  hand  aud  on  the  left.  It 
may  also  be  added,  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  traveller,  and  as  an  addi- 
tional corroboration,  that  the  north 
cape  of  the  bay,  opposite  the  valley  of 
Bedea,  which  marks  the  place  of  the 
ancient  creek  of  Clysma,  is  called  Ras 
Musa,  or  the  Cape  of  Moses. 

Arrived  on  the  opposite  shore,  the 
Israelites  entered  the  Desert  of  Etliam ; 
where  is  a  sandy  and  gra\  elly  plain, 
called  ])y  Niebuhr  Etti,  and  by  lUirck- 
hardt  El  Ahtha — both  bearing  suffici- 
ent vestiges  of  the  lUicient  name  of 
the  country.  In  this  wilderness  they 
went  three  days' journey,\vhich  brought 
them  to  Marali;  whose  bitter  waters 
were  rendered  sweet  for  their  use. 
The  position  of  Marah  answers  to  that 
of  the  bitter  well  of  llowara,  about  18 
hours  from  Suez.  Burckhardt  says, 
that  this  is  the  usual,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, the  exclusive  route  to  mount 
Sinai.  He  says,  also,  that  there  is  no 
other  road  of  three  days'  mari;h  in  the 
way;  nor  any  other  well  absolutely 
bitter  on  the  whole  of  this  coast  as  far 
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as  Ras  Mohammed,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf.  Burckharclt,  indeed,  has 
adopted  the  error  of  Niehuhr  in  sup- 
posing the  transit  to  have  been  near 
iSuez,  and  reckons  his  three  days  to 
Howara  accordingly.  But  his  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  this  place  will 
answer  equally  well  if  we  deduct  20 
miles,  or  about  six  hours,  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  distance  between  Suez 
and  the  true  place  of  passage.  There 
will  then  remain  12  hours,  or  three 
days  of  four  hours,  equal  to  about  12 
miles  for  each  day's  journey — a  rate 
of  progress  which  may  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  suited  to  the  condition 
of  a  people  who  had  just  escaped  from 
the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  who  now 
could  have  no  doubt  of  their  perfect 
safety;  and  had  nothing  to  impel 
them  to  the  forced  marches  which 
they  had  made  fromRameses  toClysma. 
The  next  journey  was  to  Elim ;  where 
were  "  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three 
score  and  ten  palm-trees."  Both  Nie- 
huhr and  Burckhardt  agree  in  placing 
Elim  in  the  VVady  Gharendel,  distant 
three  hours  from  Howara;  which  an- 
swers very  well  with  the  rate  of  march 
above  assumed,  in  a  country,  too,  w  here 
the  position  of  the  encampments  must 
be  regulated  very  much  by  the  situa- 
tion of  water.  In  the  wady  or  valley 
of  Gharendel,  which  is  about  a  mile 
broad,  are  date  or  palm  trees,  tama- 
risks, and  acacias;  and  a  copious 
spring.  This  single  spring,  unusually 
abundant  for  this  arid  country,  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion,  than  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it;  as  Niebuhr  attests, 
that  water  may  easily  be  obtained  any 
where  by  digging  for  it,  although  the 
apertures  will  quickly  be  filled  up 
again  by  the  sands.  To  search,  in 
fact,  after  a  lapse  of  3500  years,  for  the 
identical  twelve  wells  of  JElim,  rudely 
constructed  in  a  sandy  soil,  is  little 
better  than  absurd.  The  wells  of 
rocky  countries,  indeed,  are  perhaps 
the  most  durable  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  and  serve  to  fix 
with  unerring  certainty  the  scene  of 
many  a  memorable  event;  but  the 
case  is  widely  otherwise  on  a  moving 
surface  of  sand,  where  the  shallow 
excavations,  and  the  simple  masonry 
of  Arabs,  would  not  require  centuries 
to  obliterate :  or,  which  is  frequently 
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the  case,  the  wells  may  have  been  wan- 
tonly destroyed  in  the  dissensions  of 
the  tribes.     It  is  sufficient  that  water 
exists  here  in  abundance,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  in  as  many  wells  as  the  tra- 
veller chooses  to  dig;    while  the  ac- 
cordance of   this   position   with   the 
next  movement  from  Howara,  and  the 
absence   of  any  other    springs    that 
could  be  relied  upon  for  a  distance  of 
many  hours  in  the  same  route,  leave 
little  doubt  of  its  being  that  of  Elim. 
Former    travellers,    indeed,   amongst 
whom   are  Monconys,  Thevenot,  Po- 
cocke,  and  Shaw,  considered  a  valley 
near  Tor,  where   are   date-trees  and 
springs,  to  be  Elim :  an  opinion  which 
has  been  supported  by  Mr.  Bryant; 
who  endeavours  also  to  shew  that  this 
position  was  the  same  with  the  Phoe- 
nicon,  or  palm-grove,  of  Strabo  and 
Diodonis ;    which   it    probably   was ; 
but  it  cannot,  with  strict  attention  to 
the  rovite  of  the  Israelites,  be  consi- 
dered as  Elim.    In  the  first  place,  the 
distance  from  Howara  to  Tor  is  little 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  ;  and  as  all 
the  stations  in  this  part  of  the  journey 
appear  to  be  laid  down  with  great  ac- 
cui-acy ;  as  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
betw  een  Marah  and  Elim ;  and  as  the 
Israelites   were  hastening  to   mount 
Sinai;  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  any  halt  did  actually  take  place ; 
and  with  still  less  reason  can  we  sup- 
pose this  distance  to  have  been  per- 
formed  in  a  single  march.     In   the 
next  place,  if  Elim  be  Tor,  the  four 
encampments  between  that  place  and 
Sinai  will  be  crowded  into  a   space 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
any  motive,  or  with  any  similar  rate 
of  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  march. 
After  quitting  Elim,  the  Israelites  en- 
camped by  the  Red  Sea ;  then  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin  ;  then  at  Dophkah ; 
then  at  Alush ;  then  at  Rephidim ;  and 
then  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai.  Now 
the  rocky  region  which  constitutes  the 
Desert  of  Sinai,  extends  to  within  20 
miles  of  the  coast;   so  that  the  four 
encampments,  from  that  on   the  Red 
Sea,  to  Rephidim,  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  could  not  have  been  more  than 
four  or  five  miles  apart:  a  series  of 
petty  movements    across  the  barren 
plain  of  El  Kaa,  which,  if  they  had 
been  making  their  approaches  to  a  for- 
tress, might  have  had   some  object, 
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but  which,  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  were,  must  have  been  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  and  without  a  parallel 
elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  likely,  as  .Sinai 
was  their  destination,  that  they  should 
have  retrograded  without  any  men- 
tion being  made  of  such  a  course,  or 
any  cause  assigned  for  it.  l-astly,  the 
position  of  Elim  at  Tor  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  situation  of  the  Desert  of 
Sin.  This  desert  is  expressly  said 
(Exod.  xvi.  1)  to  have  been  between 
Elim  and  Sinai ;  but  it  could  only  have 
formed  a  small  part  of  the  distance,  as 
only  one  of  the  live  intervening  en- 
campments took  place  within  its 
limits.  In  Numb,  xxxiii.  10 — 12,  it  is 
said,  that  the  Israelites  "  removed  from 
Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea; 
and  they  remo\ed  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  encamped  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin ;  and  they  took  their  journey  out 
of  the  Wildei'uess  of  Sin,  and  encamp- 
ed at  Dophkah."  Now  the  whole  space 
between  Tor  and  the  encampment  of 
the  Desert  of  Sinai,  is  a  plain,  bearing 
one  name,  and  but  of  one  day's  jour- 
ney, bounded  every  way  to  the  north 
by  the  group  of  Sinai ;  so  that  the  Is- 
raelites quitting  the  Wilderness  of  Sin 
after  a  single  encampment  in  it,  must 
either  have  reti'aced  their  steps  to- 
wards Elim,  or  have  proceeded  towards 
the  eastern  or  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea  beyond  Sinai  altogether:  of  nei- 
ther of  which  circumstances  is  any  in- 
timation given ;  on  the  contrary,  both 
are  at  variance  with  the  order  of  the 
route,  and  the  destination  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  Sinai,  to  receive  the 
Law.  But  in  the  natural  and  esta- 
blished route,  the  whole  is  conform- 
able with  the  Scripture  narrative,  and 
confirmed  by  the  local  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  country. 

From  the  Desert  of  Etham  to  the 
second  march  beyond  Elim,  the  road, 
as  it  does  now,  ran  parallel  with  the 
gulf  of  Suez,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
march  from  Elim,  an  indentation  of 
the  coast  brought  them  at  once  upon 
the  sea;  where  was  the  encampment 
mentioned.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second,  the  coast,  which  had  hitherto 
inclined  in  a  south-east  direction, 
turning  directly  to  the  south,  quite 
away  from  the  direct  road  to  Sinai, 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  vicinity  of 
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the  sea,  which  they  had  hitherto  con- 
stantly had  on  their  right  hand,  and 
to  enter  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
desert;  which  in  that  part  bore  the 
name  of  Sin.  This  is  precisely  the 
route  pursued  at  the  present  day ;  and 
near  the  point  where  the  road  leaves 
the  coast,  at  the  south-west  foot  of  the 
mountainous  ridge  called  El  Tyh,  is 
the  sandy  plain  of  El  Seyh,  extending 
two  days' journey  eastward.  The  west- 
ern extremity  of  this  plain  only  would 
the  I  sraelites  have  to  cross,  w  hich  they 
woidd  soon  traverse,  and  have  only 
one  encampment  to  make  on  its  sur- 
face ;  when  the  remaining  stations  of 
Dophkah,  Alush,and  Rephidim,  would 
bring  them,  by  marches  of  15  or  16 
miles,  to  the  borders  of  the  Desert  of 
Sinai. 

Of  Dophkah  and  Alush,  we  can  only 
know  the  relative  situations;  and  as 
nothing  more  is  said  of  them  than 
their  bare  mention  as  places  of  pas- 
sage, it  is  of  little  consequence.  But 
to  Rephidim  much  interest  is  attach- 
ed. Here,  or  hard  l)y,  the  miraculous 
supply  of  water  took  place  ;  and  here 
the  Israelites  were,  for  the  fii'st  time, 
attacked  by  their  implacable  enemies 
the  Amalekites.  It  is  not  a  little  curi- 
ous, that  a  person  of  Mr.  Bryant's  saga- 
city, should  have  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  explain  this  attack  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  carry  Rephidim  far  up 
to  the  northward,  towards  the  borders 
of  that  people.  There  is  nothing  surely 
surprising  in  a  people,  who  were  pro- 
bably ajiprised  of  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  the  Israelites,  wishing  to 
carry  the  war  from  their  own  homes, 
and,  by  ad^  ancing  on  their  enemy,  to 
attack  him  at  a  disadvantage.  But  in 
Exod.  xvii.  8,  it  is  said,  that  Amalek 
"  came  and  fought  with  Israel  at  Re- 
phidim." And  in  1  Sam.xv. 2,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  remember 
that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how 
he  laid  irait  for  him  in  the  way  when 
he  came  up  from  I\gypt:"  that  is,  that 
he  came  down  to  Rephidim,  and  took 
the  Israelites  by  suqjrise.  It  could 
not  have  been  represented  in  this  way, 
if  the  latter  had  approached  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Amalekites.  To  set  this 
question  at  rest,  however,  the  Israel- 
ites were  encamped  at  Rephidim  when 
they  were  miraculou.sly  supplied  with 
water  from  Horeb ;   consequently   it 
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must  have  been  close  to  that  moun- 
tain, or,  iu  other  words,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  where  it  has 
already 'jbeen  placed. 

The  next  encampment,  after  that  at 
Rephidim,  was  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai 
itself;  where  the  people  arrived  in  the 
third  month,  and  where  they  remain- 
ed encamped  eleven  months,  during 
which  time  the  Law  was  delivered. 
For  the  topography  of  mount  Sinai, 
and  the  transactions  which  took  place 
in  this  interesting  region,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Sinai. 

At  length,  on  the  20th  day  of  the 
second  month,  in  the  second  year,  the 
signal  for  removing  from  Sinai  was 
given  by  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  being 
removed  from  the  Tabernacle,  and 
preceding  the  line  of  march  into  the 
Wilderness  of  Paran  ;  into  which,  or 
at  least  from  their  encampment  in  the 
Desert  of  Sinai,  the  Israelites  advanced 
for  three  clays  before  a  convenient  rest- 
ing-place, for  any  time,  was  found 
them,  in  all  probability  for  want  of 
water.  The  first  station  in  this  Wil- 
derness of  Paran,  "  that  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,"  which  extended  all 
the  way  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  and  in  which  they  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  they  were 
condemned  to  wander,  was  at  Tabe- 
rah,  or  Kibroth-hattaavah  :  the  former 
name  being  given  by  Moses,  because 
here  many  of  the  people  were  con- 
sumed by  fire  from  Heaven  for  their 
complaining ;  and  the  latter,  because, 
at  the  same  place,  the  people  lusted 
for  flesh,  and  many  more  died  while 
the  quails,  which  had  been  miracu- 
lously sent  them,  were  yet  in  their 
mouths.  From  this  place,  the  stations 
mentioned  northwards  are  Hazeroth, 
Rithmah,  Rimmon-parez,  Libnah,  and 
Kadesh-barnea,  where  the  camp  was 
fixed  while  the  spies  were  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  promised  land ;  from  whose 
evil  report  the  people  were  so  intimi- 
dated, and  so  unmindful  of  the  pro- 
mises they  had  received,  and  the  pro- 
tection they  were  under,  that,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  ingratitude  and 
disobedience,  they  were  ordered  to 
turn  back,  and  "get  them  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea "  (Numb.  xiv.  25!)  This  retro- 
grade movement  carried  them  back 
southwards,  through  the  same  Wilder- 
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ness  of  Paran,  but  by  a  more  eastern 
route,  nearer  mount  Seir,  to  Ezion- 
geber,  on  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  stations  enumerated  in  this 
route  are,  Rissah,  Kehelathah,  mount 
Shapher,  Haradah,  Makkeloth,  Tahath, 
Tarah,  Mithcah,  Hashmonah,  Mose- 
roth,  Bene-jaakan,  Hor-hagidgad,  Jot- 
bathah,  Ebronah,  and  Ezion-geber. 
What  space  of  time  was  spent  in  these 
several  encampments  is  not  mention- 
ed. The  cloud  resting  on  the  Taber- 
nacle was  the  guide  for  the  people: 
when  and  where  that  moved,  thither 
they  followed,  and  rested  w  here  it  rest- 
ed ;  and  "  whether  it  were  two  days, 
or  a  month,  or  a  year,  that  the  cloud 
tarried  upon  the  Tabernacle,  remain- 
ing thereon,  the  children  of  Israel 
abode  in  their  tents,  and  journeyed 
not ;  but  when  it  was  taken  up,  they 
jom'iieyed." — Numb.  ix.  22. 

In  the  map  of  this  route,  in  the  last 
edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  it  is 
made  to  extend  westward,  towards 
Egypt,  instead  of  southward,  towards 
the  Red  Sea.  Libnah,  stated  in  the 
description  to  be  west  of  mount  Hor, 
is  yet  supposed  to  be  the  same  Libnah 
which  Joshua  smote.  (Josh.  x.  29,  30.) 
This  Libnah,  which  was  evidently  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerom  in  the  district  of  Eleu- 
theropolis ;  and  Lachish,  the  next 
place  taken  by  Joshua,  only  7  miles 
south  of  that  city.  In  ftict,  the  places 
successively  captured  by  Joshua  in  his 
march  southwards  after  Makkedah, 
were,  first  Libnah,  then  Lachish,  then 
Eglon,  and  then  Hebron ;  consequent- 
ly both  Libnah  and  Lachish  w  ere  north 
of  the  last-mentioned  city.  Rissah, 
the  next  place  in  the  route,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  El  Arish,  and  mount  Sha- 
pher mount  Casius,  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt;  but  this  track  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  would,  with 
more  propriety,  have  been  termed  by 
"  the  way  of  the  Great  Sea,"  than  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Besides,  this  route  would 
have  brought  the  Israelites  again  to 
the  very  edge  of  Egypt,  and  within 
reach  of  their  incensed  enemies,  who 
may  be  supposed  in  this  interval  to 
have  recruited  their  armies,  and  might 
have  attrcked  them  in  this  situation  to 
much  greater  advantage  than  they  did 
at  Pi-hahiroth.  But  if  no  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  hostile  attack, 
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there  was  another  of  greater  conside- 
ration. "  Let  us,"  said  the  Israelites 
just  before,  disheartened  at  their  sen- 
tence of  retrogradation,  and  wearied 
with  the  privations  and  monotony  of 
the  desert,  "  Let  us  make  a  captain, 
and  let  us  return  into  Egypt."  This 
was  their  ready  cry  on  all  occasions : 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  (Jod  in  his 
providence,  or  Moses  in  his  policy, 
would  have  trusted  them  so  near  a 
country  whose  idols,  and  whose  flesh- 
pots,  they  were  ever  hankering  after, 
and  from  which  such  mighty  efforts 
and  miracles  had  been  employed  to 
deliver  them. 

In  the  continuation  of  this  supposed 
route,  Moseroth  is  conjectiu-ed  to  be 
the  present  Fountains  of  Moses,  so 
called,  or  Ain  -el-Mousa,  7  or  8  miles 
from  Suez.  'I'his  would  bring  them 
again  nearly  into  their  old  track  in 
the  Desert  of  Etham,  or  Shiir ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  these  well-known  places.  But 
Moses  says,  that,  after  leaving  Kadesh- 
barnea,  "  they  turned,  and  took  their 
journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  they  compassed 
mount  Seir  many  days"  (Dent.  ii.  1): 
plainly  implying,  that  the  retrograde 
route  was  not  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  towards  Egypt,  but  towards  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
route  next  designed  for  them ;  stretch- 
ing along  the  western  side  of  the  De- 
sert of  Zin  and  mount  Seir  to  Ezion- 
geber.  What  is  meant  by  the  way  of 
the  Red  Sea,  is  further  distinctly  told 
us  in  Numb.  xxi.  4 ;  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  Israelites,  departing  from 
mount  Hor,  "journeyed  hi/  the  wai/  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of 
Edom ;"  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  to 
the  eastern  side  of  that  mountainous 
country  by  crossing  the  plain  of  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  The  whole  of  this 
scheme  of  the  western  route  of  the 
Israelites  is,  in  fact,  founded  in  a  mis- 
conception of  the  true  extent  and  posi- 
tion of  mount  Seir.  It  is  true,  that 
the  precise  situation  of  Libnah,  or  of 
either  of  the  other  stations  in  the 
desert  after  leaving  mount  Sinai,  can- 
not be  accurately  known;  but  the 
general  course  of  the  route  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh-barnea,  and  from  thence  to 
Ezion-geber,  is  sufficiently  indicated. 

There  is  a  curious  anachronism  in 
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the  above  map.  It  was  published  in 
ISOW;  l)ut  has  the  route  of  Burckhardtin 
1812  marked  on  it,  without,  however, 
adopting  any  of  the  improvements 
indicated  by  his  discoveries.  1 1  retains, 
indeed,  all  the  old  errors:  the  insula- 
ted and  northern  position  of  mount 
Hor — the  double  peak  of  a  single 
mountain,  representing  Sinai  and  Ho- 
reb — the  forked  extremity  of  the  gulf 
of  Fjlah  or  Acaba — and  the  undefined 
position  of  the  Desert  of  Zin;  while 
mount  Seir  is  laid  down  (by  letters 
only)  transversely  across  the  Desert  of 
Paran.  The  labours  of  Burckhardt 
have  enabled  us  to  correct  these  er- 
rors ;  while  the  description  of  Moses 
directs  us  where  to  trace  the  course 
from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Ezion-geber. 

Thus  far  all  is  clear :  but  the  ensu- 
ing part  of  the  journey  is,  for  the  most 
part,  l)ut  ill  explained  by  commenta- 
tors ;  nor  has  any  map  come  within 
the  inspection  of  the  author,  in  which 
it  is  intelligibly  laid  down.  The  passage 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side 
of  mount  Seir,  round  by  Ezion-geber, 
is  uniformly  represented  as  one  conti- 
nuous route ;  mount  Seir  itself  is  vari- 
ously distorted  from  its  true  position ; 
mount  Hor,  an  eminence  of  the  for- 
mer, is  carried  high  up  towards  the 
borders  of  Moab,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been ; 
and  very  confused  notions  are  enter- 
tained of  the  true  situation  of  the 
Desert  of  Zin.  These  inaccuracies 
have  arisen,  in  part,  from  a  strange 
inattention  to  the  Scripture  narrative, 
and,  in  part,  from  the  geographical 
errors  more  or  less  inseparable  from 
the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
true  features  of  a  country. 

With  respect  to  the  first  cause  of 
error,  it  will  be  the  author's  fault,  and 
not  any  want  of  precision  in  the  Scrip- 
ture account,  if  this  part  of  the  jour- 
ney be  not  rendered  sufficiently  per- 
spicuous; and  to  obviate  the  latter, 
Burckhardt  has  furnished  us  with 
abundant  information.  It  will  be 
found,  indeed,  that,  instead  of  a  sin- 
gle passage  through  the  plain  of  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber,  this  plain  was  dince 
paused,  or,  at  least,  that  the  places  situ- 
ated in  it  were  twice  visited ;  and  that 
mount  Seir,  instead  of  having  been 
merely  doubled  by  a  straight  course, 
down  one  side  and  up  the  other,  was 
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four  times  skirted  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, well  illustrating  the  passage 
vvhich'says,  *'  Ye  have  compassed  this 
mountain  long  enough."  In  Numb, 
xxxiii.  36, 37,  after  the  Israelites  are 
described  as  having  descended  to 
Ezion-geber  from  their  long  sojourn 
in  the  desert  on  the  north,  it  is  said, 
"  And  they  removed  from  Ezion-ge- 
ber, and  pitched  in  the  Wilderness  of 
Zin,  which  is  Kadesh ;  and  they  re- 
moved from  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in 
mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of 
Edom."  In  chapter  xx.  1,  22,  it  is 
said,  "  Then  came  the  children  of 
Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation, 
into  the  Desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first 
month;  and  the  people  abode  in  Ka- 
desh. And  the  children  of  Israel, 
even  the  whole  congregation,  jour- 
neyed from  Kadesh,  and  came  unto 
mount  Hor:"  where  Aaron  died,  and 
was  buried ;  and  where  a  thirty  days' 
mourning  was  performed  for  him.  In 
chapter  xxi.  4,  it  is  said,  "  And  they 
journeyed  from  mount  Hor  by  the  ivay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of 
Edom."  In  other  words,  the  children 
of  Israel,  from  their  first  descent  to 
Ezion-geber,  ascended  northwards,  up 
the  Desert  of  Zin,  to  Kadesh;  and 
from  Kadesh  to  mount  Hor,  "  in  the 
edge  of  Edom ;"  where  having  buried 
Aaron,  and  paid  the  last  respects  to 
his  memory,  they  turned  again  south- 
wards, to  the  plain  of  Elath  and  Ezion  • 
geber,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom, 
and  enter  the  plains  of  Midian. 

In  order  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  relative  position  of  these  places, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  describe 
that  of  mount  Seir;  which  will  form 
a  key  to  the  rest.  Mount  Seir  of  Edom 
is  a  mountain  chain,  which,  under  the 
modern  names  of  Djebel  Sherar,  Dje- 
bel  Hesma,  and  Djebal,  extends  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  northern  one  of  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  a  hundred 
miles.  On  its  western  side,  it  rises 
boldly  from  a  valley  which  accompa- 
nies its  whole  length ;  but  sinks,  by 
an  easier  slope  towards  the  east,  into 
the  elevated  plains  of  Arabia  Petrcea. 
Its  western  border  is  so  strong,  as  to 
be  easily  defended ;  so  that  the  Israel- 
ites, when  denied  a  passage  by  the 
king  of  Edom,  dared  not  make  any 
Attempt  to  force  one,  but  were  com- 
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pelled  to  return,  and  get  round  the 
mountain  by  the  plain  of  Ezion-geber. 
It  was  on  a  conspicuous  eminence  on 
this  western  border,  called  Hor,  about 
40  miles  north  from  the  plain  of  Elath, 
that  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried  by 
the  Israelites — an  oflice  in  which, 
either  not  alarmed,  or  informed  of 
their  pious  intention,  the  Edomites 
do  not  appear  to  have  molested  them. 
Tradition  has  preserved  the  situation 
of  this  mount;  which  is  still  visited  as 
the  tomb  of  Aaron  by  both  Mahome- 
tans and  Christians. 

This  description  of  mount  Seir  will 
facilitate  that  of  the  Desert  of  Zin. 
There  is,  as  was  observed,  a  valley 
stretching  along  the  whole  western 
side  of  mount  Seir ;  which,  like  it,  ex- 
tends from  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  north, 
to  the  Red  Sea  on  the  south.  This 
valley  is  a  sandy  plain,  at  a  low  level, 
having  the  chain  of  mount  Seir  on  the 
east,  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  of  a  lower 
elevation  than  those  of  Seir,  on  the 
west,  and  separating  it  from  the  Desert 
of  Paran.  It  is  about  5  miles  across ; 
and  is  at  present  known,  in  its  north- 
em  part,  by  the  name  of  El  Ghor,  and 
in  its  southern,  by  that  of  El  Araba: 
it  appears,  before  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom,  to  have  afforded  a  course  for 
the  Jordan  into  the  Red  Sea.  This 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Desert  of 
Zin,  or  Kadesh ;  with  which  it  accords 
in  all  the  required  conditions.  It  had 
no  water ;  neither  is  there  any  there 
now: — from  hence  messengers  were 
sent  to  request  a  passage  through  the 
country  of  the  Edomites;  and  from 
hence  only,  with  any  shew  of  purpose, 
could  such  a  request  be  sent : — from 
hence,  also,  the  Israelites  ascended 
mount  Hor ;  and  from  hence  only 
could  the  ascent  of  that  mountain  be 
made  without  penetrating  the  whole 
breadth  of  Edom  from  the  opposite 
side,  where  it  is  clear  that  they  never 
yet  had  been : — and,  lastly,  into  this 
desert  it  was  that  the  Israelites  enter- 
ed from  the  plain  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber  ;  and  this  valley  does  strictly 
open  from  that  plain,  and  is  the  only 
desert  region  answering  to  the  name 
and  the  narrative  into  which  they  pos- 
sibly could  enter :  they  could  not,  in 
fact,  move  from  their  encampment  at 
Ezion-geber  in  any  other  direction, 
without  passing  to  the  east  of  mount 
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Seir,  which,  as  has  been  shewn,  they 
did  not  do  till  after  their  return  from 
mount  Hor,  or  retracing  their  steps 
into  the  Desert  of  Paran,  which  it  is 
equally  certain  they  did  not  do. 

This  desert  was  likewise  called  Ka- 
desh:  in  which  also  was  a  place  more 
particularly  so  termed,  and  situated  in 
the  "  uttennost  border"  of  Edom,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  chain, 
borderinjT  on  the  desert ;  from  whence 
the  Israelites  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  of  Edom  to  solicit  a  passage  thro' 
his  country.  No  situation  can  be  al- 
lotted more  probable  as  the  position 
of  this  place,  than  that  by  which  the 
modem  road  passes  from  Maan,  on  the 
east  of  mount  Seir,  by  theVVady  Mousa, 
through  the  moimtiiins,  and  across  the 
valley  of  the  Ghor  or  Desert  of  Zin,  to 
Gaza — the  very  route,  in  fact,  of  the 
Nabathaei  from  their  capital  Petra. 
As  this  is  one  of  only  two  or  three 
routes,  at  great  distances,  which  pene- 
trate the  region  of  Seir ;  as  it  passes 
close  by  mount  Hor;  and  as  that 
mountain  would  be  most  easy  of  access 
by  its  means  from  the  valley  below ; 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  fixing  the  posi  - 
tion  of  Kadesh  Proper  at  the  point 
where  the  road,  quitting  the  moun- 
tains, enters  on  that  valley. 

To  recapitulate.  The  children  of 
Israel  having  an'ived  at  Ezion-geber 
from  the  Desert  of  Paran,  and  at  the 
southern  foot  of  mount  Seir,  made  a 
detour  northwards  up  the  Desert  of 
Zin,  or  El  Araba,  on  the  western  side 
of  that  mountain,  and  separated  from 
the  Desert  of  Paran  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
but  which  formed  no  part  of  mount 
Seir.  'ITiis  covu'se  they  pursued  to 
mount  Hor,  "  in  the  edge  of  Edom," 
a  mountainous  eminence  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Desert  of  Zin,  and  standing  on  the 
western  edge  of  Seir.  Here  they  staid 
to  bury  Aaron,  and  to  complete  their 
mourning  for  his  loss.  The  purpose 
for  which  they  entered  the  Desert  of 
Zin  was  obviously  to  obtain  a  shorter 
and  better  passage  across  mount  Seir, 
or  through  the  land  of  Edom,  to  Ca- 
naan. Defeated  in  this  object,  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  to  return  to  the 
plain  of  Ezion-geber,  and  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  mountain  on  its 
southern  side. 

The  next  encampment  mentioned, 
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after  the  return  from  mount  Hor,  is 

at  Zalmonah.  Where  Zalmonah  was 
is  not  known;  but  it  was  probably  in 
or  near  the  plain  of  Elath,  as  there 
was  no  water  in  Zin.  This  was  a  long 
march ;  but  the  people  could  not  tarry- 
in  a  region  which  was  destitute  of  the 
most  indispensable  article  of  subsist- 
ence. Besides,  the  period  of  their 
wandering  was  now  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  they  were  hastening  with 
confidence  to  the  termination  of  their 
fatigues  and  privations  in  the  pro- 
mised laud.  The  same  reason  led 
them,  by  stages  of  30  miles,  by  Punon, 
Oboth,  and  Ije-abarim,  to  the  brook 
Zared ;  where  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  38th  year  from  the  time  of  their 
leaving  Kadesh-bamea,  and  the  40th 
from  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and 
when  all  the  adults  then  lining  were 
dead.  This  brook,  which  appears  to 
be  theWady  Beni  Hammed,  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  Kerek,  and  falls 
into  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  middle  of 
its  western  shore.  From  the  Zared, 
the  Israelites  made  one  march  across 
the  Arnon,  the  Modjeb  of  modem  geo- 
graphy, to  Dibon  Gad;  the  ruins  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Diban,  are 
shewn,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  river.  From  Dibon,,  the  encamp- 
ments of  Beer,  Almon-diblathaim,Mat- 
tanah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth,  brought 
them  to  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  which  moun- 
tains they  crossed  at  Pisgah,  a  part  of 
the  chain,  where  Moses  was  indulged 
with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  promised 
land,  and  where  he  died.  Descending 
from  these  mountains  they  pitched 
between  Beth-jesimoth  and  Abel-shit- 
tim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  itself; 
whose  waters,  deep  and  rapid,  were 
divided  for  their  passage,  as  those  of 
the  Red  Sea  had  been.  And  thus  this 
extraordinary  journey  of  40  years  ter- 
minated with  a  similar  miracle  to  that 
with  which  it  commenced. 

I'here  are  two  facts  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  this  place.  The  first  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  tribes,  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  Desert,  had  sus- 
tained a  decrease  of  only  1820;  their 
numbers  being  at  this  time  601,730, 
and  before,  603,550.  The  other  fact 
alluded  to  is,  that  as  all  the  males 
above  20  years  of  age  at  Kadesh-bar- 
nea  fell  subsequently  in  the  Wilder- 
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hess,  none  mIio  crossed  the  Jordan, 
with  the  exception  of  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  could  exceed  58 ;  consequent- 
ly the  whole  of  the  adult  males  may 
be  considered  as  effective  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  article, 
the  aiithor  has  drawn  up  the  accom- 
panying map ;  in  \\  hich  the  different 
routes  are  adapted  to  the  geographical 
discoveries  of  Burckhardt. 

ISHMAELITES.     See  Arabia. 

ISHTOB,  one  of  the  lesser  districts 
or  kingdoms  of  Syria,  on  the  east  of 
the  Hauran;  having  the  kingdom  of 
Zobah  on  the  north,  and  that  of  Am- 
mon  on  the  south.  Like  the  other 
smaller  kingdoms  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Ishtob  appears  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus. (See  Syria.)  This  kingdom 
furnished  12,000  men  to  the  confede- 
racy formed  by  the  Syrians  and  Am- 
monites against  David.  (2  Sam.  x.) 
Ishtob  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  call- 
ed Tob  in  the  history  of  Jephthah. 

ISLE,  ISLES,  or  ISLANDS.— These 
terms  are  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
not  only  islands  so  called  by  us,  name- 
ly, lands  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  but  also  all  countries  which  were 
reached  by  sea  from  Judaea.  Thus, 
when  it  is  said  (Gen.  x.  5),  that  by  the 
descendants  of  Japheth  "  were  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles  divided,"  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  countries  peopled  by  them 
are  to  be  understood,  namely,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
the  same  sense,  Isaiah  is  to  be  under- 
stood, when  he  says,  "  The  Lord  shall 
recover  the  remnant  of  his  people 
from  Assyria,  Egypt,  Pathros,  Cush, 
Elam,  Shinar,  Hamath,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  sea^  (Ch.  xi.  11.)  The 
same  prophet,  descriloing  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  says,  "  Behold,  the  na- 
tions are  as  a  drop  of  the  bucket, 
and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance ;  behold,  he  taketh  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing"  (ch.  xl.  15) ; 
where  the  antithesis  requires  that  by 
isles  should  be  understood  not  only 
islands  proper,  in  which  sense  the 
comparison  would  have  no  weight, 
but  all  the  countries  called  islands  by 
the  Jews,  that  is,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Western  world.  In  chapters  xlii. 
4,  10,  and  xlix.  1,  the  term  isles  is 
again  used  in  the  same  comprehen- 
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sive  sense,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.  3)  calls  Tyre  "  a 
merchant  of  people  for  viany  isles;" 
implying  all  the  countries,  compre- 
hending great  part  of  the  known 
world,  whose  ships  frequented  that 
port,  or  with  which  those  of  Tyre 
traded.  Greece,  with  its  islands,  is 
called,  by  the  same  prophet,  "  the  isles 
of  Elisha;"  and  other  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean,  "  isles  of  Chittim."  In 
Esther  X.  1,  it  is  said,  that  "Ahasuerus 
laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land  and  upon 
the  isles  of  the  sea."  The  same  Aha- 
suerus is  said  to  have  "  reigned  over  a 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces, 
from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  Palestine;  which 
two  countries,  with  probably  some 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  must 
be  the  isles  here  intended.  Egypt  is 
likewise  called  an  "  isle"  by  Isaiah.  (Ch. 
XX.  6.)  In  1  Mac.  xiv.  5,  among  the 
honourable  acts  of  Simon,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  he  "  took  Joppa  for  a 
haven,  and  for  an  entrance  to  the  isles 
of  the  sea:"  in  which  sentence  the  uni- 
versal acceptation  of  the  term  "  isles 
of  the  sea"  by  the  Jews  is  clearly 
expressed. 

It  appears  from  these  extracts,  that 
the  terms  "  isles"  and  "  isles  of  the 
sea"  were  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  countries  west  of  Judaea;  the 
communication  with  which  was  by  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  these  terms  are  always 
applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Gentile 
countries;  those  countries  described 
by  Moses  as  peopled  by  the  posterity 
of  Japheth,  namely,  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  Hence  St.  Paul,  who  was 
chiefly  employed  in  preaching  in  these 
countries,  is  styled  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles :  and  these  extensive  regions 
of  Western  Asia,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe,  are  comprehended  in  the 
general  term  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

ISRAEL,  Land  of     See  Jud^a. 

ISRAEL,  Kingdom  of.  See  Jud^a 
and  Samaria. 

ITURiEA,  so  called  from  Itur,  or 
Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  who 
settled  in  it;  but  whose  posterity  were 
either  driven  out  or  subdued  by  the 
Amorites:  when  it  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
shan,  and  subsequently  of  the  half- 
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tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan ;  but 
as  it  was  situated  beyoud  the  southern 
spur  of  mount  Hermon,  called  the 
Djebel  Heish,  this  is  doubtful.  It  lay- 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  between  it  and  the  territory 
of  Damascus,  or  Syria;  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  country 
at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Dje- 
dour,  on  the  east  of  the  Djebel  Heish, 
between  Damascus  and  the  lake  of 
Tiberias. 

The  Ituraeans  beino-  subdued  by 
Aristobulus,  the  high-priest  and  go- 
vernor of  the  Jews,  106  years  before 
Christ,  were  forced  by  him  to  embrace 
the  Jewish  religion  ;  and  were  at  the 
same  time  incoi-porated  into  the  state. 
Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  tetrarch  or  governor  of  this 
country  when  John  the  Baptist  com- 
menced his  ministry. 

JUDAH,  Kingdom  of.  SeeJuD.EA 
and  Jerusalem. 

JUD.EA,  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Holy  Laud,  and  an- 
swering to  the  kingdom  of  .Judah  when 
distinct  fi'om  that  of  Israel.  But  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, this  name  obtained  a  more  exten- 
sive application;  and  comprised  what 
afterwards  constituted  the  kingdom 
possessed  by  Herod.  Judtea,  at  the 
present  day,  something  like  the  term 
Palestine,  is  used  indefinitely  to  denote 
either  J uda'a  Proper,  as  above  describ- 
ed, or  the  whole  of  the  country  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Jews  ;  and  iin- 
der  this  title,  the  opportunity  will  be 
taken  of  giving  the  general  history  and 
description  of  that  country. 

The  boundaries  of  the  country  are 
thus  described  in  the  34th  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Numbers:  "  Your  south 
quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  along  by  the  coast  of  F.dom, 
and  your  south  border  shall  be  the 
outmost  coast  of  the  .Salt  Sea  eastw  ard. 
And  your  border  shall  turn  from  the 
south  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and 
pass  on  to  Zin;  and  the  going  forth 
thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to 
Kadcsh-barnea,  and  shall  go  on  to 
Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon. 
And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
from  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt; 
and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
the  sea.  And  as  for  the  western  bor- 
der, ye  shall  even  have  the  Great  Sea 
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for  a  border :  this  shall  be  your  west 
border.  And  this  shall  be  your  north 
border:  from  the  (ireat  Sea  ye  shall 
point  out  for  you  mount  Hor.  From 
mount  Hor  ye  shall  ])oint  out  your  bor- 
der unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath :  and 
the  goings  forth  of  the  border  shall 
be  to  Zedad.  And  the  border  shall  go 
on  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of 
it  shall  be  at  Hazar-enan:  this  shall 
be  your  north  border.  And  ye  shall 
point  out  your  cast  border  from  Hazar- 
enan  toShepham.  And  the  coast  shall 
go  down  from  Shepham  to  Hiblah,  on 
the  east  side  of  Ain ;  and  the  border 
shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto 
the  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  east- 
ward. And  the  border  shall  go  down 
to  Jordan,  and  the  goings  out  of  it 
shall  be  at  the  Salt  S'ea."" 

The  western,  northern,  and  eastern 
boundaries,  thus  described,  may  be 
clearly  traced.  On  the  west,  was  the 
Mediterranean  or  (ireat  Sea,  so  called 
as  contrasted  with  the  lesser  seas,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee.  The  northern  Ijoi-der  passed 
along  the  base,  not  of  mount  Hor,  as 
rendered  in  our  Bible,  but  of  lior-ha- 
hor,  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,  or 
douhle  mountain — meaning  mount  Le- 
banon, or  the  part  called  Hermon, 
fronting  Judfea  to  the  southward;  in 
which  was  the  opening  or  pass  called 
the  "  Entrance  of  Hamath."  (Josh. 
xiii.5;  1  Kings  viii.  65.)  The  eastern 
border  passed  on  the  east  of  the 
springs  of  Jordan,  along  the  east 
shore  of  tlie  sea  of  Cinnercth,  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
the  eastern  shore  also  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
luitil  it  met  the  angle  of  the  southern 
border  at  the  exti'emity  of  that  sea; 
having  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas.seh,  with- 
out the  boundary  of  what  was  proper- 
ly the  land  of  Canaan.  But  this  south- 
ern border  has  been  much  perplexed 
by  commentators ;  and,  as  appears  to 
the  author  of  this  work,  strangely 
diverted  from  its  true  course. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  the 
country  described  as  included  between 
the  boundaries  thus  traced  out  was 
the  land  of  Canaan  Proper,  the  imme- 
diate pos.session  assigned  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  divided  among  tlie 
twelve  tribes,  and  not  those  other 
countries  obtained  some  hundreds  of 
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years  afterwards  by  conquest:  which 
were  altogether  foreign  to  these  limits ; 
were  held  but  a  short  time ;  were  never 
considered  as  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  Holy  Land;  and  constituted  the 
possessions  of  no  particular  tribe.  The 
southern  border  has,  however,  been 
carried  by  the  commentators  in  ques- 
tion, from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Salt  Sea  to  Acaba,  or  Ezion-geber, 
on  the  Red  Sea;  and  from  thence 
across  the  deserts  of  Paran  and  Shur, 
to  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile: 
thus  including  the  whole  of  the  land 
of  Edom,  a  great  part  of  that  of  Mi- 
dian,  with  the  countries  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  Geshurites,  &c.  This  prodi- 
gious extension  of  frontier,  embracing 
a  line  exceeding  500  miles  in  length, 
has  arisen  from  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  Acaba,  signifying  an  ascent 
in  Arabic,  and  a  mistake  of  the  river 
here  called  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  for 
the  Nile. 

With  respect  to  Acaba,  first,  it  ap- 
pears from  Burckhardt,  that  there  are 
other  Acabas,  in  Arabia  Petrjea  and 
Syria,  so  called  from  some  similar  re- 
markable ascent;  Acaba,  or  Akabe, 
being  a  general  term  for  such  situa- 
tions, and  consequently  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  ascent 
of  Akrabbim  being  situated  at  this 
Acaba  in  particular.  But  if  it  were 
otherwise,  all  conclusions  derived  from 
etymology,  or  similitude  of  terms, 
must  fall  before  the  arguments  to  be 
adduced  on  the  other  side.  The  Is- 
raelites had  left  this  Acaba,  where 
they  were  so  long  entangled  before 
they  effected  their  passage  to  the  east 
of  Edom,  far  behind  them ;  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that,  in  this  passage,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  ascent  of  Ak- 
rabbim: the  only  places  named  are, 
Elath  and  E zion-geber :  and  the  whole 
district  by  which  the  Israelites  had  to 
pass  round  the  southern  foot  of  mount 
Seir,  is  described  in  the  route  as  the 
"  plain  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber," 
and  "the  way  of  the  Red  Sea;"  no 
other  name  occurring  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood but  Zalmonah,  the  next  to 
which,  high  vip  towards  the  north,  is 
Punon.  And  if  it  be  admitted  as  pro  • 
bable,  that  the  sacred  historian,  in  his 
very  particular  description  of  this  re- 
gion, should  omit  to  mention  this 
remarkable  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  it 
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would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  the  sub- 
sequent delineation  of  the  boundary 
of  the  land,  where  precision  was  so 
requisite,  and  where  the  most  intelli- 
gible marks  would  be  selected  by 
which  to  trace  its  course,  the  well- 
known  places  Elath  and  Ezion-geber 
should  be  omitted,  and  this  ascent  of 
Akrabbim  be  all  at  once  introduced. 
But  further:  Joshua  (ch.  xv.)  gives 
precisely  the  same  boundaries,  which 
Moses  assigns  to  the  entire  land  of 
Israel,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
never  possessed  a  single  village,  or  a 
foot  of  ground,  in  either  Edom  or  Mi- 
dian ;  on  the  contrary,  their  whole 
history  declares,  that  their  territory 
was  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  Gaza. 
The  other  circumstance  which  has 
led  to  the  geographical  error  thus  con- 
tended against,  is,  the  confounding 
the  "  river  of  Egypt"  with  the  Nile. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  often  called, 
with  reference  to  Egypt,  "the  river;" 
and,  by  w  ay  of  eminence,  is  well  enti- 
tled to  this  name  of  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  being  not  the  principal  mere- 
ly, but  the  only  one  of  that  country. 
But  the  "  river  of  Egypt,"  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
evidently  quite  another  stream,  nearer 
to  Canaan.  The  arguments  already 
used  may  be  considered  as  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  border  of  Judah 
could  not  have  extended  to  the  Nile ; 
and,  consequently,  that  this  could  not 
be  the  "river  of  Egypt"  meant  by 
Moses  and  Joshua.  But  if  any  doubt 
remain  on  the  subject,  there  are  other 
passages  which  will  set  the  question 
at  rest.  Joshua,  in  the  same  15th 
chapter,  enumerates  among  the  utter- 
most cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, "  Ash- 
dod,  with  her  towns  and  her  villages, 
Gaza,  with  her  towns  and  her  villages, 
unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  Great 
Sea,  and  the  borders  thereof."  Now 
the  towns  of  Gaza  did  not,  as  is  well 
known,  extend  the  fiftieth  part  of  the 
way  to  Egypt:  they  were  bounded  in 
this  direction  by  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Gaza 
itself;  beyond  which,  towards  Egypt, 
were  the  countries  of  the  Amalekites, 
Geshurites,  and  Gezrites.  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8.)  And  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  7,  it 
is  said,  "  And  the  king  of  Egypt  came 
not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land ; 
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for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken, 
from  the  river  of  Eijiipt  unto  the  river 
Euphrates,  all  that  pcrtaineth  to  the 
kin<^  of  Eiiypt:"  that  is,  all  .Syria  and 
Palestine,  to  the  same  stream  below 
Gaza;  for  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  at 
this  time  been  in  l^i^ypt.  It  is  plain, 
from  these  several  accounts,  that  by 
the  "  river  of  Egypt"  is  meant  tho 
above-mentioned  stream  on  the  south 
of  Gaza,  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  land  of  Israel  on  the  side  of 
Egypt ;  which  it  was  necessary  to  c.ross 
in  the  route  to  that  country,  and  which 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  the  "river 
of  Egypt." 

Moses,  describing  this  frontier 
(Numb,  xxxiv.),  takes  his  departui-e 
not  from  either  end,  but  at  an  inter- 
mediate point,  namely,  the  desert  of 
Zin ;  from  whence  he  carries  it,  first 
eastward,  ;Uong  the  northern  border 
of  Edom,  to  the  extreme  south-eastern 
coast  of  the  Salt  Sea.  He  then  begins 
again,  from  the  point  whence  he  be- 
fore set  out,  and  traces  the  boundary 
line  first  to  Akrabbim,  then  to  Zin,  a 
place  so  called,  which  must  have  been 
a  little  to  the  east  of  Akrabbim,  and 
from  which  probably  the  desert  de- 
rived its  name  ;  then  to  Kadesh-bar- 
nea,  well  known  as  the  place  whence 
the  Israelites  sent  the  spies  into  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  and  so  on  by  Azmon 
to  the  sea.  Joshua  (ch.  xv.)  states  first, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Edom,  and  the  wilderness  of  /in; 
the  relative  position  of  which  will  be 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  map 
of  the  Journey  of  the  Israelites  thro' 
the  Desert.  He  then  particularizes  the 
course  of  the  border  line,  beginning 
at  its  eastern  end,  at  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  from  whence  he 
traces  it  westward  by  Akrabbim,  Zin, 
Kadesh-baniea,  -kc,  as  before  laid 
down  by  Moses,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
ITiis  border  was,  in  fact,  a  line  drawn 
from  the  extreme  south-east  of  the 
Salt  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  imme- 
diately below  Gaza ;  making  a  bend 
in  the  middle  towards  the  south-west, 
to  reach  Kadesh-barnea:  and  the  as- 
cent of  Akrabbim  is  to  be  sought  in 
that  part  of  its  course,  where  the  land 
rises  from  the  low  country  of  the  desert 
of  Zin  to  the  higher  level  on  the  west. 
Precisely  in  this  situation,  in  the  route 
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from  Hebron  to  Kerek,  Mr.  Legh  de- 
scended a  steep  and  dangerous  path 
of  two  hours  into  the  salt  plain  on  the 
south  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  which  forms 
the  northern  part  of  the  southern 
(rhor  or  Desert  of  Zin;  although  it 
did  not  occur  to  that  gentleman,  either 
that  the  steep  was  the  ascent  of  Ak- 
rabbim, or  tnc  plain  into  which  he 
was  entering,  the  valley  of  Salt,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  desert  of  Zin. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  the  ori- 
ginal grant  of  the  promised  land  to 
the  Israelites  was,  "  from  the  river  of 
Egy])t  to  the  river  luiphrates."  And 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Clironicles 
(1  Kings  iv.  21 ;  2  C'hron.  ix.  2(>),  it  is 
said,  that  "Solomon  reigned  over  all 
kingdoms  from  the  river  (Euphrates), 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
the  border  of  Egypt."  Hut  if  it  be 
contended  that  the  "  river  of  ligypt" 
of  the  fore-cited  passage  of  Genesis  be 
any  other  than  the  one  already  shewn 
to  be  such,  or  that  by  the  "  border  of 
Egypt"  in  those  of  Kings  and  (.'hroni- 
cles  be  intended  some  other  boundary 
of  the  land  of  Israel  than  the  one  al- 
ready described  as  next  towanh  Ei/i/pf, 
a  following  verse  in  the  same  cliapter 
of  the  1st  book  of  Kings  will  decide 
what  it  is  that  is  meant.  In  this  pas- 
sage, the  author  of  that  book,  reciting 
anew  the  extent  of  Solomon's  king- 
dom, says,  "  He  had  dominion  over 
all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river 
(Euphrates),  from  Tiphsali  (Thapsa- 
cu.s),  even  to  Azzah,"  or  Gaza — the 
western  limit  of  his  dominion. 

It  may  here  be  repeated,  that  the 
laud  which  the  Israelites  first  went  in 
to  possess,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
addition  made  to  it  long  after  by  con- 
quest. Moses  and  .loshua  describe 
the  land  of  Cauiuin  Proper,  such  as  it 
was  then  given  to  the  Israelites,  and 
divided  among  the  twelve  tribes ;  not 
what  was  acquired  four  centuries  af- 
terwards by  Solomon.  This  monarch 
reigned  over  all  Syria,  and  all  ildom, 
as  well  as  Judaja,  from  the  Euplira- 
tes  to  the  Ked  Sea;  and  although 
this  extent  of  foreign  territory  w;is 
held  by  the  Jews  but  a  short  time,  it 
was  sufficient,  however  short,  to  make 
good  the  promise  made  to  Abraham. 
And  it  would  have  been  held  by  them 
a  much  longer,  had  they  not  forfeited 
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it  by  their  crimes  and  their  folly.  But 
there  is  no  intimation  in  all  Scripture 
of  Solomon's  having  advanced  a  single 
step  beyond  the  Philistine  frontier 
westward — all  between  this  and  Egypt 
was  then,  as  before,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Amaletites, 
the  Geshurites,  the  Gezrites,  the  Mi- 
dianites,  and  Ishmaelites. 

The  country  included  between  the 
above  boundaries  was  near  200  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  60  to  30  in  breadth,  from  east  to 
west ;  but  the  territories  subsequently 
given  to  the  two  tribes  and  half  east 
of  Jordan,  increased  its  width  at  the 
broadest  part  to  90  miles. 

Judaea,  before  its  occupation  by  the 
Israelites,  was  peopled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  C'anaan,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ham;  from  whom  it  was  called  the 
land  of  Canaan.  The  Canaanite  fami- 
lies inhabiting  the  country  west  of 
Jordan,  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  were, 
the  Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites, 
Canaanites  (a  tribe  so  called  in  parti- 
cular), Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebus- 
ites;  all  of  whom,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  either  killed  or  expelled, 
and  their  territory  allotted  to  the 
twehe  tribes  of  Israel,  each  tribe  hav- 
ing a  district  or  province  to  itself,  and 
each  family  in  every  tribe  its  distinct 
possession,  which  was  made  unalien- 
able, so  that  there  could  be  no  trans- 
fer or  interchange  of  property  between 
one  tribe  and  another.  This  division 
of  the  land,  the  whole  being  united 
under  one  government,  continued  du- 
ring the  times  of  the  Judges  and  Kings, 
from  1450  to  975  years  before  Christ, 
a  period  of  475  years;  until,  in  the 
reig-n  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon, ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted 
under  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat: 
from  which  time,  Judaea  was  divided 
into  two  kingdoms:  that  of  Judah, 
consisting  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  the  southern  part,  of 
which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital; 
and  that  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all 
the  other  tribes,  in  the  centre  and 
north,  of  which  .Samaria,  after  the 
time  of  Omri,  the  sixth  king,  was  the 
capital.  The  two  kingdoms  existed 
together  about  250  years,  that  is,  un- 
til the  year  721  before  Christ;  when 
Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  by  Salmaneser,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Israelites  who  had 
escaped  slaughter  were  carried  cap- 
tive into  Assyria.  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  continued  133  years  longer, 
till  the  year  588  before  Christ;  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Temple  burnt,  and  Zede- 
kiah  the  king,  with  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  subjects,  were  carried  into 
captivity  to  Babylon. 

Judaea  now  remained  a  desolate 
appendage  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
imtil  the  subversion  of  that  power  by 
Cyi'us,  in  the  year  537  B.C.;  who,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  issued  an 
edict,  empowering  the  Jews  to  return 
to  their  own  country,  to  rebuild  their 
city  and  Temple,  and  to  live  once  more 
under  their  own  religion  and  laws. 
In  the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews 
returned  under  Zerubbabel,  and  re- 
newed their  sacrifices;  but  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  and  Temple  was  for 
several  years  interrupted  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Samaritans.  This  peo- 
ple, made  up  of  the  Eastern  colonies 
which  Esarhaddon  had  transplanted 
into  the  vacant  cities  of  Israel,  living 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  by 
those  of  Persia,  and  who  had  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  engraft  Judaism 
upon  Paganism,  conceived  a  deadly 
hatred  to  tlie  Jews — just  tliat  sort  of 
malignant  and  inveterate  animosity, 
which  an  approximation  to  the  true 
religion,  with  a  rejection  of  its  best 
precepts  and  principles,  is  sure  to 
generate;  hightened,  in  the  present 
instance,  by  a  jealousy  of  the  political 
existence  of  the  Jews  so  near  their 
own  territory — and  lost  no  opportu- 
nity, by  subterfuge,  misrepresentation, 
or  by  more  open  hostility,  of  obstruct- 
ing their  work.  But  by  the  prudence 
of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  the  favour  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  saw  through 
the  craft  of  the  Samaritans,  all  oppo- 
sition was  surmounted ;  and  the  Sama- 
ritans punished  as  they  deserved,  by 
being  made  to  serve  the  very  people 
they  had  endeavoured  to  supplant. 
At  length  the  Temple  was  completed, 
26  years  after  the  decree  of  Cyrus; 
but  the  Jews  were  yet  but  partially 
returned,  and  their  affairs  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  until  Ezra  first,  in  the 
year  458  B.C.,  and  three  years  after- 
wards Nehemiah,  were  sent  as  govern- 
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ors  into  Jxidapa  by  Artaxerxes  I-ongi- 
manus.  With  these,  many  more  of 
the  Jews  returned ;  and  by  them  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt,  the 
city  peopled,  and  the  affairs  l)()th  of 
church  and  state  happily  settled. 

From  this  time  the  Jews  enjoyed, 
during-  a  period  of  near  300  years, 
almost  iunnterru])tcd  pros])erity — 
governed  by  their  liigh-priests,  altho' 
subject  to  the  lings  of  Persia,  until 
the  (jverthi-nw  of  that  empire  by  Alex- 
ander ;  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Sy- 
ria— until  Antiochus  ];pi]dianes  com- 
menced his  persecutions  against  them : 
when,  under  the  conduct  of  INIatta- 
thias  and  his  son  Judas,  surnamed 
Maccabeus,  they  took  up  arms  against 
their  oppressors;  and  after  a  religi- 
ous war  of  2t>  years,  with  live  succes- 
sive kings  of  .Syria,  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  their 
country,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
family  of  Mattathias.  The  princes  of 
this  family,  generally  called  Asmo- 
neans,  I'rom  Asmoneus  the  father  of 
Mattiithias,  united  the  regal  and  pon- 
tifical dignity  in  their  own  persons  ; 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews  during  a  period  of  126  years, 
until  a  dispute  arising  between  Hyr- 
canus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobulus, 
the  Romans,  under  Pompey,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  reducing  Judsa  to 
the  condition  of  a  province  of  the 
empire.  Julius  Cicsar,  having  defeat- 
ed Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in 
the  higli  priesthood ;  but  made  Anti- 
pater,  an  Idum;ean,  prefect  of  Juda;a. 
Antipater,  at  his  death,  divided  Judiea 
between  his  tw o  sons,  Phasael  and  He- 
rod; giving  to  llie  former  the  govern- 
ment of  Jerusalem  and  Juda?a  Proper, 
and  to  the  latter  that  of  Galilee.  Short- 
ly after,  Juda-a  was  invaded  by  the 
Parthians,  then  rising  into  a  formida- 
ble power,  and  contending  with  the 
Romans  for  the  empire  of  the  Kast. 
Both  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  were 
taken  prisoners  by  this  people;  but 
Herod  contrived  to  escape,  aud  to  fly 
to  Rome,  where  Mark  Antony,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  made  him 
sole  ruler  of  Jud;ca  (including  (J ali- 
lee),  with  the  title  of  king:  which 
title  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Augustus. 

During  the  loni;  reign  of  this  savage, 
misnamed  the  (jreat,  Judaja  rose  in- 
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deed  into  some  degree  of  importance; 
but  the  people  groaned  under  the 
most  ar])ilrary  despotism.  I'he  mon- 
arch maintained  his  new  dynasty  with 
n)uch  assumed  munificence:  theprin- 
ci))al  towns  were  adorned  with  magni- 
iicenl  l)uildings,  and  his  treasures 
were  lavished  w itli  much  shew  of  libe- 
rality ;  but  all  this,  as  in  every  similar 
case,  was  supported  at  the  expense  of 
his  wretched  subjects,  whose  lives  and 
fortunes  were  his  sport.  Complaints 
were  vain:  and  they  were  compelled 
to  endure  their  sufferings  in  silence, 
till  death,  after  37  years,  released 
them  from  the  fangs  of  the  most  re- 
lentless tyrant  of  his  time. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  mon- 
ster that  our  Saviour  Jesus  ChrL^t  was 
born  at  Bethlehem ;  his  parents  hav- 
ing gone  thither  from  Nazareth  to  be 
taxed,  that  is,  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
general  census  for  the  payment  of  a 
capitation-tax.  St.  Luke,  referring  to 
the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  nati- 
vity (ch.  ii.),  says,  that  it  took  place 
when  Augustus  ordered  a  census  to 
be  taken  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire. This  census  was  an  institution 
of  Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth  king  of 
Rome,  and  required  an  enrolment  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  empire,  with 
their  quality,  employment,  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  estates — very  similar  to  that 
taken  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  book  called 
Doomsday  Book,  llei'od  hearing  of 
the  extraordinary  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
and  knowing  that  the  Jews  expected 
a  deliverer  about  this  time,  felt  a  natu- 
ral jealousy  for  the  ease  or  the  secu- 
rity' of  his  throne,  and  issued  the 
well-known  decree  which  consigned 
to  indiscriminate  death  the  entire 
infant  population  of  Bethlehem;  not 
doubting  but  that  the  expected  prince 
of  the  Jews  must  fall  in  the  general 
massacre.  I3ut  from  this  fate  our  Lord 
was  preserved  by  tlie  timely  (light  of 
his  parents  into  l-lgypt;  where  tliey 
remained  till  the  decease  of  the  king, 
shortly  after,  delivered  them  from 
further  danger. 

Herod,  at  his  death,  divided  his 
kingdom  by  will  among  three  of  his 
sons,  wlio  were  so  fortunate  as  to  es- 
cape being  murdered  by  the  hands  of 
their  iatlicr:  these  were,  Archelaus, 
Herod  Antipas,  aud  Herod  Philip.  To 
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Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaja,  Sama- 
ria, and  Idumaja,  with  the  title  of 
king;  to  Herod  Antipas  he  assigned 
Galilee  and  Perea,  with  the  title  of 
tetrarch;  and  to  Philip,  Trachonitis, 
Gaulonitis,  and  Batansea,  also  with  the 
title  of  tetrarch.  Augustus  ratified  the 
■will  of  Herod  as  respected  the  divi- 
sion of  his  kingdom,  but  refused  to 
Archelaus  the  royal  title,  giving  him 
instead  that  of  ethnarch,  or  chief 
of  the  nation.  His  reign  was  turbu- 
lent, and  occasioned  much  trouble  to 
the  Romans  by  frequent  insurrections 
of  the  Jews,  till  at  length,  after  repeat- 
ed complaints  made  against  him  for 
mal-administration,  he  was  deposed, 
and  banished  to  A  ienne,  in  Gaul,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign;  when  his 
territories  were  annexed  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procirrator  of  that  nation. 

Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Gah- 
lee,  is  described  by  Josephus  as  a 
crafty  and  incestuous  prince.  It  was 
he  who  having  repudiated  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
forcibly  took  away  and  married  Hero- 
dias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip ; 
to  gratify  whom  he  caused  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  for  having 
reproved  them  for  their  illegal  and 
incestuous  marriage.  It  was  this  He- 
rod, also,  that  laid  snares  for  our  Savi- 
our ;  w ho,  knowing  his  subtle  designs, 
termed  him  a /bo;.  (Luke  xiii.)  Some 
years  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to 
the  regal  dignity,  was  banished  by  the 
Romans  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul ;  and  his 
tetrarchy  added  to  the  territories  of 
Agrippa,  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

Herod  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachoni- 
tis, was  an  amiable  prince ;  and  dying 
without  issue,  after  a  reign  of  37  years, 
his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria.  He  is  men- 
tioned but  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (Luke  iii.  1.) 

It  may  be  right  in  this  place  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  te- 
trarch. This  title,  in  its  original  sense, 
implies  the  governor  of  the  fourth 
part  of  a  province ;  but  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  governor  of  a  district  or 
province,  whether  such  province  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  not,  as 
Herod's  kingdom,  for  instance,  was 
divided  only  into  three  parts.  The  te- 
trarchs  were,  however,  inferior  in  rank 
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to  the  Roman  governors  of  provinces. 
Besides  these  immediate  descendants 
of  Herod,  there  were  two  others  who 
succeeded  to  a  fresh  arrangement  of  his 
kingdom:  these  were  Agrippa  senior 
and  Agrippa  junior;  both  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Agrippa 
the  elder,  or  Herod  Agrippa,  was  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  a  son  of  Herod, 
whom  the  latter  had  caused  to  be  put 
to  death.  During  the  first  part  of  his 
life  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  private 
person,  and  contrived  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius ;  but  falling  subsequently 
into  disgrace,  he  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where  he  remained  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Caligula,  who  released  him, 
and  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
imcle  Philip,  namely,  Trachonitis, 
Gaulonitis,  and  Batanaea,  with  the  title 
of  king;  to  which  countries  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  afterwards  added  Abi- 
lene, Judaea,  and  Samaria:  so  that  he 
became  sole  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
reigned  over  a  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory than  his  grandfather  Herod  the 
Great  had  done.  He  died  at  Cassarea 
in  the  manner  related  Acts  xii.,  and 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.Jud.,lib.  xix.  c.  8), 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  This 
is  the  Agrippa,  or  "  Herod  the  king," 
as  he  is  termed  in  the  same  chapter, 
who  put  to  death  the  apostle  James, 
and  intended  that  of  Peter.  This  is 
also  the  Agrippa  who  built  the  stu- 
pendous wall  roiind  the  new  town 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  north,  called 
Bezetha. 

The  younger  Agrippa,  son  of  the 
preceding  Herod  Agrippa,  was  only 
17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
fiither's  death;  and  being  judged  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  government,  his 
father's  dominions  were  placed  under 
a  Roman  procurator.  He  was  subse- 
quently made  king  of  Chalcis  by  Clau- 
dius, and  afterwards  of  Batansea,  Tra- 
chonitis, Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene :  the 
rest  of  Judaea  remaining  still  under 
the  government  of  the  Roman  procu- 
rator. It  was  before  this  Agrippa,  and 
his  sister  Berenice,  that  St.  Paul  deli- 
vered his  eloquent  defence  which  al- 
most persuaded  the  king  to  become  a 
Christian. — Acts  xxvi. 

Judaea,  that  is,  Judaea  Proper,  with 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered  as  solely  under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  procm-ators  or  governors 
sent  from  Rome :    the  first  of  whom, 
to  go  back   a  little  in  our  narrative, 
was  Coponius,  after   the   banishment 
of  Archelaus,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus;   then   Marcus   Ambivius;    then 
Valerius  Gratus;    and  then  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  was  sent  by  Tiberius  to 
govern  Judaea  about  A.D.  26,  and  by 
whom  our  .Saviour  was  delivered   to 
crucifixion.      He   held   his   oflice    10 
years;  when  he  was  banished  to  Gaul 
by   Caligula,   in   consequence  of  the 
accusations  made  against  him  by  the 
Jews  for  cruelty  and  mal-administra- 
tion.     He  is  supposed  to  have   died 
not  long  after  liy  his  own  hand.  After 
the  banishment  of   Pilate,  Judtea  re- 
verted for  a  short  time  to  the  family 
of  Herod ;  being  governed  by  Herod 
Agrippa,   with   the   title  of  king,   as 
mentioned  above.    But  at  his  death  it 
was  again  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
minor  province,  and  the  government 
confided  to   a  procurator   sent  from 
Rome  as  before :     the  first  after  the 
death  of  Agrippa,   and  the  next  in 
order  to  Pilate,  being  Antonius  Felix; 
before   whom  St.  Pavil  answered  the 
chargesof  Tertullus,  who  was  employ- 
ed  by  the  Jews   as  his  accuser,  and 
with  whom, on  his  second  hearing,  he 
reasoned  of  righteousness,temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  until  Felix,  who 
was  neitlier  righteous  nor  temperate, 
"  trembled."  (Acts  xxiv.)    Felix  either 
resigned,or  was  recalled,  about  the  year 
A.D.  60,  and  was  succeeded  by  Portius 
Festus;  before   whom,  also,  together 
with  the    younger  Agrippa,  king  of 
Batanaea,  iScc,  who  had  come  to  Cve- 
sarea  to   congratulate  Festus  on  his 
appointment,  Paul  (whose  cause  had 
been  left  undecided  by  Felix)  defend- 
ed himself  against  the  accusations  of 
the  Jews,   and  by  whom,  having  ap- 
pealed to  Caisar,  he  was  sent  to  Rome ; 
both  Festus   and  Agrippa  declaring 
that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  ei- 
ther of  death  or  of  bonds.    (Acts  xxv., 
xxvi.)     Festus  died  in  Juda;a  about 
A.D.  62,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albi- 
nus;  who  was  succeeded  by  (iessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  avaricious  man, 
under  whose  ill  government,  the  Jews, 
driven  to  desperation,  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans,  and  commenced 
that  war  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cxtinc- 
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tion  of  their  own  existence  as  a  nation 
and  a  people,  in  the  year  70  A.D. 

To  these  events — the  destruction  of 
Jciiisalem,  the  final  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the   dispersion  of  the 
people,  and  the  long-continued  devas- 
tation of  the  land  which  should  fol- 
low— such  a  multiplicity  of  well-known 
prophecies  relate,  that  it  must  be  quite 
unnecessary   to  recite   them.      Who, 
however,  can  contemplate  the  present 
condition  of  Juda;a — its  cities  in  ruins; 
its  fields  lying  waste;  its  ports  desert- 
ed ;  its  roads,  bridges,  fountains,  and 
canals  broken  up  and  destroyed;   its 
inhabitants  few  and  wretched,  depri- 
ved alike  of  every  source  of  knowledge 
and   enjoyment,  and  stripped  by  the 
extortions  of  a  rapacious  government 
and  the  plunder  of  the  Arabs ;   pro- 
perty insecure ;  and  labour  useless — 
who  can  contemplate  all  this  without 
calling  to  mind  such  denunciations  as 
these i* — "The  defenced  city  shall  be 
desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken 
and  left  like  a   wilderness."     "  The 
cities  that  are  inhabited  shall  be  laid 
w  aste,  and  the  land  shall  be  desolate." 
"In  all  your  dwelling-places  the  cities 
shall  be  laid  waste,  and  the  high  places 
shall  be  desolate."     "  Upon  the  land 
of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns 
and  briers ;  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of 
joy  in   the  joyous  city:    because  the 
palaces  shall  be  forsaken  ;  the  multi- 
tude of  the  city  shall  be  left ;  the  forts 
and  towers  shall  be  for  dens  for  ever, 
a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks." 
"  All  joy  is  darkened,  the  mirth  of  the 
land  is  gone." 

From  this  time,  Juda;a,  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  Christians  and 
Pagans,  continued  an  integral  part  of 
the  Roman  empire  until  the  year  637: 
when  the  Saracens,  under  their  caliph 
Omar,  having  rapidly  o\errun  the 
greater  part  of  the  East,  invaded 
Juda>a,  and  held  it  till  107i);  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Seljukian 
Turks ;  who,  in  their  turn,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  armies  which,  assem- 
bling in  countless  numbers  from  al- 
most every  nation  in  Europe,  soon 
overspread  the  countrj-,  and  converted 
it  from  a  Mohammedan  to  a  Christian 
state,  with  a  king  at  its  head,  the  first 
of  whom  was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
The  Crusaders  held  possession  of 
Judaea  about  90  ycaxs,  from  101)9  to 
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1188  ;  in  which  period  they  appear  to 
have  made  good  use  of  their  time,  as, 
besides  the  king  and  his  court,  and 
the  regular  church  establishment — 
consisting  of  a  patriarch ;  the  arch- 
bishops of  Tyre,  Cssarea,  Nazareth, 
and  Kerek,  or  Krak ;  the  bishops  of 
Lydda,  Hebron,  Berith,  Sidon,  Paneas, 
Ptolemais,  Sebasle,  Tiberias,  mount 
Sinai,  Jaffa,  St.  George,  and  Acre — we 
find  priories,  abbeys,  convents,  and 
nunneries,  of  diflerent  orders,  out  of 
number.  These  different  religious 
establishments  were  in  possession  of 
extensive  lands,  castles,  and  towns; 
and  some  idea  of  their  wealth  may  be 
formed  from  the  number  of  troops 
which  they  furnished  for  the  use  of 
this  short-lived  state,  which  amount- 
ed to  7000.  But  all  this  regal  and 
ecclesiastical  parade  was  cut  short  by 
Saladin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
expelled  the  Christians,  and  annexed 
Judtpa  to  his  empire,  in  which  state 
it  was  held  by  his  successors  about 
50  years ;  when,  together  with  Egypt, 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by  their  own 
foreign  slaves,  or  Mamelukes;  who 
retained  it  till  the  year  1517,  when  it 
was  seized  by  the  Ottoman  Turks: 
under  whose  despotic  sway,  in  dark- 
ness and  desolation,  it  remains  at  the 
present  day. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  once  favoured  country ;  to 
which  the  Christian  still  looks  as  the 
theatre  of  yet  further  and  greater 
revolutions.- — But  we  must  pass  to  the 
civil  institutions,  the  character,  and 
occupations  of  the  ancient  Jews ;  their 
laws,  arts  and  sciences,  manners  and 
domestic  habits. 

The  state  of  the  laws,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  form  the  most 
important  subjects  for  consideration 
in  the  history  of  every  people ;  with- 
out which,  their  moral  and  social  con- 
dition cannot  be  understood.  An  ab- 
stract of  these,  as  they  existed  amongst 
the  Israelites,  will  form  the  most  suit- 
able introduction  to  a  sketch  of  the 
civil  history  of  that  people.  In  the 
patriarchal  ages,  the  sole  authority, 
both  sovereign  and  judicial,  was  vest- 
ed in  the  heads  of  families  ;  by  whom 
it  was  exercised  independent  of  every 
other:  so  that,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  "  parents  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  kings,  and  children  the 
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first  subjects."     In  these  early  ages, 
before  the  first  monarchies  had  seized 
on  the   land   and   subjected  all  to  a 
military    despotism,    the     patriarchs 
wandered  at  pleasure  with  their  fami- 
lies, their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and 
settled  wherever  they  found  spots  ren- 
dered most  eligible  by  afibrding  wa- 
ter   and    pasture,  like    the    modern 
Arabs ;  and  if  any  disputes  arose  be- 
twixt them  and  other  nomades  like 
them.selves,  or  with  previous  settlers, 
petty  princes,  or  kings,  as  they  are 
sometimes   called,   they  were   either 
decided  by   force  of  arms,  or  by  an 
amicable    arrangement  or  covenant, 
which  generally  consisted  in  presents 
and  a  bond  for  mutual  good  offices. 
Many  instances  of  such  transactions 
occur  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  12—24,  XX.  1,14—16,  xxi.  22—32, 
xxvi.  12 — 33,  &  xxxi.  43,  54),   which 
shew  both  the  manners  of  the  times 
and  the  unlimited  power  possessed  by 
that  patriarch.     The   same  supreme 
and  irresponsible  authority    on    the 
part  of  the    patriarchs  extended   to 
domestic  governments:    they  banish- 
ed, disinherited,   and  condemned  to 
death.  (Gen.  xxi.  9^14,  xlix.  3, 4,  and 
xxxviii.  24.)    But,  then,  as  they  lived 
in  a  particular  manner  under  the  fear 
of  God,  and  as  their  own   interests 
were  implicated  in  all  they  did,  there 
was  little  probability  of  their  power 
being   abused.     After  the   departure 
from  Egypt,  Moses,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  God  himself,  was 
sole  judge ;  but  to  ease  himself  from 
the  fatigues  of  this  part  of  his  office, 
he  appointed,  at  the    suggestion  of 
Jethro,  inferior   judges,    or  justices, 
over   thousands,   and  hundreds,  and 
fifties,  and  tens ;  reserving  the  weigh- 
tier causes  for  himself.     (Exod.  xviii. 
13 — 26.)    Besides  these,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  representative 
assembly,  consisting  of  twelve  dele- 
gates, one  for  each  tribe,  called  "princes 
of  the  tribes,"  and  the  "  renowned  of 
the  congregation."    (Nimib.  i.  2 — 16.) 
This  assembly  constituted  a  council 
who  remained  always  with  Moses,  and 
whose   office   was   probably  to   assist 
him  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  people,  and  to  com- 
municate with  their  respective  tribes, 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  magis- 
trates.   The  tribes  were  further  sub- 
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divided  by  Moses  into  families,  and 
"  houses  of  fathers,"  or  heads  of  houses, 
or  simply  "  heads"  (Numl).  i.  2;  Josh, 
vii.  14,  lS:  xxiii. '2);  who  were  more  or 
less  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
dependants.  The  heads  of  families 
were  probably  the  elders  so  often  men- 
tioned, as  inJosh.  viii.  l;3,  xxiii.  2,  and 
xxiv.  1 ;  but  they  could  iKJt  have  been 
the  same  as  the  heads  simply  so  call- 
ed, with  whom  they  are  sometimes 
confounded,  as  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2  they 
are  specially  distinguished. 

When  the  Israelites  were  settled  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  justice  was  admi- 
nistered by  two  descriptions  of  olhcers, 
appointed  in  every  city,  called  jud<!;es 
and  officers — Shophetim  and  Slioterhii 
(Deut.  xvi.  IS);  the  distinct  office  of 
which  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  Shophetim  were  undoubtedly 
judges  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  but  the  particular  department 
of  the  Shoterim  is  not  so  clear.  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  that  they  were  scribes 
who  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  Israelites,  with  a  register  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths;  and  that  to 
them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  appor- 
tioning the  public  burthens  and  ser- 
vices on  the  people  individually.  In 
the  Vulgate  they  are  variously  trans- 
lated by  mai/istri,  masters ;  prwfecti, 
prefects;  duces,  leaders  or  captains; 
and  prfeconc.1,  heralds.  The  Jewish 
tradition  respecting  them  is,  that  they 
■were  ministers  of  justice,  as  sherifl's, 
•with  their  guards  and  other  officers. 
In  Deut.  XX.  5 — f>,  we  find  them  com- 
missioned to  raise  the  levies  for  war, 
and  to  appoint  officers  ;  and  in  Josh. 
iii.  2 — 4,  we  meet  with  them  again, 
issuing  orders  to  the  people  prepara- 
tory to  their  passing  the  Jordan.  \Vhat- 
ever  were  their  other  duties,  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  Deut.  xvi.  18,  that  they  sat 
in  judgment,  together  with  the  Sho- 
phetim ;  when  their  office  was  proba- 
bly to  keep  the  books  of  the  law,  record 
the  sentence,  and  see  it  executed. 
After  the  death  of  Moses,  the  supreme 
legislative  and  judicial  power  was 
vested  in  Joshua;  after  him,  in  the 
Judges;  and  after  them, in  the  Kings: 
during  all  which  time,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  there  was  any  other  superior 
court.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  a 
passage  in  the  Psalms  (Ps.  cxxii.  5), 
where  mention  is  made  of  "  thrones 
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of  judgment  of  the  house  of  l^avid," 
that  such  a  court  existed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  David's  sons  presided ; 
but  no  positive  mention  is  made  of 
any  superior  national  tribmial,  till 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  esta- 
blished one  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
causes  might  be  referred  from  the 
provinces. 

The  seat  of  justice  was  the  city  gate 
(Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  (Sc  xxv.  7);  and 
as  all  the  inhabitants  were  husband- 
men, and  passed  daily  by  the  gate  to 
their  labours,  it  was  the  most  public 
place :  the  court  was  consequently  open 
to  all ;  and  both  impartiality  on  the 
part  of  the  judge,  and  the  end  of  all 
justice,  determent  from  crime,  were 
equally  ensured. 

After  the  return  from  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  a  new  national  tribunal 
was  formed,  called  the  Sanhedrin,  or 
Great  Council,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament ;  which  consisted 
of  70  or  72  members,  and  was  com- 
posed of  chief  priests,  elders,  and 
scribes,  appointed  or  elected  to  their 
office.  (Jf  this  tribunal  the  high  priest 
was  president,  with  a  vice-president, 
denominated  the  Father  of  the  Council. 
The  ancient  constitution  as  regard- 
ed the  law  s  remained  unaltered  under 
the  kings  of  Persia,  as  it  likewise  did, 
of  course,  under  the  Asmonean  princes; 
but  the  Romans,  while  they  permitted 
to  the  Jews  the  exercise  of  their  own 
laws  in  all  subordinate  matters,  re- 
served capital  causes  for  the  decision 
of  their  own  governors. 

These  obser\ations  relate  chiefly  to 
the  (ulmhii.stration  of  the  laws:  of  the 
laws  themselves  something  remains  to 
be  said.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
to  detail  them  at  length ;  they  are 
largely  described  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  may  be  found  embodied 
in  the  2 1  st,  22d,  and  2.kl  chapters  of 
Exodus,  and  the  2)st,  22d,  2;kl,  24th, 
and  2oth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
principal  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a 
review  of  these  laws  is  their  simpli- 
city :  of  their  excellence,  their  ])erfect 
adaptation  to  the  end  designed,  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  as  they  were 
framed  by  Cod  himself. 

ITie  capiud  punishments,  it  may  be 
observed,  consisted  in  the  earlier  ages 
in  stoning,  slaying  w ith  the  sword,  and 
hanging ;  but  subsequently,  from  the 
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intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  other 
nations,  additional  ones  were  adopted : 
as  decapitation ; — sawing  asunder,  the 
mode  of  death  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted on  Isaiah,  to  which  St.  Paul  is 
supposed  to  allude,  Heb.  xi.  37; — 
throwing  from  a  high  place ;  as  Jeze- 
bel was  thrown  from  a  window ;  as 
the  10,000  Idumfcan  prisoners  were 
cast  from  the  top  of  a  rock  by  Ama- 
ziah;  and  as  the  Jews  attempted  to 
precipitate  Jesus  from  the  hill  of  Na- 
zareth;— and  crucifixion.  This  last 
mode  of  punishment  was  in  use  among 
several  of  the  ancient  nations,  as  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Car- 
thagenians ;  bvit  it  was  introduced  into 
Judaea  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  exclusively  inflicted  on  slaves  and 
the  lowest  description  of  malefactors. 
Hence,  besides  being  a  lingering  and 
painful  death,  it  was  considered  as  the 
most  ignominious.  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible for  a  modern  Christian,  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory and  opinions  of  these  times,  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  infamy  univer- 
sally attached  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 
It  held  the  criminal  up  as  a  public 
spectacle  of  the  last  degree  of  compli- 
cated wretchedness — as  an  outcast 
from  society,  abandoned  both  by  God 
and  man — for  whom  no  feelings  were 
ever  entertained  but  those  of  contempt 
and  execration.  Hence  St.  Paul  takes 
occasion  to  magnify  the  condescen- 
sion and  love  of  Jesus,  for  having 
taken  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  became  obedient  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  c7-oss  (Phil.  ii.  7, 8) ; 
and  "in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us ;"  and,  "  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 
(Rom.  v.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  2.)  To  render 
this  form  of  punishment  the  more 
painful  and  disgraceful,  every  descrip- 
tion of  wanton  cruelty,  insult,  and 
mockery,  was  inflicted  on  the  vmhap- 
py  criminal ;  w  ho  was  always  scourged 
previous  to  his  being  delivered  to  cru- 
cifixion. He  was  then,  faint  with  pain, 
compelled  to  carry  his  own  cross  to 
the  place  of  execution;  and  in  the 
way  was  spit  upon,  reviled,  and  buf- 
feted ;  and  if  he  was  pushed  down  by 
the  unfeeling  multitude,  or  fell,  thro' 
pain  or  exhaustion,  his  tormentors 
urged  him  on  with  goads,  kicks,  and 
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blows ;  and  when  nailed  and  lifted  on 
the  cross,  suspended  by  his  lacerated 
hands  and  feet,  he  was  still  reviled 
and  mocked,  till,  perhaps  after  several 
hours,  death  released  him  from  his 
svifferings.  All  this  was  endured  by 
the  Redeemer:  no  wonder  that  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness ;  or  that  the  heathen  world 
generally  should  consider  a  religion, 
whose  Founder  died  on  a  cross,  as  the 
extreme  of  absurdity  and  madness. 
The  wonder,  humanly  speaking,  would 
be,  that  such  a  religion  should  ever 
make  a  single  proselyte.  It  did,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known,  make  thou- 
sands at  the  very  time;  and  soon 
brought  under  its  sway  those  very 
Greeks  and  Romans  who  held  it  in 
such  contempt : — the  greatest  certainly 
of  miracles,  and  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  Divine  origin  of  a  religion  which 
could  thus  extend  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
our  nature. 

A  few  observations  on  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Romans  are  further 
necessary,  to  illustrate  some  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.  The  Ro- 
man law,  however  summary  or  severe 
towards  unchartered  subjects  and 
slaves,  was  administered  with  justice 
and  impartiality  towards  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  citizens  or 
freedmen,  according  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
that  no  one  should  be  condemned 
before  he  was  tried.  It  is  true  that 
this  practice  was  sometimes  disregard- 
ed by  the  petty  tyrants  of  distant  pro- 
vinces, as  in  the  instance  of  Paul  and 
Silas  at  Philippi ;  but  it  was  at  the  risk 
of  Imperial  displeasure:  the  law  it- 
self was  considered  inviolable.  Slaves, 
and  others  not  possessing  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  might  be  examined 
by  scourging.  Accordingly,  in  the  in- 
stance above  mentioned,  when  Paul 
and  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods,  cast 
into  prison,  and  fastened  in  the  stocks, 
the  magistrates,  discovering  the  error 
they  had  committed,  sent  ofiicers  to 
liberate  them ;  but  Paul,  who  though 
he  submitted  patiently  to  all  that  was 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  malice  of  his 
persecutors,  took  nevertheless  every 
legal  method  of  defending  himself 
from  a  violation  of  the  laws,  returned 
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for  answer,  "  They  have  beaten    us 
openly  uncondemned,  being-  Romans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison  ;  and  now 
do   they  thrust  us  out   privily?    nay, 
verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves 
and  fetch  us  out."     The  magistrates 
forthwith,    alarmed    for     the    conse- 
quence, came  and  brought  them  out, 
and  requested  them  to  depart.     (Acts 
xvi.  19 — 39.)     So,  also,  when  St.  Paul 
was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
frantic  mob  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  to 
the   castle,  by  Lysias,  the  Roman  tri- 
bune, he  was  bound  with  thongs,  that 
he  might  be  examined  by  scourging ; 
but  he  again  pleaded  his  exemption 
from  this  ignominious  treatment,  say- 
ing to  the  centurion  who  stood  by,  "  Is 
it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that 
is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned?"  The 
centurion  immediately  cautioned  Ly- 
sias that  he  should  take  heed  what  he 
did,  as   the  prisoner  was  a  Roman. 
Lysias,  it  is  added,  was  afraid  when 
he  was  informed  of  this ;  having  un- 
lawfully bound  a  Roman.    He  further 
did  all  in  his  power  to  repair  the  in- 
dignity oftered  to  Paul,  and  to  save 
him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies :  he 
released  him  from  his  bonds ;    pati- 
ently listened  to  his  defence  ;  and  be- 
ing informed  that  the  Jews  had  enter- 
ed  into  a   conspiracy   to    assassinate 
him,  sent  him  under  a  guard  to  Felix, 
the  governor,  at  Caesarea.     (Acts  xxi., 
xxii.,  &  xxxiii.)  Another  privilege  en- 
joyed by  the  Roman  citizens,  was  that 
of  appealing  from  the  provincial  courts 
to   the   Imperial  tribunal.     Thus   St. 
Paul,  after  having  been  detained  a  pri- 
soner at  C'a'sarea  two  years  by  Felix, 
being  asked  by  his  successor  Festus, 
who  wished  to  please  the  Jews,  if  he 
would  be  tried  at  Jerusalem,  declined 
this  mode  of  trial,  knowing  very  well 
the  power  of  his  enemies  in  their  own 
city,  and  said,  "  I  appeal  unto  Ciesar." 
(Acts  XXV.)     The   freedom  of    Rome, 
which  conferred  these  enviable  privi- 
leges,  was   obtained    either  by  pur- 
chase,  or  by  birthright,   from  being 
the  son  of  a  frecdman,  or  the  native 
of  a  chartered  city.     Thus   when  St. 
Paul  was  examined  before  I-ysias,  and 
pleaded  his  being   a  Roman,    Lysias 
observed,  that  he  had  purchased  his 
freedom  with  a  large  sum ;  but  Paul 
replied,  that  he   was  free  born :  his 
ancestors   having-   probablv   obtained 
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their  freedom  as  citizens  of  Tarsus, 
which  was  made  a  free  city  by  Julius 

Ca;sar. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
although  it  was  not  lawful  to  bind  a 
Roman  citizen  with  thongs,  that  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  questioned 
by  scoui'ging,  he  was  for  security  fet- 
tered with  a  chain  while  under  con- 
finement as  a  prisoner.  In  this  man- 
ner St.  Paul  was  bound  when  he  was 
brought  before  Festus ;  to  whom  he 
said,  "  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only 
thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this 
day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether 
such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 
The  usual  mode  of  doing  this  was  to 
fasten  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the 
right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
other  to  the  left  one  of  a  soldier;  who 
thus  attended  him  wherever  he  went. 
Sometimes  two  chains  were  affixed, 
one  to  each  arm,  and  the  opposite 
ends  to  the  arms  of  two  soldiers,  one 
on  each  side.  Paul  was,  at  first,  thus 
fettered  by  I^ysias ;  who  commanded 
him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains.  In 
a  similar  manner,  St.  Peter,  when  im- 
prisoned by  Herod  Agrippa,  "  was 
sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound 
with  two  chains."  (Acts  xii.  6.)  We 
see  also,  in  the  consequences  of  St. 
Peter's  miraculous  liberation  from 
prison,  an  instance  of  the  inevitable 
fate  which  awaited  the  guards  who 
permitted  a  prisoner  to  escape. 

With  respect  to  the  sciences  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  they  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  (see 
Egypt),  in  whose  country  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  bred,  and  from 
whom  they  derived  nearly  all  their 
secular  knowledge.  But  of  their  arts 
and  occupations,  particularly  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  their  exiled  state, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  other  nations, 
there  is  much  worthy  our  attention. 
Who  would  suppose  that  a  people, 
who,  wherever  now  found, — in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  or  Africa, — arc  as  invari- 
ably found  to  be  dealers  in  some  sort 
in  the  precious  metals,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives,— money-changers,  brokers, 
jewellers, — without  a  thought,  and  ap- 
parently without  a  conception  of  any 
thing  appertaining  to  the  soil — who 
would  suppo.se  that  this  very  people 
was  once  almost  exclusively  a  pastoral 
people,  a  nation  of  farmers  and  shep- 
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herds  ?  But  such  it  is  well  known  was 
the  fact.  Abraham  their  founder, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Shamgar,  Gideon, 
Jair,  Jephthah,  Saul,  David,  Uzziah, 
Elisha,  Amos, — patriarchs,  lawgivers, 
judges,  kings,  warriors,  prophets, — 
have  all,  at  difi'erent  times,  been  tillers 
of  the  ground  and  tenders  of  flocks ; 
nor  thought  themselves,  nor  were 
thought  by  others,  to  have  suifered 
any  degradation  from  their  station  as 
husbandmen,  whether  previous  to,  or 
associated  with,  the  high  civil  or  sacred 
offices  to  which  they  were  called.  In 
fact,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  long- 
after,  throvighovit  the  Eastern  world, 
as  in  Arabia  at  the  present  day,  the 
pastoral  life  was  the  most  honourable ; 
and  wealth  and  rank  Mere  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Even  the  females,  of  all  ranks,  consi- 
dered it  no  disgrace  to  be  similarly 
employed:  thus  the  daughters  of  Be- 
thuel,  of  Laban,  and  of  Jethro,  were 
found  tending  their  father's  flocks. 
And  although  nothing  of  noble  is  now 
attached  to  the  humble  occupation  of 
a  shepherd,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
natural  occupation ;  and  that  which  is 
the  most  natural,  whatever  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  civilized  society 
may  suggest  to  the  contrary,  must  be 
the  most  fit,  and  may  be  the  most 
noble:  it  is  a  contemplative  life,  the 
best  adapted  to  strenghten  and  elevate 
the  mind ;  not,  it  is  true,  when  the 
mind  of  the  poor  shepherd  is  left  as 
blank  as  the  plain  on  which  liis  sheep 
pasture,  but  «heu  it  is  taught,  in  the 
quiet  of  solitude,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  Nature,  to  car- 
ry its  aspirations  up  to  Nature's  God — 
then  rocks,  hills,  plains,  and  streams, 
the  glorious  prospect  of  the  day,  and 
the  starry  vault  of  night,  become  lin- 
ing books,  more  instructive,  and  more 
ennobling  than  all  the  works  of  man. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  mtist  have  been  fewer 
and  less  disproportioned  than  in  the 
modern  states  of  Europe.  There  were 
no  idle  people  living  on  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
looking  down  with  scorn  on  those 
whom  Providence  especially  honours 
by  making  them  useful  in  their  gene- 
ration. We  are  in  the  habit  of  placing 
the  labourer,  and  particularly  the  coun- 
try labourer,  in  the  lowest  rank,  and 
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to  respect  only  those  who,  living  in 
ease  and  idleness,  are  good  for  noth- 
ing. Not  so  the  Israelites:  with  them 
idleness  was  a  ci'ime,  and  useful  la- 
bour honourable.  "  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and 
be  wise;"  says  Solomon:  and  even  in 
the  most  degenerate  days  of  the  Jews, 
when  foreign  dominion  and  oppres- 
sion, and  foreign  intercourse  and  lux- 
uries, had  subverted  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  society,  St.  Paul,  the  brightest 
pattern  of  what  the  Christian  charac- 
ter should  be — a  splendid  compound 
of  piety,  and  learning,  and  indus- 
try— says,  "  he  that  will  not  work,  nei- 
ther should  he  eat."  Such  being  the 
state  of  society  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
there  was  consequently  none  of  those 
arbitrary  distinctions  which  separate 
man  from  man,  and  render  a  mingling 
of  imaginary  ranks  a  social  crime :  the 
occupations,  manners,  habits  of  life, 
and  tastes,  being  universally  the  same, 
the  highest  and  lowest  met  with  free- 
dom and  with  courtesy — the  contact 
was  smooth,  the  welcome  certain. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Jewish  peasant 
and  the  modem  English  one,  for  in- 
stance. The  former  tilled  his  own 
ground,  which  even  his  own  impru- 
dence covild  not  alienate  for  a  longer 
period  than  60  years ;  he  was  conse- 
quently animated  by  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  again  preserved  him 
as  well  from  penury  as  from  the  moral 
debasement  inseparable  from  a  state 
of  servitude:  while  the  latter,  bound 
down  to  interminable  toil  on  another's 
land,  with  no  hope  of  ameliorating  his 
condition,  suffers  a  corresponding  hu- 
miliation of  character  and  of  intellect. 
This  is  the  proper  mode  of  inform- 
ing ourselves  on  the  true  character  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth ;  and  of  re- 
moving the  prejudices  which  a  viti- 
ated taste  entertains  against  a  life  of 
husbandry.  Let  the  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  has  never  been  able 
to  divest  himself  of  these  prejudices, 
read  it  again  with  this  key  to  the  stu- 
dy of  character,  and  see  how  that  of 
the  Jews  will  rise  in  his  estimation : 
he  will  perceive  that  health,  peace, 
courage,  moral  principle,  and  great- 
ness of  mind,  were  accompaniments 
of  the  plough  and  the  crook ;  and  that 
tlie  meanest  Jew    had  that  in  him 
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which  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of 
a  prophet,  a  legislator,  or  a  warrior. 
It  is  from  a  want  of  a  right  under- 
standing of  this  subject — from  an  ab- 
solute ignorance  of  antiquity,  and  of 
the  customs  of  every  nation  but  their 
own — that  so  many  take  otJence  at  the 
simple  manners,  and  the  rustic  occu- 
pations of  the  ancient  Jews ;  and  can 
never  bring  themselves  to  think  with 
any  feeling  but  that  of  contempt  of  a 
people  whose  mode  of  life,  although 
approved  by  God  himself,  is  so  op- 
posed to  their  own  conceptions  of  civi- 
lization and  of  greatness.  "  When," 
says  the  Abbe  Fleury,  "  they  hear  of 
ploughmen  and  shepherds,  they  figure 
to  themselves  a  parcel  of  clownish 
boors,  that  lead  a  slavish  miserable 
life,  in  poverty  and  contempt,  without 
courage,  without  sense  or  education. 
They  do  not  consider,  that  what  makes 
our  country  people  commonly  so 
wretched  is  their  being  slaves  to  all 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  since  they  work 
not  only  for  their  own  maintenance, 
but  to  furnish  necessaries  for  all  those 
that  live  in  high  and  polished  life." 
"  But  if  we  imagine  a  country,  where 
the  difference  of  conditions  is  not  so 
great ;  where  to  live  genteelly  is  not  to 
live  without  doing  any  thing  at  all, 
but  carefully  to  preserve  one's  liberty, 
which  consists  in  being  subject  to 
nothing  but  the  laws  and  public  autho- 
rity ;  where  the  inhabitants  subsist 
upon  their  own  stock,  without  depend- 
ing upon  any  body,  and  are  content 
with  a  little,  rather  than  do  a  mean 
thing  to  grow  rich  ;  a  country  where 
idleness,  effeminacy,  and  ignorance  of 
what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
life,  are  discountenanced,  and  where 
pleasure  is  in  less  esteem  than  health 
and  strength;  in  such  a  country  it 
would  be  more  creditable  to  plough, 
or  to  keep  a  flock,  than  to  follow  diver- 
sions, and  idle  away  the  whole  of  a 
man's  time.  Now  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  have  recourse  to  l^lato's  com- 
monwealth to  find  men  of  this  cha- 
racter; for  so  lived  tlie  greatest  part 
of  mankind  for  nearly  4000  years." 
The  classical  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded, that  thus  also  lived  Homer's 
kings,  princes,  and  heroes ;  and  the 
noblest  of  the  Komans,  in  the  best 
periods  of  their  commonwealth. 

Consistent  with  their   agricultural 
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character,  the  Jews  had  few  trades 
or  manufactures ;  of  which,  indeed, 
their  simple  mode  of  life  stood  in  lit- 
tle need.  I'lach  family  grew  its  own 
corn,  ground  it  into  flour,  and  baked 
it  into  bread;  spun  its  own  wool  or 
flax,  and  killed  its  own  meat,  which, 
however,  was  seldom  used.  'Hie  grind- 
ing the  com,  and  baking  the  bread, 
was  the  office  of  the  women ;  as  was 
the  preparing  of  the  wool  and  flax, 
which,  like  Andromache  and  Pene- 
lope, they  both  spun,  and  wove  into 
garments.  (Matt.  xxiv.  4 1 ;  Levit.  xxvi. 
26;  1  Sam.  viii.  1.'3,  and  ii.  1!);  Prov. 
xxxi.  13,  If),  22.)  In  like  manner,  we 
find  from  Pliny  (1.  xviii.  c.  1 1),  that  the 
liomans,  so  late  as  the  year  580  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  had  no  pub- 
lic bakers ;  the  bread  being  made  and 
baked  at  home  by  the  women.  The 
ancient  Jews  had  consequently  no 
public  shops  or  manufactures  :  no  un- 
wholesome trades  or  endless  and  ex- 
hausting labour,  to  supply  the  wants 
and  the  luxuries  of  others ;  no  facto- 
ries, at  once  the  pride  of  a  commer- 
cial nation,  and  nurseries  of  disease 
and  vice ;  where  manhood  and  infancy, 
engaged  together  in  ceaseless  toil, 
keep  up,  as  Mr.  Southey  aptly  ex- 
presses it,  the  latis  percnnis  of  the 
Devil.  The  only  exceptions  to  these 
observations  relate  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms,  and  some  useful  imple- 
ments of  iron  and  brass,  fine  linen, 
pottery,  and  musical  instruments.  Of 
the  latter,  the  whole  number  wanted 
could  not  be  great ;  and  for  the  others, 
it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  workmen  in  each  tribe 
to  render  their  work  easy.  The  makers 
of  fine  linen  and  pottery  arc  mention- 
ed onlv  in  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe 
ofJudah.  (I  Chron.iv.'21,2:5.)  The 
fine  linen,  the  providing  of  which  was 
committed  to  the  house  of  Ashbea, 
was  probably  confhicd  to  the  use  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  priests ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  potters,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  were  none  in  the 
other  tribes.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that 
the  workmen  for  coarser  purposes, 
such  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters, 
^:c.,  were  native  Israelites.  When 
David  began  to  make  preparations  for 
building  the  Temple,  ne  collected  the 
.■ilrtuiifrrs  that  were  in  the  land  of  Is- 
rael for  this  purpose,  who  were  after- 
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wards  found  by  Solomon  to  be  153,600 
(1  Chron.xxii.  2;  2  Chron.ii.  17,  18); 
and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  applied 
to  for  workmen  to  cut  timber,  and  for 
a  skilful  artist  in  founding  metals,  en- 
graving, and  embroidering.  It  is  evi- 
dent, also,  that  artificers  of  all  kinds, 
whoever  they  were,  were  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  were  considered  among 
the  most  valuable  prisoners  of  war.  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  14.)  It  is  equally  evident, 
that,  in  the  articles  mentioned,  the 
Jews  manufactured  only  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  wants ;  as,  in  their  sub- 
sequent trade  with  Tyre,  they  had 
nothing  to  export  but  the  produce  of 
their  own  land,  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17) ;  for  which  they 
no  doubt  received  in  return,  some  of 
the  manufactures  which  were  poured 
into  that  city  from  every  quarter  of  the 
old  world :  this  was  also  many  years 
after  what  may  be  called  the  golden 
age  of  Judaea  had  expired.  The  anci- 
ent Jews  were  not  a  commercial  peo- 
ple; they  had  no  wants  which  com- 
merce could  svipply,  and  were  not  at 
all  calculated  for  it.  Moses  enjoined 
no  regulations  on  this  subject;  the 
purjjose  of  the  Almighty  being  evi- 
dently to  preserve  the  Jews  a  separate 
nation,  distinct  from  all  others,  both 
in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity, 
with  which  their  mingling  with  other 
nations  would  have  been  inconsistent. 
But  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon 
effected  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
Both  these  monarchs  encouraged  fo- 
reign commerce ;  established  commer  ■ 
cial  relations  with  distant  countries  ; 
and  brought  vast  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  into  their  dominions. 
This  sudden  influx  of  wealth  intro- 
duced also,  as  in  every  similar  in- 
stance, new  habits  and  new  wants, 
which  the  markets  of  Tyre  were  near 
at  hand  to  supply:  it  had  also  ano- 
ther evil  consequence,  that  of  making 
the  country  a  more  desirable  prey  for 
the  rapacious  conquerors  of  the  times. 
For  a  further  account  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, see  the  article  Ophir. 

llie  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Jews  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon 
when  describing  the  buildings  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  furniture  used  in  the 
houses,  at  least  in  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people,  was  very  simple. 
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Mats,  or  skins,  spread  on  the  floor, 
served  instead  of  chairs,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  mattress,  for  beds  also  ; 
their  common  garments  serving  for  a 
covering.  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27;  Dent, 
xxiv.  12,  13.)  It  was  this  simple  kind 
of  portable  bed  which  Jesus  com- 
manded the  paralytic  to  take  up,  and 
go  to  his  own  home.  (Matt.  ix.  2 — 6.) 
The  more  opulent  adorned  their  rooms 
with  fine  carpets,  couches  or  divans, 
and  sofas,  similar  to  those  at  present 
in  use  in  the  East;  on  which  they  sat, 
probably  in  the  present  Eastern  mode, 
or  reclined,  and  slept.  These  couches 
were  often  highly  ornamented,  and 
the  frames  inlaid  with  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4  ;  Esther  i.  6) ; 
to  which  were  added,  for  the  night, 
rich  coverlids,  of  tapestry,  or  of  fine 
linen  of  the  manufacture  of  Egypt, 
and  perfumed  with  myrrh,  wood  of 
aloes,  and  cinnamon.  (Prov.  vii.  16, 17.) 
The  tables  of  the  poor  were  probably 
mere  stools,  but  little  raised  above  the 
gTound,  on  which  the  parties  sat  ci'oss- 
legged,  or  on  their  haunches,  similar 
to  the  present  Eastern  practice.  But 
those  of  the  rich  were  more  elevated 
and  capacious,  at  least  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  of  the  shape  of  a  crescent 
or  horse  -shoe,  or  of  a  long  quadrangle, 
open  at  the  lower  end  to  give  adnjis- 
sion  to  the  servants.  Round  this 
table  couches  were  placed,  on  which 
the  company  reclined  with  their  heads 
toward  the  table  (Amos  vi.  4  ;  Esther 
i.  6,  &  vii.  8) ;  a  custom  of  sitting,  as 
it  is  generally  termed  by  us,  but,  as 
appears,  of  reclining  at  meat,  which 
enables  us  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
But  this  habit  was  not  that  of  the 
early  Israelites,  who  appear  to  have 
sat  to  their  meals  on  the  ground,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned.  When 
the  more  luxurious  custom  of  reclin- 
ing on  couches  was  introduced  is  not 
known;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  who  lived  800  years  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour. 

The  domestic  utensils  were  also 
simple  and  few.  The  most  essential 
were  those  required  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food ;  namely,  the  hand-mill, 
the  kneading-trough,  the  oven,  and 
some  smaller  earthern  vessels,  capable 
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of  bearing  the  fire:  all  beiii"  easily- 
portable.  The  hand-mill  consisted  of 
two  flat  round  stones  ;  the  one  revolv- 
ing by  means  of  a  handle  on  the  other: 
such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Lapland 
and  in  Scotland,  and  which  in  the  lat- 
ter country  are  called  (iuerns.  These 
mills  will  be  found  again  mentioned 
in  the  articles  Jun.r.A  and  Nazareth. 
The  kneading-troughs,  as  they  are 
termed  (Exod.  xii.  34),  were  nothing 
more  than  wooden  bowls ;  such  as  are 
still  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  with 
whom  they  serve  also  as  dishes  to  eat 
their  food  out  of  The  oven  was  an 
earthen  pot,  which  was  heated  by  fire 
put  in  the  inside;  the  dough  being 
laid  on  the  outside,  and  baked  in  cakes 
rather  than  loaves :  these  were  also 
sometimes  baked  on  the  hearth.  (Gen. 
xviii.  t>.)  For  the  purpose  of  holding 
water,  wine,  and  oil,  stone  jars  were 
used;  sometimes  containing  two  or 
three  firkins  a-piece  (John  ii.  6),  18  to 
27  gallons.  Such  jars  were  actually 
found  at  Cana,  the  site  of  Christ's 
first  miracle,  by  Dr.  Clarke.  (See 
Cana.)  For  keeping,  but  more  parti- 
cularly for  carrying  wine,  vessels,  or 
bottles  as  they  are  termed,  made  of 
goat's  skin,  were  used.  Such  bottles 
were  of  course  liable  to  wear,  or  be 
torn;  when  they  admitted  of  repair, 
being  in  either  case  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  new  ones.  Such  were  the  bot- 
tles, old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up,  which 
the  Gibeonites  brought  with  them  to 
Joshua — one  of  the  arts  by  which  they 
wished  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
had  tra\elled  from  a  distant  country. 
(Josh.  ix.  4.)  Our  Saviour,  also,  refer- 
ring to  the  same  descrii)tion  of  vessels, 
says,  "Neither  do  men  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles ;  else  the  bottles  break, 
and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the 
bottles  perish:  but  they  put  new  wine 
into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  pre- 
served. (Matt.  ix.  17.)  These  bottles, 
varying  in  size  from  the  entire  skin  of 
the  animal  from  which  they  are  taken, 
to  that  of  a  quart,  are  stiU  in  use  in 
Spain  and  Portugal;  as  are  also  the 
stone  jars,  often  of  a  larger  size  than 
those  above  mentioned,  the  largest  of 
which,  for  containing  wine  and  oil, 
are  frequently  sunk  in  the  earth,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  a  cool  and  equa- 
ble temperature,  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels  being  just  above  the  ground. 
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Such,  also,  as  the  primitive  customs  of 
the  East  are  preserved  in  these  coun- 
tries with  little  alteration,  was  very 
probably  the  practice  of  the  Jews  ;  the 
warmth  of  whose  climate  would  re- 
quire some  similar  mode  of  preserv- 
ing the  wine  and  oil  from  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction. 

In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, besides 
the  ornamental  furniture  above  men- 
tioned, vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
lamps,  cups,  bowls,  or  plates,  (Sec, 
were  found.  In  addition  to  which 
(and,  of  course,  in  much  greater  pro- 
fusion), in  the  palaces,  were  splendid 
hangings,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
ornament  and  coolness.  (Esther  i.  6.) 
The  throne  of  the  monarch  was  of 
the  most  costly  materials,  curiously 
wrought,  and  raised  some  steps  above 
the  ground,  to  give  greater  dignity 
and  effect.  (2  Cliron.  ix.  17,  18.)  On 
just  such  a  throne  the  king  of  Persia 
was  found  sitting  by  Mr.  Morier.  See 
Persia. 

As  tlie  mode  of  agriculture  adopted 
by  the  Jews  will  be  better  understood 
after  some  account  of  the  climate,  it 
will  be  found  described  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  present  article. 

The  dress  of  the  Jews,  as  of  most  of 
the  other  Eastern  nations,  and  also  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  consisted  of 
a  close-bodied  frock  or  tunic,  with  or 
without  sleeves  ;  over  which  w as  worn 
a  piece  of  cloth,  several  yards  in  length, 
which  admitted  of  being  readily  thrown 
off  or  on  as  occasion  required,  and 
which,  instead  of  a  slovenly  and  unbe- 
coming piece  of  apparel,as  itmay  at  first 
appear  to  be,  when  wrapped  in  grace- 
ful folds  about  the  person,  added  much 
dignity  to  the  human  figure.  The  for- 
mer, or  the  x'Twi',  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Greek,  the  stola  of  the  Romans,  like 
the  one  worn  by  our  Saviour,  which  is 
very  improperly  called  a  coat,  was  fre- 
quently wove  in  one  piece  without  a 
seam,  and  was  girded  under  the 
breast  with  a  girdle ;  while  the  latter, 
the  ifxaTiou,  or  upper  garment,  answer- 
ing to  the  Roman  tof/a,  furnished  the 
ample  carpeting  which  was  spread  by 
the  populace  on  the  streets  and  roads 
in  the  triumphant  processions  of 
princes  and  heroes,  as  was  done  on 
tlie  entry  of  .Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 
(Matt.  xxi.  8.)  This,  too,  in  travelling, 
or  at  work,  required  to  be  bound  round 
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the  loins  by  a  girdle,  to  prevent  its 
encumbering  the  wearer:  hence  the 
phrase,  so  often  used  in  Scripture, 
"  Arise,  gird  up  thy  loins !"  These 
two  descriptions  of  garments  are  clear- 
ly distinguished  in  the  story  of  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  39) ;  in  whose  room  were 
found  a  number  of  x'Tcoi/aj  Kai  ifMana, 
or  under  and  upper  garments,  which 
she  had  made  for  the  poor.  The  loose 
drapery  of  the  upper  garment  was  con- 
sidered not  only  necessary  to  complete 
the  clothing,  but  without  it  a  person 
was  styled  naked.  Thus  David  is  said 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20)  to  have  danced  naked 
before  the  Ark  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel :  a  statement  which,  not  pro- 
perly understood,  makes  the  Jewish 
monarch  guilty  of  a  gross  indecency. 
So  also  Peter,  when  surprised  by  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  as  he  was  fish- 
ing, is  said  to  have  been  naked ;  but 
in  both  instances  the  tunic  remained, 
and  constituted  a  sufficient  covering 
for  literal  nakedness.  In  the  early 
ages,  these  garments  were  made  of 
simple  wool,  or  flax ;  sometimes  ren- 
dered more  costly  by  being  wrought 
in  different  colours :  such  was  Joseph's 
coat,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  his  breth- 
ren stripped  him.  Afterwards,  be- 
sides woollen,  fine  linen  and  silk,  dyed 
with  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  were 
worn  by  the  opulent.  (Prov.  xxxi.  22 ; 
Luke  xvi.  19.)  The  legs  were  bare,  and 
sandals  worn  on  the  feet,  which  were 
taken  off  on  entering  a  sacred  place 
and  on  paying  visits  ;  as  was  custom- 
ary also  with  the  Romans,  and  is  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
latter  occasions,  the  servants  took  off 
the  sandals,  and  washed  the  feet  of 
the  guests — one  of  the  most  humble 
and  demeaning  of  offices  ;  which  our 
Lord,  nevertheless,  condescended  tO' 
perform  for  his  disciples,  in  order  to 
teach  them  humility  and  kindness  to- 
wards one  another. — John  xiii.  4 — 7. 

A  great  store  of  costly  raiment  was 
accumulated  by  men  of  rank,  and  was 
considered  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  wealth.  Thus  Job  (ch.  xxvii.  16), 
speaking  of  riches  in  his  time,  says, 
"Though  they  heap  up  silver  as  the 
dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay," 
&c.  Thus  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment;  but  to  Benjamin, 
as  the  greater  favourite,  he  gave,  be- 
sides 300  pieces  of  silver,  Jive  changes 
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of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)  Tlius,  also, 
our  Lord  says,  "  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
sehes  treasures  on  earth,  where  "moth 
and  rust  do  corrupt."  (Matt.  vi.  19.) 
Which  treasures  subject  to  corruption 
by  moth,  must  allude  to  the  custom  of 
amassing  unnecessary  quantities  of 
wearing-apparel.  And  St.  Paul,  in 
allusion  to  the  same  custom,  says,  "  I 
have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver, 
or  apparel."  (Acts  xx.  33.)  It  was  not 
the  gift  of  new  garments  alone  which 
was  considered  as  valuable  or  hono- 
rary :  the  honour,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  royalty  or  high  rank,  was  en- 
hanced when  the  articles  had  been 
previously  worn  by  the  donor.  Thus 
Jonathan  "  stripped  himself  of  the 
robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it 
to  David,  and  his  garments,  even  to 
his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his 
girdle."  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  Thus,  also, 
Ahasvierus,  amongst  the  honours  con- 
ferred upon  Mordecai,  commanded, 
that  for  the  man  whom  the  king  de- 
lighted to  honour,  the  royal  apparel 
should  be  brought  forth,  which  the 
king  used  to  wear.  (Esther  vi.  7, 8.)  A 
modern  illustration  of  this  and  many 
other  Jewish  customs  wiU  be  found, 
under  the  article  Persia. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  precise  difference  in  the  dress  of 
the  two  sexes.  In  public,  large  folds 
of  drapery  nearly  concealed  the  per- 
sons of  both ;  but  whatever  other  dif- 
ference there  might  be  in  the  forms 
of  the  respective  garments,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  materials  of  which 
those  of  the  women  were  fabricated 
were  of  a  finer  description,  and  of  a 
greater  variety  of  colours  (Ezek.  xvi. 
10,  13;  2  Sam.  xiii.  18):  to  which  may 
be  added,  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
wherever  they  could  be  displayed  to 
advantage.  The  principal  distinction^ 
however,  consisted  in  the  head-dress : 
the  hair  of  the  men  was  generally 
short,  while  that  of  the  women  was 
universally  long  (1  Cor.xi.  14, 15);  its 
extreme  length  reaching  often  to  the 
ground,  being  the  greatest  pride  of 
the  sex.  This  was  collected  into  tres.ses, 
of  various  and  fantastic  forms,  braided 
and  tied  with  ribbons,  and  was  fur- 
ther adorned  with  jewels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  (1  Peter  iii.  3) :  one  of 
these  was  the  moon-like  ornament, 
called  by  Isaiah  a  tire  (Is.  iii.  18);  the 
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Hebrew  word  for  which  has  the  same 
sound  with  the  sanna/t,  a  triaiij^ilar 
piece  of  linen,  frequently  embroidered 
with  gold,  described  by  Dr.  8havv  as 
worn  on  the  heads  of  the  Moorish 
ladies.  Over  this,  a  veil,  and  a  bon- 
net, or  crown  (Is.  iii.20, 23;  Ezek.  xvi. 
12),  completed  the  head-dress.  Other 
female  ornaments  were — the  frontiil, 
or  nose-jewels,  as  they  were  called, 
from  hanging  low  down  on  the  fore- 
head to  the  nose;  ear-rings,  finger- 
rings,  chains  of  gold  about  the  neck, 
bracelets  for  the  arms  and  ankles;  and 
what  are  called  tinkling  ornaments 
for  the  feet,  which  were  doubtless 
similar  to  the  gold  and  silver  rings, 
full  of  little  bells,  making  a  tinkling 
noise  in  walking,  which  are  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Moricr  as  still 
worn  in  the  East.  Another  article, 
either  of  female  dress,  or  necessary  to 
it,  was  the  looking-glass  or  mirror 
(Exod.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Is.  iii.  23);  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  polished 
brass,  and  could  consequently  give 
but  a  dim  reflection  of  the  object  pre- 
sented to  it.  This  opaque  kind  of  mir- 
ror afforded  a  beautiful  simile  to  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12) :  where  the  word 
glass  should  be  rendered  a  mirror; 
that  is,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which 
could  not  of  course  be  seen  through. 
The  various  articles  worn  by  the  Jew- 
ish women  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  (Is.  iii.  18 — 24  ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
10 — 13),  when  pride  and  corruption 
were  perhaps  at  the  highest.  We  have 
also  a  similar  description  of  female 
attire  in  the  dress  of  Judith.  (Jud.  x. 
3, 4.)  But  the  adornment  of  the  female 
person  was  not  considered  as  com- 
pleted till  the  eye-lids  were  paiuted ; 
which  was  done  by  means  of  a  black 
pow  der,  probably  the  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony. Thus  Jezebel  is  said  to  have 
painted  her  face,  or  rather  eyes.  (2 
Kings  ix.  30.)  A  modern  instance  of 
this  usage  is  described  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  the  person  of  a  lady  at  Acre,  and 
will  be  found  mentioned  under  the 
article  Ptolemais. 

The  Jews  were  essentially  a  polite 
people ;  not  merely  in  words  ana  out- 
ward  forms,  though  these  were  not 
omitted,  but  in  that  true  kindness  of 
heart,  and  genuine  hospitality,  to 
which  a  courteousness  of  speech  and 
a  respectful  manner  gave  additional 
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value  ;  but  which,  although  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  l<]ast,  we  too  often  see 
in  luiropean  society  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  latter  qualities  as  their 
representatives.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
trast the  substantial  and  elegant  po- 
liteness of  the  Jews,  both  with  the  un- 
meaning forms  and  empty  professions 
in  general  use  in  our  own  age  and 
country,  and  with  the  simple  commu- 
nications of  that  estimable  body  of 
Christians  who  consider  all  outward 
marks  of  respect  as  scarcely  less  than 
criminal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
respectful  forms  of  salutation  and  ad- 
dress arc  coeval  with  society  itself,  or 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  better 
feelings  than  either  flattery,  or  hypo- 
crisy, or  timidity ;  we  at  least  meet 
with  them  in  some  of  the  earliest  cha- 
racters with  whom  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted, and  who  may  be  pronounced 
incapable  of  any  such  base  motives  to 
their  actions. 

The  common  form  of  salutation  on 
meeting  was,  Peace  be  with  thee!  This, 
and  such  phrases  as  The  Lord  he  with 
thee!  The  Lord  bless  thee!  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord!  are  of  too  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  .Scriptures  to  need 
particular  references.  Such  words, 
which  were  meant  to  express  the  genu- 
ine feelings  of  the  heart,  would,  no 
doubt,  in  some  characters  lose  their 
significance,  and  degenerate  into  cold 
formality ;  but  it  must  be  granted, 
that  this  was  less  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  the  unsophisticated  manners  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  than  in  more  re- 
fined and  artificial  society,  in  the  sub- 
sequent corruption  of  principle  and  of 
manners,  which  marked  the  decline 
of  the  Jewish  state — the  inevitable 
consequence  of  foreign  intercourse, 
luxury,  and  oppression — sincerity  of 
character  must  be  expected  to  give 
place  to  pride  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  its 
existence  amongst  a  degenerate  peo- 
ple, as  little  to  be  expected  as  the  re- 
verse was  with  their  ancestors.  Hence 
the  beautiful  use  made  Ijy  our  Lord  of 
the  customary  Ibrm  of  address,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  heartlessness  which 
generally  accompanied  it — "  Peace  [ 
leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  iwt  as  the  world  (/iveth,  give  I 
unto  you." — John  xiv.  27. 

The  verbid  salutation  was  accompa- 
nied, between  equals,  with  a  move- 
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ment  of  ihe  hand  across  the  breast ; 
but  where  a  higher  respect  was  in- 
tended to  be  paid,  the  party  bowed 
down  to  the  earth.  Thus  Abraham 
bowed  to  the  sons  of  Heth :  thus,  also, 
Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground  seven 
times,  until  he  came  near  his  brother 
Esau.  Sometimes,  as  an  act  of  great 
reverence  and  humility,  the  hem  of 
the  garment  was  kissed,  or  the  ground 
on  which  the  person  trod.  (Zech.  viii. 
23 ;  Luke  viii.  44 ;  Acts  x.  25.)  Near 
relations  and  acquaintances  embraced 
and  kissed  each  other.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4 
and  xlv.  14, 15;  Luke  xv.  20;  Acts  xx. 
37.)  An  affecting  instance  of  this  cor- 
dial mode  of  greeting,  between  two 
princes  of  Persia,  is  given  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter,  in  his  Travels  in  that  country. 
"  At  about  two  miles  distance  from  the 
place  (.Siahdan),  I  observed  a  larger 
cavalcade  than  any  of  the  former,  com- 
ing at  a  quick  pace  towards  us.  Du- 
ring its  advance,  the  leader,  a  fine 
young-  man,  splendidly  dressed,  dis- 
mounted, and  ran  forward.  The  in- 
stant Abbas  Mirza  perceived  him,  he 
threw  himself  off  his  horse  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms.  It  was  his  brother,  Ali  Nackee 
Mirza,  governor  of  Casvin.  The  scene 
was  a  picture;  the  two  princes  em- 
bracing between  their  separate  bands. 
But  the  meeting  w  as  more  :  it  could 
not  be  beheld  by  even  a  stranger's  eye 
without  touching  the  heart.  Theirs 
was  not  the  cold  salute  of  mere  esta- 
blished ceremony  ;  for  the  custom  of 
male  kindred  kissing  each  other,  is  as 
old  in  Persia  as  the  times  of  the  elder 
Cyrus:  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
even  as  ancient  as  family  aff'ections 
themselves  ;  for  older  historians  than 
Xenophon  mention  the  same  action 
between  men,  who  were  relations  and 
friends,  in  greeting  or  bidding  fare- 
well. But  it  was  not  this  custom 
alone  that  we  saw  in  the  mutual  wel- 
come before  us  :  it  was  the  warm,  cor- 
dial, and  repeated  embrace  of  two  bro- 
thers sincerely  attached  to  each  other." 
In  the  approach  to  royalty,  actual 
prostrations  were  made.  Thus  David 
"  stooped  with  his  fiice  to  the  earth, 
and  bowed  himself  before  Saul"  (1 
Sam.  xxiv.  8) ;  and  Abigail  "  fell  be- 
fore David  on  her  face,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground."  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
23.)  This  practice,  which  is  still  ob- 
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served  in  the  East,  has,  in  appearance, 
something  of  abject  servility  in  it,  not 
to  say  of  idolatry.  But,  as  far  as  the 
Jews  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  they  received  their  sove- 
reigns by  the  appointment  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  reverenced  them  as  God's 
anointed  with  a  homage  which  per- 
haps nothing  would  induce  them  to 
pay  to  any  other  mortal:  thus  Mor- 
decai  refused  to  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore Haman. — Esther  iii.  2. 

In  all  kinds  of  communications  be- 
tween strangers,  especially  between 
inferiors  and  superiors,  presents  were 
made,  and  were  indeed  indispensa- 
ble ;  the  omission  of  which  would  be 
considered  an  affront.  Thus  Abraham 
sent  presents  to  Rebekah  and  her  kin- 
dred (Gen.  xxiv.  53) ;  Jacob  sent  a  pre- 
sent to  Joseph  (ibid,  xliii.  15) ;  Abigail 
made  a  present  to  David,  of  bread, 
wine,  sheep,  corn,  raisins,  and  figs  (1 
Sam.  xxv.  18);  Ziba  presented  David 
with  asses,  bread,  fruit,  and  wine  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  1,2);  and  the  queen  of  She- 
ba  brought  presents  to  Solomon.  (2 
Chron.  ix.  9.)  To  this  custom,  also, 
and  his  never  having  abused  it  to  the 
perversion  of  justice,  Samuel  is  sup- 
posed to  have  alluded.  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.) 
Thus,  also,  the  Eastern  magi  brought 
presents  to  the  iufant  King  of  the 
Jesvs,  of  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh.  This  practice,  as  is  well  known, 
l^revails  still  throughout  the  East ; 
where  no  business  is  transacted,  or 
favour  sought,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  present. 

Hospitality  was  held  sacred  with 
the  Jews:  its  laws  were  well  under- 
stood, and  imiversally  observed — not 
that  sort  of  hospitality  which  consists 
in  invitations  to  feasts,  and  in  boun- 
ties to  those  who  are  in  no  need;  but 
in  the  welcome  reception  of  the  stran- 
ger and  the  tra^^eller,  who  was  sure  to 
find  in  the  family,  amongst  whom  he 
sought  a  temporary  shelter  and  sup- 
port, all  the  kindness  and  comfort 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow : 
such  as  the  traveller  will  often  expe- 
rience in  the  East  at  this  day.  Of  this 
practice,  which  was  early  inculcated 
as  an  article  of  religion  (l>evit.  xix.  34), 
numerous  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  Scripture.  The  reception  of  the 
three  angels,  under  the  semblance  of 
strangers   in   human  form,  both  by 
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Abraham  and  by  Lot;  and  of  Ruth,  by 
Boaz;  may  suffice.  This  practice  is 
equally  inculcated  as  a  Christian  vir- 
tue, and  was  piously  observed  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  And  our  Savi- 
our, amonf!;st  the  iiual  accusations  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  causes  of  their 
rejection,  says,  "  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  not  in." 

The  diet  of  the  Israelites  was  very 
simple ;  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
vegetables,  and  the  produce  of  the 
dairy;  as  bread  of  wheat  and  barley, 
parched  corn,  beans,  lentiles,  grapes, 
raisins,  ligs  (fresli  and  dried),  honey, 
milk,  butter  (ghee),  and  oil.  The  pro- 
mised laud  was,  indeed,  commended 
to  them  for  its  abundant  produce  of 
corn,  oil,  milk,  and  honey;  which  lat- 
ter answ  ered  all  the  purposes  of  sugar. 
The  flesh  of  animals  appears  to  have 
been  eaten  only  on  religious  or  domes- 
tic festivals;  subject, as  is  well  know-n, 
to  certain  restrictions  as  to  kind,which 
were  wisely  imposed,  as  having  the 
most  salutary  effects  on  both  health 
and  morals.  The  law  which  forbad 
the  use  of  certain  descriptions  of  ani- 
mal food  was  calculated  to  promote 
habitual  obedience,  temperance,  and 
cleanliness  ;  as  was  the  permission  to 
eat  others  or  any,  to  wean  them  from 
the  superstitions  of  Egypt  and  other 
Eastern  nations.  The  Indian  Bra- 
mins,  probably  then,  as  now,  neither 
ate  nor  killed  any  sort  of  animal.  The 
Egyptians  held  sacred  those  which 
were  permitted  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Israelites;  and  neither  the  Kgyptians 
nor  the  .SjTians  ate  any  fish.  The 
same  law  was  not  less  beneficial  to 
health.  While  it  set  a  check  upon 
gluttony,  it  allowed  a  moderate  indul- 
gence in  a  savoury  and  wholesome 
diet.  The  articles  forbidden  were  in- 
deed, all  of  them,  more  or  less  gross 
and  unwholesome ;  especially  in  a 
warm  climate,  where  the  blood  is  more 
easily  inflamed,  and  with  a  people 
who  appear  to  have  been  constitu- 
tionally disposed  to  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. 

From  the  simplicity  of  their  diet, 
and  their  laborious  habits,  the  anci- 
ent Israelites  were  .subject  to  few  dis- 
eases. So  rare  indeed  was  fatal  dis- 
ease, that  premature  death  from  such 
a  cause  was  looked  upon  as  a  Divine 
infliction  for  extraordinary  wicked- 
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ness.  The  state  of  medicine  in  this 
age  lias  been  adverted  to  in  the  arti- 
cle E(;vi't;  but  it  is  further  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  later  times,  diseases 
kept  pace  with  the  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners, and  multiplied  in  proportion  as 
the  Jews  departed  from  the  simple 
habits  of  their  ancestors.  We  accord- 
ingly find  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, besides  the  diseases  of  the 
skin,  to  which  the  people  were  always 
lial)le,  especially  leprosy,  and  which 
was  become  more  frequent  and  for- 
midable, paralysis,  epilepsy,  mania, 
ophthalmia,  with  its  consequences, 
hasmorrhages,  fevers,  and  dropsy.  With 
these,  we  know  that  there  must  have 
been  many  others  associated,  although 
not  named ;  and  in  the  multitude  w  ho 
resorted  to  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos- 
tles, to  be  cured  "  of  all  manner  of 
sickness,"  and  "  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases," we  may  contemplate  a  group, 
amongst  whom,  besides  a  variety  of 
visceral  and  other  local  diseases,  asth- 
ma, cancer,  consumption,  gangrene, 
and  inflammatory  and  nervous  affec- 
tions, in  many  ])ainful  and  incurable 
shapes,  would  form  a  fearful  list. 

The  particular  causes  which  pro- 
duced such  a  woful  change  in  the 
health  of  a  whole  nation,  are  to  be 
traced  in  the  unequal  division  of  pro- 
perty ;  the  inordinate  wealth  of  some, 
and  the  abject  poverty  of  other.s  ;  lux- 
ury and  want,  indolence  and  exhaust- 
ing labour,  producing  opposite  but 
equally  fatal  diseases:  to  which  are 
to  be  added,  the  withering  efl'ects  of 
mentid  suffering,  arising  out  of  the 
oppi'ession  of  foreign  rulers,  and  na- 
tive tyrants ;  exactions,  contumely, 
perverted  justice,  religious  persecu- 
tion, insecurity  of  person  and  proper- 
ty, and  the  innumerable  evils  incident 
to  a  vitiated  and  distracted  state  of 
society.  The  state  of  medicine  at  this 
time  inJudiua  ap])ears  to  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  im])rovement :  it  con- 
sisted, indeed,  in  the  veriest  empiri- 
cism; and  its  professors  were  mere 
charlatans,  who,  like  their  successors, 
the  empirics  of  our  own  day,  knew  lit- 
tle, and  cared  less,  about  tlie  princi- 
ples or  success  of  their  art,  so  long  as 
they  could  extract  an  ill-gotten  reward 
from  their  ha])lcss  patients.  The  case 
of  the  woman  related  Mark  v.  25,  2{», 
suflicicntly  illustrates    this    state    of 
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things.  Tlie  practice  of  medicine,  in 
fact,  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
just  what  it  still  is  in  the  East;  where 
active  disease  triumphs  over  the  re- 
sources of  an  imperfect  art,  and  where 
the  foreign  hakeem,  or  doctor,  is  resort- 
ed to  with  the  most  implicit  faith  in 
his  ability  to  heal.     See  Persia. 

Under  the  head  of  diseases,  it  may 
be  expected  that  something  should  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  demoniacal 
possession,  which  some  have  at- 
tempted to  confound  with  lunacy; 
the  paroxysms  exhibited  by  the  pos- 
sessed being,  according  to  the  same 
interpretation,  either  nothing  more 
than  those  common  to  that  disorder, 
or  associated  with  epileptic  convul- 
sions. The  history  of  these  cases,  how- 
ever, setting  the  Divine  authority  on 
which  they  are  given  aside,  shew  in- 
contestably  that,  however  in  their 
external  symptoms  they  might  resem- 
ble the  disorders  above  mentioned, 
they  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished 
from  them,  or  any  form  of  mere  dis- 
ease. The  unhappy  persons  who  were 
thus  strangely  driven  about,  wild  and 
distracted,  or  torn  and  convulsed,  gave 
proofs  that  they  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  supernatural  agent,  which 
usurped  the  entire  control  of  both 
their  animal  and  mental  powers,  and 
was  perfectly  distinct  from  either;  in 
fact,  a  separate  spirit  or  intelligence, 
which  ruled  the  man  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  thought,  and  spoke,  and  act- 
ed in  its  own  proper  character.  Thus, 
on  various  occasions,  our  Saviour 
spoke  with  these  demons,  as  if  the 
visible  parties  addressed  were  no  hu- 
man beings,  but  spirits  assuming  their 
shape :  he  asked  them  questions ;  re- 
ceived answers,  which  shewed  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  him;  silenced 
them ;  and  commanded  them  to  quit 
the  bodies  they  inhabited.  The  most 
remarkable  proof  of  the  real  and  inde- 
pendent existence  of  such  spirits,  oc- 
curring in  our  Saviour's  ministry,  is 
that  in  which  they  asked  and  obtain- 
ed permission  to  enter  the  herd  of 
swine.  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 32.)  Another, 
not  less  remarkable,  is  furnished  in 
the  girl  of  Philippi,  who  was  exorcised 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  Ki — 18) ;  where 
the  possessing  spirit  enabled  its  in- 
strument to  exercise  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, or  of  foretelling  future  events, 
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which  ceased  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
demon.  This  is,  indeed,  a  mysterious 
subject  in  every  view  of  it.  It  appears, 
from  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor, 
and  from  the  frequent  mention  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  witches,  enchanters, 
and  consulters  with  familiar  spirits, 
as  well  as  from  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable accounts  of  the  heathen  oracles, 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  were  per- 
mitted, from  the  earliest  ages,  to  in- 
terfere, to  a  limited  extent,  in  the 
affairs  of  men;  but  it  was  not  till 
about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
that  their  dominion  was  at  the  high- 
est, or  that  they  acquired  complete 
possession  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men.  This  seems  to  have  been  per- 
mitted by  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  shew 
the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Satan, 
when  let  loose  on  an  abandoned  world, 
unrestrained  by  Divine  mercy  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Saviour,  in  defeating 
his  legions  by  a  word ;  as  well  as  to 
aid,  by  the  same  miraculous  power 
conferred  on  the  Apostles,  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  Gospel  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  preach. 

To  complete  this  sketch  of  Jewish 
history,  there  remains  to  add  some 
account,  not  behind  in  interest,  of  the 
present  political  and  domestic  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews. — Judsa  is  divided 
into  pashalicks.  Of  these  there  may 
be  said  to  be  three:  those  of  Acre  and 
Gaza  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  latter 
is  the  chief,  and  may  be  said  to  in- 
clude the  former ;  and  that  of  Damas- 
cus on  the  east,  including  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Nablous,  and  Tiberias :  the 
pasha  of  Damascus  holding  the  pasha- 
lick  of  Aleppo,  is,  in  effect,  the  vice- 
roy of  Syria.  The  present  inhabitants 
of  Judcea  consist  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  Turks,  Syrians,  Arabs ;  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Armenian  Christians; 
Copts,  Druses,  and  Jews.  Of  these 
the  poor  Jews  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion, and  live  in  obscurity  and  re- 
tirement ;  compelled  to  use  every  art 
to  escape  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of 
their  ferocious  mlers.  The  most  par- 
ticular and  feeling  description  of  the 
present  condition  of  this  people  is 
given  by  that  obser\ant  and  intelli- 
gent traveller.  Dr. Richardson.  "Many 
of  the  Jews,"  says  Dr.  R.,  "  are  rich 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
possess  a  good  deal  of  property  in  Je- 
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rusalem ;  but  they  are  careful  to  con- 
ceal their  wealth,  and  even  their  com- 
fort,  from   the  jealous  eye  of  their 
rulers,  lest,  by  awakeniuf;^  their  cupi- 
dity, some  vile  iudefensible  plot  should 
be  devised  to  their  prejudice.     In  go- 
ing to  visit  a  respecUible  Jew  in  the 
Holy  City,  it  is  a  common   thing   to 
pass  to  his  house  over  a  ruined  fore- 
ground and   up  an  awkward  outside 
stJiir,  constructed  of  rough  unpolished 
Btoncs,  that  totter  under  the  foot;  but 
it  inipro\cs  as  you  ascend,  and  at  the 
top  has  a  respectable  appearance,  as  it 
ends  in  an  agreeable  platform  in  front 
of  the  house.     On  entering  the  house 
itself,  it  is  found  to  be  clean  and  well 
furnished ;  the  sofas  are  covered  with 
Persian  carj^ets ;  and  the  people  seem 
happy  to  receive  you.     The  visiter  is 
entertained  with  coffee  and  tobacco, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the 
Turks  and  Christians.  The  ladies  pre- 
sented themselves  with  an  ease  and  an 
address  that  surprised  me,  and  recall- 
ed to  my  memory  the  pleasing  society 
of  Europe.   This  difference  of  manner 
arises  from  many  of  the  Jewish  fiimi- 
lies  in  Jerusalem  having  resided  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  when  the  females 
had  rid  themselves  of  the  cruel  domes- 
tic fetters  of  the  East;  and  on  return- 
ing to  their  beloved  land,  had  very 
properly  maintained  their  justly  ac- 
quired freedom  and  rank  in  society. 
They  almost  all  speak  a  broken  Ita- 
lian, so  that  conversation  goes  on  with- 
out the  clum.sy  aid  of  an  interpreter. 
"It  was  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  they  were  all  eating  unleavened 
bread;  some  of  which  was  presented 
to  me  as  a  curiosity,  and  I  partook  of 
it  merely  that  I  might  have  the  grati- 
iicatiou  of  eating  vmleavened  bread 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jacob 
in  J  erusalcm :  it  is  very  insipid  fare, 
and  no  one  would  eat  it  from  choice. 
For  the   same  reason  I  went  to  the 
synagogue,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
J  erusalcm,  although  I  visited  only  one. 
The  form  of  worship  is  the  same  as  in 
tliis  country,  and  I  believe  in  every 
country  which  the  Jews  inhabit.    The 
females  have  a  separate  part  of  the 
synagogue  assigned  to  them,  as  in  the 
synagogxics   in   Europe,   and   in   the 
Christian  churches  all  over  the  l-evant. 
'ITicy  are  not,  however,  expected  to  be 
frequent   or  regular  in  their  attend- 
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ance  on  public  worsliip.  The  ladies 
generally  make  a  point  of  going  on  the 
fSimday,  that  is,  the  Friday  night  or 
Saturday  morning,  after  they  are  mar- 
ried; and  being  thus  introduced  in 
their  new  capacity,  once  a  year  is  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  compli;uice,  on 
their  part,  with  the  ancient  injunction 
to  assemble  themselves  together  in  the 
house  of  prayer.  Like  the  votaries  of 
some  Christian  cstiiblishments,  the 
Jewesses  trust  more  to  the  prayers  of 
their  priests  than  to  their  own. 

"  The  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  arc 
both  poor  and  small,  not  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  their  possessors,  but  to  tho 
prudential  motives  above-mentioned. 

"The  Jewesses  in  Jerusalem  speak 
in  a  decided  and  firm  tone,  unlike  the 
hesitating  and  timid  voice  of  the 
Arab  and  Turkish  females;  and  claim 
the  Eiuropean  privilege  of  differing 
from  their  husbands,  and  maintaining 
their  own  opinions.  They  are  fair  and 
good-looking :  red  and  auljurn  hair 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  either 
of  the  sexes.  I  never  saw  any  of  them 
with  veils ;  and  was  informed  that  it 
is  the  general  practice  of  the  Jewesses 
in  Jerusalem  to  go  with  their  faces 
uncovered :  they  are  the  only  females 
there  who  do  so.  Generally  speakings 
I  think  they  are  disposed  to  be  rather 
of  a  plethoric  habit;  and  the  admirers 
of  size  and  softness  in  the  fair  sex, 
will  find  as  regularly  well-built  fatties, 
with  double  mouldings  in  the  neck 
and  chin,  among  the  fair  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  as  among  the  fairer  daugh- 
ters of  England.  They  seem  particu- 
larly liable  to  eruptive  diseases ;  and 
the  want  of  children  is  as  great  a 
hcjirt-brcak  to  them  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Sarah. 

"  In  passing  up  to  the  synagogue, 
I  was  particularly  stnick  with  the 
mean  and  wretched  appearance  of  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  as 
w  ell  as  with  the  poverty  of  their  inha- 
bitants. Some  ol  the  old  men  and  old 
women  had  more  withered  and  hun- 
gry aspects  than  any  of  our  race  I  ever 
saw,  with  the  exception  of  the  cavcm- 
ed  dames  at  Gomou,  in  Egyptian 
Thebes,  who  might  have  sat  in  a  stony 
field  as  a  picture  of  famine  the  year 
after  the  Flood.  The  sight  of  a  poor 
Jew  in  Jcnisalem  lias  in  it  something 
peculiarly  affecting.  The  heart  of  this 
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wonderful  people,  in  whatever  clime 
they  roam,  still  turns  to  it  as  the  city 
of  their  promised  rest.  They  take 
pleasure  in  her  ruins,  and  would  lick 
the  very  dust  for  her  sake.  Jerusalem 
is  the  centre  around  which  the  exiled 
sons  of  Judah  huild,  in  airy  dreams, 
the  mansions  of  their  future  greatness. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may 
live,  the  heart's  desire  of  a  Jew,  when 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  is  to  he  buried 
in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  return 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  Egypt 
and  Barbary,  and  other  countries 
among  which  they  have  been  scatter- 
ed ;  and  when,  ai'ter  all  their  longings, 
and  all  their  struggles  up  the  steeps 
of  life,  we  see  them  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked  in  the  streets  of  their  once 
happy  Zion,  he  must  have  a  cold  heart 
that  can  remain  untouched  by  their 
sufferings,  without  uttering  a  prayer 
that  the  light  of  a  reconciled  coimte- 
nance  would  shine  on  the  darkness  of 
Judah,  and  the  day-star  of  Bethlehem 
arise  in  their  hearts." 

"  I  never  see  the  fine  venerable  as- 
pect of  a  Jew,"  observes  the  same 
author,  "  but  I  feel  for  him  as  an 
elder  brother.  I  have  an  affection  for 
him  that  far  transcends  my  feeling 
for  a  Greek  or  for  a  Roman,  who  have 
left  the  world  but  childish  rhythms 
and  the  sprinklings  of  a  groundless 
morality,  compared  with  that  pure  and 
lofty  thought  that  pervades  the  Sacred 
Volume.  I  have  a  desire  to  converse 
with  him,  and  to  know  the  commun- 
ings of  a  heart  formed  by  the  ancient 
Word  of  Inspiration,  unanointed  and 
unannealed  by  the  consummatory  af- 
flations  of  Christianity.  I  would  rather 
pity  than  persecute  him  for  refusing 
the  Gospel.  The  thunders  of  Sinai 
once  rung  in  his  ears,  need  we  won- 
der that  they  have  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart?  ITie  rock  must  be  struck  be- 
fore the  water  will  gush  out.  The 
coal  must  be  warmed  before  it  can  be 
fanned  into  a  flame.  The  fort  must  be 
taken  by  gradual  approaches.  Sichaeus 
must  be  abolished  by  little  and  little. 
They  are  a  hard-working  and  industri- 
ous people ;  the  world  has  never  been 
oppressed  by  their  poor ;  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  cling  to  their  institu- 
tions shews  the  stuff  that  is  in  them. 
Pliuidered  and  expatriated  for  the 
long  period  of  1800  years,  they  have 
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earned  their  bread  from  imder  the 
feet  of  those  to  whom  the  writings  of 
their  fathers  reveal  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  from  which  we  derive  the  sound- 
est rules  of  life,  and  the  gladdening 
hopes  of  a  future  existence.  One  would 
say  that  the  son  of  Judah  was  a  gem, 
whom  every  Christian  would  be  anxi- 
ous to  polish  and  refine,  by  how  much 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. They  have  given  to  all;  but 
saving  the  buffetings  of  tyranny  and 
adversity,  what  have  they  received 
from  the  world?  The  elements  of 
Christianity  are  incorporated  in  their 
institutions :  when  they  consider  and 
know  them,  they  will  see  that  the  reli- 
gion of  J  esus  is  but  the  consummation 
of  their  own.  Let  us  treat  them  like 
fellow-creatures:  we  owe  them  every 
thing,  and  they  have  not  more  of  the 
original  contamination  of  human  na- 
ture than  we  ourselves." 

We  may  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  topography,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions of  Judaea :  subjects  in  themselves 
sufficiently  interesting;  but  more  so, 
as  they  may  be  made  to  illustrate 
many  Scripture  facts  and  allusions. 
Tills  country;  indeed,  still  affords  am- 
ple illustration  of  the  truth  and  fide- 
lity of  the  descriptions  of  its  climate 
and  scenery,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants,  given  ui  the 
sacred  writings.  Dr.  Clarke,  after  stat- 
ing his  resolve  to  make  the  Scriptures 
his  only  guide  throughout  this  inte- 
resting territory,  says,  "  The  delight 
afforded  by  the  internal  evidences  of 
truth,  in  every  instance  where  their 
fidelity  of  description  was  proved  by  a 
comparison  with  existing  docvunents, 
surpassed  even  all  we  had  anticipated. 
Such  extraordinary  instances  of  coin- 
cidence even  with  the  customs  of  the 
country  as  they  are  now  exhibited, 
and  so  many  wonderful  examples  of 
illustration  afforded  by  contrasting 
the  simple  narrative  with  the  appear- 
ances presented,  made  us  only  regret 
the  shortness  of  our  time,  and  the 
limited  sphere  of  our  abilities  for  the 
comparison." 

Judffia  is  beautifully  diversified  with 
hiUs  and  plains — hills  now  barren 
and  gloomy,  but  once  cultivated  to 
their  summits,  and  smiling  in  the 
variety  of  their  produce,  chiefly  the 
olive  and  the  vine ;  and  plains,  over 
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which  the  Bedouin  now  roves  to  col- 
lect a  scanty  herbage  for  his  cattle, 
but  once  yielding  an  abundance  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  northern  climate 
can  form  no  idea  of'  Rich  in  its  soil ; 
glowing  in  the  sunshine  of  an  almost 
perpetual  summer;  and  abounding  in 
scenery  of  the  grandest,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  beautiful  kind  ;  this  happy 
country  was  indeed  a  land  which  the 
f.ord  had  blessed  :  but  Mohamme- 
dan sloth  and  despotism,  as  the  instru- 
ments employed  to  execute  the  curse 
of  Heaven,  have  converted  it  into  a 
waste  of  rock  and  desert,  with  the  ex- 
cejHion  of  some  few  spots,  which  re- 
main to  attest  the  veracity  of  the 
accounts  formerly  given  of  it. 

The  hills  of  Judiea  frequently  rise 
into  mountains;  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  are  those  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon,  on  the  north :  those 
which  surround  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  also  attain  a  re- 
spectable elevation.  The  other  moim- 
tains  of  note  are,  Carmel,  Tabor,  El)al, 
and  (ierizim,  .and  the  mountJiins  of 
(iilboa,  Gilead,  and  Abarim;  with  the 
simimits  of  the  latter,  Nebo  and  Pis- 
gah:  a  description  of  which  will  be 
iound  under  their  respective  heads. 
Many  of  the  hills  and  rocks  abound 
in  caverns — the  refuge  of  the  distress- 
ed, or  the  resorts  of  robbers.  See 
Engedi. 

From  the  paucity  of  rain  which  falls 
in.ludaia,  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  it  possesses  but  few  rivers ; 
and  as  these  have  all  their  rise  within 
its  boundaries,  their  course  is  short, 
and  their  size  inconsiderable:  the 
principal  is  the  .Jordan,  which  runs 
alxmt  a  hundred  miles.  The  other 
remarkable  streams  arc,  the  y\mon, 
tlie  .labbok,  the  Kishon,  the  Kednm, 
the  Besor,  the  Sorek,  and  the  stream 
called  the  river  of  Egypt.  These,  also, 
will  be  found  described  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Tliis  country  was  once  adorned  with 
woods  and  forests :  as  we  read  of  the 
forest  of  cedars  in  Ijcbanon ;  the  forest 
of  oaks  in  Baslian  ;  the  forest  or  wood 
of  Ephraim;  and  the  forest  of  Hareth 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  these,  the 
woods  of  Bashan  alone  remain  as  de- 
scribed by  travellers;  the  rest  have 
been  swept  awav  by  the  ravages  of 
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time  and  of  armies,  and  by  the  gra- 
dual consumption  of  the  inliabitants, 
whose  indolence  and  ignorance  ha\e 
prevented  their  planting  others. 

Wildernesses,  or  deserts,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  sacred  writ  - 
ings.  Of  these  there  are  but  few  in 
Jud;ca,  which  must  not  be  compared 
with  the  extensive  wastes  of  Arabia 
and  Africa :  they  are  of  small  extent, 
and  consist  of  uncultivated  tracts,  ei- 
ther mountainous  and  rocky,  or  plain 
and  sandy.  'ITiose  mentioned  in  this 
country  are,  the  wilderness  of  Zijjh, 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kedemoth,  and  the  wilderness 
of  Judira,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
whole ;  which  see. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  wastes, 
were  some  extensive  and  highly  fer- 
tile tracts  or  plains;  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  which  are  those  of  Sharon  and 
Esdraelon.  See  Sharon,  Esdraelon, 
and  Jezkeel. 

We  know  little  of  the  geology  of 
Juda;a.  It  is  generally  described  as 
consisting  almost  throughout  of  bro- 
ken limestone  rocks ;  but  what  parti- 
cular kind  or  kinds  of  limestone  we 
are  not  informed.  Dr.  Clarke  observed 
basaltic  phenomena  between  Cana  and 
Turan.  "  The  extremities  of  columns 
prismatically  formed,  penetrated,  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  our 
journey  rough  and  impleasant."  And 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  near  Sassa, 
in  the  way  to  Damascus,  Ali  Bey  de- 
scribes a  considerable  extent  of  coun- 
try of  a  volcanic  nature ;  black  and 
porous,  with  the  remains  of  a  crater. 
The  \^hole  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  seems  indeed,  according  to  the 
description  of  Burckhardt,  to  be  cal- 
careous, with  a  frequent  mixture  of 
basalt ;  but  at  the  loot  of  tlie  moun- 
tains on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Mr. 
Ecgh  i'ound  granite,  porphyry,  breccia, 
ser])entine,  and  basalt,  fallen  down 
from  the  rocks  above.  Dr.  Richardson 
says,  that  masses  of  ejected  lava  lie 
scattered  ;iround  the  village  of  Bisan, 
or  Bethshan  ;  and  that  the  moiuit;iins 
have  much  the  aj)pearance  of  extin- 
guished volcanoes.  The  stratii  of  the 
whole  of  Palestine  being,  as  appears, 
of  secondary  formation,  they  ail'ord  few 
minerals:  of  none  of  which  have  we 
any  information  of  their  having  been 
worked.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
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ever,  but  that  both  iron  and  copper 
are  to  be  found.  Moses  describes 
the  country  as  "  a  land  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou 
mayest  dig  brass;"  that  is,  copper; 
there  being  no  such  thing  in  Nature 
as  a  brass  mine.  The  latter  metal  has 
not  as  yet  been  discovered:  butBurck- 
hardt  found  the  ground  and  a  spring 
at  Hasbeya,  on  the  north  of  Djebel 
Esheik,  or  mount  Hermon,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  metal 
may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  Judaea. 
The  Jews  were  indebted  for  all  their 
metals,  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass  or  cop- 
per, tin,  and  lead,  to  other  countries. 
Gold  and  silver  they  obtained  direct 
from  the  East.  For  the  rest,  brought 
from  distant  regions  of  the  north  and 
west, — Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Spain, — 
Tyre  was  their  market. 

There  are  no  volcanoes  now  exist- 
ing in  Judfea  or  its  vicinity,  nor  is 
mention  made  of  any  in  history ;  al- 
though volcanic  traces,  as  stated  above, 
are  found  in  many  parts  on  its  eastern 
side,  as  they  are  also  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Edom  on  the  south,  the  Dje- 
bel Shera  and  Hesma,  as  noticed  by 
Burckhardt.  A  volcanic  tufa  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  the  same  traveller 
about  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  under 
mount  Hermon.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  volcanoes  of  remote  ages,  long 
since  become  extinct,  are  found  thick- 
ly scattered  over  the  earth;  and  the 
traces  above  refen-ed  to,  indicate  vol- 
canic operations  at  some  period  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  Judtea.  Wlie- 
ther  in  these  countries,  or  in  Judaea 
itself,  any  distinct  vestiges  of  moun- 
tain craters  are  to  be  found,  they  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  examined 
to  determine.  It  is  probable,  that, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  coimtry  may 
permit  travellers  to  quit  the  beaten 
tracts,  and  to  take  a  wider  range,  freed 
from  the  incumbrance  of  a  military 
escort,  and  the  watch  of  an  ignorant 
and  jealous  people,  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  investigation  will  disco- 
ver such  remains.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  sacred  writers 
were  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  volcanoes ;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  were  pre- 
sented to  their  observation  at  no  great 
distance,  and  from  which  they  drew 
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some  of  their  sublimest  imagery.  Mr. 
Home  has  adduced  the  following  in- 
stances: "  The  mountains  quake  at 
him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth 
is  burned  at  his  presence.  His  fury  is 
poured  out  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are 
thrown  down  by  him."  (Nahum  i.5,6.) 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  forth  out 
of  his  place,  and  will  come  down  and 
tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth.  And  the  mountains  shall  he 
molten  under  him,  and  the  valleys 
shall  be  cleft  as  wax  before  the  fire,  and 
as  the  waters  that  are  poured  down  a 
steep  place."  (Mic.  i.  3, 4.)  "  O  that 
thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens,  that 
thou  wouldest  come  down,  that  the 
mountains  might  flow  down  at  thy  pre- 
sence. As  when  the  melting  fire  burn- 
eth,  the  fire  causeth  the  ivaters  to  boil,  to 
make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adver- 
saries, that  the  nations  may  tremble  at 
thy  presence.  When  thou  didst  terri- 
ble things  which  we  looked  not  for, 
thou  earnest  down,  the  mountains 
flowed  down  at  thy  presence."  (Is.lxiv. 
1 — 3.)  "Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O 
destroying  mountain,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  destroi/est  all  the  earth,  and  I 
will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee, 
and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks, 
and  will  make  thee  a  burnt  moun- 
tain. And  they  shall  not  take  of  thee 
a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for 
foundations ;  but  thou  shalt  be  desolate 
for  ever."  (Jer.  li.  25,  26.) — Dr.  Hen- 
derson thinks  the  passage  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  verse  of  the  22d  chap- 
ter of  Job  to  have  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  To 
these  examples  others  may  be  added 
from  the  Psalms  of  David.  "  The  hills 
melted  like  ivax  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  (Ps.  xcvii.  5.)  "  He  looketh  on 
the  earth,  and  it  trembleth ;  he  touch- 
eth  the  hills,  and  they  smoked — Ps. 
civ.  32. 

The  climate  of  Judaja,  from  the  south- 
ern latitude  of  the  country,  is  necessa- 
rily warm.  The  cold  of  winter  is,  in- 
deed, sometimes  greater  than  in  Euro- 
pean climates  situated  some  degrees 
farther  to  the  north ;  but  it  is  of  short 
duration,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  climate  is  that  of  heat.  Both  heat 
and  cold  are,however, tempered  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface :  the  winter  be- 
ing scarcely,  felt  in  the  valleys,  while 
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in  the  summer  the  heat  is  ahnost  in- 
supportable;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  more  elevated  parts,  duriufj  the 
winter  mouths,  or  rather  weeks,  frosts 
frequently  occur,  and  snow  sometimes 
falls,  while  the  air  in  summer  is  com- 
paratively cool  and  refreshing.  Many 
winters  pass  without  either  snow  or 
frost;  and  in  the  coldest  weather 
which  ever  occurs,  the  sun  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  is  generally  warm,  and 
often  hot ;  so  that  the  pain  of  cold  is 
in  reality  but  little  felt,  and  the  poor 
who  cannot  afford  fires,  may  enjoy 
during  several  hours  of  the  day  the 
more  genial  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.  This  is  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  winters:  though  in 
some  years,  as  will  be  seen  present- 
ly, the  cold  is  more  severely  felt  du- 
ring the  short  time  that  it  prevails, 
which  is  never  more  than  two  months, 
and  more  frequently  not  so  much  as 
one.  Towards  the  end  of  November, 
or  beginning  of  December,  domestic 
fires  become  agreeable.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Jehoiakim,  king  of  .Judah,  is 
represented  by  Jeremiah  as  sitting  in 
his  winter  house,  with  a  fire  burning 
on  the  hearth  before  him.  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22.)  The  same  luxury,  though  fre- 
quently by  no  means  necessary,  is 
used  by  the  wealthy  till  the  end  of 
March. 

Rain  only  falls  during  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring,  when  it  sometimes 
descends  with  great  violence:  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  that  which  pro- 
perly constitutes  the  rainy  season,  hap- 
pening between  the  Autumnal  Equi- 
nox, or  something  later,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  December ;  during  which 
period,  heavy  clouds  often  obscure  the 
sky,  and  several  days  of  violent  rain 
sometimes  succeed  each  other  with 
high  winds.  This  is  what  in  Scrip- 
tui'e  is  termed  the  early  or  the  former 
rain.  .Showers  continue  to  fall  at  un- 
certain intervals,  with  some  cloudy, 
but  more  fair  weather,  till  towards  the 
Vernal  Equinox,  when  they  become 
again  more  frequent  and  copious  till 
the  middle  of  April.  These  are  the 
latter  rains.  (Joel  ii.  23.)  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  May,  showers  come 
on  at  irregular  intervals,  gradually  de- 
creasing as  the  season  advances ;  the 
sky  being  for  the  most  part  serene, 
and  the  tempcratiu'e  of  the  air  agrce- 
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al)lc,  though  sometimes  acquiring  a 
high  degree  of  heat.  From  the  end 
of  May,  or  beginning  of  Jiuie,  to  the 
end  of  September,  or  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, scarce  a  drop  of  rain  lalls,  the 
sky  being  constantly  luiilouded,  and 
the  heat  generally  oppressive.  During 
this  period,  the  inhabitimts  commonly 
sleep  on  the  tops  of  their  houses. 

The  storms,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn, are  preceded  by  short  l)Ut  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind,  which,  from  the 
surface  of  a  parclied  soil,  raise  great 
clouds  of  dust;  which  explains  what 
is  meant  by  "  V'e  shall  not  see  wind." 
(2  Kings  iii.  7.)  The  continuation  of 
the  same  passage  likewise  implies, 
that  such  circumscribed  whirlwinds 
were  generally  considered  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  rain:  a  circumst;vnce  like- 
wise alluded  to  by  .Solomon,  who  says, 
"  Whoso  boasteth  himself  of  a  false 
gift,  is  like  clouds  and  wind  without 
rain."  (Prov.  xxv.  14.)  Another  prog- 
nostic of  an  approaching  storm  is  a 
small  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  and 
increasing  luitil  it  overspreads  the 
whole  heavens.  .Such  was  the  cloud, 
"  like  a  man's  hand,"  which  appeared 
to  Elijah,  on  mount  Carmel;  which 
spread  "  till  the  heaven  was  black 
with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was 
a  great  rain."  (1  Kings  xviii.  44.)  To 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  certainty 
of  the  prognostic,  our  .Saviour  calludes, 
Luke  xii.  54  :  "  When  ye  see  a  cloud 
(or  the  cloud,  ttji'  ve<pe\7]i')  rise  out  of 
the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  Tliere 
Cometh  a  shower,  and  so  it  is."  The 
same  appearance  is  noticed  by  Homer 
(Iliad,  lib.  iv.  275): 

Now  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise. 
Spread  in  dim  streams,  and  sail  along  the  kkie*. 
Till  black  an  night,  the  swelling  tempest  shews. 
The  cloud  condensing  as  the  west  wind  blows. 

POPE. 

Mr.  Hruce  has  also  described  a  simi- 
lar phenomenon  in  Abyssinia.  Every 
morning,  about  J)  o'clock,  "  A  small 
cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  ;ip- 
pears  in  the  east,  whirling  violently 
round  as  if  upon  an  axis ;  but  arrived 
near  the  zenitli,  it  first  abates  its  mo- 
tion, then  loses  its  form,  and  extends 
itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call  up 
vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters, 
niese  clouds,  having  atlJiined  nearly 
the  same  height,  rush  against  each 
other  with  great  violence,  and  put  me 
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always  in  mind  of  Elijah  foretelling 
rain  on  mount  Carmel." 

Hail  frequently  falls  in  the  winter 
and  spring  in  very  heavy  storms,  and 
with  hail-stones  of  an  enormous  size. 
Dr.  Russell  says,  that  he  has  seen 
some  at  Aleppo  which  measured  two 
inches  in  diameter;  but  sometimes 
they  are  found  to  consist  of  irregular- 
ly shaped  pieces,  weighing  near  three 
ounces. 

The  copious  dew  forms  another 
peculiarity  of  this  climate,  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Scripture :  so  copious 
indeed  is  it  sometimes  as  to  resemble 
small  rain,  and  to  supjjly  the  wants  of 
superficial  vegetation.  Mr.  Maundrell, 
when  travelling  near  mount  Hermon, 
says,  "  We  were  instructed  by  expe- 
rience what  the  Psalmist  means  by 
the  dew  of  Hermon  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3) ;  our 
tents  being  as  wet  with  it,  as  if  it  had 
rained  all  night." 

The  seasons  are  often  adverted  to  in 
Scripture,  under  the  terms  seed-time 
and  harvest.  The  former,  for  wheat, 
is  about  the  middle  of  October,  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  November :  barley  is 
put  into  the  ground  two,  and  some- 
times three  months  later.  The  wheat 
harvest  commences  about  the  20th  of 
May,  and  early  in  June  the  whole  is 
off  the  grovind.  Tlie  barley  harvest, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  generally  a  fort- 
night earlier. 

We  may  now  enter  more  into  parti- 
culars. "During  our  stay  in  Juda;a," 
says  Dr.  Wittman,  "the  thermometer, 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,  marked  the  highest  in  the 
afternoons,  from  93  to  95  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  during  this  interval  the 
heat  was  extremely  oppressive  to  such 
of  our  party  as  had  not  been  inured 
to  the  more  sultry  climes.  The  sky  was 
at  the  above  season  beautifully  clear, 
without  a  cloud  to  obscure  the  wide 
expanse ;  and  the  atmosphere  pure 
and  benign.  The  greatest  variation 
of  temperature  occurred  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  when  the 
rains  came  on  suddenly,  with  some  de- 
gree of  violence.  This  may  properly 
be  considered  as  the  rainy  season, 
since,  generally  speaking,  during  the 
other  parts  of  the  year  a  drought  pre- 
vails. The  very  copious  dews  which 
fall  in  the  dry  months,  when  there  is 
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a  total  absence  of  rain,  promote  and 
forward  vegetation. 

"  During  the  summer  months,  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north 
and  north-west.  In  entering  on  Octo- 
ber, they  are  more  variable,  blowing 
strongly  from  the  south,  south-east, 
and  east.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
sudden  and  heavy  showers  commence, 
and  that  the  sky,  which  was  before  so 
uniformly  clear,  is  overspread  with 
dark  and  heavy  clouds.  At  length,  the 
month  of  November  drawing  towards 
its  close,  the  rains  cease  to  fall,  and 
the  weather  becomes  pleasant  and 
salubrious.  The  result  of  my  obser- 
vations at  this  season  was,  that  before 
sun-rise  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
42  to  52  and  53,  and  that  consequently 
the  mornings  were  refreshing  and 
cool.  At  noon,  the  variations  of  the 
thermometer  were  from  6&  to  76,  with 
a  degree  of  heat  which  was  by  no 
means  oppressive. 

"  On  the  coast  of  Syria  the  sea- 
breeze  prevails  during  the  day-time, 
and  falling  in  the  evening,  gives  place 
to  the  gentle  land-breeze,  which  con- 
tinues to  blow  until  about  9  the  next 
morning. 

"  In  the  month  of  December,  1800, 
the  January  following,  and  a  part  of 
February,  the  weather  was  very  tem- 
pestuous; with  heavy  rains,  vivid  light- 
nings, and  thunders,  the  explosion  of 
which  was  awful  and  tremendous. 
During  this  period,  the  thermometer 
was  low  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  the 
storm  was  accompanied  by  hail.  The 
winds  were  usually  from  the  south  or 
south-west.  A  haziness  from  the 
southward  was  the  sure  precursor  of 
each  of  the  gales ;  and  to  this  indica- 
tion of  foul  weather  was  superadded  a 
remarkably  large  circle  or  disk  round 
the  moon.  This  boisterous  and  com- 
paratively cold  weather  yielded,  about 
the  10th  of  February,  to  a  more  warm 
and  settled  temperature  of  the  air, 
which  bestowing  on  the  arid  hills 
some  slight  degree  of  verdure,  ren- 
dered the  aspect  of  the  coimtry  more 
cheerful." 

Dr.  Clarke  relates,  when  travelling 
near  Cana,  in  Galilee,  in  the  month 
of  July,  "The  heat  of  the  day  was 
greater  than  any  to  which  we  had  yet 
been  exposed  in  the  I^evant.  Captain 
Culverhouse  had   the  misfortune  to 
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break  his  umbrella;  a  frivolous  event 
in  milder  laliUides,  but  here  of  so 
much  iuiportauce,  that  all  hopes  of 
continuing-  our  journey  depended  up- 
on its  beinfif  repaired.  Fortunately, 
beneath  some  rocks,  over  which  we 
were  then  passing,  there  were  caverns, 
excavated  by  prima;val  shepherds,  as 
a  shelter  from  scorching  beams  capa- 
ble of  baking  bread,  and  actually  of 
dressing  meat :  into  these  caverns  we 
crept,  to  restore  the  umbrella,  and  to 
prolit  by  the  opportunity  thus  aflbrd- 
ed  of  unpacking  our  thermometer, 
and  ascertaining  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  now  12  o'clock. 
The  thermometer,  in  a  gloomy  recess 
under  ground,  perfectly  shaded,  while 
the  scale  was  placed  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  rock,  remained  at  100  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  As  to  making  any  obser- 
vation in  the  sun's  rays,  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  no  one  of  the  party  had  courage 
to  wait  with  the  thermometer  a  single 
minute  in  such  a  situation."  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  the  thermometer  in  the 
most  shady  situation  that  could  be 
found,  w  as  at  1 02^ ;  and  the  author 
afterwards  ate  bread  baked  in  the  sun. 
Mr.  Buckingham  found  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  near  Nazareth,  92  in 
the  shade,  on  the  1 2th  of  February. 

In  Dr.  Wittman's  account  of  the 
winter  in  Judica,  no  mention  is  made 
of  snow  or  frost ;  both  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  that  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  of  their  being  frequent 
at  that  season  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Cut  we  are  furnished  in  other 
accounts  with  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
these  allusions,  though  nothing  of  the 
kind  might  have  occurred  in  the  par- 
ticular winter  which  Dr.  W'ittman  de- 
scribes. In  the  histories  of  events  oc- 
curring in  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders, 
preserved  in  the  collection  entitled 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  the  se\erity  of 
the  weather  is  often  incidentally  men- 
tioned, as  seriously  obstructing  the 
military  operations.  V  inisauf,  speak- 
ing of  a  council  held  a  few  days  after 
Epiphany  (Jan.  0),  1 1!»2,  says,  that  the 
Turks  w ho  had  shut  themsehes  up  in 
Jerusalem  were  gi'eatly  distressed  by 
the  excessive  quantity  of  snow  and 
hail;  the  melting  of  which  caused 
such  torrents  from  the  mountJiins, 
that  their  horses  and  cattle  were  sw ept 
away  in  droves;  while  others  were 
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killed  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  And 
a  few  days  after,  in  the  plain  of  Ram- 
lah,  the  mud  and  waters  were  so  fro- 
zen, as  to  make  travelling  very  dilK- 
cult ;  although  in  deep  muddy  places 
the  surface  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear.  A  few  days  after,  the  English 
king  Richard,  with  his  army,  were  not 
better  situated:  the  snow  and  hail 
drove  w  ith  violence  in  their  faces,  and 
the  rain  descended  in  such  torrents 
as  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  them ; 
while  the  ground  giving  way  under 
the  horses'  feet,  occasioned  them  to 
fall,  and  many  of  them  to  perish. 
"  Oh,  who,"  says  the  relator,  "  can 
estimate  the  bitterness  of  that  day !" 
Jacobus  de  Mtriaco  says,  that,  on  the 
24  th  of  December,  the  cold  was  so 
severe,  that  many  of  the  poor  people 
and  beasts  of  burden  died.  And  Al- 
bertus  Aquensis  tells  us,  that  of  those 
who  accompanied  king  Baldwin  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  on  the  east  side 
of  theDead  8ea,  many  died  from  the  ter- 
rible hail,  ice,  snow,  and  rain,  which 
they  had  to  encounter.  \\'e  need  no 
longer  wonder,  that  the  royal  Psalm- 
ist, though  confined  to  the  warm  lati- 
tudes of  Jnda)a,  should  exclaim,  "  He 
givcth  his  snow  like  wool :  he  scatter- 
eth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes.  He  cast- 
eth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels:  who 
can  stand  before  his  cold?"  (Ps. cxlvii. 
16, 17.)  The  propriety  of  calUng  hail 
morsels  or  fragments  of  ice,  will  be 
seen  by  what  has  before  been  said  of 
the  hail  of  Judaea;  and  of  the  compa- 
rison of  snow  to  wool,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  when  it  does  fall  in  that 
country,  it  is  commonly  in  large  wooUy 
Hakes  of  the  size  of  walnuts. 

These  accounts  of  the  climate  of 
Juda;a,  though  sulliciently  particular 
and  descriptive  of  themselves,  are  still 
incomplete  ;  as  they  make  no  mention 
of  the  spring,  the  most  beautiful  time, 
and  the  early  part  of  sinnmer,  the 
most  important,  as  it  includes  the  pe- 
riod of  harvest,  which,  in  that  warm 
country,  is  got  in  by  the  beginning  of 
June.  But  the  deficiency  may  be  sup- 
plied from  Dr.  Russell's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Aleppo ;  on  which  the  author 
has  chielly  depended  in  his  account  of 
the  order  of  the  seasons  given  above : 
the  climate  of  that  place  answering, 
with  some  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  winter  temperature,  which  is  colder 
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than  in  Judaea,  for  the  whole  of  Syria. 
According  to  this  writer  (to  begin  with 
the  cold  weather),  the  trees  retain 
their  leaves  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, and  the  most  delicate  of  the 
Europeans  seldom  have  fires  before 
the  middle  of  that  month.  The  rigour 
of  winter  is  supposed  to  commence 
about  the  20th  of  December,  and  to 
last  40  days ;  which  is  generally  near 
the  truth ;  for  though  both  frost  and 
snow  sometimes  occur  before  as  well 
as  after  this  period,  yet  in  general  the 
true  wintry  weather  happens  w  ithin  it : 
when  the  air  is  often  so  sharp  and  pierc- 
ing, that  the  cold  appears  excessive 
even  to  the  natives  of  cold  climates. 
But  the  winters  of  different  years  vary 
considerably,  both  in  the  degree  of 
cold,  and  in  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
snow  which  falls  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February. 
During  1.3  years,  however,  which  Dr. 
Russell  resided  at  Aleppo,  it  happen- 
ed not  more  than  three  times  that 
the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  man,  and  that  in 
shaded  situations.  "  It  is  very  seldom 
that  there  is  not  some  frosty  weather 
in  the  winter;  but  many  years  pass 
entirely  without  snow.  The  snow  does 
not  remain  long  unmelted  in  the 
streets:  it  was  observed  only  in  three 
out  of  thirteen  winters  to  lie  more 
than  one  day.  When  it  is  clear  and 
calm,  the  sun  has  so  much  power, 
that  the  weather  is  always  warm, 
sometimes  rather  hot,  in  the  open 
air.  The  narcissus  blows  most  part  of 
the  winter;  and  hyacinths  and  violets 
become  plentiful  in  January." 

"  The  spring  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence early  in  February.  The  fields 
which  were  partly  green  before,  by 
the  springing  up  of  the  later  grain, 
now  become  covered  with  an  agreea- 
ble verdure.  The  almond-tree  puts 
forth  its  blossom  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  month,  being  soon  followed  by 
the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  plum ; 
and  though  other  trees  remain  in  their 
leafless  state  till  the  second  week  of 
March,  those  which  are  in  blossom, 
together  with  the  lively  vegetation  of 
the  plants  beneath,  give  a  pleasing 
vernal  appearance  to  the  gardens.  The 
same  winds,  which  are  peculiarly  cold 
in  the  winter,  though  at  this  time  they 
often  blow  more  strongly,  are  much 
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less  bleak;  and  though  the  sky  be 
often  loaded  with  black  hovering 
clouds,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal 
of  rain,  the  heavy  showers  are  of  short 
duration ;  and  in  the  variable  wea- 
ther, there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
sun-shine. 

"  In  April  the  spring  hastens  rapid- 
ly forward ;  the  sky  is  more  constantly 
clear ;  and  the  sun  shining  out  with 
increasing  power,  the  intervening 
showers  prove  not  less  grateful  to  the 
senses,  than  refreshing  to  vegetation. 
The  fields  are  in  full  beauty  towards 
the  end  of  this  month;  the  verdure 
being  every  where  finely  variegated 
by  an  exuberance  of  plants,  left  to 
expand  their  flowers  amidst  the  corn. 

"  Early  in  May  the  corn  begins  to 
be  yellow ;  from  which  period  the  gay 
livery,  that  clad  the  fields  in  the  two 
preceding  months,  fades  rapidly.  A 
few  weeks  more  bring  on  the  harvest; 
and,  the  grain  near  Aleppo  being  usu- 
ally plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  whole 
country  assumes  so  bare  and  parched 
an  aspect,  that  one  would  be  apt  to 
think  it  incapable  of  producing  any 
thing  besides  the  few  robust  plants 
scattered  here  and  there,  which  have 
not  been  torn  up  by  the  reapers,  and 
have  vigour  to  resist  the  scorching  heat. 

"The  barley  harvest  commences 
early  in  May,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
before  that  of  wheat ;  and  early  in  June 
most  of  the  com  of  every  kind  is  off" 
the  ground.  Wheat,  as  well  as  barley, 
in  general  does  not  grow  half  so  high 
as  in  Britain,  and  is,  therefore,  like 
other  grain,  not  reaped  with  the  sickle, 
but  plucked  up  with  the  root  by  the 
hand.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  corn  grows  ranker,  the  sic  • 
kle  is  used.  The  reapers  go  to  the  field 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  return 
home  soon  in  the  afternoon. 

"  As  soon  as  the  com  is  reaped,  it 
is  carried  on  asses  to  the  summit  of 
the  nearest  rising  ground  or  hill, 
where  it  is  laid  in  a  heap,  on  a  spot  of 
hard  even  ground,  instead  of  a  bam. 
Here  it  is  separated  from  the  chaff", 
not  by  thrashing,  but  by  means  of  a 
sledge  fixed  upon  two  or  three  rollers, 
armed  with  several  iron  rings  with  ser- 
rated edges,  so  sharp  as  to  cut  the  straw. 
This  machine,  which  is  drawn  by  oxen, 
mules,  or  asses,  is  easily  driven  by  a 
man  seated  on  the  sledge ;   and  as  it 
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passes  round  in  a  circle  over  the  com 
spread  beneath,  the  grain  by  repeated 
operation  is  trodden  out,  while  the 
straw  is  chopped  by  the  iron  rings. 
The  chaff  and  bniised  spikes  are  now 
separated  from  the  grain,  by  throwing 
up  the  whole  into  tlie  air  with  wooden 
shovels,  when  the  wind  blows  mode- 
rately. The  cleaner  grain  Ijeing  depo- 
sited, together  with  the  chopped  straw, 
in  a  heap  by  itself,  the  spikes  imper- 
fectly trodden  arc  again  submitted  to 
the  sledge.  After  some  days,  the  grain 
being  more  perfectly  winnowed  and 
separated  from  the  straw,  is  thrown 
all  together  in  a  large  heap,  called  the 
Bydre,  where  it  remains  to  be  divided 
between  the  landlord  and  the  hus- 
bandman, in  the  proportions  estiiblish- 
ed  by  the  agreement.  The  cattle  em- 
ployed in  the  har\'est  are  left  unmuz- 
zled at  the  heap,  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

"  The  grain,  when  divided,  is  trans- 
ported in  sacks  to  the  granaries,  which 
are  large  subterraneous  grottoes,  with 
one  round  opening  at  the  top;  and 
this  being  close  shut,  when  the  maga- 
zine is  full,  is  covered  over  with  earth, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  com- 
pletely concealed  from  an  enemy.These 
magazines  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
middle  of  a  ploughed  field,  sometimes 
on  the  verge,  nay,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  highway ;  and  as_^  they  are  often, 
when  empty,  left  carelessly  micovered, 
travelling  near  the  deserted  villages 
in  the  night  becomes  extremely  dan- 
gerous. I'hc  grain,  which  in  general 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  perfectly 
dried  before  it  is  laid  up,  is  well  pre- 
served in  these  granaiies.  It  is  not 
much  subject  to  vermin,  except  when 
kept  too  long,  which  a^'arice  is  often 
led  to  do,  in  expectation  of  a  future 
dearth. 

"  The  fields  cultivated  near  the  city 
are  made,  by  force  of  manure,  to  yield 
annually  two  or  three  crops  of  difl'e- 
rent  kinds.  Where  m.anure  is  not 
employed,  which  is  the  case  in  most 
places  remote  from  towns,  the  fields 
are  sown  only  once  a  year,  with  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  grain  alternately,  but  are 
seldom  pennitted  to  lie  fallow." 

Such  being  the  climate  of  Judaja, 
the  productions  of  the  soil  are  abund- 
ant and  various.    The  trees  and  fruits 
of  different  regions,   the  palm,    tlie 
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olive,  and  the  apple,  meet  and  floiirish 
here ;  w  hile  from  the  little  check  w  liich 
vegetation  experiences,  the  gi'ound 
furnishes  a  never-ceasing  supply  of 
delicious  fruits  and  nutritious  vege- 
tables. Hesidcs  the  grain,  which  yields 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a 
hundred  fold,  the  gardens  produce  a 
pi'o fusion  of  vegetables:  cabbages, 
spinach,  beet,  cndi\  e,  raddishes,  car- 
rots, and  turni])s  are  supplied  through 
the  whole  winter ;  cuulitlowers  come 
in  in  Jimuary;  and  lettuce,  beans, 
peas,  artichokes,  and  cucumbers,  in 
Ajjril  and  May.  From  this  time  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  never-failing  succes- 
sion of  fruits  supply  the  inhabitants 
either  with  luxuries  or  with  articles  of 
food:  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  nec- 
tarines, peaches,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
almonds,  mulberries,  walnuts,  ches- 
nuts,  grapes,  figs,  pomegi'anates,  pista- 
chios, and  melons  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  that  most  delicious  and 
refreshing  fruit  in  a  warm  climate,  the 
water-melon;  while  the  olive,  the 
oi'ange,  and  the  lemon  iill  up  the  in- 
terval till  the  circle  commences  again. 
Of  all  these,  the  olive,  the  grape,  and 
the  tig  are  the  most  servicea1)le :  the 
former,  pickled,  furnishes  a  nutritious 
and  lasting  article  of  food ;  while  its 
expressed  oil  is  tised  also  for  culinary 
purposes,  for  the  lamps,  and  for  mak- 
ing soap.  The  grapes  of  different 
kinds,  following  each  other,  also  fur- 
nish a  cooling  and  nutritious  article 
of  diet  for  several  weeks  in  the  fresh 
state,  and,  when  dried,  for  several 
more ;  while  the  inspissated  juice,  call- 
ed in  the  Fast  dibs,  supplies  the  place 
of  sugar,  and,  with  honey  of  the  linest 
quality,  of  which  this  country  has  al- 
ways produced  great  quantities,  ren- 
ders the  toilsome  and  unhealthy  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar-cane,  or  the  impor- 
tation of  its  juice,  unnecessary.  The 
(ig,  fresh  or  dried,  is  equally  an  article 
of  subsistence.  Nor  are  these  costly, 
or  difficult  to  be  procured;  their  pro- 
fusion renders  them  accessible  to 
all:  the  vine  and  the  fig  especially 
may  be  the  pro])erty  of  the  piK)rest — 
the  smallest  jiatcli  of  soil,  attached  to 
the  most  humble  dwelling,w  Inch  could 
be  converted  U)  no  other  use,  will  find 
sufficient  space  and  nutriment  for  the 
growth  of  both — and  from  the  com- 
mon appropriation  of  the  walls  and 
2  F 
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scanty  outlets  of  the  cottages  to  such 
a  purpose,  and  the  grateful  shade  at 
the  same  time  furnished,  that  beauti- 
ful figure  of  peace  and  prosperity  has 
been  taken,  of  every  man  sitting  un- 
der his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree. 
Of  the  latter,  the  peculiarity  is  to  be 
remarked  of  the  young  fruit  appearing 
before  the  leaves:  accordingly,  when 
our  Saviour  found  this  tree  bearing  the 
latter  without  the  former,  he  justly 
condemned  it  as  barren. — Markxi.  13. 

A  survey  of  the  astonishing  produce 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  its  most  rocky,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, insuperably  sterile  parts,  are 
made  to  yield  to  the  wants  of  man, 
will  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  sceptical  writers  against 
the  possibility  of  its  furnishing  sub- 
sistence to  the  multitude  of  its  former 
inhabitants  recorded  in  Scripture. 
This  has  been  already  noticed  under 
the  article  Bethlehem.The  same  autho- 
rity there  adduced  (Dr.  Wittman)  tells 
us,  in  another  place,  that,  in  approach- 
ing Jerusalem,  after  having  proceed- 
ed to  the  other  side  of  Ramla,  "  the 
mountains  are  very  lofty,  and  having 
but  a  slender  superficies  of  earth  to 
cover  their  rocky  prominences,  are 
exclusively  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  olive-trees,  which  take  root  in  their 
very  clefts,  and  hide  the  naked  appear- 
ance they  would  otherwise  exhibit." 
When  to  this  we  add,  that  the  very 
same  surface,  by  means  of  patches  of 
artificial  soil,  banked  up  with  walls, 
may  be  made  to  yield  other  produc- 
tions, we  may  easily  conceive  how  dif- 
ferent must  have  been  the  aspect  of 
the  country,  and  how  multiplied  its 
produce,  when  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
trious people,  living  under  a  regular 
and  equitable  government. 

Dr.  Clarke,  when  travelling  from 
Napolose  to  Jerusalem,  relates,  "  The 
road  w  as  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full 
of  loose  stones ;  yet  the  cultivation  was 
every  where  marvellous:  it  aff'orded 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of 
human  industry  which  it  is  possible 
to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and 
stony  valleys  of  Judaea  were  entirely 
covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines, 
and  olive-trees;  not  a  single  spot 
seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  sum- 
mits, were  entirely  covered  with  gar- 
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dens:  all  of  these  were  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides 
of  the  most  barren  mountains  had 
been  rendered  fertile,  by  being  divid- 
ed into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one 
above  another,  whereon  soil  had  been 
accumulated  with  astonishing  labour. 
Among  the  standing  crops,  we  noticed 
millet,  cotton,  linseed,  and  tobacco ; 
and  occasionally  small  fields  of  bar- 
ley. A  sight  of  this  territory  can  alone 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  its  sur- 
prising produce:  it  is  truly  the  Eden 
of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the  abundance 
of  its  wealth.  Under  a  wise  and  a  be- 
neficent government,  the  produce  of 
the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  cal- 
culation. Its  perennial  harvest;  the 
salubrity  of  its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ; 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains ; 
its  hills  and  dales — all  these,  added  to 
the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this 
land  to  be  indeed  '  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed :  God  hath  given  it 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and 
wine.' " 

It  may  further  be  observed  on  this 
interesting  subject,  that  every  writer 
of  antiquity — Grecian,  Latin,  Arabian, 
and  Jewish — bear  unanimous  testi- 
mony to  the  fertility  of  Judaea.  That 
this  property  of  its  soil  should  have 
disappeared  over  so  large  a  part,  will 
not  appear  at  all  surprising  to  any  one 
who  will  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  history  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try— when  he  reflects,  that,  for  near 
2000  years,  it  has  been  given  up  to  the 
ravages  of  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  that, 
for  a  great  part  of  that  time,  it  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  people  whose 
very  policy  is  to  depopulate  and  to 
destroy.  The  low  lands,  partially  cul- 
tivated, have  ceased  to  shew  that  exu- 
berant fertility  which  they  derived 
from  human  toil ;  and  have  assumed, 
over  large  tracts,  a  barren  and  forbid- 
ding aspect,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub, 
or  are  covered  with  wild  fig-trees,  this- 
tles, withered  grass,  and  underwood. 
But  under  this  mask,  the  same  rich- 
ness still  exists  beneath;  and  the 
same  sun  still  pours  his  beams  upon 
the  surface,  ready  to  call  forth  all  its 
ancient  fruitfulness,  when  peace  and 
industry  shall  again  visit  Judaea.  The 
soil  of  the  mountains,  no  longer  kept 
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up  by  the  repairs  of  the  embankments, 
once  its  supports,  has  been  long  since 
\\  ashed  down  into  the  valleys,  and  car- 
ried away  ;  and  the  trees  and  plants 
which  covered  their  sides  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  sh;ired  the  same  fate,  or 
been  wantonly  destroyed  in  the  nume- 
rous wars  and  revolutions  of  which 
this  country  has  been  the  scene.  It 
is  Ibrtunatc  that  patches  of  the  origi- 
nal cultivation  yet  exist,  to  shew  both 
its  mode  and  its  extent ;  and  that  this 
country,  once  so  favoured,  required  no 
miracle  to  render  it  one  of  the  most 
productive  on  the  earth. 

It  will  be  observed  irom  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  that  the  population 
of  Judaea  did  not,  any  more  than  now, 
depend  on  grain  only  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Of  wheat  in  particular,  after 
a  sufficiency  was  retained  for  home- 
consumption,  there  was  a  large  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  Solomon  paid 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  20,000  measures 
of  wheat,  yearly,  for  timber  furnished 
from  Lebanon ;  and  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii. 
17)  mentions  the  wheat  of  Minnith 
and  Pannag,  together  with  oil,  honey, 
and  balm,  as  articles  of  export  from 
Judaea  to  the  same  city. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  as 
growing  m  Judaea,  are — the  almug  or 
algum,  the  almond,  the  aloe,  the  ap- 
ple, the  ash,  the  shrub  furnishing  the 
resinous  substance  called  the  balm  of 
Gilead  (see  Gilead),  the  bay-tree  or 
laurel,  the  cedar  (see  Lebanon),  the 
cypress,  the  fig-tree,  the  fir,  the  mul- 
berry, the  mustard  plant  or  tree,  the 
myrtle,  the  oak,  the  olive,  the  palm, 
the  poplar,  the  sycamore,  and  the  wil- 
low. Most  of  these  are  still  found  in 
the  country ;  but  the  almug,  the  ap- 
ple, and  the  mustard  tree,  require 
distinct  notice. 

What  tree  the  first  was,  is  altogether 
unknown.  It  has  variously  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cypress,  the  citron, 
ebony,  and  Brazil  wood;  but  neither 
ebony  nor  Brazil  wood  grow  in  Judaea. 
Jerom,  and  the  Vulgate,  render  it  li(/na 
thi/ina,  and  the  LXX.  {uAa  irevKiva  and 
^vKa  TriXe/cTjra,  pine  wood  and  cut  wood, 
meaning  logs.  From  the  situation  in 
which  it  grew,  namely,  on  Lebanon,  it 
vvas  probably  a  species  of  pine ;  which 
is  what  Josephus  calls  it,  who  says  the 
wood  resembled  that  of  the  fig-txee, 
but  was  whiter  and  more  shining. 
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Whatever  tree  is  m«int,  from  ihc  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied,  which  were 
for  ornamental  work  and  for  musical 
instruments  (1  Kings  x.  12;  2  Chron. 
ix.  11),  its  wood  was  no  doubt  of  close 
texture  and  beautil'ul  appearance,  ad- 
mitting of  a  fine  polish.  This  tree  was 
also  found  somewhere  in  the  East; 
from  whence  it  was  imported  in  the 
ships  of  Solomon  which  made  the 
Ophir  voyage. — See  Ophir. 

It  is  disputed  whetlaer  the  word 
translated  the  apple-tree,  really  means 
that  tree  or  not.  From  its  superiority 
as  a  tree,  and  from  the  fragrance,  co- 
lour, and  refreshing  quality  of  its 
fruit  (Cant.  ii.  3,5,  &  vii.8;  Prov.  xxv. 
11),  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
citron  and  not  the  apple  is  meant :  an 
opinion  which  derives  some  confirma- 
tion from  the  fact,  that,  at  the  present 
day,  apples  are  imported  into  both 
Egypt  and  Judaea  from  Damascus. 
The  apple,  however,  might,  notwith- 
standing, have  formerly  flourished  in 
the  latter  country ;  the  climate  of 
which  can  difier  but  little  from  that 
of  Damascus. 

The  mustard-tree,  like  the  whale, 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  profane 
raillery  with  sceptics;  in  which  their 
ignorance  equals  their  venom.  A  lit- 
tle humility,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  might  teach  them  that  the 
lowly  shrub  of  our  cold  climate,  might, 
in  the  luxuriant  grow  th  of  warmer  cli- 
mates, attain  a  size  sufficient  to  real- 
ize the  words  of  our  Saviour.  But 
Scheuchzer  describes  a  species  of  mus- 
tard which  grows  several  feet  high, 
having  a  tapering  stalk,  and  spread- 
ing into  many  branches ;  and  Linna;us 
mentions  a  species,  whose  branches 
were  real  wood,  which  he  names  "  Si- 
napi  Enicoides." 

Whether  the  tree  which  furnished 
the  shittim-wood,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  ever  grew  in  Judaea,  we 
cannot  tell,  or  what  tree  it  was.  Jerom 
says,  that  it  grew  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia ;  that  its  wood  was  hard,  tough, 
and  very  beautiful.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks 
it  to  have  been  the  acacia-tree,  by 
much  the  largest,  and  most  common 
in  the  deserts ;  the  flowers  of  which 
have  an  excellent  smell,  which  he  fur- 
ther thinks  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is 
joined,  in  Isaiah xli.  19,  with  the  myr- 
tle, and  other  fragrant  shrubs. 
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Of  the  flowers  which  grew  in  Judcea, 
the  rose  and  the  lily  are  the  most  cele- 
brated. Of  the  former,  the  pride  of 
the  East,  little  requires  to  be  said.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  plain  of 
Sharon  was,  as  it  still  is  in  the  spring-, 
profusely  adorned  with  this  beautiful 
flower.  But  more  frequent  allusion  is 
made  to  the  lily;  which  appears  to 
have  been  an  ornament,  not  to  the 
gardens  only,  but  to  the  country  at 
large.  Solomon  speaks  of  "the  lily 
among  thorns"  (Cant.  ii.  2) ;  and  our 
Saviour  (Matt.  vi.  28—30)  says,  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field ;  how  they 
grow:  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin;  and  yet  I  say  luito  you,  that 
even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith!"  By  which  it  appears,  that  the 
lily  was  a  conspicuous  and  common 
flower,  growing  up  amongst  the  wild 
grass,  which,  when  dry,  was  cut  down 
for  fuel.  Mr.  Salt,  in  his  voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  says,  "At  a  few  miles  from 
A  dowa,  we  discovered  a  new  And  beau- 
tiful species  of  amaryllis,  which  bore 
from  10  to  12  spikes  of  bloom  on  each 
stem,  as  large  as  those  of  the  Bella- 
donna, springing  from  one  common 
receptacle.  The  general  colour  of  the 
corolla  was  white,  and  every  petal  was 
marked  with  a  single  streak  of  bright 
purple  down  the  middle.  The  flower 
was  sweet-scented,  and  its  smell,  tho' 
much  more  powerful,  resembled  that 
of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  This  superb 
plant  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
w  hole  party ;  and  it  brought  immedi- 
ately to  my  recollection  the  beautiful 
comparison  used  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion by  our  Saviour,  '  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.' " 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that 
some  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Temple 
were  taken  from  the  lily  (1  Kings  vii. 
19,22,26;  2  Chron.  iv.  5);  and  that 
the  city  Shushan,  in  Persia,  and  the 
province  Susiaua,  both  derived  their 
name  from  the  abundance  of  the 
same  flower. 

This   subject    Avill    come   partially 
again  inidcr  consideration,  in  a  review 
of  the  ancient  system  of  agriculture 
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practised  in  Judiea.  For  the  present, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  from  vege- 
tables to  animals. 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  animals 
mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  some  of 
them  foimd  in  Judaea,  and  others  not. 
But  as  it  wiU  be  better  to  bring  them 
under  review  at  once;  and  as  this  is 
the  most  suitable  place  for  this  pur- 
pose, consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
present  work ;  a  general  notice  wiU  be 
given  of  those  principally  claiming  at- 
tention. Of  these  animals,  some  may 
be  considered  as  identified  in  their 
English  names  with  the  animals  such 
names  are  meant  to  represent.  Of 
others,  although  the  agreement  of 
their  ancient  with  their  modern  names 
is  less  clearly  established,  they  may  be 
received  under  the  characters  assign- 
ed them  with  more  or  less  probability  ; 
while  others  are  involved  in  so  much 
uncertainty,  that  they  have  exercised 
the  speculations  of  commentators  and 
travellers  in  all  ages.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  at  the  time  the  present 
translation  of  our  Bible  was  made, 
natural  history,  as  a  science,  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb ;  that  of  the  East,  in  par- 
ticular, was  but  little  known :  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  our  trans- 
lators were  often  perplexed,  and  some- 
times in  error.  But  with  the  exten- 
sion of  science,  our  acquaintance  with 
this  part  of  the  world  having  also  been 
since  greatly  extended,  doubts  have 
been  cleared  up,  and  errors  corrected. 

Amongst  the  first-mentioned  class 
of  animals  are — the  ass,  the  bat,  the 
bear,  the  wild  boar  (still  foimd  in  Ju- 
daea), the  camel,  the  cock,  the  dog,  the 
dove,  the  dromedary,  the  eagle,  the 
frog,  the  goat,  the  hare,  the  hart,  the 
hind,  the  horse,  the  leopard,  the  lizard, 
the  moth,  the  mouse,  the  mule,  the 
ox,  the  partridge,  the  quail,  the  sheep, 
the  scorpion,  the  spider,  the  stork,  the 
swallow,  the  swine,  the  turtle,  the 
viper,  and  the  wolf.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  too  well  known  to  require 
either  description  or  comment.  But 
of  two  or  three  something  requires  to 
be  said,  by  way  of  illustrating  their 
history,  use,  or  Scripture  character,  or 
Scripture  allusions  made  to  them. 

Of  these,  the  ass  is  the  first  requir- 
ing particular  notice.  The  Eastern 
ass  was  not  the  despised  and  wretch- 
ed  animal  now  found  in  England; 
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where  neglect  and  bard  usage  have 
reduced  him  to  the  lowest  grade  in 
which  his  species  can  be  preserved; 
where,  in  foct,  he  is  unknown  in  his 
genuine  form  and  character.  In  his 
natural  state,  he  is  of  a  larger  make, 
fleet,  and  intractable ;  but  capable  of 
being  domesticated,  and,  by  proper 
trainage,  of  becoming  patient  and  do- 
cile, sleek  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, sensible  of  good  treatment,  obe- 
dient to  the  bridle,  easy  and  safe  for 
travelling,  and  is  fitted  to  support  great 
fatigue  with  little  food,  aud  that  of  the 
coarsest  kind.  This  last  quality  was, 
indeed,  one  of  his  most  valuable  ones, 
in  a  country  which  was  required  to 
furnish  subsistence  to  a  large  popu- 
lation, and  which  had  consequently 
but  little  soil  to  spare  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  useless  animals.  The  ass  was, 
in  fact,  the  beast  for  the  saddle  as  well 
as  for  burthens,  and  was  so  used  by 
those  of  superior  rank.  (Judg.  x.  4,  and 
xii.  14.)  White  asses  were  held  in  par- 
ticular estimation,  and  were  supposed 
to  confer  dignity  on  the  rider,  (.'udg. 
v.  10.) — The  wild  ass  is  often  alluded 
to  in  Scripture,  for  his  speed  and  his 
wild  and  indomitable  character.  (.Job 
xi.  y,  xxiv.  5,  &  xxxix.  5 — 8 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
14;  Jer.  ii.  24;  Hosea  viii.  9.)  This 
animal,  answering  precisely  to  the 
same  character,  still  inhabits  the  de- 
sert and  mounUtinous  parts  of  Persia, 
where  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Morier. 
(See  Persia.)  Sir  R.  Porter  has  also 
gi\en  a  description  of  him  as  found 
in  the  same  country. 

Horses  were  rarely  used  in  the  East 
in  the  early  ages.  The  patriarchs  had 
none;  nor  had  the  Israelites  any  be- 
fore the  age  of  Solomon.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  horse  is  perhaps  that 
made  by  Job ;  who  has  gi\  en  a  beau- 
tiful descri])tiou  of  the  war-horse.  (Ch. 
xxxix.)  We  find  this  animal  also  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  Canajinites,  and 
the  Philistines,  ia  their  amiies.  The 
former  people  appear  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  breeding  them ;  aud 
of  them  they  were  purchased  by  other 
nations.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  horses.  (Deut. 
xni.  10.)  The  reasons  for  this  prohi- 
bition are  supposed  to  have  been — I, 
To  cut  off  all  commerce  with  Egj^t, 
lest  the  people  should  be  tempted  to 
return  to  idolatry.  2,  To  prevent  tliem 
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from  placing  their  reliance  on  cavalry, 
as  a  means  either  of  making  war  on 
other  nations,  or  of  defence  at  home. 
And,  .'3,  To  save  the  land  from  an  un- 
necessary burthen ;  its  entire  surface, 
both  arable  and  pasture,  ])eing  re- 
quired for  the  food  of  man,  to  support 
a  numerous  population.  The  import- 
ance of  this  last  consideration  will 
appear,  when  it  is  st;ited,  that  the 
ground  required  to  furnish  subsist/- 
ence  for  one  horse,  will,  when  sown 
with  wheat,  maintain  ten  human  be- 
ings ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  with  a 
mixed  crop  of  wheat  and  potatoes, 
will  supply  ample  sustenance  for  more 
than  double  that  number.  Solomon 
had  40,000  stalls  of  horses,  which  he 
purchased  in  Egypt.  (1  Kings  iv.  2(5 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  25,  28.)  But  in  the  time 
of  Ezckiel,  these  anim<als  were  chiefly 
obtained  in  the  markets  of  Tyre,  whi- 
ther they  were  brought  from  Arme- 
nia.— Ezek.  xxvii.  14. 

Camels  were  anciently,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day,  in  general  use 
throughout  the  East,  and  were  also 
employed  as  now  for  riding,  especially 
on  long  journeys;  but  principally  for 
the  transport  of  heavy  articles,  which 
were  thus  conveyed  several  hundred 
miles  across  burning  deserts :  as,  for 
instance,  from  Sabea,  or  the  Euphra- 
tes, to  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaja. 
For  this  service,  the  camel,  from  his 
strength,  and  his  powers  of  enduring 
heat,  drought,  abstinence,  and  fatigue, 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  has  been 
aptly  termed  "  the  ship  of  the  desert." 
These  animals  were  accordingly  of 
considerable  value ;  .and  some  idea  of 
tlie  immense  property  of  Job  may  be 
formed  from  the  number  of  them 
whicli  he  possessed,  namely,  .'3000  be- 
fore his  troubles,  and  (iOOO  afterwards, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  other 
cattle.  'l"he  Ileubenites,  the  Gadites, 
and  the  Manassites  took  50,000  camels 
from  the  Arabians.  (I  Chron.  v.  21.) 
These  animals  were  also  used  in  war. 
'ITie  I\Iidianites  and  tlie  Amalekites 
had  camels  without  number,  as  sand 
on  the  sea-shore.  (Judges  vii.  12.) 
I'he  Amalekites,  also,  in  their  wars 
with  David,  had  large  numbers  of  the 
same  animals. — 1  Sam.  xxx.  17. 

To  the  second  class  above-mention- 
ed, belong — the  adder,  the  bittern,  tlie 
coney  (shaphan) — supposed  by  Boch- 
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art  to  be  the  gerboa,  but  shewn  by 
Bnice  to  be  the  ashoko,  an  animal 
common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia,  liv- 
ing among  rocks,  as  David  describes 
him — the  cormorant,  the  crane,  the 
fly,  the  fox,  the  ostrich,  the  peacock, 
the  pelican,  the  owl,  and  the  serpent 
(nachash):  but  in  Isaiah  xxvii.  1,  and 
Amos  X.  3,  nachash  must  mean  the 
crocodile. 

To  the  third  class  belong — the  behe- 
moth, the  leviathan,  the  unicorn,  the 
■whale,  the  dragon,  and  the  satyr.  The 
behemoth  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  elephant,  and  by  others  the  hippo- 
potamus or  river-horse.  But  the  majo- 
rity, amongst  whom  are  Bochart,  Shaw, 
Scheuchzer,  Calmet,  Drs.  Stock  and 
Harris,  and  the  author  of  Scripture 
Illustrated,  are  of  the  latter  opinion ; 
which  agrees  with  the  form,  size,  and 
habits  of  this  animal,  as  described  in 
the  40th  chapter  of  Job.  It  may  ap- 
pear strange,  that  the  elephant,  the 
most  majestic  of  animals,  should  be 
omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
mighty  works  of  God,  as  exhibited  in 
the  animal  creation.  But  as  the  de- 
scription agrees  with  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  does  not  agi'ee  with  the  ele- 
phant, this  consideration  is  over- 
ruled. Dr.  Good  is  of  opinion  that 
the  behemoth  belonged  to  a  genus  of 
animals  which,  like  the  mastodonton 
or  mammoth,  has  become  extinct:  a 
possible  thing  certainly ;  but  as  the 
representation  given  agrees  with  an 
animal  which  is  not  extinct,  we  are 
not  driven  to  the  adoption  of  such 
an  opinion. 

The  leviathan  was  by  the  older  com- 
mentators rendered  the  whale,  but  is 
now  generally  understood  to  mean 
the  crocodile ;  with  which  animal  alone 
the  delineation  of  him  given  in  the 
41st  chapter  of  Job  corresponds.  The 
reader  will  find  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  two  foregoing  animals  in 
the  versions  of  the  book  of  Job  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Good  and  Mr.  Scott. 

By  the  unicorn,  whose  pictured  form 
represents  nothing  in  nature,  the  rhi- 
noceros seems  clearly  to  be  meant. 

Of  the  whale,  it  is  to  be  obsen'ed, 
that  if  ever  intended  by  the  pro- 
phets, which  it  almost  certainly  never 
was,  it  was  unknown  to  naturalists; 
and  the  words  translated  whale,  and 
whales,  in  Gen.  i.  21,  Job  vii.  12,  and 
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Ezek.  xxxii.  2,  more  probably  imply 
the  crocodile,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  present  article. 
What  then  was  the  great  fish  which 
swallowed  Jonah?  It  is  called  ktjtos 
in  the  Greek;  and  is  translated,  in 
Matt.  xii.  40,  a  whale.  But  as  the 
whale  was  certainly  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  all  the  objections  brought  by 
sceptics  to  the  credibility  of  the  his- 
tory of  Jonah,  founded  on  the  non- 
existence of  this  fish  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fall  to  the  ground.  The  fish 
spoken  of  was,  more  probably,  as  sup- 
posed by  Bochart  and  Linnaeus,  the 
charcarias  or  shark;  which  has  a 
throat  and  stomach  sufficiently  capa- 
cious, both  to  swallow  and  to  retain 
entire  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man ; 
whereas  the  throat  of  a  whale  is  weU- 
known  to  be  too  narrow  for  this 
purpose. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  dragons 
and  satyrs?  It  may  be  regretted,  that 
our  translators  had  not  rather,  in  these 
instances,  retained  the  original  names, 
as  they  have  done  those  of  leviathan 
and  behemoth,  than  attempt  an  iU- 
judged  translation  by  converting  them 
into  creatures  of  romance;  although 
they  have  the  sanction  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  translations,  which  render 
the  Hebrew  words  by  dragons,  sirens, 
and  daemons.  The  words  differently 
rendered  dragon,  serpent,  sea-mon- 
ster, and  whale,  with  their  plurals, 
areCD'^JJl,  TANNiivi,the  plural  of  l^l, 
Tan  ;  "J'^iri'  Tannin  ;  and  r^ll^'^p. 
Tannin iM.  The  characters  given  of 
these  animals  sometimes  imply  a  wild 
beast  of  the  desert,  and  at  others  an 
aquatic  or  amphibious  animal;  and 
they  have  been  variously  interpreted 
by  serpents,  lizards,  jackals,  hedge- 
hogs, whales,  crocodiles,  and  seals. 
But  we  may,  perhaps,  rid  ourselves  of 
at  least  some  of  these,  and  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  discrimination,  by  at- 
tending to  the  characters  assigned 
them  in  the  respective  places  in  which 
they  are  mentioned.  In  Gen.  i.  21, 
some  great  aquatic  animal  is  evident- 
ly intended — (Tanninim).  In  Exod. 
vii.  10 — 12, the  meaning  is  uncertain; 
but  some  animal,  at  the  same  time 
familiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  an  ob- 
ject of  terror,  is  implied,  and  may  be 
either  the  serpent  or  the  crocodile — 
(Tannin   and   Tanninim).     In  Deut. 
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xxxii.  33,  they  are  represented  as  poi- 
sonous ;  implying  a  venomous  reptile, 
which  has  been  rendered  the  gecko. 
But,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Hurdis,  the 
word  here  rendered  poison,  is  else- 
where, in  many  places,  "  fury,"  or 
"  wrath ;"  which  makes  it  applicable 
to  any  description  of  savage  animal — 
(Tanninim).  In  Job  vii.  12,  we  have 
again  an  aquatic  animal — (Tannin); 
but  in  ch.  xxx.  2!),  more  probably  a 
land  one — (Tannim).  The  dragons  of 
Psahn  xliv.  19  (Tannim),  may  be  ei- 
ther ;  but  those  of  Psalm  Ixxiv.  13,  are 
iuhal)itants  of  the  waters — (Tanni- 
nim); while  that  of  Psalm  xci.  13 
(Tannin),  may  belong  to  either  land 
or  water.  In  Isaiah  xiii.  22,  a  wild 
and  yelling  beast  of  the  desert  seems 
to  be  intended — (Tannim).  In  ch. 
xxvii.  l,the  animal  Tannin  is  an  aqua- 
tic one,  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  leviathan.  In  ch.  xxxiv.  13,  we 
have  evidently  a  land  animal,  who 
should  inhabit  the  waste  places  of 
Idumiva — (Tannim).  The  same  is  im- 
plied in  ch.  XXXV.  7;  where  the  Tan- 
nim are  represented  as  inhabiting  a 
parched  soil,  to  be  converted  into  fer- 
tile land.  In  ch.  xliii.  20,  by  Tannim, 
beasts  of  the  field  are  again  intended. 
In  ch.  li.  9,  the  dragon  (Tannin)  ap- 
pears, with  an  allusion  to  Egypt;  pro- 
bably implying  the  crocodile.  In  Jer. 
ix.  1 1,  it  is  said,  that  Jerusalem  should 
become  "  a  den  of  dragons"  (Tannim); 
which,  whatever  they  were,  could  not 
be  aquatic  nor  amphibious;  for  nei- 
ther could  have  access  to  a  place  situ- 
ated at  such  a  distance  from  any  sea 
or  large  river.  In  ch.  x.  22,  the  same 
Tannim  are  represented  as  occupying 
the  desolate  cities  of  Judah.  In  ch. 
xiv.  6,  they  are  described  as  snuffing 
up  wind,  or  puffing  breath,  like  wild 
asses.  In  ch.  xlix.  33,  they  are  again 
represented  as  inhabiting  an  inland 
country;  In  ch.li.37,  Babylon  is  made 
an  habitiition  for  the  same  animals ; 
which  might  there  be  either  of  the 
land,  from  the  desert,  or  amphibious, 
from  the  river.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  Large  amphibious 
creature  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
Euphrates.  In  verse  34  of  the  same 
chapter,  the  dragon  (Tannin)  is  repre- 
sented as  capable  of  swallowing  a 
man ;  which  applies  better  to  the  vora- 
city and  the  capacious  throat  of  a  cro- 
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codilo,  than  to  any  other  animal.  In 
Lam.  iv.  3,  we  find  the  word  Tannin 
requiring  from  the  context  the  plural 
number,  and  translated  "  sea-mon- 
sters." In  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  we  find  a 
river  animal  described,  but  in  the 
plural  form  of  Tannim,  meaning,  no 
doubt,  an  inhabitant  of  the  N  ile ;  which 
can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  the  cro- 
codile. In  ch.  xxxii.  2,  we  have,  un- 
der the  same  word  Tannim,  a  marine 
or  river  animal  depicted.  In  Micah 
i.  8,  the  Tannim,  dragons  in  our  trans- 
lation, are  characterised  as  "  wailing." 
In  Mai.  i.  3,  we  have  dragons  again 
described  as  beasts  of  the  wilderness, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  waste 
lands  of  Edom,  where  neither  croco- 
diles, nor  any  other  amphibious  ani- 
mals, certainly  could  ever  get;  but 
here  they  are  Tannuth,  the  plural 
feminine  of  Tan. 

All  these  characters  cannot  be  re- 
conciled in  the  same  animal:  they 
denote  a  difference,  not  merely  of  spe- 
cies, but  of  genera — animals,  in  fact, 
of  widely  different  habits,  and  living 
in  different  elements.  They  have, 
nevertheless,  been  much  confounded 
by  commentators.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hur- 
dis, in  a  dissertation  on  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Tanninim,  found  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  supposes  that  the  crocodile 
is  every  where  meant.  But  as  both 
the  words  Tannim  and  Tannin  are 
sometimes  used  with  reference  to 
places  where  this  animal  has  never 
been  found,  or  could  not  exist,  he  con- 
jectures, that  possibly  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  borrowed  a  figura- 
tive expression,  and  said  of  everj'  city 
that  was  to  be  destroyed  utterly,  that 
it  should  become  "a  den  for  croco- 
diles." The  author  of  Scripture  Illus- 
trated endeavours  to  pro\c  that  the 
phoca  is  the  animal  intended ;  but  the 
same  objection  holds  with  this  animal 
as  with  the  crocodile.  Aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  he 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  Tannim 
and  'Tannin  are  the  same  animals.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  opinions,  Dr.  T. 
M.  Harris  seems  to  incline,  in  his  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Keith 
reads,  serpents.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  thinks, 
that  by  'Tannim,  'Tannin,  'Tanninim, 
and  'Tannuth,  different  animals  are 
meant.  Difl'crent,  and  no  doubt  well- 
known  animals  must  indeed  be  meiuit, 
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unless  we  suppose  the  sacred  penmen 
to  have  no  meaning  at  all,  or  a  mean- 
ing so  vague  as  to  bring  discredit  on 
their  writings ;  and  the  prophets,  in 
particular,  to  have  left  the  terms  of 
prophecy,  and  of  course  its  accomplish- 
ment, in  most  unaccountable  and  un- 
wonted obscurity.  This  view  of  our 
inquiry  gives  it  a  character  far  above 
that  of  a  mere  speculative  one,  and 
makes  it  well  worth  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  philologer  and  the  naturalist. 
As  we  find  described  under  these 
different  names  two  broadly  distin- 
guished classes  of  animals,  namely, 
terrestrial  and  aquatic,  or  amphibious, 
our  first  attempt  must  be  to  draw  the 
line  of  distinction,  and  to  ascertjdn  to 
which  names  the  animals  intended  re- 
spectively belong.  From  a  review  of 
the  preceding  passages,  a  rule  of  gene- 
ral application  may  be  proposed,  which 
defines  the  required  distinction  be- 
tween land  and  marine,  or  fluvial,  ani- 
mals, as  represented  by  the  words  Tan- 
nim,  Tannin,  and  Tanninim ;  the  Tan- 
nim  appearing  to  be  wild  beasts  of  the 
land,  and  the  Tannin  and  Tanninim  a 
creature  or  creatures  belonging  wholly 
or  principally  to  the  water.  There  are, 
however,  two  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  both  oc- 
cur in  Ezekiel:  in  every  other  place 
where  the  words  occur,  they  either 
require,  or  admit  of,  these  separate 
interpretations.  Tliese  exceptions  to 
an  otherwise  general  rule,  would,  with- 
out evidence  to  that  effect,  give  rise  to 
a  suspicion  of  an  error  in  the  trans- 
criber. Gesenius,  however,  in  his  He- 
brew and  German  Lexicon  (edit.  4th, 
1828),  voce  Tannim,  after  describing- 
Tannin  as  an  aquatic  monster,  or  large 
serpent,  says,  Tannin  is  the  reading  of 
many  MS8.  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  and  that 
Tannim  is  a  mere  corruption :  the  wri- 
ter, contrary  to  etymology,  and  having 
the  plural  form  Tannim,  from  Tan, 
present  to  his  mind,  having  substitu- 
ted the  m  for  the  n.  Rosenmuller,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxix. 
3),  mentions  Tannin  as  the  reading  of 
several  MSS.  And  Professor  Winer, 
in  his  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon,  voce 
Tannin,  adduces  the  passages  in  Eze- 
kiel ;  and  under  Tannim,  mentions  its 
occurrence  simply  in  those  passages 
with  the  discrepancy  in  the  readings. 
But  the  evidence  the  most  to  our  pur- 
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pose,is  that  furnished  byMr.Kennicott ; 
who  found  in  17  MSS.  the  reading  of 
the  first  passage.  Tannin,  then  exist- 
ing; and  ascertained  that  in  four 
others  it  had  originally  been  so.  He 
also  found  that,  in  the  second  passage, 
several  MSS.  gave  the  same  word. 

There  is  another  exception  to  the 
general  use  of  these  words,  though 
not  in  the  same  sense,  namely,  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  Tannin  in  Lam. 
iv.  3  as  a  plural.  But  this  is  obvious- 
ly one  amongst  a  few  instances  where 
the  Chaldee  plural  termination  in  in  is 
used  for  the  Hebrew  im.  The  same 
thing  occurs  in  Prov.  xxxi.  3 — Mela- 
kin,  kings;  Ezek.  xxvi.  18 — Aijin,  is- 
lands; and  Dan.  xii.  13 — Jamin,  days. 

Another  rule  has  been  proposed  by 
Bishop  Pocock;  which,  if  the  arbitrary 
use  of  these  terms  as  either  singadars 
or  plurals  be  admissible,  is  imexcep- 
tionable.  It  is  as  follows :  That "  where- 
soever we  meet  with  Tannim,  or  Tan- 
nin, or  Tannoth,  as  plurals,  they  sig- 
nify some  howling  wild  beasts  inha- 
biting waste  desolate  places ;  but 
where  Tannim,  or  Tannin,  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  Tanninim  in  the  plural,  they 
are  to  be  rendered  dragons,  or  ser- 
pents, or  sea-monsters,  or  whales,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  spoken  of  crea- 
tures on  land  or  in  water."  This  rule, 
if  admitted,  defines  with  sulficient  pre- 
cision the  distinction  between  land  and 
marine,  or  fluvial,  animals,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  difierent  words  Tannim, 
Tannin,  and  Tanninim.  But  as  the 
first  occurs  but  twice  in  the  singular 
(Ezek.  xxix.  3,  &  xxxii.  2),  in  both  of 
which  passages  it  is  almost  certainly  a 
misreading  for  Tannin;  and  as  the 
second  occurs  but  once  in  a  plural 
sense  (Lam.  iv.  3),  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained ;  and  as  this  latter 
sense  is,  in  every  other  place,  convey- 
ed either  by  Tannim  or  Tanninim; 
the  general  use  of  these  terms  agrees 
better  with  the  rule  given  above.  And, 
after  all,  what  are  dragons  and  sea- 
monsters?  for  these  are  left  in  the 
same  obscurity  as  before.  Neither  is 
it  always  clear  from  the  context  which 
description  of  animal  is  spoken  of;  as 
in  Exod.  vii.  10—12;  Psalm  xci.  13; 
Jer.  li.  34 ;  and  Lam.  iv.  3. 

The  Tannim,  as  creatures  of  the 
land,  it  will  be  observed,  are  called 
ckagons;  and  their  character  is  that 
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of  ihhabiting  desolate   and  ruiiious 
places,  and  of  making'  a  doleful  wailing 
or  crying  noise.     This  character  does 
not  answer  to  the  serpent,  nor  to  the 
lizard,  nor  the  hedgehog  (ex^os,  Sept.); 
for  all  these,  whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  them,  are  silent  animals,  or  nearly 
so.     But  here,  that  is,  as  regards  the 
Tannim,  or  land  dragons,  i^ishop  Po- 
cock  has  some  valuable  remarks ;  and 
has  shewn  that  they  are  very  probably 
jackals.     He  deprecates  the  use  of  the 
^^'ord  dragon  in  this  instance,  and  sup- 
ports his  own  exposition  by  referring 
to   an   ancient  Syriac  version;  to  an 
Arabic  one,  by  Rabbi  Saadias ;  and  to 
some  MS.  notes  of  Kabbi  Tanchum,  a 
learned  Jew,  of  Jerusalem,  which  the 
Bishop  procured  from  the  East.     He 
likewise   says,  that  the   noise   which 
these  animals  make,  is  such  as  none 
that  travel  in  those  parts  in  the  night 
can  be  ignorant  of:    for,  abiding  in 
the  fields  and  waste  places,  they  howl 
so   lamentably,    that    persons    imac- 
quainted  with  them  would  consider 
that  a  company  of  women  and  chil- 
dren w  ere  w  ailing  one  to  another :  an 
accoimt   which   agrees    with  that  of 
almost  every  traveller  who  mentions 
the  same  animals.     Of  the  same  opi- 
nion is  Dr.  Shaw ;   and  Alkamus,  in 
his  Lexicon,  makes  the  deeb,or  jackal, 
and  the  teenam,  which  has  an  obvious 
atlinity  with  Tannim,  to  be  the  same. 
(Shaw's  Travels,  p.  174,  429.)  It  is  fur- 
ther worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the 
animals  which  take  up  their  abode  in 
solitary  dens  and   deserted  ruins  in 
the  East,  jackals  are  perhaps  the  first 
and  most  numerous.     On   these  ac- 
counts they  are  particularly  suited  to 
convey  a  strong  idea  of  desolation,  and 
were  entitled  to  particular  mention  by 
the  prophets ;  and  from  these  consider- 
ations, and  their  dismal  how  lings,  they 
may  perh.aps  be  regarded,  if  not  satis- 
factorily identified,  with  the  Tannim,  as 
approaching  nearer  to  the  descriptions 
given  of  them,  and  the  properties  as- 
signed them,  than  any  other  animals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Of  Tannin  and  Tanninim,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  wherever  any  thing 
more  is  said  of  them  than  the  bare 
mention  of  the  name,  they  invaria- 
bly describe  an  aquatic  animal ;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  all  the 
other  places  where  they  are  mention- 
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ed,  a  similar  animal  is  implied.  They 
are  called  in  our  translation  dragons, 
serpents,  whales,  and  sea-monsters; 
and  whate\  er  they  were,  some  animal 
of  great  bulk  and  fearful  character  is 
manifestly  intended.  "Am  I  a  .sea,  or 
a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a  watch  over 
me?"  (Jobvii.  12.)  " 'ITiou  didst  divide 
the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest 
the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  wa- 
ters." (Ps.  Ixxiv.  13.)  "And  he  shall 
slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea."  (Is. 
xxvii.  1.)  "He  hath  swallowed  me 
up  like  a  dragon."  (Jer. li.34.)  "Tlie 
great  dragon."  (Ezek.  xxix.  3.)  These 
allusions  to  a  vast  and  miirhty  animal, 
would  seem  to  exclude  ail  the  lesser 
kinds  of  fishes  and  amphibia.  Is  the 
whale  ever  intended?  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  this  fish  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  And  if  it  be 
urged  that  the  prophets  and  others 
may  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
it,  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  more 
consonant  with  the  j^recision  and  the 
consistency  of  the  inspired  writers,  to 
suppose  that  some  animal,  both  gene- 
rally known,  and  frequenting  the 
shores  of  the  East,  is  in  every  instance 
referred  to.  There  is  one,  and  but  one 
animal,  which  answers  in  every  parti- 
cular to  the  water-dragon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, namely,  the  crocodile.  His  am- 
phibious nature,  his  huge  size,  his 
scaly  callous  skin,  his  capacious  mouth, 
his  voracity,  strength,  and  teri'ible  ap- 
pearance, and  his  favourite  dwelling- 
place,  the  Nile — all  point  him  out  as 
the  great  Tannin  of  the  w  aters. 

Satyrs,  Seiuim,  are  mentioned  but 
twice  in  Scripture;  namely,  in  Isaiah 
xiii.  21  and  xxxiv.  14.  The  satyr  was  a 
fontastic  animal ;  represented  as  part- 
ly liuman  and  partly  bestial — a  kind 
of  compound  of  a  man,  a  goat,  and  an 
ape ;  having  homs  on  its  head,  long 
arms,  crooked  hands,  a  shaggj-  body, 
a  long  tail,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
goat — a  creature,  in  fact,  having  no 
existence  but  in  a  corrupt  and  fanci- 
ful mythology :  from  w  hich  it  has  de- 
scended, in  modern  use,  to  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphic  or  personification  of  the 
Devil.  The  li.XX.  render  the  Hebrew 
word,  in  the  alcove-cited  passages,  by 
Saifxovta,  da!mons. 

Seirim   means  hnin/  ones;    and,  in 
compliance   witli    the  opinion   above 
suggested,  that  the  animals  spoken  of 
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by  the  prophets  mean,  in  every  in- 
stance, real,  and  generally  well-known 
animals,  the  Seirim  also  must  be,  not 
satyrs  or  daemons,  but  animals  of  real 
existence  and  known  properties,  an- 
swering in  their  outward  appearance 
to  the  character  implied  by  the  name. 
This  name  is  used  more  than  once  by 
Moses ;  and  means,  undoubtedly,  goats. 
Jeroboam's  idols  (2  Chron.  xi.  15)  are 
also  called  Seirim ;  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  either  representations  of 
real  goats,  which,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Herodotus,  had  divine  honours  paid 
to  them  by  the  Egyptians,  or  the  god 
Pan,  who,  according  to  the  same  his- 
torian, was  represented  by  this  people, 
as  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  face  and 
legs  of  a  goat.  The  Greek  word  for  a 
goat — Tpayos,  quasi  rpaxvs,  rough — 
would  seem  to  substantiate  this  inter- 
pretation; so  also,  the  Latin  hircus, 
quasi  hirttis.  Hence  the  Seirim  of 
Isaiah  are  also  thought  to  mean 
goats.  But  it  may  with  deference  be 
asked,  if  an  animal,  accounted  clean 
under  the  Law,  which  was  used  for 
both  food  and  sacrifice,  and  which  is 
capable  of  domestication,  can  be  con- 
sidered a  suitable  type  of  desolation 
and  proscription?  If  this  be  at  all 
inconsistent,  not  less  so  is  the  violence 
done  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  this 
animal,  in  associating  him  with  beasts 
of  prey,  and  placing  him  in  the  desert. 
The  wild  goat  seeks  craggy  and  inac- 
cessible places  as  his  secure  retreat ; 
and  pasture  is  indispensable  to  his 
existence.  But  neither  of  these  could 
be  afforded  him  at  Babylon,  where  the 
Seirim  were  to  dwell,  the  companions 
of  a  variety  of  wild  and  savage  ani- 
mals, for  whom  he  would  be  a  desira- 
ble prey ;  and  where,  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding desolate  plains,  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  is  to  be  found  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year.  May  not  Seirim, 
as  a  descriptive  name,  imply  some 
other  shaggy  or  hairy  animals  as  well 
as  goats — for  instance,  apes  ?  These, 
too,  if  the  argument  be  of  any  value, 
were  amongst  the  animals  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians ;  and  are  thought  to 
be  the  Sadim — devils,  as  they  are  call- 
ed in  oiir  translation  (Deut.xxxii.l7) — 
which  Moses  reproached  the  Israelites 
with  worshipping :  a  supposition  which 
derives  corroboration  from  the  resem- 
blance of  this  word  to  the  Arabic  Saa- 
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dan,  the  name  of  the  baboon.  Pliny 
evidently  describes  some  sort  of  ape 
under  the  name  of  satyr ;  and  Micha- 
elis  believes  this  creature,  divested  of 
fable,  to  be  a  large  and  hairy  kind  of 
ape.  It  may  be  objected,  that  apes 
require  wood ;  of  which,  now,  the  site 
of  Babylon  is  stripped.  But  if  one  tree 
only  is  now  found  in  the  wide  ruins 
of  this  place,  enough  of  the  planta- 
tions of  Nebuchadnezzar  may  have  re- 
mained, long  after  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  to  afford  an  ample  shelter  for 
these  animals,  and  to  ensure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy. 

We  return  now  to  a  short  notice  of 
the  mode  and  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture formerly  used  in  Judaea.  The 
Jews  turned  up  the  ground  with  a 
plough,  furnished  like  our  own  with  a 
share  and  a  coulter  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,21), 
though  probably  of  a  lighter  construc- 
tion, as  are  all  those  now  in  use  in  the 
East.  In  the  same  passage  of  Samuel, 
goads  are  mentioned.  These  are  de- 
scribed by  Maundrell,  as  used  in  Ju- 
dtea  in  his  time,  as  enormovis  staves, 
or  poles,  measuring  8  feet  in  length, 
and  6  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
largest  end,  from  whence  it  tapered  to 
the  smaller  one,  which  was  armed 
with  a  goad  or  prickle  for  driving  the 
oxen;  and  at  the  heavy  end  was  a 
small  spade,  or  puddle  of  iron,  strong 
and  massy,  for  cleaning  the  plough 
from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in 
working.  Such  an  instrument  as  this, 
he  conjectures,  was  that  (fit  enough 
for  the  purpose)  with  which  Shamgar 
made  the  slaughter  recorded  of  him. — 
Judges  iii.  31. 

Sickles  were  used  by  the  Jews  in 
reaping  (Joel  iii.  13) ;  and  a  feast  or 
harvest-home  was  observed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hai-vest.  (Is.  ix.  3,  &  xvi. 
9,  10.)  The  poor  were  then  admitted 
into  the  fields  to  glean. — Ruth  ii. 

The  threshing-floors  were  circular, 
even,  and  hardened  pieces  of  groimd, 
which  were  generally  formed  on  an 
eminence,  for  the  greater  advantage 
of  the  air  in  drying  and  winnowing. 
Such  are  those  stiU  in  use  in  the  East, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Russell ;  and  such 
were  the  floors  of  Araunah,  or  Oman, 
the  Jebusite,  and  of  Boaz. 

The  threshing  was  performed  by  the 
treading  of  oxen  or  of  horses  (Deut. 
XXV.  4;  Is.xxviii.  28),  who  were  driven 
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over  the  corn  spread  round  the  mar- 
gin of  the  floor ;  or  by  carts  drawn 
round  the  same  circle  (Is.  xxdii.  28), 
probably  sledges,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Russell,  rather  than 
common  carts  used  for  draught.  But 
the  flail,  or  some  other  hand  instru- 
ment, was  also  used.  Gideon  and 
Araunah  are  both  represented  as  be- 
ing personally  engaged  in  threshing ; 
and  the  latter  gave  his  "  threshing- 
instruments"  to  kindle  the  burnt-of- 
fering which  he  had  prepared  for 
David. — Judg.  vi.  11;  1  Chron.  xxi. 
20—23. 

The  corn  was  frequently  parched, 
and  in  this  simple  form  was  used  for 
food,  without  any  other  preparation. 
(Levit.  xxiii.  14;  1  Sam.  x\ii.  17,  and 
XXV.  1 8 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  But  the  grain 
was  more  generally  reduced  to  flour, 
to  be  made  into  bread.  This  operation 
was  sometimes  performed  by  bruising 
in  a  mortar  (Prov.  xxvii.  22),  but  more 
frequently  by  means  of  hand-mills, 
which  consisted  of  two  flat  and  round 
stones ;  the  upper  one  having  a  hole 
in  the  centre  by  which  to  feed  the 
mill,  and  an  upright  handle,  near  the 
rim,  by  which  the  stone  was  quickly 
revolved  on  its  axis.  A  single  person 
was  sufficient  to  work  one  of  these 
mills ;  but  when  they  were  of  a  larger 
size,  or  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  two 
were  employed,  who,  seating  them- 
selves opposite  each  other,  passed  the 
handle  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other, 
giving  a  quick  rotatory  motion  to  the 
upper  stone,  the  bran  and  flour  escap- 
ing from  the  sides.  Women  were 
commonly  employed  at  this  work :  an 
allusion  to  which  is  made  by  oiu:Lord. 
(Matt,  xxi V.  41.)  This  was  also  an  em- 
plojTuent  assigned  to  prisoners.  (Lam. 
V.  13.)  Samson  was  thus  employed 
when  confined  at  Gaza  by  the  Philis- 
tines, (.ludg.  xvi.  21.)  Dr.  Shaw  de- 
scribes mills  exactly  similar  still  in 
use  in  Barbary ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  found 
two  women  engaged  exactly  in  this 
way  at  Nazareth,  in  Galilee.  (See  Na- 
z.\RETH.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Jews  were  acquainted  with  either 
wind-mills  or  water-mills :  indeed  the 
streams  of  Judaja  are  not  suflicicntly 
constant  to  supply  the  latter  if  they  had. 

The  grapes  of  Judaa  attiiined  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  the 
wines  made  from  them  were  equally 
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excellent,  and  are  celebrated  for  their 
fragrant  and  cordial  properties.  The 
vintage  followed  the  harvest,  about 
two  months  later ;  and,  like  it,  was  a 
season  of  joy  and  festivity.  The  fruit, 
whe!i  gathered,  was  first  thrown  into 
a  large  vat,  or  cistern,  and  there  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of  men  (Judg.  ix.  27; 
Is.  Ixiii.  3 ;  Rev.  xiv.  18—20,  Sc  xix.  15) ; 
the  juice  being  received  into  a  vessel 
below.  The  mass,  imperfectly  bruised, 
was  then  submitted  to  the  wine -press, 
which  was  probably  of  rude  construc- 
tion, similar  to  those  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  East.  The  bruised  fruit,  taken 
from  the  vat,  and  already  deprived  of 
the  greatest  part  of  its  juice,  is  enclos- 
ed between  mats,  on  which  the  heavy 
end  of  a  beam  is  brought  to  bear.  This 
beam,  which  is  frequently  the  trvmk 
of  a  tree  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  cut  from  the  gTound,  is  so  ba- 
lanced, by  means  of  weights,  or  by 
cords  and  pulleys,  at  its  smaller  end, 
that  the  opposite  and  heavier  one  can 
be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure ; 
which,  when  let  down  with  its  entire 
weight  upon  the  mats  enclosing  the 
pulp,  expresses  the  whole  of  the  re- 
maining liquor.  To  guard  the  vine- 
yard during  the  ripening  of  the  grapes, 
towers  were  built  in  the  centre,  on 
which  a  sentinel  was  placed. — Is.  v.  2. 

The  vines  of  Engedi  and  of  Leba- 
non were  particularly  celebrated  (Sol. 
Song  i.  14  ;  Hosea  xiv.  7) ;  and  the 
wines  of  those  districts  are  equally 
good  at  the  present  day.  The  excel- 
lence of  that  of  Lebanon,  particularly 
at  Canobin,  is  reported  by  several  tra- 
vellers :  and  Chateaubriand  gives  the 
same  report  of  the  wine  furnished  by 
the  hills  of  Engedi ;  which,  he  says, 
has  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  wines 
of  Rousillon.  Grapes  were  also  dried 
into  raisins;  and  in  this  shape  formed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  people.  A  part  of  Abigail's  pre- 
sent to  David  consisted  of  "  a  hun- 
dred clusters  of  raisins."  (1  Sam.xxv. 
18.)  Ziba,  also,  gave  David  a  similar 
quantity  in  his  present  of  provisions. 
— 2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 

The  traveller,  who  may  not  have  the 
inclination  or  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend his  researches  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  may  witness  most  of  these 
particulars  relatuig  to  Jewish  hus- 
bandry  still    cxemplilied,    without  a 
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change,  i«  Spain  or  Portugal: — the 
threshing-floor — the  treading  out  the 
com  by  the  feet  of  horses — the  hand- 
mill — the  ox-goad — the  watch-tower 
or  scaffold  in  the  vineyards — the  tread- 
ing the  grapes — and  the  wine-press ; 
together  with  many  other  Eastern 
customs  introduced  by  the  Moors — are 
all  preserved  in  these  countries  in 
their  primitive  character. 

Every  seventh  year  was  a  Sabbati- 
cal Year,  "  a  sabbath  of  rest  for  the 
land:"  during  which  it  was  to  lie  fal- 
low ;  and  its  spontaneous  prodiice  to 
be  food  for  the  poor,  for  the  stranger, 
and  for  the  cattle.  (Levit.  xxv.  1 — 7; 
Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  a  year 
of  release  from  slavery  and  from  debts. 
All  slaves  purchased  at  any  time  of 
the  preceding  six  years  were  set  free ; 
and  aU  debts  contracted  were  can- 
celled at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh. 

At  the  end  of  seven  sabbaths  of 
years,  or  49  years,  followed  the  year  of 
Jubilee  ;  when,  in  addition  to  the 
institutions  and  privileges  of  the  Sab- 
batical Years — the  rest  of  the  land,  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  personal  property — ^land,  and 
houses  also  (except  those  in  walled 
cities),  which  had  been  sold  or  mort- 
gaged, were  to  be  restored  to  their 
original  possessors  (Levit.  xxv.  8 — 16) : 
so  that  no  landed  property  could  be 
sold  for  a  longer  term  than  49  years ; 
its  value  being  always  estimated  by 
the  number  of  years  which  remained 
to  expire  before  the  return  of  the  Ju- 
bilee. The  design  of  this  institution 
was,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
different  tribes,  by  preventing  the  per- 
petual alienation  of  their  respective 
lands ;  to  prevent,  also,  the  utter  po- 
verty and  the  perpetual  slavery  of 
some,  and  the  accumulation  of  estate 
upon  estate  by  others;  as  well  as  to 
preserve  undoubted  the  true  descent 
of  the  Messiah :  for  this  law  rendered 
it  necessary  for  every  family,  in  order 
to  prove  their  right  to  their  otherwise 
forfeited  possessions,  to  be  able  to 
shew  a  correct  genealogy. 

Besides  the  resources  of  Judcca,  al- 
ready enumerated,  there  remains  to 
be  mentioned  the  abvmdance  of  its 
cattle ;  the  most  celebrated  pastures 
for  which  were,  the  plains  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  hills  of  Bashan :  where 
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vast  herds  ol  the  finest  animals  were 
reared,  which  furnished  flesh  for  sacri- 
fice and  for  food,  skins  and  fleeces  for 
clothing  and  other  purposes,  and  milk 
as  an  additional  article  of  subsistence. 
Great  quantities  of  fish,  also,  were 
furnished  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  sea  of  Tiberias ;  where  it  appears 
that  numbers,  amongst  whom  were 
the  apostles  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and 
John,  obtained  a  livelihood  by  catch- 
ing them.  The  fish,  not  consiimed 
fresh,  was  cured,  by  the  salt  furnished 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  for  occasional  or  for 
distant  use. 

This  country  was,  indeed,  "  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey," — "  a 
land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig-trees,  and  pomegTanates ;  a 
land  of  oil  olive  and  honey." — "  The 
pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the 
valleys  also  are  covered  with  com: 
they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

Judaea  was  also  remarkably  exempt 
from  beasts  of  prey,  and  other  noxious 
animals  peculiar  to  warm  climates. 
Lions,  we  know,  were  at  one  time 
found  in  the  thickets  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  confined  to  these  recesses. 
In  the  intimation  of  His  designs,  giv- 
en to  the  children  of  Israel  from 
mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiii.  29),  God 
was  pleased  to  say,  "  I  will  not  drive 
them  (the  Canaanites)  out  from  before 
thee  in  one  year;  lest  the  land  be- 
come desolate,  and  the  beast  of  the 
field  multiply  against  thee" — a  plain 
proof  that  they  never  did  multiply. 
Even  the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  so 
common  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  East,  are  at  this  day  scarcely 
known  in  Judaea.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions the  absence  of  noxious  reptiles, 
and  of  those  venomous  insects,  which, 
by  their  swarms,  peculiarly  character- 
ize unwholesome  air.  Neither  toads, 
nor  mosquitoes,  nor  locusts  could  be 
found,  although  the  heat  was  exces- 
sive. These  predatory  insects  were, 
however,  probably  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  land  as  a  plague.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  38,  42 ;  Joel  ii.  25.)  But  the 
similitudes  taken  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters (Ps.  cix.  23 ;  Prov.  XXX.  27;  Joel  i. 
4,  and  ii.  25 ;  Nah.  iii.  17;  Jer.  li.  14  ; 
Rev.  ix.  3 — 11)  from  their  habits  and 
their  countless  numbers,  might  have 
been  furnished  by  their  frequent  visits 
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to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Ara- 
bia. They  were  sometimes  found  in 
straggling  parties,  doing  little  injury; 
when  they  were  taken  and  eaten  as 
food,  as  they  are  at  this  day  by  the 
Arabs,  either  toasted  before  a  lire,  or 
boiled  with  oil  and  salt.  This  was  the 
food  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  not  the 
fruit  of  tlie  locust-tree,  as  some  have 
supposed. 

An  impartial  review  of  the  history 
and  even  of  the  present  aspect  and 
productions  of  Juda;a,  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  is  recorded  of 
it  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  The  travel- 
ler who  shall  visit  it  without  a  due  ac- 
quaintance with  this  history, and  with 
that  superlicial  knowledge  only  of  the 
.Scriptures  with  w  hich  the  sceptic,  and 
even  the  generality  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, are  content,  and  on  which  they 
think  themselves  entitled  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  their  merits  and  veracity, 
will  stumble  at  every  step :  its  scanty 
population,  its  arid  plains,  and  sterile 
rocks,w  ill  be  to  him  the  confirmation  of 
his  doubts,  liut  he  w  ho  comes  w  ilh  his 
mind  free  for  unprejudiced  observa- 
tion ;  who  is  informed  of  the  revolu- 
tions this  country  has  undergone,  and 
of  the  testimonies  of  heathen  writers 
respecting  it ;  and  who,  further,  like 
Dr.Clarke,  will  take  the  Sacred  Volume 
as  his  principal  guide;  instead  of 
stumbling-blocks  to  his  belief,  will 
meet,  at  every  stage,  in  the  remaining 
customs  of  the  country  and  in  the  ex- 
isting instances  of  its  astonishing  pow- 
ers of  production,  with  some  Iresli 
proof  of  the  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial fidelity  of  that  \'olinne,  almost 
every  part  of  which,  historical,  doctri- 
nal, and  poetical,  abounds  with  facts 
or  allusions  which  he  will  here  find 
illustrated,  in  a  manner  to  gratify  his 
inquiries  and  to  enliven  his  faith.  He 
will  further  extend  his  view  to  that 
promised  time,  when  Judtea  shall 
again  be  lifted  up  among  the  nations 
— "when  the  tree  of  the  lield  shall  yield 
her  fruit,  and  the  eartli  shall  yield  her 
increase ;" — "  when  the  desolate  land 
shall  be  tilled,  and  they  shall  say, This 
land,  that  w  as  desolate,  is  become  like 
the  garden  of  Eden"  (I"',zek.  xxiv.  27, 
and  xxvi.  8,  34,  35) ;— when  the  re- 
pentant children  of  Judah  and  Isriiel 
shall  be  gathered  from  all  the  nations 
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among  which  they  are  dispersed,  and 
shall  live  again  in  their  own  land  un- 
der a  covenant  of  peace ; — when  their 
waste  cities  .shall  be  inhabited,  and 
"  they  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and 
none  shall  make  them  afraid."  For 
a  more  full  and  particular  reference  to 
the  Scripture  promises  relating  to  this 
great  event,  see  Jkuusalem. 

JUD.^A,  Mountains  of;  or  "  Hill- 
Country  of  Juda'a"  (I-uke  i.  39,  Go) ; 
a  mountainous  district  extending 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the 
coimtry,  but  nearer  the  Jordan  than 
the  sea ;  in  which  both  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron  were  situated.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, arriving  at  these  hills,  after  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  plain  country 
from  Jaffa,  says,  "  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  now  become  bleak;  the 
trees  both  few  and  small;  the  grass 
withered,  from  the  little  depth  of  soil, 
hard,  and  of  a  l)ad  quality.  In  about 
two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time 
that  we  left  Ramla,  we  entered  the 
mountain  scenery,  the  hill-country  of 
.Juda'a.  For  some  time  before  we 
reached  the  mountains,  we  kept  look- 
ing up  at  their  dusky  sides,  as  they 
rose  in  towering  grandeur  to  the 
height  of  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  our  heads,  cover- 
ed with  sun-burut  grass ;  here  and 
there  disclosing  strips  of  the  bare 
horizontiil  rock,  and  diversified  with  a 
few  bushy  trees  that  stood  at  very  un- 
friendly and  forlorn  distances  from 
each  other.  Having  entered  the  moun- 
tain-defiles, we  moved  along  a  deep 
and  most  uncomfortiible  track,  cover- 
ed with  big  sharp  stones,  sometimes 
down  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
descent,  which  obliged  us  to  alight 
and  lead  our  mules;  at  other  times, 
along  the  dry  stony  bed  of  a  winter 
torrent,  which  we  had  to  cross  and  re- 
cross  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  a  hundred  yards :  at  other  times, 
we  climbed  a  hea\y  and  lengthened 
ascent,  with  only  a  few  .shrubs  be- 
tween lis  and  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. Thus  we  continued  ascending 
and  descending,  one  while  round  the 
projecting  base  of  the  mountain,  ano- 
ther while  w inding  in  the  hollow  curve 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  their  circuliir 
edges,  till  about  one  o'clock,  when  we 
stopped  to  refresh  the  animals,  having 
arrived  at  a  well  of  good  water  beside 
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a  ruined  edifice,  that  seemed  to  have 
been  erected  as  a  military  station  to 
guard  the  pass. 

"  The  road  continued  nearly  the 
same  with  that  already  described.  The 
hills,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
mountain-scenery,  are  all  of  a  round 
handsome  shape,  meeting  in  the  base 
and  separated  at  the  tops,  not  in  peaks 
or  pointed  acuminations,  but  like  the 
gradual  retiring  of  two  round  balls, 
placed  in  juxta-position.  Their  sides 
are  partially  covered  with  earth,  which 
nourishes  a  feeble  sprinkling  of  wi- 
thered grass,  with  here  and  there  a 
dwarf  tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They 
are  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  ex- 
cept on  the  very  summit,  where  we 
saw  the  plough  going  in  several  places. 
They  might  be  terraced,  but  there  are 
no  traces  of  their  ever  having  been  so. 
The  rock  crops  out  in  many  places, 
but  never  in  precipitous  cliflfs;  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  and  in  many 
places  have  exactly  the  appearance  of 
the  stone  courses  in  a  building.  The 
features  of  the  whole  scenery  brought 
strongly  to  my  recollection  the  ride 
from  Sanqvdiar  to  the  Lead-hills  in 
Scotland:  and  to  those  who  have  visit- 
ed this  interesting  part  of  my  native 
country,  I  can  assure  them  the  com- 
parison gives  a  favourable  representa- 
tion of  the  hills  of  Judasa.  But  there 
are  two  remarkable  points  of  differ- 
ence, which  I  must  not  pass  unno- 
ticed: in  the  Northern  scenery,  the 
traveller  passes  over  an  excellent  road, 
and  travels  among  an  honest  and  in- 
dustrious popvilation,  where  the  con- 
versation of  the  commonest  people  will 
often  delight  and  surprise  the  man  of 
letters.  But  among  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine the  road  is  almost  impassable,  and 
the  traveller  finds  himself  among  a  set 
of  infamous  and  ignorant  thieves, who 
would  cut  his  throat  for  a  farthing, 
and  rob  him  of  his  property  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  doing  it." 

JUDtEA,  Wilderness  of,— A  wild 
and  desert  country  along  the  southern 
course  of  the  river  Jordan,  east  of 
Jerusalem ;  that  which  by  St.  Matthew 
is  called  the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  be- 
ing described  by  St.  Luke  as  "  all  the 
country  about  Jordan;"  from  whence 
this  wilderness  extended  southward 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  is  a  stony  and  desolate  re- 
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gion,  of  hopeless  sterility,  and  most 
savage  aspect;  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  disordered  piles  of  rocks,  and 
rocky  mountains.  This  was  the  wil- 
derness in  which  John  first  preached 
and  baptised;  and  into  which  our 
Lord,  after  his  own  baptism,  was  led 
by  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted.  (Matt,  iv.; 
Luke  iv.)  Here,  also,  the  mountain 
was  situated  which  formed  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  this 
temptation.  Maundrell  describes  this 
region  as  "  a  most  miserable,  dry,  and 
barren  place ;  consisting  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  so  torn  and  disordered,  as 
if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion,  in  which  its  very 
bowels  had  been  turned  outward.  On 
the  left  hand,  looking  down  in  a  deep 
valley,  as  we  passed  along,  we  saw 
some  ruins  of  small  cells  and  cottages, 
which  they  told  us  were  formerly  the 
habitations  of  hermits,  retiring  hither 
for  penance  and  mortification.  And 
certainly  there  could  not  be  found  in 
the  whole  earth  a  more  comfortless 
and  abandoned  place  for  that  purpose. 
From  the  tops  of  these  hills  of  desola- 
tion, we  had  however  a  delightful 
prospect  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  plain  of  Jeri- 
cho; into  which  last  we  descended, 
after  about  five  hours'  march  from 
Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  entered 
the  plain,  we  turned  up  on  the  left 
hand,  and  going  about  one  hour  that 
way,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Cluaran- 
tania,  which  they  say  is  the  mountain 
into  which  the  Devil  took  our  blessed 
Saviour,  when  he  tempted  him  with 
that  visionary  scene  of  all  the  king- 
doms and  glories  of  the  world,  ft  is, 
as  St.  Matthew  styles  it,  an  exceeding 
high  mountain;  and  in  its  ascent  not 
only  difficult  but  dangerous.  It  has  a 
small  chapel  at  the  top,  and  another 
about  half-way  up,  founded  on  a 
prominent  part  of  the  rock.  Near  this 
latter,  are  several  caves  and  holes  in 
the  sides  of  the  movmtain,  made  use 
of  anciently  by  hermits,  and  by  some 
at  this  day,  for  places  to  keep  their 
I,ent  in,  in  imitation  of  that  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  In  most  of  these 
grots  we  found  certain  Arabs  quarter- 
ed, with  fire-arms,  who  obstructed  our 
ascent,  demanding  200  dollars  for 
leave  to  go  up  the  mountains :  so  we 
departed  without  farther  trouble,  not 
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a  little  glad  to  have  so  good  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  climbing  so  dangerous  a 
precipice." 

Mr.  ]3uckingham,  who  visited  the 
same  part  in  1816,  says,  "  As  \vc  pro- 
ceeded to  the  northward,  we  haa  on 
our  left  a  lofty  peak  of  the  range  of 
hills  which  border  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  west,  and  ended  in  this 
direction  the  mountains  of  Judiea. 
This  peak  is  considered  to  be  that  to 
which  Jesus  was  transported  by  the 
De\dl  during  his  fast  of  40  days  in  the 
wilderness ;  '  after  which  he  was  an 
hungered.'  Nothing  can  be  more  for- 
bidding than  the  aspect  of  these  hills : 
not  a  blade  of  verdure  is  to  be  seen 
over  all  their  surface,  and  not  the 
sound  of  any  living  being  is  to  be 
heard  throughout  all  their  extent. 
They  form,  indeed,  a  most  appropri- 
ate scene  for  that  wilderness  in  which 
the  Son  of  God  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
with  the  wild  beasts,  '  while  the  angels 
ministered  unto  him.'"  The  grottos 
mentioned  by  Maundrell,  were  also 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  ;  but  were 


then  all  deserted,  'ilie  Greek  chapel 
mentioned  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
still  remains. 

Mr.  Wilson,  when  travelling  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  says,  that  he 
"  came  to  a  terril)le  desert,  surround- 
ed with  mountains,  tossed  and  tum- 
bled in  the  wildest  possible  confusion, 
by  some  violent  agitation  of  Nature. 
On  one  of  these,  which  is  of  great 
altitude,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist,  'an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tiiin,'  it  is  said  our  Saviour,  after  be- 
ing baptised  in  Jordan,  was  led  and 
tempted  by  the  Devil.  Various  yawn- 
ing caverns  or  cells  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  rocks,  the  abodes  of  the  religious ; 
which  are  inhabited,  particularly  at 
the  season  of  I,ent,  after  his  example 
of  fasting  a  certain  period  in  the  wil- 
derness. Perhaps  a  situation  more 
wild,  completely  secluded,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  votaries  of  abstinence, 
cannot  be  pointed  out  upon  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe." 

IV  AH.     See  Ava. 
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KADESH. — There  were  two  places 
of  this  name :  the  one,  in  the  desert  of 
Paran  (Numb.  xiii.  26;  Deut.  i.  46), 
called  also  Kadesh-barnea  (Deut.  1.19; 
Numb,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  3) ;  and  the 
other,  in  the  desert  of  Zin.  (Numb.  xx. 
1,  &  xxxiii.  36.)  These  are  evidently 
two  distinct  places:  the  fonner  was 
near  the  southern  border  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  from  whence  the  spies 
were  sent  to  search  that  land ;  the  lat- 
ter was  in  the  desert  of  /in,  which  the 
Israelites  entered  from  Ezion-gebcr, 
and  is  clearly  proved  by  the  route  to 
it  from  Ezion-geber,  and  by  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  there,  to  be 
a  totally  different  place  from  Kadesh- 
baniea.  From  hence  messengers  were 
sent  to  request  a  passage  through  the 
country  of  the  Edomitcs,  .and  from 
hence  the  Israelites  ascended  mount 
Hor  to  bury  Aaron;  the  former  of 
which  would  have  been  absurd,  and 
the  latter  impossible,  if  this  Kadcsh, 
as  contended  by  some,  had  been  the 
same  with  Kadesh-baniea.  Its  true 
situation  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
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valley  of  Araba,  or  desert  of  Zin,  on 
the  western  border  of  the  mountain- 
ous territory  of  Edom,  and  at  the 
very  base  of  mount  Hor,  which  is 
about  50  miles  north  of  the  position 
of  Ezion-geber.  See  Journevings  of 
THE  Israelites. 

KADMONITES,  a  tribe  who  are 
supposed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  nortli- 
cast  part  of  Canaan,  near  mount  Her- 
mon,at  the  time  that  .\l)raham  visited 
the  country.  Dr.  Wells  supposes  the 
word  Kadmonites  to  denote  an  eastern 
people,  and  that  they  were  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  or  rather  im- 
plied all  the  people  collecti\  ely  living 
in  the  countries  l)cyond  tliat  river. 
Bochart  conjectured  that  Cadmus,who 
is  supposed  to  have  fled  to  Baotia  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  was  one  of  this 
people ;  and  that  his  wife  Hcrmione 
derived  her  name  from  llermon.  But 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology,  supposes  them  to  be  Cad- 
mians,  a  Cuthite  or  shepherd  colony 
from  I'jgypt.  Their  princijial  settle- 
ment was  amongst  the   Hivites,   in 
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mount  Hermon;  if,  indeed,  they  were 
not  one  and  the  same  people.  From 
hence  they  spread  themselves  west- 
ward, and  intermingled  with  the  Si- 
donians,  and  other  Canaanites  of  Phoe- 
nicia ;  where,  particularly  in  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  they  acquired  the  sovereignty. 
From  Phoenicia  they  pushed  their 
colonies  into  Greece  and  Africa,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  language  and  let- 
ters, and  their  patronymic  name  of 
Cadmians.  Cadmus,  in  fact,  was  one 
of  the  names  of  Osiris,  the  chief  deity 
of  Egypt;  under  which  name,  and 
probably  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  he 
was  god  of  the  Cadmians,  who  were 
originally  a  colony  of  Cuthite  shep- 
herds from  Egypt,  who,  when  expel- 
led that  country,  spread  themselves 
over  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  thence 
into  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  Carthage.  Of 
this  deity  of  the  Cadmians,  in  process 
of  time,  the  Greeks,  who  perverted 
every  historical  document  which  fell 
into  their  hands,  framed  an  ideal  per- 
sonage, whom  they  made  to  perform 
the  actions,  wide  in  extent,  and  dis- 
tant in  time,  of  the  people  who  bore 
his  name.  This,  according  to  the 
learned  author  above  mentioned,  is 
the  true  history  of  Cadmus,  with  his 
travels  and  his  letters ;  which,  whatever 
they  were,  as  introduced  by  the  Cad- 
mians to  the  Western  nations,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  those  of  the  Hebrews,  im- 
parted by  God  himself  to  Moses  :  be- 
fore whose  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  kind  of  writing,  unless  the  book 
of  Job  be  admitted  to  be  older  than 
the  Pentateuch ;  in  which  case  it  must 
be  supposed,  that  not  only  the  Cad- 
mians, but  all  the  Eastern  nations  of 
antiquity,  were  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  writing,  probably  derived  from 
Noah  himself.  This,  in  fact,  as  the 
Cadmians  quitted  Egj-pt  before  the 
transactions  at  Sinai,  and  for  other 
reasons,  seems  to  be  the  most  correct 
inference.  See  the  articles  Egypt 
and  Uz. 

KED  AR. — This  name  signilies  black 
in  the  original;  and  hence  Bochart 
concludes  that  it  refers  to  a  people  or 
tribe  of  Arabs  who  were  more  than 
others  burnt  by  the  sun :  but  none  of 
the  Arabs  are  black.  The  name  is  also 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  black  tents 
made  of  felt,  which  are  still  in  use ; 
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and  Canticles  i.  5,  is  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  usage  of  the  word :  "  I  am 
black,  but  comely  as  the  tents  of  Ke- 
dar."  But  neither  is  necessary.  Kedar 
was  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  whose 
family  probably  became  more  nume- 
rous, or  more  warlike,  than  those  of 
his  brethren,  and  so  took  precedence 
of  name.  This  latter  supposition  ap- 
pears probable  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(ch.  xxi.  It),  17),  who  speaks  of  "the 
glory  of  Kedar,"  and  "the  archers  and 
mighty  men  of  Kedar."  Their  flocks 
are  also  spoken  of  by  the  same  pro- 
phet (ch.  Ix  7),  together  with  those  of 
Nebaioth,  whose  tribe  or  family  both 
shared  and  outlived  the  glory  of  Kedar. 

KEDEMOTH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  near  the  river 
Arnon,  which  gave  name  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Kedemoth,  on  the  borders 
of  that  river,  from  whence  Moses  sent 
messengers  of  peace  to  Sihon,  king  of 
Heshbon  (Dent.  ii.  26) ;  the  southern 
frontier  of  whose  kingdom,  and  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Amorites  and  Moabites,  was  the 
Arnon. 

KEDESH.— There  were  two  cities 
of  this  tribe ;  one  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  13),  and  the  other  in  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali.  (Ibid.  xix.  37.)  Tliis 
was  the  most  considerable  of  the  two, 
and  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  one  of 
the  six  cities  of  refuge.  It  appears  to 
have  been  this  Kedesh,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned with  other  cities  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Judaea,  whose  king  was 
slain  by  Joshua  (ch.  xii.  22).  Barak 
was  a  native  of  this  place. — Judg.  iv.  6. 

KEDRON,  a  small  brook,  which, 
rising  near  Jerusalem,  runs  through 
the  valley  on  the  east  of  the  city,  be- 
tween it  and  the  mount  of  Olives,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
has  a  considerable  current  in  its  bed 
in  the  rainy  season,  but  is  for  the  most 
part  dry  in  the  summer. 

KEILAH,a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
about  20  miles  south-west  of  Jerusa- 
lem. When  this  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Philistines,  David  was  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  relieve  it ;  notwith- 
standing which,  if  he  had  not  made 
his  escape,  its  ungrateful  inhabitants 
would  have  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  Saul.  Keilah  was  a  consi- 
derable city  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah; 
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and    continued    so   about  400  years 
after  Christ. 

KENITES,  a  people  whose  origin  is 
not  distinctly  known ;  but  who  arc  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Midian- 
ites,  and  to  have  had  their  residence 
near  the  Amalekites,  in  the  south-west 
part  of  Arabia  Petroea.  When  Saul  was 
sent  to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  the 
Kenites,  who  had  joined  them,  perhaps 
by  compulsion,  were  ordered  to  depart 
from  them,  that  they  might  not  share 
in  their  fate;  and  the  reason  assigned 
w;us,  that  they  "  shewed  kindness  to 
the  cliildren  of  Israel  when  they  came 
up  out  of  Egjpt."  (I  Sam.xv.(>.)  Which, 
according  to  the  margin  of  our  Bible, 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  fother-in- 
law  of  Moses  and  his  family.  From 
the  story  of  Jethro,  who  is  expressly 
said  to  be  a  Midianite,  they  appear  to 
have  retained  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  among  them ;  for  which,  and  their 
kindness  to  the  Israelites  when  pass- 
ing their  country,  they  were  spared,  in 
the  general  desUoiction  of  the  nations 
bordering  on  Canaan.  Of  these  Ken- 
ites were  the  Rechabites,  the  Tirath- 
ites,  the  Shimeathites,  and  the  Suchath- 
ites,  mentioned  in  1  Chronicles  ii.  55, 
whose  chief  office  was  that  of  scribes. 
See  Rechabites. 

KENIZZITES,  a  nation  or  tribe 
mentioned  Genesis  xv.,  together  with 
others,  as  the  Kenites,  Kadmonites, 
&c.,  over  whom  the  seed  of  Abraham 
were  promised  the  dominion.  They 
ai'e  supposed  to  have  descended  from 
Kenaz,  the  grandson  of  Esau ;  and  to 
have  had  their  dwelling  somewhere  in 
Idumaea. 

KIR,  so  Rabbath-Moab  is  called  in 
Isaiah  xv.  1.  There  was  also  another 
Kir  in  Media ;  to  which  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser  carried  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
captive.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  This  latter 
country  Major  Rennel  supposes  to  be 
that  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Courdistan,  or  Kurdistan. 

KIRJATHAIM,  a  city  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  not  for  from  Medeba.  It 
was  probably  built  by  the  Emims; 
who  were  destroyed,  together  with 
the  city,  by  Chedorlaomer.  ((Jen.  xiv. 
5.)  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Sloabites; 
from   whom   it   was  fciken  l)y  Sihon, 


king  of  the  Amoritcs.  Moses  took  it 
from  the  Amorites,  and  it  was  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who  again  re- 
built it.  (Numb,  xxxii.  37;  Jer.  xlviii. 
1,23.)  Burckhardt  supposes  this  place 
to  be  found  about  two  miles  west  of 
Medeba ;  where  are  some  niins,  called 
El  Teym,  with  a  well  cut  in  the  rock. 
There  was  another  Kirjathaira  in  the 
tribe  of  Napht^ili,  which  was  given  to 
the  Levites. — 1  Chron.  vi.  70. 

KIIUATH-ARBA.     See  Hebron. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM,  a  place  fre- 
quently  mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites  (Josh.  ix.  17) ;  and  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  9  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  road  to  Lydda.  In  this 
place  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  remained 
lor  20  years,  Irom  the  time  it  was  sent 
out  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  to 
that  when  it  was  remo\ed  by  David. — 
1  Sam.  vii.;  1  Chron.  xiii. 

KIRJATH-SANNA,  or  KIRJATH- 
SEPHER.     See  Debir. 

KIRHARESH,  KIRHASERETH, 
and  KIRHERES,so  Ribbath-Moab  is 
called  in  2  Kings  iii.  25,  Isaiah  xvi.  7, 
11,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  30.     See  Rabbah. 

KISHON,  River, — A  stream  whose 
principal  source  is  in  mount  Tabor, 
but  it  also  receives  springs  from  other 
hills  more  to  the  south ;  when  it  pur- 
sues its  course  north-westward,  and, 
passing  throxigh  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  and  by  the  foot  of  mount  Carmel, 
it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  at  a 
place  called  Caipha,  in  a  gulf  formed 
by  mount  Carmel  and  the  poiul  of 
Acre. 

The  Kishon,  like  most  of  the  other 
streams  of  Juda;a,  is  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  an  inconsiderable 
brook ;  but  in  the  winter  is  swelled 
into  a  rapid  torrent  by  the  rains  de- 
scending from  the  mountains.  Its 
course  is  about  30  miles. 

Near  the  mouth  of  this  river,  in  the 
same  gulf,  another  smaller  stream 
discharges  itself,  which  was  called 
Belus  by  the  ancients,  and  was  cele- 
l)rated  for  its  sands,  which  were  used 
in  the  making  of  glass.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent called  Nahr  f  I  alow. 

KI'lTIM.     See  Cuittim. 
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LaCHISH,  a  city  frequently  mention- 
ed in  sacred  history.  It  was  taken  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  31,  32) ;  and  was  the 
place  from  which  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  had  invaded  tho  king- 
dom of  Judah,  sent  his  blasphemous 
and  insulting  message  to  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah:  which  act  of  Senna- 
cherib brought  down  the  wrath  of  God 
on  him  and  his  army,  and  occasioned 
their  destruction.  (2  Kings  xix. ;  2 
Chron.  xxxii.)  Lachish,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan,  fell  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah. 
~  LAISH,  LASHAH,  or  LESHEM. 
See  Dan. 

LAODICEA.— There  were  four  ci- 
ties of  this  name :  the  first,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  border  of 
Lydia ;  the  second,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  same  country,  denominated 
Laodicea  Combusta ;  the  third,  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  Mare, 
and  serving  as  the  port  of  Aleppo ;  and 
the  fourth,  in  the  same  country,  called 
Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  that  mountain :  all  of  which 
are  distinctly  mentioned  here,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  confounded  together, 
which  has  not  unfrequently  happen- 
ed. Thus,  the  third  Laodicea  above 
named,  or  that  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  Aleppo  in  August,  1822, 
was  by  many,  at  the  time  of  the  event, 
taken  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Scripture  Laodicea,  although  the  two 
cannot  be  less  than  400  miles  asunder. 
The  I,aodicea  of  St.  John,  which  is  the 
only  one  with  which  we  have  any  thing 
to  do  as  occurring  in  Scripture,  was 
the  first  above  mentioned,  lying  on  the 
confines  of  Phyrgia  and  Lydia,  about 
40  miles  east  of  Ephesus,  and  was  one 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia;  to 
which,  for  its  pride  and  indifference, 
St.  John  was  commissioned  to  say,  "  I 
know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold 
or  hot.  So  then,  because  thou  art 
lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot, 
I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Be- 
cause thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  in- 
creased with  goods,  and  have  need  of 
nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked:  I  counsel  thee 
to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire, 
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that  thou  mayest  be  rich;  and  white 
raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed, 
and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness 
do  not  appear ;  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eye -salve,  that  thou  mayest  see. 
As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chas- 
ten:   be   zealous,   therefore,  and  re- 
pent."    But  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  warning  counsel  was  ever  taken, 
and  the  prophecy  of  rejection  became 
complete ;  its  fate  being  more  severe, 
and  its  desolation  more  entire,  than 
those    of    either    of   the    other    six 
churches.     It  was  a  very  considerable 
city,  according  to  Strabo ;  but  the  fre- 
quency of  earthquakes,  to  which  this 
country  is  particularly  liable,  demo- 
lished, some  ages  after,  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  besides  many  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  at  length  obliged  those  who 
remained  to  abandon  it.     It  is  now 
only  a  heap  of  ruins,  called  by  the 
Turks  Eski-hisar,  or  the   old  castle, 
about  4  miles  from  Dingizlee,  or  Deg- 
nizlee,   as    it   is    differently   written. 
These  ruins  cover  three  or  four  small 
hills,  and  are  of  vast  circumference. 
Amongst  other  remains  are,  those  of 
an  aqueduct    over    the  river  Lycus, 
three  large  amphitheatres,  a  circus, 
and  an  arch  w  ith  an  inscription  to  the 
emperor  Vespasian. 

LASHARON.— The  king  of  this 
place  was  amongst  those  slain  by 
Joshua  (ch.  xii.) :  after  which  no  fur- 
ther mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Old, 
Testament.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  Saron,  near  Lydda,  mentioned 
Acts  ix.  35. 

LEBANON,  or  LIBANUS,  signify- 
ing ichite,  from  its  snows, — the  most 
elevated  mountain  or  mountain-chain 
in  Syria,  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its 
cedars  ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  fur- 
nished the  wood  for  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. This  mountain  is  the  centre,  or 
nucleus,  of  all  the  mountain-ridges, 
which,  from  the  north,  the  south,  and 
the  east,  converge  towards  this  point, 
which  overtops  them  all.  This  con- 
figuration of  the  mountains,  and  the 
superiority  of  Lebanon,  are  particular- 
ly striking  to  the  traveller  approach- 
ing both  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west  and  the  Desert  on  the  east. 
On  either  side,  he  first  discovers,  at  a 
great  distance,  a  clouded  ridge,  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the 
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eye  can  see;  llie  central  summits  of 
which  arc  capped  with  clouds,  or  tip- 
ped with  snow.  This  is  Lebanon,  so 
often,  referred  to  in  Holy  Writ  for  its 
streams,  its  timber,  and  its  wines ;  and 
at  the  present  day  the  seat  of  the  only 
portion  of  freedom  of  which  Syria 
can  boast. 

The  altitude  of  Lebanon  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  appears  from  the  re- 
ports of  tra\ellers  to  have  snow  on 
its  hi<;hest  eminences  all  the  year 
round.  \'olney  says,  that  it  thus  re- 
mains towards  the  north-east,  where 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  sea-winds  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Maundrell  found 
that  part  of  the  mountain  which  he 
crossed,  and  which  in  all  probability 
was  by  no  means  the  highest,  cohered 
with  deep  snow  in  the  month  of  May. 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  month  of  July,  saw- 
some  of  the  eastern  summits  of  Leba- 
non, or  Anti-Libanus,  near  Damascus, 
covered  with  snow,  notlying  in  patches, 
as  is  common  in  the  summer  season 
with  mountains  which  border  on  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  but  do 
not  quite  reach  it,  but  with  "  that  per- 
fect white,  smooth,  and  velvet-like  ap- 
pearance which  snow  only  exhibits 
when  it  is  very  deep^ — a  striking  spec- 
tacle in  such  a  climate,  where  the  be- 
holder, seeking  protection  from  a  burn- 
ing sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire."  At  the  time  this 
observation  was  made,  the  thermome- 
ter, in  an  elevated  situation  near  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  stood  at  102|°  in  the 
shade.  Sir  Frederick  Henniker  pass- 
ed over  snow  in  July ;  and  Ali  Bey 
describes  the  same  eastern  ridge  as 
covered  with  snow  in  September. 

VVe  know  little  of  the  absolute 
height,  and  less  of  the  mineralogj-,  of 
the  most  celebrated  mountains  of  the 
East.  Burckhardt  describes  licbanon 
as  composed  of  primitive  limestone ; 
but  as  he  found  fossil-shells  on  the 
summit,  it  more  probably  consists 
either  of  transition  or  momitain  lime- 
stone. If  so,  it  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  highest  pdints  at  which 
either  of  these  subst;uices  is  found. 

With  respect  to  the  height  of  this 
mountain,  as  it  does  not  apjiear  ever 
to  liave  l)ecn  measured,  the  only  rule 
to  be  applied,  is  that  derived  from  the 
line  of  perpetual  ccmgelation;  beyond 
which,  it  is  evident,  that  its  highest 
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summits  lift  themselves.  Now  this 
line,  for  the  latitude  of  Lel)anon  (.'3.'}), 
is  about  11,000  feet;  which  must  be 
the  lowest  elevation  of  its  principal 
summits :  and  as  they  rise  to  this  im- 
mense height,  with  a  steep  and  preci- 
pitous ascent,  and  in  gigantic  masses, 
they  present  to  the  tra\  eller,  ad\  anc- 
ing  towards  them  Irom  the  sea  on  one 
side,  or  the  no  less  unbroken  flatness 
of  the  Desert  on  the  other,  a  scene  of 
great  majesty  and  grandeur.  The 
mountains  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of 
Lelxuion,  extend  into  Judiea;  and 
even  \ery  near  Jerusalem  are  so  lofty, 
as  to  alford  a  conservatory  for  the  snow 
sometimes  for  several  days  together  in 
the  w  inter  months.  From  hence  they 
stretch,  with  larious  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion, into  Arabia. 

Of  the  noble  cedars  which  once 
adorned  the  upper  parts  of  this  moun- 
tain but  few  now  remain,  and  those 
much  decayed.  Burckhardt,  who  cross- 
ed mount  Libaims  in  1810,  counted 
about  36  large  ones,  50  of  middle  size, 
and  about  300  smaller  and  young  ones : 
but  more  might  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  mountain.  The  wine,  especially 
that  made  about  the  convent  of  C'ano- 
bin,  still  preserves  its  ancient  cele- 
brity ;  and  is  reported  by  travellers, 
more  particularly  by  Rauwolfl",  Le 
Bniyn,  and  De  la  Roque,  to  be  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind  for  flavour  and 
fragrance. 

The  rains  which  fall  in  the  lower 
regions  of  Lebanon,  and  the  melting 
of  the  snow  in  the  upper  ones,  furnish 
an  abundance  of  perennial  streams; 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Solomon. — 
Song  iv.  15. 

On  the  declivities  of  the  mountain 
grew  the  vines  which  furnished  the 
rich  and  fragant  wine  which  IFosea 
celebrated  (ch.  xiv.  7),  and  which  may 
still  be  obtained  by  proper  culture. 

The  snow  of  Lebanon  was  jirol^ably 
transported  to  a  distance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  wine  and  other  liquors. 
Solomon  speaks  of  the  cold  of  snow  in 
the  time  of  harvest  ( I'rov.  xxv.  1 3) ; 
which  could  be  obtained  no  where  in 
Juda'a  nearer  than  I-ebanon.  / 

The  grandeur  and  the  productions 
of  Lebanon  liavc  furnished  Isaiah  with 
.some  beautiful  poetical  figures:  and 
.so  earnest  was  the  desire  of  Moses  to 
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see  this  "  goodly  mountain,"  that  he 
prayed  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
behold  it.  But  his  desire  was  gratified 
only  with  a  very  distant  view  of  it  from 
the"  top  of  Pisgah. — Deut.  iii.  25 — 27. 

LEBONAH,  a  place  mentioned  in 
Judges  xxi.  19,  as  situated  between 
Bethel  and  Sechem;  where,  on  a 
moimtain,  still  stands  a  village  of 
this  name. 

LEHABIM.    See  Lubim. 

LIBNAH,  a  city  taken  by  Joshua 
next  after  Makkedah  (,fosh.  x.  29,  30), 
and  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  having 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  taken  many  of 
the  fenced  cities,  was  besieging  this 
place  when  his  army  was  smitten  by 
God,  and  185,000  died  in  one  night; 
which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his 
own  country. — 2  Kings  xix. 

In  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  king  of 
Judah,  Libnah  re\'olted  from  him.  (2 
Kings  viii.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.)  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  revolt  of  this 
citv  having  happened  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  the  Edomites,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  ano- 
ther city  of  the  same  name  situated  in 
that  country ;  a  supposition  which  has 
led  to  an  error  noticed  when  treating 
of  the  Journeys  of  the  Israelites.  But 
such  a  conjecture  is  imnecessary  and 
improbable.  Libnah  of  Judah  rebel- 
led because  it  refused  to  admit  the 
idolatries  of  Jehoram;  and  it  is  not 
said  in  either  of  the  passages  in 
which  this  act  is  recorded,  as  of  Edom, 
that  it  continued  to  revolt  unto  this 
day.  It  may  be  inferred,  either  that 
it  was  speedily  reduced  to  subjection, 
or  that,  on  the  return  of  the  true  wor- 
ship, it  returned  spontaneously  to  its 
civil  and  spiritual  allegiance. 

Libnah  was  one  of  the  Levitical 
cities  ;  and  existed  as  a  village  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom. 

LIBYA. — This  name,  in  its  largest 
sense,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
note the  whole  of  Africa.  But  Libya 
Proper,  or  the  Libya  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament— the  country  of  the  Lubims  of 
the  Old — was  a  large  coimtry  lying 
along  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west 
of  Egypt.  It  was  called  Peutapolitana 
Begio  by  Pliny,  from  its  five  chief 
cities,  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptolemais, 
Apollonia,  and  Cyreue;  and  Libya 
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Cyrenaica  by  Ptolemy,  from  Cyrcne, 
its  capital. 

Libya  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
peopled  by,  and  to  have  derived  its 
name  from,  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim. 
These,  its  earlier  inliabitants,  appear, 
in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
have  consisted  of  wandering  tribes, 
who  were  sometimes  in  alliance  with 
Egypt,  and  at  others  with  the  Ethio- 

f)ians  of  Arabia ;  as  they  are  said  to 
lave  assisted  both  Shishak  and  Zerah 
in  their  expeditions  into  Judaja.  (2 
Chron.  xii.,  xiv.,&xvi.)  They  were  for 
a  time  sufficiently  powerful  to  main- 
tain a  war  with  the  Carthagenians ; 
by  whom  they  were  in  the  end  en- 
tirely overcome.  Since  that  period, 
Libya,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
East,  has  successively  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Sara- 
cens, and  Turks. 

The  city  Cyrene,  built  by  a  Grecian 
colony,  was  the  capital  of  this  country : 
in  which,  and  other  parts,  dwelt  many 
Jews,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  together  with 
those  dispersed  among  other  nations ; 
and  are  called  by  St.  Luke,  "  dwellers 
in  the  parts  of  I/ibya  about  Cyrene." — 
Acts  ii.  10. 

LUBIM,  or  LUBIMS— supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Lehabim — the 
descendants  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Miz- 
raim,  who  settled  in  that  maritime 
region  of  Africa,  on  the  west  of  Egypt, 
which  from  them  obtained  the  name 
of  Libya.  The  Lubims  are  mentioned 
in  2  Chron.  xii.  3,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians  of 
Africa;  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  8,  with  the 
Ethiopians  of  Arabia ;  in  Dan.  xi.  43, 
with  those  of  Africa;  and  in  Nahum 
iii.  9,  with  Phut,  whose  settlement  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  west  of 
that  of  Lehabim,in  the  modernBarbary. 

LUDIM. — ^There  were  two  Luds :  the 
one,  the  son  of  Shem,  from  whom  the 
Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  are  supposed 
to  have  sprung;  and  the  other,  the 
son  of  Mizraim,  whose  residence  was 
m  Africa.  The  descendants  of  the  lat- 
ter only  are  mentioned  in  Scriptiu'e: 
they  are  joined  by  Isaiah  (ch.  Ixvi.  19) 
with  Pul,  whose  settlement  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  the  island 
Philoe,  near  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile;  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi.  9),  with 
the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans ;  by  Eze- 
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kiel  (ch.  xxvii.  10),  with  Phut,  as  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  Tyre,  and  (ch. 
XXX.  5)  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Li- 
byans— all  plainly  denoting;  their  Afri- 
can position;  but  in  what  particular 
part  of  that  continent  this  position 
was,  is  not  known.  Bochart  uses  no 
less  than  ten  arpfuinents  to  shew  that 
they  were  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia; 
scarcely  one  of  which,  says  Michaelis 
(in  his  Spicilegium  Geographia;  He- 
brajorum  Extertc),  is  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion. ITie  latter  author  conjectures 
them  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
western  parts  of  Africa.  Wherever 
they  were  (and  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  far  removed  from  Palestine),  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  within 
reach  of  a  maritime  communication 
with  the  Tyrians ;  by  whom  they  were 
hired  to  defend  their  city,  or  to  serve 
in  their  wars.  All  further  inquiry 
seems  fruitless. 

LYCAONIA,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  accounted  a  part  of  Cappado- 
cia ;  having  Pisidia  on  the  west,  and 
Cilicia  on  the  south.  In  it  were  the 
cities  of  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
mentioned  in  the  travels  of  8t.  Paul. 
Tlie  former  was  the  capital;  and  the 
country  itself  at  that  time  a  Roman 
V  province.  The  "  speech  of  Lycaonia," 
mentioned  Acts  xiv.  11 ,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  intermin- 
gled with  many  Syriac  words. 

LYCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  Phrygia  on  the  north,  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  south,  and  Caria  on  the  west. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  a  peninsula  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Lycia  derived  its 
name  from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
who  settled  here.  It  was  conquered 
by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  and  pass- 
ed with  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.  It  afterwards,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  formed  part  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empii'c,  under  Alexander; 
then  of  that  of  the  Seleucida^  his  suc- 
cessors in  those  countries ;  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  was  reduced  to 
the  state  of  a  Roman  province.  MvTa, 
at  which  St.  Paul  touched  in  his  way 
to  Italy  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  was  the  capital. 
'ITie  Lycians  were  celebrated  for  their 
just  and  peaceable  character;  while 
the  maritime  regions  on  each  side 
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of  them    were    addicted    to    piracy. 

LYDDA,  called  Diospolis  by  the 
Greeks,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  It  was 
also  called  the  city  of  St.  (ieorge  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  on  account 
of  its  having  been  the  supposed  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  and  burial  of  that 
saint.  Josephus  terms  it  a  large  vil- 
lage, scarcely  inferior  to  a  city  in  mag- 
nitude. Here  St.  Peter  healed  Eneas 
of  a  paralytic  complaint.  (Acts  ix.  32 — 
34.)  Here,  also,  a  church  was  built  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  and  the  city 
afterwards  erected  into  a  bishoprick. 

Volney,  describing  this  town,  says, 
that  a  place  lately  ravaged  by  fire  and 
sword  would  have  precisely  tlie  same 
appearance ;  and  that,  from  the  huts 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  palace  of  the 
Aga,  is  one  vast  heap  of  rvibl)ish  and 
ruins.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
weekly  market  held  here;  and  the 
Christian  residents  shew  the  ruins  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  many 
spots  where  tradition  says  that  Apos- 
tle preached,  prayed,  <^c. 

LYDIA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  1/ud,  the  son  of  Shcm; 
having,  in  its  original  dimensions, 
Mysia  on  the  north,  Phrygia  on 
the  east,  Caria  on  the  south,  and 
the  Egean  Sea  on  the  west.  Rut  a 
colony  of  lonians  from  Greece  having, 
about  900  years  before  the  Christian 
sera,  obtained  possession  of  the  coast, 
occasioned  that  part  subsequently  to 
be  called  Ionia.  All  of  these  coim- 
tries  were,  however,  in  the  prosperous 
ages  of  Lydia,  subjugated  by  her  kings ; 
who  extended  their  conquests  from 
the  sea  on  the  west  to  the  river  Halys 
on  the  east.  Such  was  the  extent  of 
this  kingdom  under  its  celebrated  king 
Croesus ;  who  was  considered  to  be  llie 
richest  sovereign  at  that  time  in  the 
world,  and  who  led  an  army  of  4'2t),O00 
foot  and  60,000  horse  against  ( 'yrus, 
king  of  Persia,  by  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  w  calth  and  this  vast  force, 
he  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom 
transferred  to  the  I'ersians.  \Vhen 
taken  prisoner,  Crasus,  according  to 
the  vengeful  cruelties  of  those  times, 
was  condemned  by  Cyrus  to  be  bunit 
alive ;  and,  when  fastened  to  the  pile, 
was  heard  to  exclaim  with  great  em- 
phasis the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  in- 
quired the   reason   of  this   singular 
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exclamation  at  such  a  time ;  and  the 
unfortunate  monarch  relating  a  con- 
versation which  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Grecian  sage  on  the  insta- 
bility of  human  happiness,  Cyrus  was 
sufficiently  moved  to  order  the  release 
of  his  captive ;  whom  he  retained  af- 
terwards as  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends. 

Lydia,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchy  by  Alexander,  formed 
part  of  the  empire  of  his  successors, 
the  SeleucidaB ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
travels  of  the  Apostles,  was  a  pro\'iuce 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Sardis  was 
the  capital. 


LYSTRA,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia 
Minor;  to  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
fled  from  the  danger  which  threaten- 
ed them  at  Iconium.  (Actsxiv.)  Here, 
St  Paul  having  miraculously  cured  a 
cripple,  they  were  both  adored  as  gods ; 
but  upon  the  instigation  of  the  Jews, 
who  followed  them  from  Antioch  and 
Iconium,  Paul  was  stoned,  and  left  for 
dead ;  though  it  pleased  God  to  restore 
him  unhurt  to  his  labours.  This  city 
is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Timo- 
thy, to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  two  of 
his  epistles. 


MAC 

MaACHAH,  a  city  and  kingdom  so 
called,  but  of  small  extent,  situated 
under  mount  Libanus,  near  the  head 
of  the  Jordan ;  which,  with  another 
petty  kingdom  called  Geshur  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3),  was  given  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  east  of  that  river,  who, 
however,  did  not  drive  out  the  inha- 
bitants. (Josh.xiii.)  Both  kingdoms 
were  probably  tributary  to  the  more 
powerful  one  of  Zobah ;  and  Maachah 
is  said  to  have  furnished  1000  men  to 
the  confederacy  of  the  Syrians  and 
Ammonites  against  David — a  small 
contingent,  which  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  diminutive  size  of  the 
state  which  sent  it. 

MACCABEES,  a  name  applied  in 
a  particular  manner  to  the  family  of 
Mattathias,  who  fought  so  courageous- 
ly, and  suffered  so  much,  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  religion  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  in  a 
more  extended  sense  the  name  em- 
braces all  who  fought  or  suffered  in 
the  same  cause  under  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian kings,  whether  of  Syria  or  Egypt. 
The  name  has  its  origin  in  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  motto  adopted  by  Judas 
Maccabffius,  and  placed  on  his  stand- 
ard. The  motto  was,  3Ii  Camo-ka 
Baelim  Jehovah — "  Who  is  like  unto 
thee  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah !"  The 
initial  letters,  in  which  only  the  motto 
was  written,  having  in  the  Hebrew 
sound  that  of  Maccabi,  hence  all  those 
who  fought  under  this  standard  were 
called  Maccabees;  which  name  was 
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afterwards  applied,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  all  engaged  in  the  same 
cause  in  other  places,  and  even  in  an- 
tecedent times :  as,for  instance,  to  those 
who  suffered  under  Ptolemy Philopater, 
at  Alexandria,  50  years  before,  and  to 
Eleazar,  and  the  mother  and  her  seven 
sons,  martyred  the  year  before  the 
standard  of  the  Maccabees  was  raised. 
The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  so 
called  from  their  giving  a  history  of 
Judas  MaccabiEus  and  his  brethren  ; 
and  are  both  admitted  into  the  canon 
of  Scripture  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  first  book  is  esteemed  an  authen- 
tic and  valuable  history ;  of  which  Dr. 
Prideaux  observes,  that  it  comes  near- 
est to  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
sacred  historical  writings  of  any  ex- 
tant. It  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death 
of  Simon — a  period  of  about  34  years ; 
and  was  written  originally  in  the  Chal- 
dee  language  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect, 
which  was  the  language  spoken  in 
Judaea  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in 
which  language  it  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Jerom.  The  title  which  it  then 
bore  was,  Sharhet  Sar  Bene  El — The 
Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  of 
God — a  title  which  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  Judas.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Chaldee  into  the  Greek,  and 
from  thence  into  Latin:  the  English 
version  is  made  from  the  Greek,  'llie 
author  of  this  book  is  not  certainly 
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known;  but  it  is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  to  have  been  written  by 
Joliu  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon, 
who  was  prince  and  hi>ifh-pricst  of  the 
Jews  near  30  years,  and  who  bej^an 
his  government  at  the  time  where 
this  history  ends. 

The  second  book  of  the  Maccabees 
consists  of  several  pieces  compiled 
together  by  an  unknown  author;  but 
is  generally  ascribed  to  some  Helle- 
nist Jew  of  Alexandria.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Greek  ;  from  whence  our  Eng- 
lish translation  is  made.  It  professes 
to  lie  an  abridgement  of  a  history  of 
the  Maccal)ecs,  written  in  five  books, 
by  one  Jason,  a  Hellenist  Jew  of  Cy- 
renc,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  introduc- 
tion, and  two  epistles  sent  from  the 
Jews  of  Jeinisalem  to  their  brethren 
of  Alexandria,  both  of  which  are  con- 
fessedly spurious.  The  whole  of  this 
second  book  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
first  in  accuracy  and  excellence  :  it  is, 
indeed,  a  compilation  of  inconsisten- 
cies and  absurdities;  yet  it  is  from 
this  book  (ch.  xii.  4.3 — 45)  that  the 
Romanists  derive  the  principal  sup- 
port to  their  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

Besides  these  two  books,  there  are 
two  others  extant,  called  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
third,  which,  in  regard  to  its  subject 
and  the  order  of  time,  should  be  call- 
ed the  first,  as  the  events  which  it  re- 
cords took  place  before  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  properly  speaking,  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  account  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptolemy  I'hilojiater  against 
the  Jews  in  I'-gypt.  It  cont^iius  many 
fables  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  lie  doubted  but 
that  the  groundwork  of  it  is  tnie,  and 
that  it  deserves  a  place  amongst  the 
chronicles  of  the  times  much  better 
than  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees. It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  and  in 
most  of  the  ancient  Ms>.  copies  of  the 
Greek  .Septuagiut. 

What  is  called  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Maccabees  consists  of  Josephus's 
history  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered 
luider  Antiochus  I'lpiphanes.  It  is 
found  under  this  name  in  some  MS. 
Greek  Bibles. 

MACEDONIA,  a  country  of  Greece, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Caranus, 
a  native  of  Argos,  about  H14  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  Macedonians  were 
a  warlike  people  ;  but  do  not  appear 
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to  have  Uikcn  any  part  on  the  great 
military  theatre  of  the  world,  or  to 
have  exceeded  their  ancient  limits, 
till  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander, 
conquered  Epirus  and  Thrace,  and 
added  them  to  his  kingdom:  after 
which,  Alexander  himself  commenced 
that  series  of  conquests  which,  in  a 
few  years,  made  him  master  of  the 
world;  and,  by  overturning  the  Per- 
sian empire,  formed  the  third  univer- 
Sid  monarchy. 

Alexander,  with  his  Macedonians, 
were  represented  in  the  dream  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dan.  vii.  (i)  by  a  leopard 
with  four  wings  and  four  heads:  the 
leopard  with  its  four  wings,  denoted 
the  swiftness  of  their  conquests  ;  and 
the  four  heads,  the  four  kingdoms 
into  which  the  empire  acquired  by 
those  conquests  was  di\ided  at  the 
death  of  Alexander.  I'he  same  people, 
and  the  same  power,  were  prefigured 
to  Daniel  (ch.  >iii.  5)  under  the  type 
of  a  he-goal,  who  "  came  from  the 
west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  touched  not  the  ground ;  aud  the 
goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his 
eyes" — which  the  angel  (jabriel  thus 
iuteri-)rets :  "  The  rough  goat  is  the 
king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  honi 
that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first 
king:"  that  is,  the  first  king  of  this 
Grecian  empire  in  its  greatest  extent, 
which  was  Alexander.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Macedonians,  which  ex- 
ceeded every  thing  of  the  kind  in 
history,  is  here  again  aptly  typilied 
by  a  swift  and  bounding  animal,  that 
"  touched  not  the  ground."  "  And  he 
came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns, 
which  I  had  seen  standing  before 
the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the 
fury  of  liis  power.  And  I  saw  him 
close  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved 
with  choler  against  him,  and  smote 
the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns ;  and 
there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to 
stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him 
down  to  the  ground,  and  st;imped  up- 
on him:  and  there  was  none  that 
could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand." 
The  ram  with  the  two  horns  was  the 
Mcdo- Persian  empire,  or  second  uni- 
versal monarchy ;  which  was  over- 
thrown by  Alexander.  "Therefore  the 
he-goat  waxed  very  great :  and  w  hen 
he  was  strong,  the  great  honi  was  liro- 
ken ;    and  lor  it  came  up  four  notable 
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ones,  toward  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven"-— which  is  thus  interpreted  by 
the  angel:  "  Now  that  (the  first  horn 
or  king)  being  broken,  whereas  four 
stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall 
stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power."  The  empire  of  Alexander 
continued  entire  till  his  death ;  when 
it  was  broken  and  parted  into  four 
kingdoms,  "  toward  the  four  winds  of 
heaven."  Cassander  had  Macedonand 
Greece,  in  the  west;  Lysimachus, 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  the  northern 
countries ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt,  and  the 
coimtries  in  the  south  ;  and  Seleucus, 
Syria,  and  the  East.  Thus  four  king- 
doms stood  up  out  of  the  nation,  but 
not  in  his  power.  The  kings  were 
Greeks,  but  not  of  Alexander's  own 
family ;  and  thus  divided,  the  strength 
of  the  empire  also  was  broken.  These 
prophecies  were  shewn  to  Alexander 
at  Jerusalem;  who  was  satisfied  of 
their  application  to  himself. 

Bishop  Newton  says,  that  "  A  goat 
is  very  properly  made  the  tj'pe  of  the 
Grecian  or  Macedonian  empire,  be- 
cause the  Macedonians  at  first,  about 
200  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
minated the  JEgeadce,  or  the  goat's  peo- 
ple. And  upon  this  occasion,  as  hea- 
then authors  report,  Caranus,  their  first 
king,  going  with  a  great  multitude  of 
Greeks  to  seek  new  habitations  in 
Macedonia,  was  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  take  the  goats  for  his  guides 
to  empire:  and  afterwards  seeing  a 
herd  of  goats  flying  from  a  violent 
storm,  he  followed  them  to  Edessa, 
and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
made  the  goats  his  ensigns  or  stand- 
ards, and  called  the  city  ^gete,  or  tfie 
goats^  totvn,  and  the  people  ^geada,  or 
the  goats'  people.  This  observation  (says 
Bishop  Newton)  is  owing  to  the  most 
excellent  Mr.  Mede :  and  to  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  city  ^gea3,  or  iEgae, 
was  the  usual  burying-place  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  It  is  also  very  re- 
markable, that  Alexander's  son  by  Rox- 
ana  was  named  Alexander  j3Sgus,  or 
tJte  son  of  the  goat;  and  some  of  Alex- 
der's  successors  are  represented  on 
their  coins  with  goat's  horns." 

This  remarkable  prophecy  respect- 
ing the  Macedonian  empire,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  which  is  again 
repeated  in  the  11th,  concludes  by 
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predicting  another  desolating  power, 
which  shovdd  arise  out  of  the  four 
Grecian  kingdoms.  "  And  out  of  one 
of  them  came  forth  a  little  horn,  which 
waxed  exceeding  great,  toward  the 
south,  and  toward  the  east,  and  to- 
ward the  pleasant  land,"  &c.  This 
prophecy  is  understood  by  Josephus 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Sy- 
ria, the  greatest  of  the  enemies  and 
persecutors  of  the  Jews.  It  is  also  so 
understood  by  most  of  the  ancient 
fathers  ;  but  as  there  are  parts  of  the 
prophecy  which  cannot  possibly  be 
made  to  correspond  with  this  king,  it 
was  further  supposed  to  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Antichrist,  of  w  hom  Antiochus 
was  a  type.  Bishop  Newton  interprets 
it  of  the  Roman  empire  prolonged  un- 
der the  Popes :  but,  not  to  name  other 
objections  to  this  scheme,  the  Roman 
empire  cannot  possibly  be  made  to 
arise,  as  the  little  horn  of  the  he-goat 
was  to  do,  out  of  one  of  the  four  king- 
doms of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
Mr.  Faber,  by  an  erudite  and  most 
convincing  train  of  argument,  proves 
this  horn  to  be  the  Mohammedan  pow- 
er ;  which  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  as  the  little  horn  of 
the  fourth  beast,  or  Papal  Apostasy, 
did  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  may  be  said,  that  neither  did 
Mohammedism  arise  in  either  of  the 
four  Macedonian  kingdoms ;  but  it  is- 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of 
the  prophecy  to  assert,  that  it  "  came 
forth"  from  that  division  in  which  it 
first  grew,  and  prospered,  and  became 
a  mighty  power.  It  commenced,  in- 
deed, in  Arabia;  which  was  without 
the  pale  of  either  of  the  four  king- 
doms, as  it  was  of  all  the  ancient 
monarchies;  but  it  was  by  compara- 
tively small  beginnings.  It  was  in  the 
heart  of  one,  and  the  principal  of  these 
kingdoms,  in  Syria,  that  it  was  first 
displayed  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Here  its  character  and  its  pretensions 
were  first  unfolded ;  here  w  ere  its  first 
successes;  and  from  hence  it  spread 
over  all  the  East. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  continued 
till  the  year  168  B.C.,  when  Perseus, 
the  last  king,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
man general  Paulus  /Emilius,  and  his 
kingdom  made  a  province  of  thcRoman 
empire ;  in  which  state  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  when  St.  Paul 
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was  called  by  a  vision  to  visit  it.  (Acts 
xvi.  9.)  Thessalnnira  was  tLen  the 
capital  city  ;  but  the  pro\  ince  appears 
to  have  been  further  sul)clivi(led  into 
four  parts  or  sections,  each  with  its 
chief  city  or  capit;il.     See  Philippi. 

MAC'PEl-AH. — Some  portion  of  the 
country  "  before,"  or  adjoining  to, 
Mamre  or  Hebron,  appears  to  have 
been  thus  denominated:  in  which 
were  the  field  and  ca\e  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite,  wliich  Abraham  purchased  for 
a  buryinn'-place  for  his  wife  Sarah 
(Gen.  xxiii.) ;  and  where  he  himself, 
with  otliers  of  his  family,  were  after- 
wards inteiTcd.     Sec  Heuuon. 

Macjielah  was  probably  a  name 
pivcn  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  same 
plain  of  iMamre,  in  wliich  Abraham 
dwelt  after  liis  return  from  Egj'pt: 
where  he  built  an  altar  to  God ;  -where 
the  promise  of  oSspringfrom  his  wife 
Sai'ah  was  made  to  him ;  and  w  here  it 
is  very  natural  that  he  should  seek  a 
sepulchre. 

MAGDALA,  a  city  on  the  west  side 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  near  Dalmanutha: 
Jesus,  after  the  miracle  of  the  seven 
loaves,  being  said  by  St.  Matthew  (ch. 
XV.  39)  to  have  gone  by  ship  to  the 
coasts  of  Magdala ;  and  by  St.  Mark 
(ch.  viii.  10),  to  "  the  parts  of  Dal- 
manutha." 

Mr.  Buckingham  came  to  a  small 
village  in  this  situation  called  Migdal, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  beneath 
a  range  of  high  cliffs,  in  which  small 
grottoes  are  seen,  with  the  remains  of 
an  old  square  tower,  and  some  larger 
buildings,  of  rude  construction,  appa- 
rently of  gieat  antiquity.  Migdol  im- 
plies a  tower,  or  fortress ;  and  this 
place,  from  having  this  name  particu- 
larly applied  to  it,  was  doubtless,  like 
the  Egyptian  Migdol,  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  site  of  the  Migdal  of  the 
Naphtalites,  as  well  as  the  Magdala 
of  the  New  Testament 

MAGOG.     See  Gog. 

MAHANAIM,  a  city  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  between  mount  (iilead  and 
tlie  river  Jabbok,  near  the  latter.  I  ts 
name,  implying  tiro  hosts,  or  camps,  is 
derived  from  the  angels,  perhaps  in 
two  compcanies,  which  .facob  saw  on 
this  spot  after  ])arting  witli  l,aban. 
(Gen.  xxxii.2.)  ft  was  made  choice  of, 
probablv  on  account  of  its  strength, 


liy  Aimer,  for  the  royal  seat  of  Ish- 
l)oshcth,  the  son  of  Saul,  during  the 
war  l)etwcen  liim  and  David.  (2  Sam. 
ii.  S.)  And,  no  doubt  for  the  same  rea- 
son, it  was  chosen  by  David  as  his 
residence  during  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom. — 2  Sam.  xvii.  24. 

MAKKI'.DAH,  a  city  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whidi  was  the  cave  in 
which  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Jannuth,  I-achish,  and  J'lglon, 
who  had  confederated  to  attack  the 
(iibconites,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  made  peace  with  Joshua,  took 
shelter  after  their  total  defeat;  and 
w  here  they  were  afterwards  found  and 
slain  when  the  city  was  taken,  ft  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

MAMRE,  the  same  as  Hebron.  In 
Gen.  xxiii.  19,  it  is  said,  that  "  Abra- 
ham buried  Sarali  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Macpclah,  before  Mamre :  the 
same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 
And  in  ch.  xxxv.  27,  it  is  said,  that 
"  Jacob  came  unto  isaac  his  father, 
unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arba, 
which  is  Hebron."  The  city  probably 
derived  its  name  from  that  Mamre 
who  joined  Abraham  in  the  pursuit 
of  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  rescue  of 
Lot. — Gen.  xiv. 

MAMRE,  Plain  of:  a  plain  near 
Mamre,  or  Hebron,  said  to  be  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town. 
Here  Abraham  dwelt  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Lot;  here  he  recei\  ed  a  pro- 
mise from  God  himself  of  the  lana,  in 
wliich  he  was  then  a  stranger,  for  his 
posterity ;  here  he  enterUiined  the 
angels  xnider  an  oak,  and  received  a 
second  promise  of  a  son  in  his  old 
age ;  and  here  he  purchased  a  bury- 
ing-place  for  Sarah,  wliich  scned  also 
as  a  sepulchre  for  himself  and  the 
rest  of  his  family. 

Sozomen,  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, says,  that  the  oak  of  Mamre  was 
standing  300  years  after  our  Sa\  iour. 
That  an  oak  might  have  stood  near 
the  same  spot  is  very  probable ;  but 
that  the  same  identical  tree  should 
have  withstood  the  assaults  of  more 
than  2000  years,  will  scarcely  be 
believed. 

MAON,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  .Fudah, 
not  far,  as  it  seems,  from  Carmel,  as 
it  is  said  of  NabiJ  (I  Sam.  xxv.  2)  that 
"  there  was  a  man  in  Maon,  whose 
possessions  were  in  Carmel."  Into  a 
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wilderness  adjoining  this  town,  David 
withdrew  from  that  of  Ziph,  at  the 
time  that  he  was  obliged  to  shift  his 
retreat  from  place  to  place,  to  evade 
the  pursuit  of  the  implacable  Saul. — 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  25. 

MARAH,  Waters  of:  certain  bitter 
waters  which  the  Israelites  arrived  at, 
after  having  journeyed  three  days  in 
the  wilderness  from  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  was  the  only  water 
which  the  place  afforded — a  common 
thing  enough  in  these  deserts ;  but  it 
was  miraculously  made  sweet  for  the 
use  of  the  Israelites,  by  throwing  into 
it  the  wood  of  a  tree  which  God  point- 
ed out  to  Moses  for  that  purpose. 
Bruce  says,  that  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  place 
called  Korondel,  is  a  spring  of  brack- 
ish or  bitter  water,  which,  according 
to  a  tradition  of  the  natives,  is  the 
same  with  the  water  of  Marah.  But 
Burckhardt  thinks  the  well  of  How- 
ara  to  be  that  of  Marah ;  and  Wady 
Gharendel,  with  its  wells  and  date- 
trees,  to  be  that  of  Elim:  which  both 
accord  with  the  required  distances, 
and  are  also  in  the  road  which  the  tra- 
veller must  necessarily  pursue  in  his 
route  towards  mount  Sinai. 

MEDEBA,  a  city  which  was  taken 
from  the  Moabites  by  the  Amoriles 
(Numb.  xxi.  30) ;  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Moses,  and  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben.  But  it  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ammonites,  and  here 
that  people,  under  their  king  Hanun, 
together  with  the  Syrians,  were  de- 
feated by  David  and  Joab.  (1  Chron. 
xix.)  Medeba,  now  in  ruins,  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name;  and  is  situ- 
ated on  a  round  hill  a  few  miles  south- 
east of  Heshbon.  The  ruins  are  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  as  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference ;  but  not  a  sin- 
gle edifice  remains  perfect. 

MEDIA,  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Assyria,  between 
Elam,  or  Persia,  on  the  south,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  the  north ;  and  occu- 
pying that  portion  of  country  which, 
m  the  present  division  of  the  Persian 
empire,  includes  the  provinces  of  Azer- 
bijan,  Ghilan,  Mazenderan,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Irak.  Its  ancient 
inhabitants  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  Madai,  the  third 
son  of  Japheth,  who,  in  the  Hebrew 
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text,  is  always  put  for  the  country  of 
the  Medes. 

Media  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
state  of  a  province  of  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  until  the  reign  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  when  Arbaces,  the  governor,  in 
conjunction  with  Belesis,  governor  of 
Babylon,  overthrew  that  empire,  and 
divided  it  between  them :  from  which 
period,  Arbaces,  who  in  Scripture  is 
called  Tiglath-Pileser,  ruled  over  As- 
syria and  Media  conjointly ;  so  that 
Media,  although  she  had  changed 
masters,  had  not  materially  altered 
her  condition,  as  she  was  still  subject 
to  a  king  whose  residence  was  at  Nine- 
veh, the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
This  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  in  Scripture 
is  called  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  the 
land  of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Pekah, 
and  carried  away  the  inhabitants  east 
of  Jordan,  and  those  of  Galilee,  cap- 
tive, and  placed  them  in  Media  (2 
Kings  XV.  29;  1  Chron.  v.  26) — a  proof 
that  Tiglath-Pileser  was  sovereign  of 
both  countries ;  as  was  his  son  Salma- 
neser,  who  completed  what  his  father 
had  begun,  by  reducing  Samaria,  and 
transplanting  the  rest  of  Israel  into 
the  same  country. — 2  Kings  xvii.  6, 
and  xviii.  9 — 11. 

Matters  stood  thus,  until  a  fresh  re- 
volt, in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  the 
son  of  Salmaneser,  separated  Media 
entirely  from  Assyria.  The  Medes 
taking  advantage  of  the  low  condition 
of  that  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his 
army  in  Judaea,  declared  themselves 
independent  of  that  country;  and  af- 
ter trying,  for  one  year,  the  rare  expe- 
riment, in  those  days,  of  a  democrati- 
calform  of  government,  elected  Dejoces 
for  their  king.  This  prince,  the  first 
independent  king  of  Media,  but  the 
fourth  from  Arbaces,  the  king  of  Nine- 
veh and  Media  united,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Ecbatana :  altho' 
it  is  probable  that  a  city  of  less  note 
existed  there  before,  as  Diodorus  as- 
serts, that  Arbaces  carried  hither  the 
riches  he  obtained  at  the  capture  of 
Nineveh  40  years  before  ;  and  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  Dejoces  built  "  those 
strong  and  magnificent  walls  which 
now  go  under  the  name  of  Ecbatana:" 
the  rest  of  the  city,  some  part  at  least 
of  which  might  have  stood  there  be- 
fore, being  without  these  walls,  which 
formed  a  distinct  castle  or  fortress, 
and  enclosed  the  palace. 
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Dejoces  reigned  53  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  where  also  he  is  said  to  have 
built  Ecbatana.  But  the  original  im- 
plies that  he  added  to  it,  or  strength- 
ened it,  rather  than  built  it;  which  is 
more  consistent  with  the  profane  ac- 
counts, which  place  the  building  of 
Ecbatana  much  higher. 

It  was  against  this  Dejoces,  or  the 
Arphaxad  of  Judith,  that  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  or  Saosduchinus,  king  of  As- 
syria, made  the  celebrated  expedition 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  that 
book.  This  monarch,  in  the  12th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  656  years  before 
C'hrist,  being  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  East,  and  jealous  of 
the  rival  power  of  Media,  summoned 
his  tributaries  and  allies,  from  Persia 
to  Egypt,  to  his  assistance  ;  from  most 
of  whom  he  received  a  contemptuous 
refusal.  He  invaded  Media,  however, 
and  came  to  a  battle  with  Dejoces  in 
the  plains  of  Ragau ;  where  he  entire- 
ly defeated  the  Medes ;  took  and  plun- 
dered the  capital  Ecbatana,  and  many 
other  cities;  and  killed  Dejoces  him- 
self: after  which  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Nineveh,  and,  elated  with 
his  success,  "  banqueted  both  he  and 
his  army  a  hundred  and  twenty  days." 

In  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  enraged  at  those  nations 
who  had  refused  to  assist  him  in  his 
Median  war,  and  not  having  had  per- 
haps till  then  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity of  executing  the  purpose  which, 
during  the  lapse  of  six  years,  he  had 
not  lost  sight  of,  resolved  to  "  avenge 
himself  on  all  the  earth ;"  particular- 
ly on  Egypt,  Judisa,  and  the  countries 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  who  appear 
most  of  all  to  have  offended  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  in  his  impious 
pride  decreed  to  destroy  all  flesh  that 
did  not  obey  the  commandment  of  his 
mouth,  he  sent  Holofemes  with  an 
army  of  120,000  foot  and  12,000  horse 
into  the  west;  who,  having  speedily 
reduced  all  Syria,  with  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  entered  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  laid  siege  to  Bethulia.  How 
Holofemes  was  killed,  and  his  array 
overthrown  at  this  place,  by  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Jews  and  the  stratagem  of 
Judith,  are  well  known. 

That  Arphaxad  in  the  book  of  Judith 
was  Dejoces,  and  Nabuchodonosor 
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Saosduchinu.s,  Dr.  Prideaux  proves  by 
the  following  arguments:  "  Arphaxad 
is  said  to  be  that  king  of  Media  who 
was  the  founder  of  Ecbatana,  which 
all  other  writers  agree  to  have  been 
Dejoces.  And  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  year  of  Saosduchinus  exactly 
agreeth  with  the  last  year  of  Dejoces, 
when  this  battle  of  llagau  is  said  to 
have  been  fought.  And  there  are 
several  particulars  in  that  history, 
which  make  it  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  other  times.  For  it  was  while 
Nineveh  was  the  metropolisof  the  As- 
syrian empire  ;  it  was  while  the  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Cilicians, 
and  Egyptians  were  subject  to  them; 
it  was  while  the  Median  empire  was  in 
being,  and  not  long  after  the  building 
of  Ecbatana:  none  of  which  could  be 
after  the  captivity  of  Judah,  where 
some  would  place  this  history.  For 
before  that  time  Nineveh  had  been 
long  destroyed,  and  both  the  Assyrian 
and  Median  empires  had  been  wholly 
extinguished,  and  the  Persians,  in- 
stead of  being  subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
had  made  themselves  lords  over  them, 
and  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
East,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river 
Indus.  For  so  far  they  had  extended 
and  established  their  empire,  before 
the  Jews  were  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  settled  again  in 
their  own  country.  And  therefore  we 
must  go  much  higher  than  the  times 
after  that  captivity  to  find  a  proper 
scene  for  the  matters  in  that  book  re- 
lated, and  it  can  be  no  where  laid  more 
agreeably  both  with  Scripture  and 
profane  history,  than  in  the  time  where 
I  have  placed  it." — Connex.,  pt.  i.  b.  L 
The  discomfiture  of  the  Assyrians  in 
Judaea,  gave  Phraortes,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Dejoces,  time  to  recover 
the  loss  sustained  by  his  father  at  Ra- 
gau. He  began  by  subduing  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Upper  Asia,  and 
invaded  Persia,  before  a  separate  state, 
although  perhaps  in  reality  tributary 
to  Assyria  (Judith  i.  7);  for  these  were 
not  times,  nor  was  this  a  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  smaller  states  could 
exist  long  in  complete  independence. 
Strengthened  by  these  acquisitions-, 
he  ventured,  20  years  after  the  battle 
of  Ragau,  and  in  the  year  635  B.C., 
to  attack  Chyniladanus,  the  successor 
of  Nabuchodonosor;  and  having  in- 
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vaded  Assyria,  laid  sie^^e  to  Nineveh 
itself.  But  he  met  with  the  same  fate 
as  his  father ;  being  destroyed  with  his 
whole  army  before  the  walls  of  that 
city.  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Phraortes,  renewed  the  attempts  of 
his  father  against  the  Assyrians,  and 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  attack  Nine- 
veh itself.  The  Assyrians  attempted  to 
save  their  city  by  opposing  him  in  the 
field, but  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  seek  shelter  within  its  walls.  They 
were  saved,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  by 
the  Medes  being  called  off"  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  the  Scythians,  which  occu- 
pied them  several  years;  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon^  with  whom  an  alliance 
was  formed  for  the  purpose,  they  re- 
turned to  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  which 
they  took,  after  a  long  siege,  and 
entirely  destroyed. 

Cyaxares,  having  reigned  40  years, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages, 
whose  daughter  Mandana,  married  to 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  gave  birth 
to  Cyrus.  Nothing  else  of  importance 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
which  lasted  35  years ;  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  who 
in  Scripture  is  called  Darius  the  Mede. 
His  reign  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  his  nephew 
Cyrus :  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
allied  armies  of  Media  and  Persia  was 
given ;  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  his  father  being  al- 
ready dead,  succeeded  to  both  king- 
doms, and  so  incorporated  them  into 
one :  in  which  state  they  ever  after 
continued,  and  may  be  said  still  to 
continue.     See  Persia. 

MEGIDDO,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  west 
side  of  Jordan,  out  of  which  they  were 
not  able  to  expel  the  Canaanites,  but 
consented  to  let  them  remain  on  pay- 
ing a  tribute.  (Josh.  xvii.  11 — 13.)  It 
appears  subsequently  to  have  fallen  to 
decay,  or  to  have  been  destroyed,  pro- 
bably by  the  king  of  Egypt,  at  the 
same  time  with  Gezer ;  as  we  find  that 
Solomon  rebuilt  both  cities,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  built  his  own  palace 
and  the  houseof  Millo. — 1  Kings  ix.l5. 

Megiddo   is  famous  for  a  decisive 
battle  between  Pharaoh-Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
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who  had  resolved  to  obstruct  the  ]ias- 
sage  of  the  former  through  his  terri- 
tories in  his  way  to  invade  Babylonia : 
and  as  he  did  this  in  his  own  strength, 
without  any  commission  from  God,  or 
assurance  of  his  protection,  probably 
from  pride,  or  resentment,  or  jealousy, 
although  he  was  a  pious  king,  who 
"  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,"  and  "  turned  to  the  Lord 
with  all  his  heart,"  so  that  "  like  unto 
him  was  there  no  king  before  him,  nei- 
ther after  him  arose  there  any  like 
him ;"  yet  was  he  there  defeated  and 
slain.  (2  Chron.  XXXV.)  It  appears  that 
Necho  had  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  absurdity  and  danger  of  opposing 
him ;  and  had  sent  messengers  to 
him,  saying,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  I  come  not 
against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the 
house  wherewith  I  have  war;  for  God 
commanded  me  to  make  haste:  for- 
bear thee  from  meddling  with  God, 
who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not."  Notwithstanding  which  friendly 
warning,  Josiah,  unlike  his  usual  acts, 
omitted  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  and 
rushed  blindly  to  his  destruction. 

Dr.  Prideaux  endeavours  to  justify 
this  act  of  Josiah,  as  undertaken  in 
obedience  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity  which  he  supposes  him  to 
have  taken  towards  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon;  and  censures  those  who 
condemn  the  rashness  of  the  Jewish 
monarch  in  entering  unadvisedly  on 
this  war,  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
strength  and  righteousness.  Admit- 
ting such  an  oath  as  that  supposed  by 
Dr.  Prideaux  to  have  subsisted,  the 
kings  of  Judah  were  placed  in  very 
different  circumstances  from  other 
monarchs  similarly  situated.  They 
were  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Almighty;  and  had  always  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  his  will  on  national 
concerns,  through  the  medium  of  his 
prophets.  And  what  could  a  king  of 
Judah  expect  to  do,  unassisted,  against 
so  powerful  a  potentate  as  the  king  of 
Egypt?  His  proper  policy  in  such  a 
situation  (as  God  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  consulted  in  the  business) 
would  have  been,  after  throwing  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Necho, 
to  have  retreated  with  his  army,  till, 
by  the  counsel  of,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  could 
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have  acted  with  some  chance  of  effect. 
But  this  ])lindncss  oi"  Josiah  was 
doubtless  overridcd;  as  with  this  de- 
feat bcgau  those  troubles  which  ended 
in  the  capture  and  destiiiction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  ca])tivity  of  the  ])eoplc 
of  Judah,  by  the  Habylouians,  who,  it 
ap])cars,  were  soon  after  this  invasion 
of  Necho  in  a  condition  to  make  repri- 
sals, and  to  retake  all  that  the  l"''Hyp- 
tians  had  taken  from  them,  as  well  as 
to  carry  their  arms  to  the  frontiers  of 
their  kin<fdom.  The  fall  of  Josiah,  and 
the  subscqueutcalamities  which  alUict- 
ed  Jerusalem,  and  which  had  their 
commencement  in  that  event,  were  in- 
deed the  punishments  foretold  by  (iod 
for  the  wickedness  and  idolatry  of  both 
prince  and  people  during  the  reigns 
of  Manasseh  and  his  son  Araon. 

This  place  is  also  memorable  for  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who 
was  slain  by  Jehu. — 2  Kings  ix. 

Not  I'ar  from  Megiddo  was  the  town 
of  Iladad-Rimmon,  afterwards  called 
Maximianopolis  ;  where  the  lamenta- 
tion for  the  death  of  J  osiah,  called  the 
"  Lamentation  of  Hadad-llimmon  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddo,"  «as  so  great, 
and  so  long,  that  this  lamentation  of 
Hadad-Kimmon  became  a  proverbial 
phrase  to  express  any  extraordinary 
sori'ow. 

MELITA,  an  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  the  ship  which  was 
conveying  .St.  Paid  as  a  prisoner  to 
Home  was  wrecked.  (Acts  xxvii.  and 
xxviii.)  This  island  is  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  that  of  Malta. 
MEMPHIS.  See  Noph. 
MEROM,  Waters  of,  or  Lacus  Sa- 
mechonitis:  the  most  northeni,  and 
the  smallest  of  the  three  lakes  which 
are  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  J  or- 
dan.  Indeed  the  numerous  branches 
of  this  river,  descending  from  the 
mountJiins,  unite  in  this  small  piece 
of  water;  out  of  which  issues  the  sin- 
gle stream  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  Jordan  Proper.  It  is  at  present 
called  the  lake  of  Houle;  and  is  situ- 
ated in  a  hollow  or  valley,  about  12 
miles  wide,  called  the  Ard  Houle, 
Ibrmed  by  the  Djcbel  Heish  on  the 
west,  and  Djebel  Safat  on  the  east — 
the  two  branches  into  which  the  moun- 
tains of  Hasbeya,  or  Djebel  Esheikh, 
the  ancient  Hcnnon,  divides  itself, 
about  16  miles  to  the  north. 
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MESH  ECU,  Country  of.— Meshcch 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is 
generally  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Tubal ;  and  both 
were  iirst  seated  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  shores 
of  the  liuxine,  along  to  the  south  of 
Caucasus;  where  were  the  Montes 
Moschisi,  and  where,  in  after  times, 
were  the  Iberi,  Tibareni,  luid  Moschi; 
near  to  whom,  also,  or  mingled  with 
them,  were  the  C'halybes,  who,  it  is 
probable,  derived  their  tirecian  appel- 
lation from  the  general  occu])ation  of 
the  families  of  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as 
workers  in  brass  and  iron,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  countries  have 
been  in  all  ages,  for  the  supply  of 
Tyre,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Armenia. 
There  also  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  same  ncighboiu-hood,  namely,  in 
Armenia,  a  river  and  country  termed 
Rosh:  for  so,  Bochart  says,  the  river 
Araxes  is  called  by  the  Arabs;  and 
that  there  was  a  people  in  the  adjoin- 
ing country  called  Rhossi.  That  pas- 
sage in  Ezckiel,  also  (ch.  xxxviii.), 
which  in  our  Bibles  is  rendered  "  the 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal," 
is,  in  the  Se])tuagint,  "  the  prince  of 
Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal." 

These  Rossi  and  Moschi,  who  were 
neighbours  in  Asia,  dispersed  their 
colonies  jointly  over  the  vast  empire 
of  Russia ;  and  preserve  their  names 
still  in  those  of  Russians  and  Mus- 
covites. The  only  reputed  colony  of 
Tubal  is  Spain;  whose  inhabitants 
were  anciently  Iberi  or  Celtibcri — 
names  still  pi-eserved  in  the  river 
Ebro,  or  Ibcrus.  F>ut  this  coloniza- 
tion, if  it  be  true,  can  oidy  have  taken 
place  many  ages  after  the  Iirst  settle- 
ment of  Tubal  in  Asia. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  a  Greek  name, 
implying  a  country  between  two  rivers ; 
and  answering  to  the  Hebrew  one  of 
Aram  Naharaim,  or  Syria  of,  or  be- 
tween, the  rivers.  The  name  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  its  largest  sense,  applies  to 
all  the  country  between  the  I'hiphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  from  their  sources, 
about  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  to 
their  junction  in  the.'HsL  St.  Stephen 
says,  "  The  (iod  ot  glory  appeared  to 
our  father  Abraham  when  he  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Char- 
ran,  and  said.  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  ke.  Then  came  he  out  of  the 
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land  of  the  Chaldseans,  and  dwelt  in 
Charran."  (Acts  vii.  2 — 4.)  Now  the 
dwelling-place  of  Abraham,  hefore  this 
removal,  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  si- 
tuated in  the  southern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  ChaldsBa;  consequently, 
even  this  latter  country,  although 
Mesopotamia  Proper  was  supposed 
to  terminate  at  its  border,  was,  in  a 
more  general  sense,  included  in  that 
province. 

In  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
this  country,  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Abraham,  it  was  subject  to  a  king, 
called  Cushan-Rishathaim ;  then  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  potentate  of 
the  East,  and  the  first  by  whom  the 
Israelites  were  made  captive,  which 
happened  soon  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  about  1400  years  before 
Christ.  (Judges  iii.  8.)  The  name  of 
this  king  bespeaks  him  a  descendant 
of  Nimrod;  and  it  was  probably  of  the 
Lower  Mesopotamia  only,  or  Baby- 
lonia, of  which  he  was  sovereign  ;  the 
northern  parts  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  Arameans.  This  is  implied  in 
the  history  of  Abraham ;  who,  when 
ordered  to  depart  from  his  country, 
namely,  Chaldaea,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Mesopotamia,  removed  to  Charran, 
still  in  Mesopotamia,  but  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  Chaldees,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Aram. 

About  400  years  after  Cushan-Ris- 
hathaim, we  find  the  northern  parts  of 
Mesopotamia  in  the  hands  of  the  Sy- 
rians of  Zobah ;  as  we  are  told,  in  2 
Sam.  X.,  that  Hadarezer,  king  of  Zo- 
bah, after  his  defeat  by  Joab,  "  sent 
and  brought  out  the  Syrians  that  were 
beyond  the  river"  (Euphrates).  The 
whole  country  was  afterwards  seized 
by  the  Assyrians ;  to  whom  it  pertain- 
ed till  the  dissolution  of  their  empire, 
when  it  was  divided  between  theMedes 
and  the  Babylonians.  It  subsequently 
formed  a  part  of  the  Medo-Persian, 
second  Syrian  or  Macedonian,  and  Par- 
thian empires ;  as  it  does  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  the  modern  Persian. 

The  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia 
answers  nearly  to  the  country  anci- 
ently called  the  Land  of  Shinar. 

MICHMASH,  a  city  about  9  or  10 
miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  cele- 
brated for  the  exploit  of  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Saul,  which  led  to  the  signal 
and  miraculous  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
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tines.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  &  xiv.)  It  appear.? 
from  the  narrative  of  this  event,  and 
from  other  places,  that  near  Mich- 
mash,  on  the  side  of  Gibeah,  there 
was  a  remarkable  defile,  or  strait,  call- 
ed "  the  passage  of  Michmash,"  form- 
ing a  kind  of  key  to  the  coimtry  about 
Jerusalem  from  the  eastward.  This  de- 
file is  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (ch.  x.  29); 
where,  describing  the  march  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  in  its  approach  to 
Jerusalem,  he  says,  "  They  are  gone 
over  the  passage ;"  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
renders  it,  "  They  have  passed  the 
strait."  On  the  same  occasion,  Sen- 
nacherib is  said  to  have  laid  up  his 
carriages  at  Michmash  (Isaiah  x.  28.); 
that  is,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  made 
it  the  depot  for  the  stores  of  his  army, 
while  he  advanced  on  Jerusalem — a 
position  well  chosen,  as,  from  the 
strength  of  the  defile  in  its  front,  it 
could  not  be  easily  attacked,  and,  in 
case  of  a  reverse,  would  give  time  for 
the  removal  of  these  stores. 

Michmash  was  rebuilt  after  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity  (Neh.  xi.  31);  and 
was  a  considerable  town  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  400  years 
after  Christ. 

MIDI  AN,  Land  of,  or  Country  of 
the  Midianites,  derived  its  name  and 
its  inhabitants  from  Midian,  the  son 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  This  coun- 
try extended  from  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
southward,  along  the  Elanitic  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  stretching  some  way  into 
Arabia.  It  further  passed  to  the  south 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  into  the  penin- 
sula of  mount  Sinai,  where  Moses  met 
with  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  priest 
of  Midian,  whom  he  married. 

The  Midianites,  together  with  their 
neighbours  the  Ishmaelites,  were  early 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  East 
and  the  West:  as  we  find  the  party  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold,  carrying  spices, 
the  produce  of  the  East,  into  Egypt; 
and  taking  Gilead  in  their  way,  to  add 
the  celebrated  and  highly-prized  balm 
of  that  country  to  their  merchandize. 

It  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
country  of  the  Amorites,  the  Midian- 
ites had  been  subdued  by  that  people ; 
as  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  their  five  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  called  "  Dukes  of  Si- 
hon,"  and  dwelt  in  his  country.  (Josh. 
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xiii.  21.)  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Midianites,  alarmed  at  the  numbers 
and  the  prospressof  the  Israelites,  uni- 
ted with  the  Moabites  in  sending  into 
Syria  for  Balaam,  the  soothsayer ; 
thinking  to  do  that  by  incantation, 
which  they  despaired  of  effecting  by 
force.  The  result  of  this  measure — 
the  constraint  imposed  on  Bahuim  to 
bless  instead  of  to  curse,  and  the  sub- 
sequent defeat  and  slaughter  of  the 
Midianites — forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  narratives  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Jews. — Numb,  xxii.,  xxiii., 
xxiv.,  XXV.,  &  xxxi. 

About  200  years  after  this,  the  Mi- 
dianites, having  recovered  their  num- 
bers and  their  strength,  were  permit- 
ted by  God  to  distress  the  Israelites 
for  the  space  of  7  years,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  relapse  into  idolatry. 
But  at  length,  their  armies, "  like  grass- 
hoppers for  multitude,  with  camels  out 
of  number,  as  sand  by  the  sea-side  for 
multitude,"  which  had  encamped  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  were  miraculous- 
ly defeated  by  Gideon.  (Judg.  vi.,  vii., 
and  viii.)  The  Midianites  appear  not 
to  have  survived  this  second  discom- 
fiture as  a  nation  ;  but  their  remains 
became  gradually  incorporated  with 
the  Moabites  and  Arabians. 

MIGDOL,  a  city,  or  more  properly 
a  fortress,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Egypt,  near  the  Red  Sea.  Migdol  im- 
plies a  tower  or  fortress ;  and  this  was 
probably  the  station  of  a  garrison  to 
guard  the  pass  which  led  to  the  valley 
of  Hiroth,  or  Bedea — one  of  the  en- 
trances into  Egypt  from  the  side  of 
Syria  and  Arabia.  Between  this  place 
and  the  adjoining  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Israelites  were  encamped, 
when  the  Egyptians,  thinking  them  en- 
tangled in  the  defile,  and  their  escape 
impossible,  meditated  their  total  de- 
struction ;  from  which  perilous  situa- 
tion they  were  delivered  by  the  mira- 
culous division  of  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

Migdol  is  rendered  Magdolus  in  the 
Septuagint;  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  at  which  Herodotus  places  the 
victory  of  Nechus,  or  Pharaoh- N echo, 
over  the  Jews,  when  Josiah  was  kill- 
ed, mistaking  Magdolus  for  Megiddo, 
in  Palestine.  But  there  appears  to 
have  been  another  Magdolus,  in  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  which  was  probably 
the  place  meant  by  Herodotus. 
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MILETUS,  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  3(i  miles 
south  of  Ephesus,  and  capitiil  of  both 
Caria  and  Ionia.  The  Milesians  had 
anciently  kings  of  their  own ;  but,  in 
common  with  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians :  after  wliich  they  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Miletus  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  people  when  St. 
Paul  touched  at  it  in  his  voyage  from 
Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered  that 
affecting  address  to  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  (whom  he  had  sent 
for  to  meet  him  there)  recorded  in 
Acts  XX. 

Miletus  is  likewise  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Thales,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece ;  as  also  of 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  cele- 
brated scholars  and  philosophers :  it 
had  also  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Apollo.  In  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
centuries  it  contained  a  Christian 
church,  with  a  bishop  at  its  head, 
which  was  overthrown  by  the  inroad 
of  the  Saracens ;  after  which  the  city 
itself  fell  to  decay.  Miletus,  now  in 
rums,  is  called  by  the  Turks  Melas ; 
and  not  far  from  it,  the  river  Meander 
falls  into  the  sea. 

lliere  was  another  Miletus,  in  Crete, 
where  St.  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick. — 
2  Tim.  iv.  20. 

MINNITH,  a  city  celebrated  for  its 
fine  wheat,  which  formed  an  article  of 
export  from  Judsa  to  Tyre.  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  17.)  Where  this  Minnith  was 
situated  is  not  exactly  known.  It  was 
probably  where  Eusebius  places  a  town 
of  this  name,  4  miles  east  of  Heshbon, 
towards  Rabbah.  But  this  could  not 
well  be  the  Minnith  to  which  Jeph- 
thah  pursued  the  Ammonites  (Judg. 
xi.);  as  he  is  stated  to  have  passed 
from  Manasseh,  through  Ciilead,  in 
the  very  line  of  the  Minnith  of  Euse- 
bius, to  Aroer,  before  lie  came  up  with 
the  Ammonites,  and  commenced  his 
pursuit:  which,  if  it  had  been  carried 
in  the  direction  of  this  same  Minnith, 
would  have  passed  over  the  very  coun- 
try through  which  he  had  just  ad- 
vanced. It  is  more  probable  that  there 
was  another  Minnith,  further  east- 
ward, in  the  proper  territory  of  tlic 
Ammonites. 

MITYLENE,  the  capital  city  of  the 
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island  of  I-esbos,  in  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, about  7  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  St.  Paul 
touched  in  his  voyage  from  Corinth  to 
Judaea.  (Acts  xx.  14.)  It  is  likewise 
rendered  memorable  for  giving  birth 
to  AlcsBus  the  poet,  Sappho  the  poet- 
ess, Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  Theophrastus  the  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  Theophanes 
the  historian,  and  Diophanes  the  rhe- 
torician. 

Mitylene,  with  the  island  on  which 
it  stands,  has  shared  in  the  fortunes  of 
most  of  the  places  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  and  having  given  the  name  of 
Metelin  to  the  whole  island,  is  now 
an  insignificant  place  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks. 

MlZPAH,orMIZPEH,a  cityof  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  situated  in  a  plain, 
about  18  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  Samuel  dwelt ;  and  here  he  call- 
ed Israel  together,  to  obsen'e  a  solemn 
fast  for  their  sins,  and  to  supplicate 
God  for  his  assistance  against  the  Phi- 
listines ;  after  which  they  sallied  out 
on  their  enemies,  already  discomfited 
by  the  thunders  of  Heaven,  and  gave 
them  a  total  defeat.  (1  Sam.  vii.)  Here, 
also,  Saul  was  anointed  king.  (1  Sam. 
X.  17 — 25.)  It  appears  that  between 
this  and  the  time  of  Asa,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  Mizpah  had  suffered,  probably  in 
some  of  the  intervening  wars,  as  we  are 
told  that  Asa  built  it  with  the  stones  and 
timber  of  Ramah. — 1  Kings  xv.  22. 

There  was  another  Mizpeh  in  Gi- 
lead ;  on  the  spot  where  Jacob  set  up 
the  pillar  or  heap  of  stones,  to  com- 
memorate the  covenant  there  made 
between  him  and  Laban.  (Gen.  xxxi. 
49.)     See  Gilead. 

'ihere  was  also  a  third  Mizpeh,  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  where  David  placed 
his  father  and  mother,  while  he  re- 
mained in  his  retreat  at  Adullam. — 
1  Sam.  xxii.  3. 

■  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mizpeh 
implies  a  beacon  or  watch-tower — a 
pillar  or  heap  of  commemoration :  and 
at  all  the  places  bearing  this  name,  it 
is  probable  that  a  single  pillar,  or  a 
rude  pile,  were  erected  as  the  witness 
and  the  record  of  some  particular 
event.  These,  subsequently,  became 
altars,  and  places  of  convocation  on 
public  occasions,  religious  and  civil. 
See  GiLCAL. 
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MIZPiAlM,  or  Land  of  Mizraira, 
the  names  by  which,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Egypt  is  generally  mentioned ;  that 
country  having,  at  the  first,  been  ex- 
clusively peopled  by  Mizraim,  the  son 
of  Ham.  The  Arabs,  who  have  pre- 
served the  ancient  names  of  places, 
but  little  or  not  at  all  altered,  still  call 
Egypt  Misr. 

MO\BITES,  the  descendants  of 
Moab,  the  eldest  son  of  Lot,  by  his 
incestuous  intercourse  with  his  daugh- 
ters; who,  having  expelled  theEmim, 
or  Emims,  the  previous  occupants 
(Deut.  ii.  11, 12),  settled  themselves  in 
the  parts  adjoining,  southward,  to  the 
country  of  Amnion,  that  is,  to  the  east 
of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea, 
stretching  along  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  that  sea  to  the  river  Jordan.  But 
of  the  latter  portion  of  their  kingdom 
they  were  dispossessed  by  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  who  held  it  at  the  time 
the  Israelites  passed  into  the  land  of 
Canaiui.  (Judg.  xi.)  The  boundaries  of 
Moab  at  this  time  were,  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  west,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  on 
the  north,  and  the  laud  of  Midian  on 
the  east  and  south.  After  the  capti- 
vity of  the  ten  tribes,  however,  the 
Moabites  repossessed  themselves  of 
that  portion  of  their  territory  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Amor- 
ites, as  far  as  the  city  Heshbon,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  as 
belonging  to  them. 

The  Israelites,  in  their  progress  to- 
wards the  Holy  Land,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  received  from  God,  pass- 
ed by  the  Moabites  without  distress- 
ing them ;  but  the  latter,  unaffected 
by  any  feelings  of  gratitude  for  this 
forbearance,  refused  them  supplies; 
and  under  Balak,  their  king,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Midianites,  whom 
they  invited  to  join  them,  were  the 
first  of  the  nations,  which  may  be  call- 
ed extraneous,  to  molest  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Amon,  and 
entered  on  the  first  portion  of  that 
country  which  afterwards  became  their 
own  territory.  (Numb,  xxii.)  For  these 
acts  of  inhumanity  and  hostility,  a 
curse  was  denounced  against  them 
to  the  tenth  generation. — Deut.  xxiii. 
3—6. 

About  90  years  after  this,  and  40 
from  their  deliverance  from  Gushan- 
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Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
Israelites,  for  fresh  crimes,  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  Eglon,  long  of  Moab ; 
who,  having-  strengthened  himself  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Am;dekites,  invaded  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  took  up  his  principal  posi- 
tion at  Jericho.  The  Israelites  remain- 
ed in  subjection  to  the  Moabites,  on 
this  occasion,  18  years;  when  they 
were  delivered  by  Ehud,  the  son  of 
Gera,  a  Benjamite,  who  took  the  op- 
]x»rtunity,  when  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Eglon  to  olfer  a  present,  of 
stabbing  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he 
had  concealed  for  the  purpose.  Imme- 
diately after  executing  this  bold  deed, 
Ehud  summoned  the  Israelites;  and 
liaving  taken  the  pi'evious  measure  of 
securing  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  to 
jirevent  their  escape,  he  fell  on  the 
panic-struck  Moabites,  and  slew  them 
all,  to  the  amount  of  10,000  men. — 
Judg.  iii.  12—30. 

The  next  event  which  connects  the 
history  of  the  Moabites  with  that  of 
the  Jews,  is  the  alliance  formed  be- 
tween the  two  people  by  the  marriage 
of  the  two  sons  of  Elimelech  w  ith  two 
females  of  Moab,  and  that  of  Ruth, 
the  widow  of  one  of  them,  with  Boaz ; 
from  which  latter  marriage,  in  the 
third  generation,  sprang  David,  who, 
when  compelled  to  secrete  himself, 
from  the  pursuit  of  Said,  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  deposited  his  parents  at 
Mizpeh,  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4),  Saul 
about  the  same  time  being  at  war  with 
the  Moabites.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47.)  But 
this  friendly  intercourse  between  Da- 
vid and  the  Moabites  did  not  last  long, 
though  from  what  cause  does  not  ap- 
pear; for  about  12  years  after,  when 
David  was  come  to  the  throne,  he  de- 
stroyed two-thirds  of  them,  and  made 
the  rest  tributary  to  him.  (2  Sam.  viii. 
2.)  Solomon  married  some  women  of 
this  country ;  to  please  whom  he  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  the  Moabitish 
idol  Chemosh. 

After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
the  Moabites  continued  in  subjection 
to  the  kings  of  Israel,  to  whose  tem- 
tories  they  w  ere  contiguous,  about  1 50 
years,  till  the  death  of  Ahab.  In  the 
reign  of  Jchoram,  his  son,  Mesha,  the 
king  of  Moab,  rebelled;  and  refused 
anv  longer  to  pay  the  customary  tri- 
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bute,  which  consisted  of  100,000  lambs 
and  100,000  rams.  Upon  this,  Jeho- 
ram  sought  the  assistance  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah,  who  added  that 
of  the  king  of  Edom,  his  vassal ;  and 
the  three  kings  proceeded  to  the  at- 
tiick  of  the  Moabites.  But,  in  their 
march  round  the  southern  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  they  were  near  perish- 
ing for  want  of  water,  which  wiis  mi- 
raculously sup])lied  them  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Elisha.  The  Moabites  w  ere 
then  routed,  pursued  into  their  own 
country,  and  their  cities  destroyed.  (2 
Kings  iii.)  But  a  short  time  previous 
to  this,  in  the  reign  of  .Jehoshaphat,  a 
body  of  Moabites,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ammonites,  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Engedi ;  when  they  were  miraculous- 
ly destroyed  by  falling  on  one  ano- 
ther.— 2  Chron.  xx. 

From  this  time,  we  have  no  certain 
accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  Moab- 
ites. The  only  historical  notices  we 
have  of  them  subsequently  are — in  the 
reign  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  when 
some  marauding  bands  invaded  the 
country  (2  Kings  xiii.  20) ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 
when  other  bands  of  this  people,  with 
those  of  the  Chaldees  and  the  Ammon- 
ites, came  against  him.  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
2.)  It  appears,  however,  that  when  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  east  of  Jordan,  were 
carried  into  Assyria  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  the  Moabites 
seized  on  the  vacant  cities  of  Reuben, 
as  the  Ammonites  probably  did  on 
those  of  Gad ;  for  which,  for  their  tri- 
umph over  the  Jews,  and  for  their 
pride  and  idolatry,  the  desolation  of 
their  country,  and  their  extinction  as 
a  nation,  were  declared  by  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos, 
and  Zephaniah.  (Is.  xv.  cV  xvi.;  Jer. 
xlviii. ;  Ezek.  xxv. ;  Amos  ii. ;  Zeph.  ii.) 
The  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Amos 
were  probably  fulfilled  at  the  irrup- 
tion of  Salmaneser  into  the  western 
countries,  when  he  took  Samaria,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
as  the  former  prophet,  whose  prophe- 
cies on  the  subject  are  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  first  year 
of  Hezekiah,  expressly  declares  that 
they  should  be  fulfilled  within  three 
years — the  invasion  of  Salmaneser 
answering  to  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah. 
2T 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  he  does 
not  say  that  Moab  should  become  ex- 
tinct, but  that  "  her  glory  should  be 
contemned,  and  the  remnant  become 
very  small  and  feeble."  Her  utter  de- 
struction, to  which  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  Zephaniah,  refer, 
was  reser^■ed  for  Nebuchadnezzar; 
whose  political  motive  for  the  enter- 
prize  was,  to  inflict  a  punishment  for 
entering  into  a  league  with  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing nations,  against  him.  (Jer.  xxvii. 
3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  away  captive  to  ChaldaBa 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  restored  with 
the  other  captive  nations  by  Cyrus,  as 
predicted  by  Jeremiah.  (Ch.  xlviii.  47.) 
They,  however,  no  more  appear  as  an 
independent  nation,  bvit  are  supposed 
to  have  been  successively  subject  to 
the  Persians;  the  Macedonians  of  Syria 
and  Egypt;  the  Jews,  luider  the  As- 
rnonean  princes  and  Herod;  and,  last- 
Iv,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  they 
probably  became  incorporated  either 
with  the  Jews  or  the  Arabians,  or 
both,  and  were  wholly  lost. 

The  district  of  Moab,  once  covered 
with  cities,  and  svipporting  a  nume- 
rous population,  is  now  little  better 
than  a  desert ;  traversed  only  by  tribes 
of  wandering  and  hostile  Arabs :  its 
lields  are  uncultivated,  and  its  cities 
exist  only  in  name  or  in  ruins.  So 
true  are  shewn  the  predictions — that 
"  Moab  should  be  a  perpetual  desola- 
tion;" that  "  the  cities  thereof  should 
be  desolate,  without  any  to  dwell 
therein;"  and  that  "  the  very  valley 
also  should  perish,  and  the  plain  be 
destroyed." 

The  capital  city  of  the  Moabites  was 
Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  or  A  eropolis,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  situated  on 
the  hills  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Arnon.     See  Rabbah. 

MODIN,  the  city  of  Mattathias,  the 
father  of  the  Maccabees,  situated  on  a 
high  hill  about  12  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  was  also  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  family  of  Mattathias ;  where 
he  was  buried,  and  where  Simon  after- 
wai'ds  raised  a  magnificent  moniiment 
to  hisbrother  Jonathan,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Tryphon.  The  account  given 
of  this  curious  monument,  with  the 
otliers  erected  for  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly, by  the  author  of  the  first  book  of 
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Maccabees,  is,  that  "  Simon  built  a 
monument  upon  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father  and  his  brethren,  and  raised  it 
aloft  to  the  sight,  with  hewn  stone 
behind  and  before.  Moreover  he  set 
up  se^-en  pyramids,  one  against  ano- 
ther, for  his  father,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  four  brethren.  And  in  these 
he  made  cunning  devices ;  about  the 
which  he  made  great  pillars ;  and  up- 
on the  pillars  he  made  all  their  ar- 
mour for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  by 
the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they 
might  be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the 
sea.  This  is  the  sepulchre  which  he 
made  at  Modin,  and  it  standeth  yet 
unto  this  day."  (1  Mac.  xiii.  27—30.) 
Josephus  says  that  the  workmanship 
was  of  white  and  polished  stone ;  and 
that  the  pillars  were  constructed  out 
of  a  single  block. — Ant.  Jud.,  1.  xiii.  c.  6. 

These  monuments  possess  much  to 
interest  us.  Their  enclosing  the  re- 
mains of  the  intrepid  defenders  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
Jews,  is  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  veneration ;  while,  if  we  may  form 
conclusions  from  descriptions  only,  we 
may  trace  in  their  architectvire  an  in- 
stance of  the  union  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  orders — the  connecting 
link  (as  observed  by  Chateaubriand  of 
the  royal  sepulchres  on  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat)  between  the 
pyramids  and  the  Parthenon. 

Mr.Jolliffe,  who  has  recently  visited 
this  interesting  spot,  says,  after  having 
passed  through  a  succession  of  hiUs 
and  narrow  vales,  "  we  arrived  at  the 
elevated  point  on  which  the  citadel  of 
Modin  was  placed.  Very  little  of  the 
original  structure  is  now  remaining; 
but  its  extent  and  figure,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  octagonal,  may  be 
traced  with  some  degree  of  accuracy: 
the  walls  were  extremely  massive,  the 
blocks  that  formed  the  principal  gate- 
way being  of  such  solid  materials  as 
defy  mutilation.  The  commanding 
eminence  on  which  the  monument 
(built  by  Simon)  was  reared,  made  it 
visible  at  a  great  distance;  and  the 
magnificence  that  reigned  in  every 
part  of  the  structure,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  the  grandeur  of  the  design 
or  the  costliness  of  the  materials, 
seems  to  have  infinitely  surpassed 
every  other  mausoleum  of  which  any 
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record  has  been  presened  in  the 
annals  of  the  Jewish  nation." 

Dr.  Wells  objects  to  the  above  posi- 
tion of  Modin,  from  its  distance  fi'om 
the  Mediterranean ;  as  Simon  is  said 
to  have  carved  ships  on  the  jiillars  of 
the  tombs  "  that  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea."  Of  what 
dimensions  these  pillars  and  ships 
were,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  "24  miles, 
which  is  the  space  between  the  coast 
and  Modin,  is  no  distance  to  discern 
!i  conspicuous  object  on  an  elevated 
situation,  in  a  serene  climate  like  that 
of  Judiva.  This  objection  is,  in  fact, 
overruled  by  the  consideration,  that 
had  Modin  stood  within  a  single  mile 
of  the  sea,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  carvtm/  on  a  pillar, 
situated  on  a  high  hill,  from  a  ship 
sailing  off  the  coast.  Besides  that  the 
local  traditions  of  the  country,  as  to 
the  sites  of  cities,  especially  where  the 
ancient  names  are  at  the  same  time 
preserved,  as  in  the  case  of  Modin, 
rarely  err. 

MOREH,  Plain  of:  supposed  to  be 
the  v;illey  of  Shechem,  between  the 
mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  (Gen. 
xii.6;  Deut.  xi.  29,  30.)  The  hill  of 
Moreh  was  probably  either  the  former 
of  these,  or  a  part  of  mount  Gilboa. — 
Judg.  vii.  1. 

MORIAH,  Mount:  a  hill  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Jerusalem,  once 
separated  from  that  of  Acra  by  a  broad 
valley,  which,  according  to  Josephus, 
■was  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans,  and 
the  two  hills  converted  into  one.  In 
the  time  of  David  it  stood  apart  from 
the  city,  and  was  under  cultivation ; 
for  here  was  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite,  which  David 
bought,  on  which  to  erect  an  altar  to 
God.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15 — 25)  On  the 
same  spot  Solomon  afterwards  built 
the  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii.  1);  when  it 
was  included  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.      Here,  also,   Abraham  is  sup- 

gosed  to  have  been  directed  to  offer 
is  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  1,2.)  Moriah 
implies  t^sion;  and  the  Land  of  Mo- 


ui.AH,  mentioned  in  the  abo\e  passage 
in  the  history  of  Abraham,  was  pro- 
bably so  called  from  being  seen  "  afar 
off,"  and  included  the  whole  group 
of  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was  after- 
wards l)uilt. 

MOUNT.— Tliis  term,  with  its  sy- 
nonymes,  in  the  difl'erent  modern  lan- 
guages, all  arising  out  of  the  Latin 
word  ))ia)is,  are  generally  used  to  de- 
note considen*le  hills  only.  Rut  the 
same  term  in  the  Scri])tures  is  applied 
to  hills  of  every  variety  of  proportion, 
from  the  snow-clad  Lebanon  to  the 
little  tumulus  called  Calvary.  * 

MYRA,  a  city  and  port  of  Lycia,  in 
Asia  JMinor,  where  St.  Paul  touched, 
in  his  voyage  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner; 
and  where,  quitting  the  ship  of  Adra- 
myttium,  in  which  he  had  sailed  from 
Juda;a,  he  was  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  of  Alexandria  bound  for  Italy. 
(Acts  xxvii.)  From  which  it  appears, 
that  the  Roman  governors  of  Judaea 
had  no  government  ships  to  employ 
on  such  occasions,  or,  at  least,  that 
if  they  had,  they  did  not  employ 
them,  but  trusted  to  such  trading-ves- 
sels as  might  accidentally  serve  their 
purpose. 

MYSIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  the  Propontis  on  the  north, 
Bithynia  on  the  north-east  and  east, 
Phrygia  on  the  south-east,  Lydia  (from 
wliich  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Hermus)  on  the  south,  the  /'Egean 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  narrow 
strait,  called  the  Hellespont,  on  the 
north-west. 

INIysia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
circuit  through  Asia  Minor;  but  he 
was  not  suffered  by  the  Spirit  to  re- 
main there,  being  directed  to  pass 
over  into  Macedonia.  (Acts  xvi.7 — 10.) 
In  this  country  stood  the  ancient  city 
Troy ;  as  also  that  of  Pergamus,  one 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  .\sia.  Un- 
der the  Romans  it  was  made  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  and  called  Hel- 
lespontus;  and  its  inhabitants  are 
represented  by  Cicero  as  base  and 
contemptible  to  a  proverb. 
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NaHOR,  City  of:  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, to  which  Abrakam  sent  for  a 
wife  for  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxiv.) 
This  city  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
Haran,  and  by  others  Ur ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  know  which,  or  whether 
either  of  the  two  were  the  city  of  Nahor. 
It  is,  however,  not  likely  to  be  Haran; 
as  we  do  not  find  that  either  the  elder 
or  the  younger  Nahoi^ver  departed 
from  Ur.  Besides,  Haran  was  distinct- 
ly so  called  from  the  brother  of  the 
younger  Nahor. — Gen.xi.  24 — 31. 

NAIN,  or  NAIM,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
where  our  Saviour  raised  the  widow's 
son  to  life,  who  was  being  carried  to  his 
grave.  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.)  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  situated 
near  Endor,  about  two  miles  south  of 
mount  Tabor. 

NAPHTUHIM,  a  son,  or  rather  the 
descendants  of  a  son,  of  Mizraim, 
whose  proper  name  is  Naphtuch. 
Naphtuch  is  supposed  to  have  given 
his  name  toNaph,  Noph,  or  Memphis, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  that 
division  of  Egypt.  He  is,  however, 
placed  by  Bochart  in  Libya ;  and  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Aphtuchus,  or 
Autuchus,  who  had  a  temple  some- 
where here.  He  is  further  conjectui'ed, 
and  not  without  reason,  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  heathen  god  Neptune ; 
who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  Li- 
byan, and  whose  temples  were  gene- 
rally built  near  the  sea-coast.  By 
others,  he  is  supposed  to  have  peo- 
pled that  part  of  Ethiopia  between 
Syene  and  Meroe,  the  capital  of  which 
was  called  Napata. 

NAZARETH,  a  city  of  Galilee,  so 
long  the  residence  of  our  Saviour  that 
he  was  thence  called  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. Here  he  lived  with  his  mother 
and  reputed  father,  from  the  return 
from  Egypt  to  the  30th  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  entered  on  his  ministry ; 
and  here,  before  the  going  up  to  Beth- 
lehem to  be  taxed,  which  occasioned 
his  birth  at  that  place,  his  mother  re- 
sided,whenit  was  announced  to  her  that 
she  should  give  birth  to  the  Messiah. 
The  place  where  these  joyful  tidings 
were  made  known  is  pretended  to  be 
shewn,  within  the  church,  called  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  belong- 
ing to  the  convent  of  the  Latin  friars ; 
behind  the  altar  of  which  is  a  subter- 
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raneous  cavern,  divided  into  two  small 
grottoes,  which  are  represented  to  have 
been  apartments  of  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.  Here  are  also  shewn 
the  synagogue  where  our  Saviour 
preached  the  sermon  which  so  enraged 
his  countrymen,  that  they  thrust  him 
out  of  the  city  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
w  ith  the  intent  to  cast  him  down  head- 
long ;  and  a  large  stone  at  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  with  certain  impres- 
sions on  it,  which  the  friars  pretend 
are  the  marks  of  his  fingers,  made  by 
the  violence  of  his  resistance — a  fable 
which  is  more  than  absurd,  as  Christ, 
instead  of  being  under  the  necessity 
of  struggling  with  his  enemies,  pass- 
ed with  miraculous  ease  out  of  their 
hands. — Luke  iv.  30. 

It  wiU  not  be  foreign  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  place,  to  give  some  account 
of  that  monstrous  piece  of  Papal  super- 
stition which  gave  birth  to  the  cele- 
brated chapel  of  Loretto,  in  Italy ; 
which  is  said  to  have  travelled  all  the 
way  to  that  place  from  Nazareth,  with- 
out the  displacement  of  a  single  brick. 
This  account  cannot  be  better  given 
than  in  the  humorous  relation  of  Dr. 
Wells ;  for  the  keenest  satire  alone 
suits  a  tale  so  disgraceful  to  the  hones- 
ty or  the  common  sense  of  its  found- 
ers and  abettors.  "  In  how  mean  a 
condition  soever,"  says  Dr.  Wells, 
"  Nazareth  may  be  at  present,  yet 
some  part  of  its  ancient  buildings,  I 
mean  the  chamber  wherein  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  said  to  be  sitting,  when  the 
angel  brought  her  those  joyful  tidings 
above  related,  has  had  better  luck, 
even  at  the  no  less  expense  than  of  a 
downright  miracle,  if  we  can  believe 
the  Popish  legends :  for  in  these  it  is 
said,  that  this  same  chamber  being, 
after  the  blessed  Virgin's  departure, 
had  in  great  reverence  by  Chris- 
tians, and  remaining  in  Nazareth  till 
the  Holy  Land  was  subdued  by  the 
Turks  and  Saracens,  A.D.  1291,  it  was 
then  most  miraculously  transported 
into  Sclavonia.  But  that  country  be- 
ing unworthy  of  the  Virgin's  pre- 
sence, it  was  by  the  angels  carried 
over  into  Italy,  and  at  lenoth  settled 
at  Loretto,  then  a  village  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical State,  or  Pope's  dominion,  his 
Holiness's  territories  being,  without 
doubt,  the  most  worthy  in  the  world 
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to  be  the  receptacle  of  such  an  holy 
apartment.  So  e.Ktraonlinary  an  arri- 
val of  so  extraordinary  a  relict  was 
quickly  noised  about;  and  not  only 
the  people  of  all  ranks  came  to  visit  it 
■with  great  veneration,  but  even  the 
Popes  themselves  have  paid  it  more 
than  ordinary  respect,  one  of  them 
building  a  most  stjitcly  church  over 
this  chamber,  which  is  now  Ijecome, 
by  presents  made  to  the  Lady  of  it, 
the  richest  in  the  world ;  another 
erecting  the  village  of  Loretto,  where 
it  stands,  into  a  city  and  bishop's  see. 
So  that  Nazareth  and  Loretto  have,  as 
it  were,  changed  conditions  one  with 
the  other:  Nazareth  being  formerly 
a  city  and  bishop's  or  archbishop's 
see,  but  now  a  village ;  and  Loretto 
being  formerly  a  village,  but  now  a 
city  and  bishop's  see."  To  shew  in 
how  low  an  estimate  the  aforesaid 
Popes,  and  others  concerned  in  this 
fraud,  held  the  understandings  of  the 
deluded  multitude,  those  local  coinci- 
dences which  common  decency  re- 
quired to  be  observed,  and  which  one 
should  think  would  be  carefully  con- 
sulted in  support  of  the  credit  by 
•which  it  might  be  upheld,  were  alto- 
gether disregarded;  for  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  are  constructed,  not  of 
any  material  to  be  found  at  Nazareth, 
but  of  common  Italian  brick. 

Dr.  Clarke  describes  Nazareth  as 
situated  upon  the  side  of  a  barren 
rocky  elevation,  facing  the  east,  and 
commanding  a  long  valley.  The  town 
was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  in- 
digence and  misery,  the  soil  bidding 
defiance  to  agriciilture,  and  altogether 
justifying  the  ancient  inquiry,  whe- 
ther any  good  thing  could  come  out 
of  Nazareth?  Without  the  town  is 
shewn  the  precipice  down  which  the 
enraged  Jews  would  have  hurled  our 
Saviour,  if  he  had  not  miraculously 
escaped  out  of  their  hands.  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  "  The  words  of  the  Evangelist 
prove  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city 
to  have  been  precisely  that  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  modern  town. 
Induced  by  the  words  of  the  Gospel 
to  examine  the  place  more  attentively 
than  we  shoidd  otherwise  have  done, 
we  went,  as  il  is  written,  '  out  of  the 
citif  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon 
the  city  is  built,'  and  came  to  a  pre- 
cipice corresponding  with  the  words 
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of  the  Evangelist.  It  is  above  the 
Maronite  cliurch,  and  probably  the 
precise  spot  alluded  to  by  the  text  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.  In  the  valley  ap- 
peared one  of  those  fountains,  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the 
haltiug-places  of  caravans,  and  some- 
times the  scene  of  contention  and 
bloodshed.  The  women  of  Nazareth 
were  passing  to  and  from  the  town 
with  pitchers  upon  their  heads.  We 
stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels 
with  their  drivers  who  were  there  re- 
posing; and  calling  to  mind  the  man- 
ners of  the  most  remote  ages,  we  re- 
newed the  solicitation  of  Abraham's 
servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the  well  of 
Nahor.  In  the  writings  of  early  pil- 
grims and  travellers,  this  spring  is 
denominated  'Thk  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin  Mary:'  and  certainly  if  there 
be  a  spot  throughout  the  Holy  Laud 
that  was  undoubtedly  honoured  by 
her  presence,  we  may  consider  this  to 
have  been  the  place ;  because  the  situ- 
ation of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable 
to  change ;  and  because  the  custom 
of  repairing  thither  to  draw  water  has 
been  continued  among  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  from  the  earli- 
est period  of  its  history." 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  a  more  pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  situation  of  Naza- 
reth. He  says,  "  The  vale  resembles 
a  circular  basin  encompassed  by 
mountains:  it  seems  as  if  15  moun- 
tains met  to  form  an  enclosure  for  this 
delightful  spot ;  they  rise  round  it  like 
the  edge  of  a  shell  to  guard  it  from 
intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
field  in  the  midst  of  bari'en  moun- 
tains :  it  abounds  in  fig-trees,  small 
gardens,  and  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear ;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  aflbrds 
an  abundant  pasture.  The  village 
stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  and  contiiins 
between  6  and  700  inhabitants.  The 
con\ent  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village,  and  is  built  upon  the  high 
ground,  just  where  the  rocky  surface 
joins  the  valley." 

It  is  singular  that  two  observant 
and  intelligent  travellers  should  differ 
so  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  same 
place.  The  only  mode  of  explaining 
this  discrepancy  is  to  be  foiuid  in  the 
diflerent  circnmstiinces  under  wliich 
it  was  visited;  Dr.  Richardson  arriv- 
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ing-  earlier  in  the  season,  before  the 
verdure  was  burnt  up  by  the  excessive 
heat :  the  one,  in  fact,  witnessing 
Nature  in  her  bloom ;  and  the  other, 
when  drooping  from  the  effects  of 
three  months  of  heat  and  drought, 
while  the  observer  himself,  sinking 
under  the  exhausting  and  dispiriting 
influence  of  a  sultry  climate,  was  in- 
capable of  seeing  the  beauties  which 
really  did  exist.  It  is  further  possible, 
that,  under  the  administration  of  dif- 
ferent pashas,  more  or  less  despotic, 
the  appearance  of  the  place  might  also 
materially  differ.  To  which  is  to  be 
added,  that  Dr.  Clarke  fovmd  it  suffer- 
ing under  the  hoiTors  of  the  plague. 

Burckhardt  says,  that  "The  inha- 
bitants of  Nazareth  differ  in  features 
and  colour  from  the  northern  Syrians. 
The  physiognomy  approaches  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  while  their  dialect  and 
pronunciation  differ  widely  from  those 
of  Damascus.  In  western  Palestine, 
especially  on  the  coast,  the  inhabitants 
seem  in  general  to  have  more  resem- 
blance to  the  natives  of  Egypt,  than  to 
those  of  northern  Syria.  Towards  the 
east  of  Palestine,  on  the  contrary,  es- 
pecially in  the  villages  about  Nablous, 
Jerusalem,  and  Heljron,  they  are  evi- 
dently of  the  true  Syrian  stock,  in  fea- 
tures, though  not  in  language." 

Two  incidents  occurred  to  Dr.Clarke 
at  this  place,  which,  as  they  illustrate 
some  Scripture  usages,  as  well  as  the 
simple  manners  of  the  ancient  Jews 
and  their  successors  in  the  possession 
of  this  country,  are  worthy  of  narra- 
tion. The  first  was  in  a  party  of 
Arabs  ;  a  part  of  whose  dress  consist- 
ed of  a  coat  of  camel's-hair  cloth,  made 
of  one  square  piece,  with  holes  for  the 
arms,  and  a  seam  down  the  back: 
without  which  seam,  it  is  of  much 
greater  value.  This  garment  was  with 
reason  supposed  to  be  the  same  in 
form  and  materials  with  that  of  our 
Saviour,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast 
lots ;  being  '  without  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout.'  I'he  second 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Clarke :  "  Scarce- 
ly had  we  reached  the  apartment  pre- 
pared for  our  reception,  when,  looking 
from  the  window  into  the  court-yard 
belonging  to  the  house,  we  beheld 
two  women  grinding  at  the  mill,  in  a 
manner  most  forcibly  illustrating  the 
saying  of  our  Saviour,  '  two  women 
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shall  he  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  mie 
shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.'  They 
were  preparing  flour  to  make  our 
bread,  as  it  is  always  customary  in  the 
country  when  strangers  arrive.  The 
two  women,  seated  upon  the  ground, 
opposite  to  each  other,  held  between 
them  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as 
are  seen  in  Lapland,  and  such  as  in 
Scotland  are  called  Querns.  In  the 
centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity 
for  pouring  in  the  corn ;  and  by  the 
side  of  this,  an  upright  wooden  han- 
dle for  moving  the  stone.  As  the  ope- 
ration began,  one  of  the  women,  with 
her  right  hand,  pushed  this  handle  to 
the  woman  opposite,  who  again  sent 
it  to  her  companion — thus  communi- 
cating a  rotatory  and  very  rapid  mo- 
tion to  the  upper  stone;  their  left 
hands  being  all  the  while  employed 
in  supplying  fresh  corn,  as  fast  as  the 
bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides 
of  the  machine." 

When  the  French  invaded  Syria, 
Nazareth  was  occupied  by  6  or  800 
men ;  whose  advanced  posts  were  at 
Tabaria  and  Szaffad.  About  6  miles 
from  hence.  General  Kleber  sustain- 
ed, with  a  corps  not  exceeding  1500 
men,  the  attack  of  the  whole  Syrian 
amiy,  amounting  to  at  least  25,000. 
He  was  posted  in  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
elon,  near  the  village  of  Foule,  where 
he  formed  his  battalions  into  a  square, 
which  continued  fighting  from  sun- 
rise to  mid-day,  until  they  had  ex- 
pended almost  all  their  ammunition. 
But  Buonarparte,  informed  of  Kleber's 
perilous  situation,  advanced  to  his 
support  with  600  men ;  who  had  no 
sooner  come  in  sight,  than  the  Turks 
took  precipitately  to  flight:  during 
which  several  thousands  were  killed. 
Buonaparte  dined  at  Nazareth,  the 
most  distant  part  that  he  reached  in 
Syria,  and  returned  the  same  day  to 
Akka. 

Mr.  Buckingham  estimates  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  at  about  2000, 
and  the  houses  at  250;  which  are 
built  of  stone,  flat-roofed,  and  of  one 
story,  but  sufficiently  spacious  and 
commodious  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  large  family.  The  streets  are  steep, 
from  the  inclination  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand ;  narrow,  from  cus- 
tom ;  and  dirty,  from  the  looseness  of 
the  soil.  Here  are  a  mosque,  and  a 
Greek  and  Maronite  church. 


1  ^^[ 
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Mr.  Jollifle  found  Nazareth  again 
puttintf  on  a  forlorn  ajipearancc,  and 
justifying,  as  he  says,  the  sarcasm  of 
Nathanael.  Eut  he  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serves, that, under  a  henefioeut  govern- 
ment, sulHcienlly  enlightened  to  un- 
derstand that  its  own  interests  were 
identified  with  the  subject's  jirospe- 
rity,  it  might  become  the  centre  of  a 
healthful  and  opulent  district.  He 
estimates  the  inhabitants  at  IVom  12 
to  1400.  So  vague  and  uncertain  are 
all  calculations  of  tliis  kind,  and  so 
difficult  is  it  to  obtain  a  correct  return 
of  the  population  of  an  Eastern  town. 

Mr.  Connor  makes  the  inhabitants 
3000 ;  of  whom  oOO  are  Turks,  and 
the  remainder  Christians,  chiefly 
Greeks,  under  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  some  Greek  Catholics, 
Latins,  and  Maronites. 

Nazareth  is  now  called  Nazra,  or 
Nassara. 

NE  A  POLLS,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  place  on 
the  shores  of  Europe  visited  by  St. 
Paul.  (Actsxvi.  11.)  It  is  now  called 
Christopolis. 

NEBAIOTH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  whose  descendants,  called  Naba- 
thsans  by  heathen  w  riters,  appear  to 
have  extended  themselves  more,  and 
to  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  and  consequence,  than  ei- 
ther of  the  other  branches  or  tribes  of 
the  same  family ;  having  early  ac- 
quired, and  maintained  up  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  the  greatest  share  in  the 
transport-trade  between  the  East  and 
the  ports  of  the  INIediterranean.  Je- 
rom  makes  their  country  extend  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Diodorus  from  Syria  to  Egypt:  from 
which  it  is  evidently  absurd  to  attempt 
to  fix  any  arbitrary  limits  to  either  of 
the  three  great  divisions  of  Arabia. 
Jerom's  account  gives  them  all  Arabia 
Deserta,  and  great  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tra'a ;  that  of  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the 
latter,  w  ith  a  part  of  the  former.  The 
truth  is,  tliat  they  were  the  most  enter- 
prising of  the  Arabian  tribes,  and  al- 
though their  capital  Petra  was  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  their  proper  territory,  yet 
were  they  to  be  found  all  the  way,  as 
Jerom  says,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Egypt;  between  which  limits,  and  also 
between  the  former  and  Pha;nicia, and 
the  Red  Sea  and  Phoenicia,  they  were 
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the  principal  means  of  commercial 
communication:  of  which  their  capi- 
tal Petra  was  at  once  their  depot  and 
their  defence.  Petra  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Joktheel   of    Scripture.     See 

JOKTIIEEL. 

NI^BO,  one  of  the  mountjxins  of 
Abarim,  east  of  Jcu'dan,  and  opposite 
Jericho;  perhaps  the  highest  of  the 
chain,  or  the  most  westerly,  as  it  was 
this  mountain  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  ascend,  to  see  the  land 
which  he  was  not  to  enter,  and  where 
he  was  to  die.  (Ucut.  xxxii.  49,  50, 
andxxxiv.  1 — 3.)  Burckhardt  supposes 
the  Djebel  Attarous,  about  15  miles 
north  of  the  Anion,  and  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  route  from  Madcba  to 
Araayr,  or  Aroer,  and  which  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  be  Nebo.    See  Abauim. 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  where  St.  Paul 
informs  Titus  he  intended  to  winter, 
and  where  he  desires  him  to  meet 
him.  (Tit.  iii.  12.)  Whether  this  Nico- 
polis  was  the  one  situated  on  the  river 
Nessus,  in  Thrace,  or  in  Epirus,  can- 
not be  determined ;  probably  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  former  is  said  not  to  have 
been  built  till  after  this  period,  by  the 
emperor  Trajan.  The  subscription  to 
the  epistle  to  Titus  is  dated  from  Ni- 
copolis,  in  Macedonia ;  but  its  iidelity 
is  doubted  from  the  fact  above  men- 
tioned, the  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia  be- 
ing the  same  city  on  the  river  Nessus. 

Emmaus  was  called  Nicopolis  by 
the  Romans. 

NILE,  the  Pviver  of  Egypt.— It 
would  sound  strange  to  call  thelhames 
the  river  of  England,  the  llhone  the 
ri\  er  of  France,  or  the  Tagus  the  river 
of  Spain;  but  the  Nile  is  strictly  the 
river  of  Egypt,  being  the  only  one 
which  traverses  that  narrow  and  arid 
country.  Not  a  single  stream  rising 
within  the  land  of  Egypt,  nor  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  it,  adds  to 
its  waters;  nor  does  a  sufficiency  of 
rain  ever  fall  to  furnish  a  drop  from 
of!"  the  soil.  Wlience,  then,  could 
such  a  mass  of  waters,  as  that  poured 
down  in  the  annual  inundation,  pro- 
ceed!' This  was  an  endless  subject  of 
inquiry  and  of  wonder  to  the  ancients, 
who  were  ne\er  destined  to  know  tlie 
truth.  All  their  geograpliical  know- 
ledge soutliwards  terminated  wiUi 
Ethiopia,  answering  to  the  modem 
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Nubia,  and  not  quite  extending  to  the 
Tropical  rains,  which  end  at  the  10th 
degree  of  northern  latitude.  The  far- 
ther they  ascended  from  Lower  Egypt, 
the  more  thirsty  was  the  soil,  and 
cloudless  the  climate ;  and  it  did  not 
enter  into  their  minds  to  conceive, 
that,  in  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
still  more  burning  regions  of  the 
south,  the  sources  of  the  river  should 
be  supplied  by  rain  alone,  or  that  a 
country  should  exist  in  that  direction 
as  well  watered,  and  as  temperate,  as 
the  best  paits  of  Europe.  Herodotus 
has  given  the  opinions  and  fables 
which  prevailed  on  this  subject  in  his 
time;  of  which  he  expresses  his  dis- 
satisfaction, and  then  offers  one  of  his 
own,  certainly  not  at  all  more  rational 
or  intelligible.  Subsequently,  however, 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Democritus, 
and  Agatharcides  of  Cnidus,  came 
very  near  the  truth,  when  they  sup- 
posed snowy  vapours,  carried  from  the 
north,  and  thawed  in  the  warm  re- 
gions of  Ethiopia,  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  inundation. 

Egypt  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  neai'- 
ly  tiOO  miles  in  length,  from  Syene  to 
Alexandria ;  but  no  where  more  than 
20  in  breadth  above  the  Delta,  and 
often  not  half  so  much.  Through  this 
whole  length,  the  Nile,  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  world,  rolls  its 
majestic  stream ;  watering  annvially 
the  country  on  both  sides  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  either  by  its  own  inun- 
dation, or  by  wheels  and  canals,  which 
convey  its  water  over  the  parts  which 
the  flood  itself  does  not  reach,  till  the 
whole  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt 
is  under  water.  A  fine  image  of  the 
invasion  of  Assyria  by  the  armies  of 
Egypt  is  taken  by  Jeremiah  from  this 
annual  rise  of  its  river. — Jer.  xlvi.  7,8. 

V^ery  little  rain  ever  falls  in  Egypt, 
never  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  land; 
and  but  for  the  provision  of  this  boun- 
tiful river,  the  country  would  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  sterility.  As  it 
is,  from  the  joint  operation  of  the  re- 
gularity of  the  flood,  the  deposit  of 
mud  from  the  water  of  the  river,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  it  is  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world ;  the  prodvice 
exceeding  all  calculation.  It  has  in 
consequence  been,  in  all  ages,  the  gra- 
nary of  the  East ;  and  has  on  more 
than  one  occiision  (an  instance  of 
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which  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Joseph)  saved  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries from  starvation.  It  is  probable, 
that,  while  in  these  countries,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  the  seven  years' 
famine  was  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  rain,  in  Egypt  it  was  brovight  about 
by  the  inundation  being  withheld: 
and  the  consternation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, at  witnessing  this  phenomenon 
for  seven  successive  years,  may  easily 
be  conceived. 

The  origin  and  course  of  the  Nile 
being  unknown  to  the  ancients,  its 
stream  was  held,  and  is  still  held  by 
the  natives,  in  the  greatest  veneration ; 
and  its  periodical  overflow  was  viewed 
with  mysterious  wonder.  But  both  of 
these  are  now,  from  the  discoveries  of 
the  moderns,  better  understood.  It  is 
now  known,  that  the  sources  or  per- 
manent springs  of  the  Nile  are  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
and  the  unexplored  regions  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  that  country, 
and  that  the  occasional  supplies,  or 
causes  of  the  inundation,  are  the  peri- 
odical rains  which  fall  in  those  dis- 
tricts. For  a  correct  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  and  of  the  true  position 
of  the  source  of  that  branch  of  the 
river,  which  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
true  Nile,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
countryman,  the  intrepid  and  indefa- 
tigable Bruce.  This  source  consists 
of  two  principal  fountains,  beneath  a 
high  cliff,  at  the  village  of  Geesh,  iri 
11°  north  latitude ;  after  which,  the 
infant  river,  passing  through  the  lake 
of  Dembea,  descends  nearly  two  de- 
grees to  the  southward,  before  it  makes 
its  bend  to  the  north,  to  flow  through 
Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt;  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  being  about 
1500  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  pro- 
bably not  less  than  2000,  following 
the  windings  of  the  channel.  But  al- 
tho'  the  sources  of  this  great  stream  are 
thus  accurately  ascertained,  the  princi- 
pal and  true  sources  of  the  mighty 
Nile  are  yet  unknown,  and  the  de- 
spondent words  of  Claudian, 
Nee  contigit  uUi 
Hoc  vidisse  caput, 
may  still  be  reserved  as  a  motto  for 
some  future  Bruce,  who,  with  the  rare 
qualities  of  that  illustrious  traveller, 
shall  seek,  in  the   mountains  of  the 
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Moon,  those  "coy  fountains,"  which 
Bruce  thouoht  he  hatl  discovered  in 
those  of  Sacala.  The  ti-uc  source  of 
any  river  must,  uudouhtedly,  he  that 
of  its  hirgest  and  most  distant  hranch 
— that  one  which  furnishes  the  great- 
est supply  of  water,  both  permanently 
and  in  times  of  flood.  This  branch, 
with  respect  to  the  Nile,  is  the  Abiad, 
or  White  River ;  which,  rising  many 
degrees  beyond  cither  of  the  others, 
flows  iuto  the  Nile,  so  called,  in  the 
Kith  degree  of  latitude.  This  stream, 
lising  in  the  (jibbel  Kumri,  or  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  near  the  Line,  re- 
ceives all  the  northern  tropical  rains, 
and  brings  down  a  more  permanent 
and  far  greater  mass  of  water  than  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Nile  put  to- 
gether; without  which,  Bruce  himself 
asserts,  the  Nile  of  Egypt  would  be  dry. 
Its  perennial  stream  is  sufficient  to 
live  through  those  burning  deserts  in 
its  lengthened  way  to  Egypt,  when 
the  lesser  streams  of  Abyssinia  would 
be  exhausted,  and  scarcely  reach  half 
the  way;  while,  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
crease, it  is  on  this  that  Egyjjt  is  to 
rely  for  the  regularity  and  fertility  of 
its  inundation,  as  will  presently  appear. 
The  Nile,  at  Cairo,  begins  to  rise 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  has  commonly  risen  from  two 
to  three  feet.  Now  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  Gondar,  according 
to  a  register  kept  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the 
years  1770  and  1771,  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  May,  and  five 
inches  in  June :  a  quantity  which,  fall- 
ing as  it  does  at  intervals,  is  bai'ely 
sufficient  to  moisten  a  soil  parched  by 
a  six  mouths'  drought.  The  writer  of 
these  remarks  has  been  in  the  habit, 
for  many  years,  of  keeping  a  similar 
account  of  the  depth  of  rain  falling  in 
our  own  country  ;  and  he  will  venture 
to  sa}',  that  the  brooks  and  small 
streams  only  could  be  affected,  and 
that  but  by  fits,  from  such  scanty  and 
transient  showers,  and  that  not  one 
drop  would  reach  the  tenth  part  of  the 
way  to  Eg\-pt.  Besides,  if  it  could, 
the  quantity,  such  as  it  was,  w  oxild  not 
arrive  there  till  the  latter  end  of  July, 
when  the  river  is  already  ad\ancing 
rapidly  to  its  height.  It  is  the  Abiad, 
then,  which  must  send  df>wn  these 
waters ;  wliich  receives  tlic  rains  at  an 
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earlier  period,  and  in  much  larger 
quantities ;  and  w  ithout  which,  the 
husbandman  of  I'/gypl  would  sow  in 
vain.  Bruce  himself  says,  that  before 
the  Nile,  above  its  junction  witli  the 
Abiad,  is  at  all  affected,  green  Ijoughs 
and  leaves  floating  down  tliis  latter 
river,  shew  that  its  flood  has  com- 
menced. It  would  be  past  compre- 
hension how  Ikuce  should  have  ovei'- 
looked  this  circumstance,  were  it  not 
explained  by  his  extreme  jealousy  of 
his  own  discovery  ;  which,  great  as  it 
was,  was  not  what  he  thought  it  to  be. 
To  call,  in  fact,  the  fountains  of  Geesh 
the  head  of  the  Nile,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  seek  the  source  of  the 
Thames  in  the  springs  of  the  Thame. 
It  has  been  conjectui'cd,  that  the 
Abiad  has  a  communication  with  the 
Niger — a  supposition  which  all  the 
information  collected  by  Burckhardt, 
Homeman,  Ritchie,  Captain  Lyon,  &c. 
in  different  parts  of  Africa,  tends  to 
confirm.  A  strong  objection  may, 
however,  be  advanced  against  this 
theory.  The  rivers  of  our  own  coun- 
try continue  to  rise,  at  the  rate  of  24 
hours  for  every  50  miles  of  course, 
after  the  cessation  of  any  considerable 
fall  of  rain.  Now  if  we  suppose  the 
Niger  to  maintain  a  continuous  chan- 
nel with  the  Nile,  the  whole  course  of 
the  united  stream  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  4000  miles,  which,  at  50 
miles  per  day,  will  require  HO  days  for 
the  whole  body  of  w  ater  to  reach  Cairo ; 
when  the  water  should  continue  to 
rise  for  that  jieriod  after  the  cessation 
of  the  rain.  Again,  the  tropical  rains, 
below  the  latitude  of  16,  commence 
and  cease  with  the  advance  and  re- 
treat of  the  \'ertical  sun.  Now  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  Niger,  from  west 
to  east,  is  nearly  in  the  same  parallel 
with  the  city  of  Gondar;  over  which 
the  sun  passes  about  the  iOth  of  Au- 
gust, and  where  the  meteorological 
observations  of  Bnicc  shew  that  the 
rains  at  this  period  begin  to  abate. 
Rain  does,  indeed,  continue  to  fall 
through  the  month  of  September ;  but 
with  diminished  violence,  and  at  long- 
er intervals.  A  sulHciency  of  rain  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  falling,  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  to  cause  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  tlie  waters.  But 
if,  for  greater  accuracy,  we  reckon  SO 
days  from  the  20th  of  that  month,  it 
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■will  bring  down  the  period  to  which 
the  Nile,  at  Cairo,  should  continue  to 
rise,  to  the  8th  of  November ;  where- 
as it  has  begun  to  fall  full  six  weeks 
•before  this  time.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, that,  in  the  central  level  of  Africa, 
the  Niger,  when  at  its  greatest  height, 
may  for  a  short  time  find  a  communi- 
cating channel  with  the  Abiad ;  as  by 
the  Gir  of  Ptolemy,  who  possessed 
better  information  on  the  interior  of 
Africa  than  any  other  ancient  geogra- 
pher. This  supposition  (and  such  a 
connecting  channel,  under  the  name 
of  the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  has  long  been 
reported  to  exist,)  would  explain  the 
information  obtained  by  modem  tra- 
vellers on  this  subject;  but  that  they 
should  at  all  times  form  one  continu- 
ous course,  appears  from  the  estimate 
above  given  to  be  next  to  impossible. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  mode,  con- 
sistent with  the  above  objection,  by 
which  a  junction  may  be  effected  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  namely, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  lake  or  inland 
sea,  of  great  size,  the  common  recepta- 
cle of  all  the  waters  of  Central  Africa, 
and  whose  outlet  may  be  by  a  chan- 
nel, the  main  somrce  of  the  Abiad,  or 
emptying  itself  into  that  river  in  its 
descent  from  the  southward.  The 
existence  of  such  a  lake,  under  the 
name  of  Libyte  Palus,  was  known  even 
to  the  ancients ;  and,  by  the  various 
appellations  of  the  lake  or  swamps  of 
Wangara,  the  lake  of  Bornou,  and  the 
lake  of  Tsaad,  is  now  well  ascertained 
by  modem  travellers.  It  has,  how- 
ever, only  been  actuaUy  visited  by 
Major  Denham,  and  his  party;  from 
whose  account  it  appears  to  be  a  vast 
lake  of  fresh  water,  at  least  200  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  probably 
much  more  in  the  opposite  direction, 
which  is  that  of  the  great  valley  of 
this  part  of  the  African  continent.  The 
circumstance  of  the  lake  being  fresh, 
proves  that  it  must  have  an  outlet: 
and  as  the  Shary,  a  river  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  Yaou  (the  supposed  Ni- 
ger) in  magnitude,  was  found  by  the 
Major  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the 
south,  this  outlet  mi;st  be  sought  for 
on  its  eastern  side ;  in  which  direc- 
tion, the  stream  issuing  by  it  has  only 
about  400  miles  to  flow  before  it  would 
enter  the  known  channel  of  the  Abiad, 
and  would  be  found  to  be  either  the 
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principal  source  of  that  river,  or  to 
fonn  a  junction  with  it,  already,  like 
the  iShary,  coming  from  the  mountains 
to  the  southward.  In  one  of  these 
modes  only  can  any  permanent  union 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger 
exist.  It  has  been  shewn  to  be  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  theory  of  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  flowing  from  the 
mountains  of  Kong  to  the  plains  of 
Egypt,  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
inundation  in  that  country.  But  if  the 
Niger  lose  itself  in  the  immense  lake 
of  Tsaad,  and  a  stream  descending 
from  it  join  the  Nile,  the  difficulty  is 
removed.  The  increase  of  water  dis- 
charged into  the  lake  by  the  rivers  in 
the  rainy  season  could  not  occasion 
any  great  diff"erence  in  the  level  of  a 
body  of  water  6  or  700  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; which,  if  a  little  more 
extended,  would,  without  an  outlet,  be 
efi"ectually  kept  down  by  the  process 
of  evaporation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Judsea. 
The  stream  then  issuing  by  this  out- 
let would  never  differ  much  in  quan- 
tity ;  being  confined  probably,  like  the 
Jordan  at  its  exit  from  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, to  a  few  feet  at  most.  Were  it 
otherwise — were  the  waters  of  the 
Tsaad  to  experience  a  gi'eat  accumu- 
lation— such  a  rise  in  its  level  as  to 
pour  at  once  into  the  opening  channel 
of  the  Abiad  such  a  flood  as  that  river 
exhibits  at  its  junction  with  the  Nile 
of  Abyssinia,  it  would  require  months 
to  discharge  itself;  and  reaching 
Egypt  by  a  course  of  upwards  of  2000 
miles,  instead  of  being  at  its  height 
in  that  country  in  September,  would 
cover  the  lands  to  a  much  later  period, 
and  would  scarcely  regain  the  channel 
of  the  river  before  it  would  be  again 
overtaken  by  the  rains  of  the  ensuing 
season. 

From  these  arguments,  it  may  be 
assumed  as  probable,  that  a  commu- 
nication does  exist  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  and  other  rivers  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  by  means  of  a  cen- 
tral lake.  But  it  may  further  be  as- 
siuned,  that  the  rise  of  the  former 
river  is  produced  by  rain  falling  below 
the  Tsaad,  in  the  countries  to  the  east, 
south-east,  and  north  of  that  lake — 
ample  scope  to  furnish  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  inundation. 

The  extreme  sources  of  this  myste- 
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rious  river  still  afford  a  vast  field  for 
discovery.  But  from  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation now  on  foot,  the  present 
age  will  perhaps  not  pass  away  before 
the  great  secret  is  known. 

Although  the  Nile,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, has  been  called  the  river  of 
Egypt,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  stream  so  denominated  in 
Scripture — an  insignificant  rivulet  in 
comparison,  which  I'alls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean below  Gaza.  See  Egypt, 
River  of. 

NINEVEH,  the  capital  of  the  first, 
or  Assyrian  empire ;  founded,  accord- 
ing to  some,  by  Ashur,  and  according 
to  others,  by  Nimrod.  This  uncer- 
tainty rests  principally  upon  the  differ- 
ent interpretation  of  that  passage  of 
Moses  (Gen.  x.  11),  which,  in  the  au- 
thorised English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  says,  that  "  Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Ashur,  and  built  Nine- 
veh;" which  passage,  others  contend, 
should  be  rendered  thus:  "  Out  of 
that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went  forth  into 
Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh."  (See 
Assyria.)  From  its  name,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  Nineveh,  if  not  found- 
ed by  Nimrod  or  Ninus,  was  after- 
wards enlarged  by  another  of  the 
same  name. 

But  by  whomsoever  Nineveh  was 
built,  it  was  in  extent,  though  not  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  nearly  equal 
to  Babylon.  To  the  latter,  Strabo  as- 
signs a  circuit  of  385  furlongs  ;  and 
the  same  author  says  that  Nineveh 
was  larger.  Diodorus  has  given  the 
particular  dimensions  of  this  city; 
namely,  1!)  miles  in  length,  11  in 
breadth,  and  60  in  circumference: 
which  is  the  same  given  by  Herodotus 
to  Babylon;  but  Nineveh  being  an 
oblong,  and  Babylon  a  complete 
square,  the  former  had  of  coiurse  the 
least  space  of  the  two  included  within 
the  walls.  Its  extent  may  also  be 
ascertained  from  what  is  said  of  it  by 
Jonah  (ch.  iii.  3),  diat  it  "  was  an  ex- 
ceeding great  city  of  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;"  which  must  be  iniderstood  of 
its  circuit,  and  which  gives  the  same 
mean  of  60  miles.  In  the  writings  of 
the  same  j^rophet,  it  is  aLso  said,  that 
there  were  in  Nineveh  "  more  than 
sixscore  thousand  persons  that  could 
not  discern  l)etween  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand"  (ch.  iv.  11); 
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which,  allowing  such  voung  children 
to  be  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
gives  ()00,000  for  the  whole  number: 
being  about  half  that  of  the  present 
population  of  London.  But  in  Nine- 
veh there  was  also  said  to  be  "  much 
cattle;"  which  implies  that  there  were 
within  the  walls  large  spaces  occupied 
in  grazing,  as  well  perhaps  as  in  the 
growth  of  corn  and  vegetables  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Nineveh,  like  Babylon,  was  sur- 
rounded with  prodigious  walls,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  of  great  thickness;  with 
1500  towers,  each  200  feet  high ;  which, 
however,  could  not  protect  it  from  as- 
sault and  ultimate  destruction,  when 
the  measure  of  its  iniquity  was  full. 

Nineveh,  which  for  1450  years  had 
been  mistress  of  the  East — to  whom 
even  Babylon  itself  was  subject — was 
first  taken  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  and  year  747  before  Christ,  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians  ;  who  revolt- 
ed under  their  governors  Arbaces  and 
Belesis.  (See  Assyria.)  This  event  put 
an  end  to  the  first  Assyrian  empire ; 
and  divided  its  immense  territory  into 
two  lesser  kingdoms,  those  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  But  Nineveh  itself  suf- 
fered little  change  from  this  event;, 
she  was  still  a  great  city;  and  soon 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon, 
who  took  Babylon,  became  again  the 
capital  of  both  empires,  which  conti- 
nued 54  years ;  when  Nabopolassar,  a 
general  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
father  of  the  famous  Nebuchadnezzar, 
seized  on  Babylon,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king:  after  which,  Nineveh 
was  no  more  the  seat  of  government 
of  both  kingdoms.  It  was,  in  fact, 
now  on  the  decline ;  and  was  soon  to 
yield  to  the  rising  power  of  her  great 
rival.  The  Medes  had  again  revolted, 
and  in  the  year  633  B.C.  their  king 
Cyaxares,  having  defeated  the  Assy- 
rians in  a  great  battle,  laid  siege  to 
Nineveh;  but  her  time  was  not  yet 
come,  and  she  was  delivered  on  this 
occasion  by  an  invasion  of  Media  by 
the  Scythians,  which  obliged  Cjaxares 
to  withdraw  his  army  to  repel  them. 
But  in  the  year  612,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon,  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  tliat  monarch,  to  the  siege  of  Nine- 
veh; which  they  took  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  year. 
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It   is   remarkable,  that  the  fall   of 
Nineveh,   like   that   of  Babylon,  was 
brought  about  by  the  instrvimentality 
of  the  river,  and  the  drunkenness  and 
carelessness   of  the  inhabitants.     In 
the  35th  year   of   Chyniladanus,   or 
Saracus,   and  the  third  year   of  the 
siege,  the  king,  with  his  army,  being 
employed  in  feasting,  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians,  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  general  assault  upon  the  city;   in 
which  they  were  assisted  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  wall,  two 
miles  in  extent,  by  a  flood  of  the  Ti- 
gris.    In  these  events  were  literally 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  of    Nahum : 
"  For  while  they  be  folden  together  as 
thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunken  as 
drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as 
stubble  fully  diy."  (Nah.  i.  10.)   "The 
gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  place   shall    be    dissolved." 
(Ibid,  ii.  6.)    It  is  true  that  Diodorus 
refers  these  events  to  the  former  cap- 
ture by  Arbaces  and  Belesis ;  but  in 
the  article  on  Assyria  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  placing  them  under 
that  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar : 
when  these  prophecies,  and  those  in 
conjunction  with  them,  received  their 
accomplishment  together.     Two  hun- 
dred years,  indeed,  before  this  event, 
Jonah  was  sent  to  announce  the  fall 
of  Nineveh  within  40  days,  for  its  ex- 
ceeding wickedness;  but  the  humili- 
ation and  repentance  of  the  monarch 
and  the  people  averted  the  judgment 
on  that  occasion.    (Jonah  iii.)  When, 
however,  the  danger   was    removed, 
the    repentance    was   forgotten;    the 
Ninevites  relapsed  into  their  former 
abominations ;  and  the  sure  and  final 
destruction  of  their  city  was  foretold 
by  the  prophets  Nahum  and  Zepha- 
niah.     The  former  says,  "  The  Lord 
with  an  overrunning  flood  will  make 
an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof." 
(Ch.  i.  8.)    "  Where  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  lions,  and  the  feeding-place  of  the 
young  lions?     Behold,  1   am  against 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and  I 
will  cut  oft'  thy  prey  from  the  earth, 
and  the  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall 
no  more  be  heard."   (Ch.  ii.  11 — 13.) 
Zephaniah  says, "  The  Lord  will  stretch 
out  his  hand  against  the  north,  and 
destroy  Assyria;  and  will  make  Nine- 
veh a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a  wil- 
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deniess :  and  flocks  shall  lie  down  in 
the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
nations :  both  the  cormorant  and  the 
bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels 
of  it;  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows;  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
thresholds:  for  he  shall  uncover  the 
cedar  work.  This  is  the  rejoicing  city 
that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her 
heart,  I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside 
me :  how  is  she  become  a  desolation, 
a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in! 
Every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall 
hiss,  and  wag  his  hand." — Zeph.  ii. 
13—15. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh,  like  that  of 
Babylon,  was  sudden ;  but  its  progress 
towards  utter  desolation  was  much 
more  rapid.  Babylon,  for  many  years 
after  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  maintain- 
ed something  of  its  fonner  state  and 
splendour.  But  Nineveh  appears  never 
to  have  survived  the  assault  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians.  It  is  never 
after  mentioned  in  Scripture,  nor  by 
any  profane  author,  as  a  city  then  in 
existence.  Babylon,  although  its  ruin 
is  now  as  complete  as  that  of  Nine- 
veh, decayed  by  very  slow  degrees: 
so  long  as  400  years  after  its  capture, 
it  must  have  retained  some  conse- 
quence, as  we  are  told  by  Diodorus 
that  one  of  the  kings  of  Parthia,  in 
the  year  130  B.C.,  burnt  the  forum 
and  some  of  the  temples,  and  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  the  city.  Even  400  years 
after  this,  that  is,  in  the  4th  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  although  the 
interior  of  the  city  was  entirely  laid 
waste,  the  walls  still  remained,  and 
were  used  by  the  Parthian  kings  for 
confining  wild  beasts  for  hunting.  But 
Lucian,  in  the  2d  century,  whose  tes- 
timony is  worthy  of  credit,  as  he  came 
from  Samosata,  a  city  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, tells  113  that,  even  in  his  time, 
Nineveh  was  entirely  destroyed;  so 
that  there  were  no  footsteps  of  it  re- 
maining, not  so  much  as  of  the  walls. 
On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  town  of  Mosul,  are  some 
considerable  ruins ;  which  have  been 
described,  at  difierent  periods,  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Taver- 
nier,  Ike.  as  those  of  ancient  Nineveh. 
But  it  is  thought  by  others,  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  ruins,  that  these 
travellers  must  have  been  mistaken; 
and  that  the  remains  described  bv 
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them  \>  ere  those  of  some  city  of  much 
smaller  extent,  and  inore  recent  date, 
than  the  Scripture  Nineveh.  Mr. 
Kinneir,  who  visited  this  spot  in  the 
year  18US,  says,  that  "  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tis>"ris  (that  is,  over  against 
Mosul),  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of 
Nunia,  and  sepulchre  of  the  prophet 
Jonas,  seem  to  point  out  the  position 
of  Nineveh,  the  largest  city  perhaps 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world." — "  A 
city  being  afterwards  erected  near  this 
spot,  bore  the  name  of  Ninus ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  ruins  of  the 
latter,  and  not  of  the  old  Nineveh, 
that  are  now  visible.  I  examined 
these  ruins  in  November,  1810;  and 
fouud  them  to  consist  of  a  rampart 
and  a  fosse,  forming  an  oblong  square, 
not  exceeding  four  miles  in  compass, 
if  so  much.  I  saw^  neither  stones  nor 
rubbish  of  any  kind.  The  wall  is,  on 
an  average,  20  feet  in  height ;  and  as 
it  is  covered  with  grass,  the  whole  has 
a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
Roman  entrenchments  which  are  ex- 
tant in  England."  Mr.  Kinneir's  opi- 
nions are,  in  every  thing,  worthy  of 
respect:  and  with  regard  to  these 
ruins,  the  traces  of  the  wall  point 
them  out  very  evidently  as  belonging 
to  some  city  or  building  of  much  less 
dimensions  than  ancient  Nineveh ; 
while  these  traces  being  visible  at  all, 
would  seem  to  place  their  date  long 
subsequent  to  the  structures  of  the 
Scripture  Nineveh.  Jt  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  while  the  walls  of  IJaby- 
lon,  which  were  at  least  as  high  and 
as  thick,  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  historians,  as  those  of 
Nineveh,  and  were  entire  long  after 
the  destruction  of  that  city,  are  utterly 
effaced,  those  of  Nineveh  should  still 
be  visible. 

Mr.  Kich,  indeed,  supposes  that  he 
has  discovered  in  these  entrenchments 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh ; 
which  he  descril)es  as  an  enclosure  of 
ji  rectangular  form,  corresponding 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass; the  area  of  which  is  not  larger 
than  that  of  the  town  of  Mosul.  The 
bountlary  of  this  enclosure  may,  he 
says,  be  perfectly  traced  all  around  ; 
and  looks  like  an  embankment  of 
earth  or  rubbish  of  small  elevation; 
and  has  attached  to  it,  and  in  its  line 
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at  several  ])laces,  mounds  of  greater 
size  and  solidity,  'i'hc  lirst  of  these 
forms  the  south-west  angle  ;  and  on 
it  is  built  the  village  of  Nebbi  ^  unus, 
where  thev  shew  the  tomb  of  the  pro- 
phet Jonas.  The  next,  and  largest  of 
all,  which  Mr.  Kich  supjioses  to  be  the 
monument  of  Ninus,  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the 
enclo.sure,  and  is  joined  like  the 
others  by  the  boiuidary  wall :  the 
natives  call  it  Koyunjuk  Tepe.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid, 
with  regular  steep  sides,  and  a  flat 
top,  and  composed  of  stones  and  earth ; 
there  being  sulficient  of  the  latter,  to 
admit  of  cultivation  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Koyunjuk,  which  is  built  at  the 
north-east  extremity.  This  mound, 
according  to  measurements  taken  by 
Mr.  Rich,  is  178  feet  high,  1850  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  11 47  broad  from 
north  to  south.  The  other  mounds, 
on  the  boundary  wall,  ofl'er  nothing 
worthy  of  remark;  ])ut  out  of  one  of 
these,  a  short  time  since,  an  immense 
block  of  stone  was  dug,  on  which  were 
sculptured  the  figures  of  men  and 
animals  ;  cylinders,  like  those  of  Ba- 
bylon, with  some  other  antiques ; 
and  stones  of  very  large  dimensions 
are  also  occasionally  dug.  (See  Second 
Memoir  on  Babylon,  Note  A.)  Whe- 
ther these  ruins  be  really  what  Mr. 
Rich  supposes  them  to  be,  or  a  part 
only  of  the  more  recent  city  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Kinneir,  cannot  be  decided. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  of 
whate\ er  structure  these  mounds  may 
be  the  remains,  their  dimensions  will 
not  allow  us  to  consider  them  as  those 
of  the  ii-ulls  of  Nineveh:  they  must 
either  be  those  of  a  palace,  as  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Rich,  or  of  some  other 
stupendous  building  of  that  city,  or 
of  a  more  modern  one  erected  on  this 
spot ;  and  the  uncertainty  wliich  ex- 
ists on  this  poiiU,  is  alone  sufiicient  to 
testify  the  fullilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies. In  fact, these  prophecies  respectr 
ing  Nineveh  have  long  since  received 
their  entire  completion :  "  an  utter 
end  is  made  of  the  place  ;"  and  the 
true  site  may  for  e\er  be  sought  for 
in  vain. 

NO,  or  AMON-NO,  a  city  of  Egjpt, 
which  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  bnuich  of  the 
Nile  next  westward  to  that  of  Tanis, 
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where  was  a  city  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis ;  which  is  the  translation 
given  in  the  Septuagint  for  No.  By 
others,  it  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
where  Alexandria  was  afterwards 
built;  which  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrasts  respecting 
this  place.  By  others,  again,  amongst 
whom  are  Bochart,  Prideaux,  and 
WeUs,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  same 
with  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  which 
was  likewise  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis,  from  its  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter-Ammon,  or  Ham.  And  this 
— from  its  antiquity  ;  the  earlymention 
made  of  its  extent  and  populousness ; 
the  historical  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion it  experienced  frona  the  cruel 
conquerors  of  the  country  ;  and  from 
the  stupendous  remains  which  still 
exist  of  its  idolatrous  worship — has 
thef  greatest  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  No  of  Scripture. 

Where  the  immense  population  re- 
corded of  this  mysterious  city  could 
have  been  lodged,  and  how  supported, 
is  however  matter  of  surprise  and 
wonder  to  the  moderns ;  as  the  space 
which  it  occupies,  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  limited  by  rocky  mountains, 
which  could  not  furnish  a  single 
shrub,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  Nor  is 
there  any  vestige  to  be  found  of  walls, 
gates,  or  human  habitations  ;  nothing 
but  temple  i\pon  temple,  in  grand  and 
indestructible  massiveness.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  a  city  which,  by 
way  of  eminence,  was  styled  the  city 
of  a  hundred  gates,  and  whose  im- 
mense population  could  send  out  ten 
thousand  horsemen  from  each,  should 
now  afford  no  trace  either  of  walls, 
gates,  or  dwellings.  Bruce,  finding 
no  vestiges  of  walls  round  Thebes, 
conjectures,  from  this  circumstance 
and  its  confined  territory,  that  the 
story  of  its  100  gates,  as  well  as  its 
extreme  populousness,  is  fabulous. 
The  mountains  behind  Thebes,  he 
says,  do  not  run  in  ridges,  but  ai'e 
detached  quite  down  to  their  bases.  A 
number  of  these,  it  is  said  a  hundred, 
are  excavated  and  adorned  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  and  are  to  this  day 
called,  in  the  langtiage  of  the  coun- 
try, Beban  el  Meluke,  that  is,  the  ports 
or  gates  of  the  kings ;  and  hence,  he 
conjectures,  came  the  100  gates  of 
Thebes,  upon  whicn  the  Greeks  have 
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dwelt  60  much.  Homer,  in  whom  the 
title  of  Hecatompylse  first  occurs,  neve?  ' 

saw  Thebes ;  consequently,  what  he 
has  said  of  it  must  have  been  either 
from  report  or  imagination.  The 
whole  Thebaid,  sown  with  wheat, 
covild  not,  says  the  avithor  above 
quoted,  have  maintained  one-half  of 
the  horses  said  to  have  been  kept  at 
Thebes;  consequently,  if  in  this  in- 
stance antiquity  be  convicted  of  fable, 
the  hundred  gates  of  this  wonderful 
city  may  be  fabulous  also. 

Sir  Frederick  Henniker  (who  has 
certainly  not  the  guilt  of  holding  the 
legends  of  poets  and  antiquarians  in 
too  high  estimation)  says,  that  "  Bat-  , 
ties,  chariots,  and  horses,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  gateways,  as  if  they  were  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  at  the  same  time 
dedicated  to  the  deity  in  consequence 
of  vows  made  previous  to  victory ; 
these  gateways  abound  in  Thebes, 
and  hence  arises  the  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates, 
and  the  hundred  chariots  at  each"- — 
a  very  rational  solution  of  the  fable 
of  the  hundred  gates. 

Denon  expresses  his  surprise  at  the 
same  circumstance.  "  Still  temples — 
nothing  but  temples  !  and  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  hundred  gates  so  celebrated 
in  history ;  no  walls,  quays,  bridges, 
baths,  or  theatres  ;  not  a  single  edifice 
of  public  utility  or  convenience."  All 
this  is  indeed  incomprehensible  ;  and 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  taking  some- 
thing from  the  poetical  exaggeration 
of  the  Greeks,  in  whose  hands  nothing 
failed  of  a  liberal  portion  of  fable  and 
amplification  ;  and  by  an  estimate  of 
the  immeasurable  distance  which 
probably  existed  between  an  abject 
people,  and  their  lords  the  priests. 
Thebes  must  indeed  have  been  a 
mighty  city :  but  it  was  a  metropolis  of 
slaves ;  whose  government  was  a  hier- 
archy, or  virtually  such  ;  and  of  whom 
an  endless  and  exhausting  labour  was 
exacted  by  a  stern  and  inexorable 
priesthood.  Myriads  of  these  wretch- 
ed beings  must  have  been  employed 
for  ages,  in  erecting  those  stupendous 
edifices  which  served  at  once  as  the 
habitations  of  their  deities  and  of 
their  priests ;  and  on  which  thousand* 
of  years,  which  have  since  passed 
away,  have  made  but  little  impression. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  such  a  system 
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of  tyranny  on  the  one  hiind,  and  of 

oppressive  labour  on  the   other,  but 

little   time   or  inclination   would  be 

left  for  the  study  of  convenience  or 

strength  in  the  common  dwellings  of 

the  people ;  which  were,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, mere  hovels  of  hasty  and  perish- 
able structure,    which  required   not 

centuries,  nor  scarcely  years,  to  level 

with  the  soil :   while  the  walls,  with 

their  gates,  of  whatever  number  tliey 

may  have   been,  built   likewise   with 

less  care,  and  of  materials  less  durable 

than  the  temples,  on  which  all  their 

genius  seems  to  have  been  expended, 

first  razed  by  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 

armies,  were  afterwards  totally  effaced 

by  the  ojjerations  of  time.     Yet  have 

we  reason  to  think  that  Thebes  was 

at  one  time  enriched  by  commerce ; 

when  wealth  must  have  been  followed 

by   its  in\ariable   attendant   luxury 

and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  a 

suitable  style  of  building.     But  this 

was  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  his- 
tory ;  before  its  lirst  devastation,  700 

years  before  Christ :     probably   even 

"before  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  that  of 

the  Edomites ;  when  the  channel  of 

trade  took  a  different  direction :  and 

it  is  no  wonder,  if  any  such  buildings 

existed,  that,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many 

ages,  and  amid  the  havoc  of  armies, 

they  should  have  disappeared.  Thebes, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  svirvived  her 
first  calamities ;  and  to  have  recovered, 
at  least  in  great  measure,  her  strength 
and  populousness,  called  after  this 
period,  in  .Scripture,  "  The  multitude 
of  No."  But  this  resuscitation  lasted 
scarcely  more  than  a  century ;  when 
that  which  had  been  spared  by  Sen- 
nacherib, was  reserved  for  the  more 
terrible  visitation  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency 
to  be  reconciled  in  the  prophetic  and 
historical  accounts  of  this  place.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  commenting  on  these  ac- 
counts, observes,  that  the  destruction 
of  No-Ammou  must  have  been  some 
time  before  that  of  Nineveh  ;  for  the 
former  is  historically  related  by  the 
prophet  Nahum  (ch.  iii.  8 — 10),  as 
past,  and  the  other  prophetically,  as 
yet  to  come.  Therefore,  Nineveh  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  in  the  29th  year  of 
Josiah,  and  f>  1 2th  before  Christ,  the  de- 
struction of  No-Ammon  must  have  been 
long  before,  and  in  no  time  more  likely  one  existed 
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than  about  a  hundred  years  preced- 
ing ;  when  Sennacherib,  in  the  year 
712  B.C.,  invaded  Egypt,  and  for  three 
years  carried  devastation  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  "They 
who  refer  this  destruction  of  No-Am- 
mon, spoken  of  by  Nahum,  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Nebuchadnezzar,"  observes 
])r.  I'rideaux,  "place  it  after  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  and  thereby 
make  one  part  of  the  text  inconsistent 
with  the  other."  But  this  explana- 
tion of  that  learned  author  does  not 
get  over  the  whole  of  the  dilliculty; 
for  Jeremiah,  and  Ezckiel,  who  pro- 
phesied in  the  interval  between  Sen- 
nacherib and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
indeed  between  the  latter  conqueror 
and  the  time  of  Nahum,  foretell  the 
calamities  and  destruction  yet  to  fall 
on  No,  by  the  hand  of  Nebuchadncz- 
^zar.  (.ler.  xlvi.2o;  Ezek.xxx.  14 — Hi.) 
The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  is  to  suppose, 
what  may  very  well  have  been  the 
case,  that  No  was  indeed  destroyed 
by  Sennacherib,  and  its  inhabitants, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter,  carried  into 
captivity :  but  its  situation  was  eligi- 
ble, and  its  resources  great ;  and,  like 
lyre,  it  revived  from  its  ashes,  and 
became  again  the  same  popiUous, 
powerfid,  and  idolatrous  place  as  be- 
fore ;  when  fresh  judgments  were  de- 
nounced against  it,  which  were  reserv- 
ed for  Nebuchadnezzar  to  execute ; 
by  whom  its  total  and  linal  desolation 
was  accomplished. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  visit  to  Thebes 
in  February,  181!) :  "This  evening, 
alter  sunset,  we  arrived  at  Thebes. 
This  is  the  name  of  a  district  contain- 
ing four  principal  towns  at  present — 
on  the  west  l)ank,  Gornou  and  Medi- 
net  Abu ;  and  on  the  cast  bank,  Luxor 
and  Camac.  Beneath  the  mountains 
on  the  west,  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  are  excavated  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  I'hese  we  visited  the  next 
morning. 

"  On  landing,  the  village  of  Gornou 
does  not  for  some  time  appear.  The 
huts  are  built  in  circular  hollow  pits, 
like  dried  ponds  ;  and  as  the  roofs  do 
not  reach  above  the  surlace  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  it  was  not  till  we  came 
upon  the  village  that  we  knew  that 
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pits  is  considerable;  and  multitudes 
of  dogs  giaard  them,  transferring  the 
visiter  from  one  habitation  to  another. 
The  pits  might  be  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  One 
of  these  might  contain  three  or  four 
hovels.  There,  the  Troglodytes,  men- 
tioned by  Bruce  in  his  travels,  were 
dangerous  people  at  that  time ;  and 
not  even  the  natives  dared  to  moor 
their  boats  on  that  side  of  the  river : 
but  the  strict  police  of  the  pre- 
sent Bashaw  has  brought  them  into 
order. 

"  On  approaching  the  mountains, 
we  find  them  pierced  with  many  hun- 
dred minor  excavations,  from  which 
mummies,  with  their  curious  coffins 
and  ornaments,  have  been  withdrawn. 
These  are  now  inhabited  by  families, 
and  defended,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom, by  innumerable  dogs. 

"  Further  in   the  recesses  of    the 
mountains,  are  the  more  magnificent 
tombs  of  the  kings,  each  consisting  of 
many  chambers,  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics.    The  scene  brings  many  al- 
lusions of  Scripture  to  the  mind;  such 
as  Mark  v.  2 — 5,  but  particularly  Isa- 
iah xxii.  16:  'Thou  hast  hewed  thee 
out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  hew- 
eth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and 
that  graveth  a  habitation  for  himself 
in  a  rock;'   for  many  of  the  smaller 
sepulchres  are  excavated  nearly  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  which  is  very 
high.     The  kings  have  their  magnifi- 
cent abodes  nearer   the   foot   of  the 
mountain,  and  seem,  according  to  Isa- 
iah (ch.  xiv.  18),  to  have  taken  a  pride 
in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death  as 
they  had  done  in  life.     'All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in 
glory,  eveiy  one  in  his  own  house.' 
The  stuccoed  walls  within  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.     They  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (ch.  viii.  8 — 10.):  'Then  said 
he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in 
the  wall :  and  when  1  had  digged  in 
the  wall,  behold  a  door.     And  he  said 
unto  me.  Go  in,  and  behold  the  wicked 
abominations  that  they  do  here.    So  I 
went  in,  and  saw  ;  and  behold,  every 
form  of  creeping  things  and  abomina- 
ble beasts,  and   all  the  idols  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  pourtrayed  upon  the 
wall  round  about.'  The  Israelites  were 
but  copyists ;  the  master-sketches  are 
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to  be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  Temples 
and  Tombs  of  Egypt. 

"It  is   remarkable   that   Scripture 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  particular 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics.  Moses, 
no  doubt,  who  was  '  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,'  must  have 
understood  their  sacred  science  ;  yet 
he  furnishes  us  with  no  specific  clue — 
nothing  but  the  general  condemnation 
of  them  as  idolatrous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. (Deut.  iv.  15,&c.)  The  wisdom  of 
man  seems,  in  this  cradle  of  the  sci- 
ences, to  have  betrayed  its  genuine  ten- 
dency, and  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
are  a  durable   comment  on  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
"  We  explored  some  of  these  tombs 
by  the  help  of  a  Copt,  named  Girges, 
who  has  been  living  in  one  of  them 
for  18  months  as  servant  to  our  Con- 
sul's secretary,  who,  on  account  of  the 
arts,  has  endured  the  same  miserable 
abode  for  so  long  a  time.     We  then 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  winding  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
plain  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
the  most  splendid  ruins  of  which,  at 
Carnac,  are  more  than  two  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
As  we  were  descending  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  we  came  sud- 
denly on  a  part  where  30  or  40  mum  - 
mies  lay  scattered  in  the  sand — the 
trunk  of  the  body  filled  with  pitch,  and 
the  limbs  swathed  in  exceedingly  long 
bandages.     The  40  days  spent  in  em- 
balming these  mortal  bodies  (Gen.  1.3) 
thus  gives  us  a  sight  of  some  of  our 
fellow-creatures  who  inhabited  these 
plains  more  than  3000  years  ago.  How 
solemn  the  reflection,  that  their  disem- 
bodied spirits  have  been  so  long  wait- 
ing to  be  united  again  to  their  re-ani- 
mated body !  and  that  this  very  body, 
which,   notwithstanding   its   artificial 
preparation,  we  see  to  be  '  a  body  of 
humiliation,'  will,  on  its  great  change, 
become  incorruptible  and  immortal! 
How  awful,  too,  to  think,  that  while 
we  gaze  on  their  remains  as  a  cui'i- 
osity,  their  souls  are  expecting  that 
great   day   when   they    shall    receive 
according  to  the  things  done  in  the 
body !" 

NOB,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, not  far  from  .Jerusalem.  It  was 
also  a  sacerdotal  city,  assigned  parti- 
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cularly  to  the  priests ;  of  whom  Saul 
caused  85  to  be  slain,  with  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  l>ecause  they 
had  shewn  favour  to  David. — 1  Sam. 
xxii. 

NOD,  Land  of:  the  country  to  which 
Cain  withdrew,  after  the  murder  of 
Abel.  As  the  precise  situation  of  this 
country  cannot  possibly  be  known,  so 
it  lias  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
speculation.  All  that  we  arc  told  of  it 
is,  that  it  was  "  on  the  cast  of  Kdcn," 
or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  before  Eden; 
which  very  country  of  Eden  is  no  sure 
guide  for  us,  as  the  situation  of  that 
also  is  disputed.  But  be  it  on  the 
higher  or  lower  Euphrates  (sec  Edkn), 
the  land  of  Nod,  which  stood  before 
it  with  respect  to  the  place  where 
Moses  wrote,  may  still  preserve  the 
curse  of  barrenness  passed  on  it  for 
Cain's  sake,  namely,  in  the  deserts  of 
Syria  or  Arabia,  ITie  Chaldee  inter- 
preters render  the  word  Nod,  not  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  country,  but  as 
an  appellative  applied  to  Cain  him- 
self— signifying  a  vagabond  or  fugi- 
tive— and  read,  "  He  dwelt  a  fugitive 
in  the  land."  But  the  Hebrew  reads 
expressly,  "He  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod." 

NOPH,  or  MEMPHIS :  a  femous 
city  of  Egypt,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Menes  or  Mizraim;  and,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  country,  w  as  the 
capital  of  the  central  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts or  kingdoms  into  which  Egypt 
was  divided:  after  which,  the  Pha- 
raohs appear  to  have  resided  some- 
times in  this  city,  and  sometimes  at 
Zoan  or  Tanis.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  much  in  the  invasions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cambyses : 
after  which  it  was  rebuilt,  and  adorn- 
ed by  the  Ptolemies;  and  about  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  was  the  second 
city  of  Egypt,  Alexandria  being  the 
capital ;  but  its  decay  had  already  be- 
gun. Strabo,  who  visited  it  at  this 
time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Nero,  describes  a  temple  of  Vulcan 
of  great  magnificence;  another,  of 
Venus ;  and  a  third,  of  Osiris,  where 
the  Apis,  or  sacred  ox,  w  as  w  orship- 
ped ;  a  serapium,  and  a  large  circus. 
But  many  of  its  palaces  w  ere  in  ruins ; 
an  immense  colossus  lay  prostrate  in 
front  of  the  city ;  and  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  sphinxes,  some  were  covered 
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with  sand  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  others  were  so  nearly  buried,  as 
to  have  only  their  heads  visible — 
melancholy  and  certain  presages  of 
its  future  fate. 

Dr.  Shaw,  and  others,  contend  for 
placing  Memphis  at  Geeza,  or  Gizeh, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  op- 
posite to  old  Cairo;  but  Dr.  Pococke, 
the  Danish  traveller  Niebuhr,  and 
Bruce,  agree  in  fixing  the  site  of  this 
city  about  15  miles  higher  up,  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  ri\er,  at  Mctrahenny, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  country  fix 
the  site  of  Memf,  and  where  Bruce 
saw  three  large  gTanitc  pillars  ;  some 
calishes,  or  canals,  lined  with  stone, 
and  nearly  choked  up  w  ith  earth ;  and 
many  large  mounds  and  heaps  of  rub- 
bish. The  reasons  for  placing  Mem- 
phis here,  rather  than  at  Geeza,  are 
ably  adduced  by  the  last-mentioned 
traveller.  The  chief  fact,  however,  on 
which  this  position  is  to  rest,  is  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Pyramids 
were  situated  between  Memphis  and 
the  Delta ;  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  the  case  if  Geeza  were 
Memphis. 

1 1  appears  strange,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  much  of  the  ancient  city 
remained  in  Strabo's  time ;  and  that 
600  years  after,  in  the  Saracenic  inva- 
sion, it  was  still  in  existence;  that 
few  or  no  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be 
discovered.  Some  writers,  to  explain 
this  sudden  decay  and  total  oblivion, 
have  had  recourse  to  the  legend  of 
Herodotvis,  that  Memphis  stood  in  an 
ancient  channel  of  the  river,  from 
which  the  water  had  been  turned  by 
Menes ;  that  the  building  of  the  new 
capital  Alexandria  drained  it  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  even  of  its  materials ; 
and  that,  thus  deserted  and  deprived 
of  its  ramparts,  the  Nile  broke  in  up- 
on it,  and  buried  what  remained,  in 
course  of  ages,  beneath  its  deposits. 
Alexandria  did,  no  doubt,  drain  it  both 
of  its  inhabitants  and  its  materials ; 
but,  besides  that  such  a  situation  for 
a  great  city  is,  to  say  the  least,  impro- 
bable ;  this  hj-pothesis  of  the  position 
of  Memphis,  and  of  its  fall  by  the 
irruption  of  the  riler,  is  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  few  topographical  facts 
we  possess  respecting  it.  Strabo  in- 
forms lis,  that  great  part  of  the  city, 
especially  some  of  its  larger  and  most 
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magnificent  edifices,  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence ;  which  sets  this  notion  of  the 
river  entirely  aside.  But  how  comes 
it,  that  these  edifices,  which  perhaps 
equalled  in  massiveness,  in  material, 
and  in  workmanship,  other  similar 
Egyptian  structures,  are  not,  like  those 
of  Dendera,  Luxor,  and  Camac,  still 
to  be  found?  Had  they  been  as  far 
removed  from  Lower  Egypt,  perhaps 
they  might :  Memphis  was  doomed  to 
fall  before  its  rival.  The  transference 
of  the  court  and  commerce  of  the 
country  to  Alexandria,  gradually  ex- 
hausted it  of  its  population;  its  pil- 
lars, and  blocks  of  sandstone,  of  gra- 
nite, and  of  marble,  too  valuable  to  be 
left  of  no  use  in  a  deserted  city,  were 
transferred,  in  part,  to  Alexandria,  and 
in  part,  after  the  Saracenic  conquest 
in  the  7th  centuiy,  to  the  new  city  of 
Cairo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  for  the  erection  of  new  temples, 


palaces,  and  houses ; — while  the  sands 
of  the  Desert,  ever  ready  in  this  coun- 
try to  seize  as  their  own  the  works 
which  man  has  forsaken,  and  which 
had  commenced  their  inroads  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  obliterated  all  the 
rest;  which,  of  whatever  it  may  con- 
sist, now,  for  the  greater  part  pro- 
bably, lies  for  ever  concealed  beneath 
their  surface. 

But  all  this  is  but  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  which  de- 
clared that  Noph,  for  her  impious 
idolatries,  should  be  "waste  and  deso- 
late without  an  inhabitant."  Her  first 
punishment,  if  not  inflicted  at  the  in- 
vasion of  Sennacherib,  was  certainly 
so  in  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Jer. 
xlvi.  14, 19  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  1:3, 16.)  It  pro- 
bably further  suffered  in  that  of  Cam- 
byses ;  was  again  ravaged  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  its  final  obliteration  was 
effected  in  the  manner  above  related. 
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Olives,  Mount  of,  or  Mount  Olivet, 
so  named  from  the  olive-trees  which 
grew  upon  it.  This  hill  lies  without 
Jerusalem,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  east,  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  lying  between.  It  is  about  a 
mile  in  length,  stretching  from  north 
to  south ;  and  overlooks  the  city,  every 
street  and  house  of  which  may  be  seen 
from  its  summit,  which  is  divided  into 
three  separate  peaks.  Between  the 
foot  of  the  hill  and  the  brook  Kedron, 
proceeding  from  Jerusalem,  is  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane ;  an  even  piece 
of  ground,  according  to  Mr.  Maundrell, 
57  yards  square,  and  thickly  planted 
with  olive-trees  of  an  ancient  growth, 
and  asserted  to  be  the  same  which 
stood  there  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
though  of  course  with  little  probabi- 
lity ;  as,  if  the  trees  themselves  could 
have  lasted  so  long,  Titus  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  all  the  wood  about 
Jerusalem.  Chateaubriand,  however, 
states,  that  some  of  these  very  trees 
can  unquestionably  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  from 
the  following  circumstance :  In  Tm- 
key,  every  olive-tree  found  standing 
by  the  Musselmans  when  they  con- 
quered Asia,  pays  one  medine  to  the 
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treasury ;  while  each  of  those  planted 
since  the  conquest,  is  taxed  half  its 
produce  by  the  Grand  Seignior.  Now 
eight  of  these  trees,  very  large  and  old, 
are  still  charged  only  eight  medines. 

Dr.  Clarke  found  in  this  garden  a 
grove  of  ancient  olive-trees,  of  most 
immense  size;  which,  as  a  spontane- 
ous produce  vminten*uptedly  result- 
ing from  the  original  growth  of  this 
part  of  the  mountain,  it  is  impossible 
to  view  with  indiff"erence ;  and  adds, 
"  It  is  truly  a  curious  and  an  interest- 
ing fact,  that,  during  a  period  of  little 
more  than  2000  years,  Hebrews,  Assy- 
rians, Romans,  Moslems,  and  Chris- 
tians, have  been  successively  in  pos- 
session of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Pa- 
lestine, yet  the  olive  still  vindicates 
its  paternal  soil,  and  is  found  at  this 
day  upon  the  same  spot  which  was 
called  by  the  Hebrew  writers  '  mount 
Olivet,'  and  the  mount  of  Olives,  11 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera." 

In  this  garden  is  shewn  the  place 
where  our  Saviour  sweated  blood  as 
he  pronounced  the  words,  "  Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me."  A  grotto  has  been  erected  on 
this  spot,  with  the  usual  appendage  of 
altars,  &c.     A  few  paces  from  hence 
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is  shewn  the  place  where  Judas  be- 
trayed his  master  with  a  kiss.  As- 
cending the  hill  from  hence,  the  spot 
is  shewn  where  Christ  bewailed  the 
approiiching  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  way  i'arther  up,  and  about  two- 
thirds  up  the  hill,  arc  some  grottoes, 
called  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  ;  but 
what  prophets  are  meant,  is  not  known. 
A  short  distance  beyond  these,  are  12 
arched  vaults;  built  to  commemorate 
the  place  where  the  Apostles  are  said  to 
have  composed  the  creed  which  goes 
by  their  name.  The  spots  where  Christ 
dictated  a  second  time  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  where  he  foretold  the 
General  Judgment,  ai'e  also  shewn ; 
and,  lastly,  on  the  spot  where  Christ 
ascended  to  heaven,  a  small  mosque 
is  situated,  the  relic  of  a  church  built 
by  the  empress  Helena ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  spot  is  not  quite 
on  the  svmimit  of  the  mountain,  but 
about  200  paces  below  it.  Here  also 
is  shewn  the  impression  of  a  foot  in 
the  rock,  pretended  to  have  been  left 
by  the  foot  of  our  Saviour,  when  it 
last  rested  on  the  earth. 

On  the  top  of  the  mount.  Dr.  Clarke 
found  the  remains  of  several  works 
whose  history  is  lost.  "Amongst  these 
were  certain  subterraneous  chambers, 
of  a  difl'erent  nature  from  any  of  the 
Cryptce  we  had  before  seen.  One  of 
them  had  the  shape  of  a  cone,  of  im- 
mense size  ;  the  vertex  alone  appears 
level  with  the  soil,  and  exhibiting,  by 
its  section  at  the  top,  a  small  circidar 
aperture,  the  sides  extending  below  to 
a  great  depth,  were  lined  with  a  hard 
red  stucco,  like  the  substance  cover- 
ing the  walls  of  the  subterraneous  gal- 
leries which  were  found  in  the  sandy 
isle  of  Aboukir,  upon  the  coast  of 
Egypt.  This  extraordinary  piece  of 
antiquity,  which  from  its  conical  form 
may  be  called  a  subterranean  pyra- 
mid, is  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain,  it  might  easily  escape  ob- 
ser\ation,  although  it  is  of  such  con- 
siderable size ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  has  not  been  noticed  by 
preceding  travellers.  We  could  not 
find  any  appearance  of  an  entrance, 
except  by  tlie  circular  aperture,  which 
is  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  w  ell,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  mountain.  ITiis 
crypt  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance 
to  any  place  of  Christian  use  or  wor- 
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ship.  Its  situation  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  a  mountain,  rather  denotes  the 
work  of  Pagans,  whoso  sacrilegious 
rites  upon  '  the  high  places'  are  so 
often  alluded  to  in  Jewish  history. 
Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  its  history  by  the  observation  of 
Adrichomius,  who  speaks  of  the  fane 
constructed  by  Solomon  upon  the  top 
of  the  mount  of  Olives,  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Ashtaroth,  the  idol  of  the 
Sidonians.  The  Venus  of  Paphos  was 
represented  by  a  symbol  which  had 
the  peculiar  form  of  this  crypt ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  cone ;  but  the  Phoenician 
Ashtaroth  and  the  Paphian  goddess 
were  one  and  the  same  divinity.  When 
Josias  overthrew  the  heathen  idols, 
and  cut  down  the  groves  (2  Kings 
xxxiii.  14),  which  happened  rather 
more  than  six  centuries  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  the  Adytum,  or 
Crt/pt,  appropriated  to  the  rites  of 
Ashtaroth,  remained ;  for  it  is  plainly 
stated  in  Scripture,  that  the  place  was 
not  destroyed,  but '  defiled,'  and  made 
a  receptacle  for  '  the  bones  of  men'' — the 
greatest  of  all  pollutions,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
building  of  Tiberias  upon  the  lake 
Gennesareth:  when,  on  account  of 
sepulchres  found  there,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  grant  extraordinary  privileges 
to  persons  who  would  reside  on  the 
polluted  spot.  To  this  species  of  pol- 
lution the  crypt  now  described  seems 
to  have  been  condemned,  from  a  very 
remote  period;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  a  place  which  had  once 
become  an  ossuary,  or  charnel-house, 
among  the  Jews,  could  never  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Judaja.  If  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  painted  stucco,  with 
which  the  interior  of  this  is  coated, 
denotes  a  more  recent  epoclia  in  the 
history  of  the  arts ;  then  the  w  alls  of 
the  Cryptae  near  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East 
— nay,  even  the  surface  of  the  Mem- 
phian  Sphinx,  which  has  remained  so 
many  ages  exposed  to  aU  attacks  of 
the  atmosphere — may  be  instanced  as 
exhibiting  the  same  sort  of  cement, 
similarly  coloured,  and  equally  un- 
altered." 

Mr.  Faber  likewise  conjectures  this 
remarkable  crypt  to  have  been  intend- 
ed for  the  cavern-worship  of  Ashta- 
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roth ;  and  that  the  three  peaks  of  the 
mountain  were  severally  consecrated 
to  Ashtaroth,  Milcom,  and  Chemosli : 
this  hill,  with  its  triple  summit,  af- 
fording in  singular  beauty,  and  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  fabled 
Meru  or  Ararat,  one  of  those  monte- 
form  high  places  so  studiously  select- 
ed for  their  sacrificial  rites  by  the 
early  idolaters :  while,  to  render  the 
emblem  more  complete,  the  hill  was 
planted  with  a  sacred  grove  of  olives. 

Dr.  Clarke  also  makes  the  following 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  ascent  of 
David  to  this  mountain : 

"  About  forty  years  before  the  idol- 
atrous profanation  of  the  mount  of 
Olives  by  Solomon,  his  afliicted  pa- 
rent, driven  from  Jerusalem  by  his 
son  Absalom,  came  to  this  eminence 
to  present  a  less  offensive  sacrifice; 
and,  as  it  is  beautifully  expressed  by 
Adrichomius,  Flens,  et  nudis  pedi- 
Bus,  Deum  adoravit.  What  a  scene 
does  the  sublime,  the  simple  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  (2  Sam.  xv.) 
picture  to  the  imagination  of  every 
one  who  has  felt  the  influence  of  filial 
piety,  but  especially  of  the  traveller 
standing  upon  the  very  spot  where  the 
aged  monarch  gave  to  Heaven  the 
offering  of  his  wounded  spirit!  'And 
David  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  mount 
Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and 
had  his  head  covered ;  and  he  went 
barefoot :  and  all  the  people  that  was 
with  him  covered  every  man  his  head ; 
and  they  went  up  weeping.'  Ab- 
stracted from  every  religious  view, 
and  considered  solely  as  a  subject 
for  the  most  gifted  genius  in  poetry 
or  painting,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  select  a  theme  more  worthy  the 
exercise  of  exalted  talents.  Every 
thing  that  is  sublime  and  affecting 
seems  to  be  presented  in  the  descrip- 
tion or  march  of  David,  in  his  pas- 
sage across  the  Kedron;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  moment  when  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  sent  back,  and  the 
aged  monarch,  having  in  vain  entreat- 
ed Ittai  to  leave  him,  begins  to  ascend 
the  mountain,  preceded  by  the  various 
people  said  to  form  the  van  of  the 
procession.  Every  wonderful  associ- 
ation of  natural  and  of  artificial  fea- 
tures, of  landscape  and  of  architecture, 
of  splendid  and  diversified  costume, 
of  sacred  pomp,  and  of  imequalled 
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pathos,  dignify  the  affecting  scene: 
here  a  solemn  train  of  mourners ; 
there  the  seers,  the  guardians  and 
companions  of  the  Ark ;  men,  women, 
children,  warriors,  statesmen,  citizens, 
priests,  Levites,  counsellors ; — with  all 
the  circumstances  of  grandeur  display- 
ed by  surrounding  objects:  by  the 
waters  of  the  torrent;  by  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  valley ;  by  the  lofty  rocks, 
the  towers,  bvdwarks,  and  palaces  of 
Sion ;  by  the  magnificent  perspective 
on  every  side;  by  the  bold  declivities 
and  lofty  summits  of  mount  Olivet; 
and,  finally,  by  the  concentration  of 
all  that  is  great  and  striking  in  the 
central  groupe,  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  the  afflicted  monarch." 

From  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a 
commanding  view  of  Jerusalem,  the 
whole  plan  of  which  lies  stretched  out 
beneath.  The  general  view  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  author  already  quoted : 

"  The  view  of  Jerusalem  from  this 
eminence  is  from  east  to  west.  To- 
wards the  south  appears  the  lake  As- 
phaltites,  a  noble  expanse  of  water, 
seeming  to  be  within  a  short  ride  of 
the  city,  but  the  real  distance  is  much 
greater.  Lofty  mountains  enclose  it 
with  prodigious  grandeur;  and  re- 
semble, by  their  position,  the  shores 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  opposite  to 
Vevay,  and  Lausanne.  To  the  north 
of  the  lake  are  seen  the  verdant  and 
fertile  pastures  of  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  whose  course 
may  be  distinctly  discerned.  For  the 
rest,  nothing  appears  in  the  surround- 
ing country  but  hills,  whose  undulat- 
ing surfaces  resemble  the  waves  of  a 
perturbed  sea.  These  were  bleak  and 
destitute  of  wood,  and  seemed  to  be 
without  cultivation.  However,  this 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  distant 
view :  we  often  found  thai  mountains, 
which,  when  remote,  appeared  like 
naked  rocks,  were,  when  we  drew 
near  to  them,  covered  with  little  ter- 
races, like  a  series  of  steps,  and  abun- 
dantly productive." 

ON,  or  AVEN,  acity  of  Egypt,  situ- 
ated in  the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the 
east  of  the  Nile,  and  about  five  miles 
from  the  modern  Cairo.  It  was  called 
Heliopolis  by  the  Greeks,  and  Beth- 
shemeth  by  the  Hebrews  (Jer.  xliii. 
13) ;  both  of  which  names,  as  well  as 
its  Egyptian  one   of  On,   imply  ^the 
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city  or  house  of  the  sun.  The  inha- 
biUmts  of  this  city  arc  represented  by 
Herodotus  as  the  wisest  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  here  Moses  resided,  and 
received  that  education  which  made 
him  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians."  Ikit  notwithstanding 
its  being  the  seat  of  the  sciences,  such 
were  its  egregious  idolatries,  that  it 
was  nick-named  Aven,  or  Beth-Aven, 
"the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idolatry,  by 
the  Jews.  A  village  standing  on  part 
of  its  site,  at  the  present  day,  is  called 
Matarea;  while  the  spring  of  excel- 
lent water,  or  I'ountain  of  the  sun, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  cit}',  is  still  called  Ain  IShems,  or 
fountain  of  the  sun,  1)y  the  Arabs. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  the  world  of  which  any  distinct  ves- 
tige can  now  be  traced.  It  was  visited 
1850  years  ago  by  Strabo,  whose  de- 
scription proves  it  to  have  been  nearly 
as  desolate  then  as  now.  Most  of  the 
ruins  of  this  once  famous  city,  de- 
scribed by  that  geographer,  are  buried 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  soil ;  but 
that  which  marks  its  site,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  work  at  this 
time  existing  in  the  world,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  is  a  column  of  red  granite, 
70  feet  high,  and  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics. Dr.  C'larke  has  given  a  very 
good  representation  of  this  column ; 
to  whom  also  the  curious  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
characters  engraved  upon  it. 

The  city  On,  according  to  Joscphus, 
was  given  to  the  Israelites  to  dwell  in, 
when  they  first  went  into  Egypt ;  and 
it  was  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun  at  this  place,  who 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Joseph  by 
Pharaoh.  Here,  also,  in  the  time  of 
JPtolemy  Philadclphus,  leave  was  ob- 
tained of  that  king  by  Onias,  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  to  build  a  tem- 
ple, when  dispossessed  of  his  office 
by  Antiochus ;  which  was  long  used 
by  the  Hellenist  Jews.  It  was  pre- 
dicted by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xliii.  1.'}), 
and  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxx.  17),  that  this 
place,  with  its  temples  and  inhabit- 
ants, should  lie  destroyed :  which  w  as 
probably  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

OI'HIU,  a  place,  or  country,  remote 

from   Juda'a,  to  which   the  ships   of 

Solomon   traded.      There    has    been 

much  discussion  respecting  the  situa- 
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tion  of  this  place :  some  supposing  it 
to  have  been  the  island  of  Socotora, 
without  the  straits  of  lialielmandeb ; 
others,  that  anciently  called  Tabro- 
bana,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  Ceylon,  and  by  others  Sum- 
atra :  while  others  fix  its  situation  on 
the  continent  of  India.  M.  Huet,  and, 
after  him,  Binice,  place  Ophir  at  Sof- 
ala  in  South  Africa;  where  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  found,  which 
show  marks  of  ha\  ing  been  very  anci- 
ently and  extensively  worked.  The 
latter  says,  also,  that  the  situation  of 
this  place  explains  the  period  of  three 
years  which  the  Ophir  ships  were  ab- 
sent, from  the  different  courses  of  the 
monsoons  and  trade  winds,  which  they 
woidd  have  to  encounter  going  and 
returning.  Ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings have  also  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  mines.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Bruce 
says,  there  was  a  place  called  Tarshish 
near  Melinda.  With  respect  to  the 
island  of  Sumatra  more  particularly, 
the  quantity  of  gold  still  found  there, 
and  the  name  of  Ophir  distinguishing 
one  of  the  moimtains,  have  led  some 
to  determine  that  this  island  can  be 
none  other  than  the  ancient  Ophir. 
Sumatra  will  be  noticed  again  here- 
after; but  the  name  of  Ophir,  which 
is  certainly  very  well  calculated  to 
mislead,  Mr.  Marsden  declares  to  be 
of  European  origin,  without  any  con- 
nexion with  the  history  or  language 
of  the  country. 

In  the  same  direction  with  Ophir 
lay  Tarshish :  the  voyage  to  both  ])laces 
being  accomplished  under  one ;  and 
always,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  same 
space  of  time — three  years :  by  which 
it  maybe  inferred,  that, notwithstand- 
the  imperfect  navigation  of  the  times, 
they  must  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  ports  of  Judaea.  But 
the  true  situation  of  these  places  must 
ever  remain  matter  of  conjecture; 
and  all  that  can  1)e  considered  as  cer- 
tain respecting  them  is,  that  from  the 
articles  imported  from  them,  namely, 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  peacocks,  and 
precious  stones,  they  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  tropical  parts  of  either 
Africa  or  Asia;  the  trade  to  Ophir 
and  Tarshish,  which  proved  so  profit- 
able to  Solomon,  being  no  other  than 
the  origin  of  that  maritime  couimerce, 
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which,  having  passed  through  and 
enriched  so  many  countries,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  the  English  East 
India  CompanJ^ 

This  trade,  so  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  commerce,  there  can  he  no 
doubt,  has  existed  under  some  form 
from  the  earliest  ages ;  the  sons  of  Shem 
communicating  with  those  of  Ham, 
and  these  with  the  descendants  of 
Japheth  inhabiting  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Cush- 
ites,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
great  deserts  lying  between  India  on 
one  side,  and  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  on 
the  other,  the  great  marts  whence  the 
western  countries  were  supplied  with 
eastern  produce,  were  the  merchants 
and  carriers  by  whose  means  all  this 
commerce  was  carried  on.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  they  appear  to  have 
been  dispossessed  both  of  their  terri- 
tory and  their  commerce,  by  a  people, 
whose  history  and  present  condition, 
are  the  most  e.\traordinary,  the  Jews 
only  excepted,  of  any  people  which 
the  family  of  Noah  have  given  birth 
to.  These  were  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham by  Hagar  and  Keturah  ;  in  other 
words,  the  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites, 
who,  from  several  parts  of  .Scripture, 
appear  to  have  occupied  adjoining 
countries,  or  were  otherwise  actually 
intermixed ;  being,  together  perhaps 
with  some  remnants  of  the  Cushites, 
what  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxv.  24)  calls  "  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the 
desert;"  and  whose  occupation  was 
alike,  and  precisely  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Cushites,  on  whose  possessions 
they  gradually  encroached,  until  the 
latter  receded  to  the  maritime  districts 
of  Arabia,  or  passed  over  into  Africa; 
leaving  the  deserts  and  the  inland 
carrying  trade  to  their  rivals. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh  had  a  large  share  in 
this  commerce;  and  that  they  were 
in  fact  the  great  Eastern  depots  for 
Indian  goods.  There  is  scarcely  any 
other  way  of  accounting  for  their  im- 
mense wealth,  or  of  finding  a  motive, 
humanly  speaking,  for  those  distant 
and  expensive  wars  in  which  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  monarchs 
were  engaged.  But  admitting  the 
supposition  that  these  cities  were 
central  marts  for  the  overland  trade, 
their  object  appears  at  once ;  namely, 
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being  alanned  for  their  interests,  to 
suppress  those  nations  which  had  be- 
come their  rivals  by  drawing  a  large 
portion  of  this  trade  from  its  old  route, 
to  a  coasting  one  from  the  gulf  of  Per- 
sia to  the  Red  Sea.  The  nations  which 
were  attacked  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Chaldoean  armies  were,  in  fact,  those 
very  ones  which  had  so  successfully 
cultivated  the  maritime  trade — Egypt, 
Tyre,  and  Judaea ;  whose  destruction 
was  so  signally  accomplished  by  the 
Chaldajan  king,  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  nations  of  India  then,  bringing 
their  commodities  partly  by  land  and 
partly  up  the  Euphrates,  deposited 
them  at  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other 
stations  on  both  rivers :  where  the 
Cushites  and  Midianites,  from  the  op- 
posite quarter,  loaded  their  camels, 
and  crossed  the  Desert  to  the  ports  of 
Sidon  and  Tyre,  according  to  their 
respective  antiquity — to  Jenisalem, 
and  down  into  Egypt  by  the  isthmus 
of  Suez.  That  this  was  the  route  into 
Egypt  used  by  the  merchants  at  the 
time  Joseph  was  carried  there,  and 
not  by  the  Red  Sea,  appears  by  the 
direction  of  the  traders  to  whom  he 
was  sold  (and  who,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  called  both  Ishmaelites  and  Midi- 
anites); who  were  travelling  with 
spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  the 
productions  of  India  and  Arabia,  from 
Gilead;  which,  if  it  did  not  exactly 
lie  in  their  route  to  Egypt,  was  fre- 
quented, in  order  to  add  to  their  mer- 
chandize the  highly  prized  balsam  of 
that  country. 

In  the  route  from  the  Upper  Eu- 
phrates to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  lay 
Tadmor,  or  the  Watering  Station,  so 
called  afterw  ards  by  Solomon ;  who 
seized  it,  doubtless,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  he  did  the  ports  of  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea — 
that  he  might  turn  the  channel  of 
trade,  both  by  land  and  sea,  into  his 
own  dominions.  From  this  station  at 
Tadmor  also,  which  was  soon  erected 
into  a  great  city,  and  an  intermediate 
emporium  for  the  merchandize 
brought  up  the  Euphrates,  a  portion 
of  the  trade  would  naturally  branch 
off  into  Armenia,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Euxine. 

Another  route  by  which  this  trade 
was  carried  on  overland,  though  not 
till  a  later  period,  was  by  Petra,  the 
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capital  of  the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  the 
most  coQsiderable  and  the  most  enter- 
prisiua^  of  the  families  of  Isliiuael. 
From  this  city,  which  was  at  once  an 
impregnable  fortress  and  the  pivot  of 
their  commercial  communications,  the 
Nabathffii  extended  themselves  from 
the  Euphrates  on  one  side,  to  Kgypt 
on  the  other ;  and  Petra,  like  Tadmor, 
as  its  remains  testify,  svas  not  less 
wealthy  than  it  was  strong. 

Of  the  period  at  which  the  first 
maritime  communication  with  India 
took  place,  history  is  silent.  The  first 
mariners  on  the  Mediterranean  were 
probably  the  men  of  Zebulun  and 
Dan  (Gen.  xlix. ;  Judg.  v.) ;  but  their 
voyages  must  have  been  confined  to 
the  coasts  of  that  sea.  The  first  traders 
on  the  Red  Sea  appear  to  have  been 
the  Edomites ;  who  founded  the  ports 
of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber.  But  this 
people  at  first  used  these  ports  only  in 
trading  with  those  of  Sabea;  not  ven- 
turing to  pass  the  straits.  How  far, 
subsequently,  they  pushed  their  coast- 
ing vessels  along  the  shores  of  both 
Asia  and  Africa,  camiot  be  determined. 
But  when  the  ports  of  Edom  were 
taken  by  Davicl,  the  mariners,  dis- 
persed for  a  time  by  this  event,  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Tyrians ; 
and  first  opened  to  them  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea.  Job,  indeed, 
who  lived  above  1600  years  before 
Christ,  speaks  of  both  ships  and  the 
gold  of  Ophir  (ch.  ix.  26;  xxviii.  16). 
The  ships  were  those  of  his  country- 
men the  Edomites — small  vessels  con- 
fined to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  as 
those  of  Zebulun  and  Dan  were  to 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  already  known  as  the 
great  mine  of  that  metal,  was  intro- 
duced into  Idumsea  by  the  means  and 
the  channels  already  mentioned. 

Many  circumstances  conspire  to  fix 
the  commencement  of  the  first  direct 
maritime  communication  with  India 
somewhere  about  1000  or  1200  years 
before  Christ.  It  has  been  seen  that 
no  such  intercourse  existed  at  the  time 
of  Joseph's  deportiition,  which  was  in 
the  year  1734  B.C.  About  250  years 
afterwards,  the  first  ship  from  Egypt, 
which  carried  Danaus  and  his  daugh- 
ters, appeared  in  Greece ;  if,  indeed, 
this  event  be  not  rather,  as  Mr.  Bryant 
supposes,  a  mythological  fable  than  an 
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historical  fact.    This  was  in  the  reign 

of  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the 
Red  Sea,  but  for  purposes  of  war,  not, 
as  appears,  with  any  views  of  distant 
trade.  1  f,  however,  the  story  of  Danaus, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  be  fabulous,  it 
still  may  be  considered  as  referring  to 
the  first  maritime  intercourse  between 
l\gypt  and  Greece.  About  160  years 
after  this,  or  1320  B.C.,  Tyre  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded,  which 
soon  acquired  a  participation  in  the 
new  commerce  introduced  by  the  Edo- 
mites, and  rose  rapidly  to  that  emi- 
nence which  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree she  maintained  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  But  before  this,  no  traces 
of  any  such  trade  can  be  discovered  in 
either  Egypt,  Tyre,  or  her  parent  Si- 
don.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Tyre 
was  indeed  till  this  period  confined  to 
the  jNIediterranean,  the  communication 
of  that  city  with  India  being  still  car- 
ried on  in  the  old  channels  overland. 
But  when  Edom  was  taken  by  Da\id, 
and  its  trade  for  a  time  broken  u]>,  its 
artificers  and  mariners  fled  for  refuge 
and  employment  to  the  Tyrians,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  supply  Solomon 
both  with  their  own  shipwrights  and 
sailors,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
pilots  of  Edom,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Solomon,  the  better  to  en- 
courage and  to  direct  his  new  trade, 
visited  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  where  this  trade  was  carried  on, 
in  person,  and  superintended  the  na- 
val equipments,  in  which  he  was  so 
ujuch  assisted  by  his  friend  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  whose  disinterestedness 
in  tlius  opening  a  rival  trade  to  the 
king  of  Israel  would  be  remarkable, 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  knowing 
that  these  ports  were  inacccssil)lc  to 
him  without  the  concurrence  of  Solo- 
mon, whose  coimtry  lay  between,  he 
adopted  this  method  of  sharing  in  the 
trade,  which  is  the  more  probable,  and 
for  which  regulations  were  entered 
into  l)etween  the  two  monarchs. 

These  ports,  together  w  ith  the  Ophir 
trade  established  in  them,  remained  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ten  tribes,  until  Jehoram 
for  his  wickedness  lost  them  by  a  re- 
volt of  the  lOdomites ;  in  w  hose  hands 
they    remained,    though    apparently 
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without  taking  any  advantage  of  the 
trade  belonging  to  them,  nntil  Uzziah 
recovered  Elath  again  to  Judah,  ex- 
pelled the  Edomites,  fortified  it  afresh, 
planted  it  with  his  own  people,  and 
re\"ived  the  trade ;  in  which  state  it 
remained  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
who,  how  ever,  held  it  but  a  short  time, 
for  the  year  after  it  was  seized  by  Tig- 
lath  Pileser,  after  which  it  returned 
no  more  to  the  Jews. 

Amongst  all  these  troubles  and 
changes  of  masters,  the  India  trade 
must  necessarily  have  declined  ;  and, 
in  fact,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  we 
find  it  again  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
TjTians,  who,  more  enterprising  than 
the  Egyptians,  and  exempt  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  foreign  and  civil 
wars,  which  had  wasted  the  power  and 
the  resources  of  the  Jews,  carried  their 
commodities  from  their  ports  on  the 
western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  across 
the  isthmus,  to  Rhiuocolui'a,  a  sea- 
port situated  on  the  confines  of  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the 
JMediterranean,  and  answering  to  the 
position  of  El  Arish,  which  they  pro- 
bably founded  soon  after  the  death  of 
Solomon.  From  this  port  the  goods 
were  conveyed  by  their  ships  to  Tyre, 
and  thence  again,  both  inland  to  Sy- 
ria and  Judea,  and  westward  by  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  it. 

The  trade  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tvrians  ibr  several  huncked 
years,  mitil  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
kmgs  of  Egypt,  whose  wisdom  and 
enterprise.  Tyre  also  ha\'ing  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  Alexander,  drew 
the  whole  of  this  trade  to  Egypt,  the 
route  being  to  the  Egj^tian  ports  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Myos  Homius  and  Bere- 
nice, and  from  thence  across  the  de- 
sert to  Coptos,  and  so  by  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  built  for  the  purpose  not  long 
before  by  Alexander,  who  saw  at  once 
the  capabilities  and  advantages  of  such 
a  situation.  This  city,  indeed,  from 
the  influx  of  wealth  arising  from  the 
trade  with  India,  soon  became  the 
most  considerable  at  that  time  in  the 
world — the  seat  not  only  of  the  com- 
merce, but  of  all  the  learning  of  the 
times.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Egyptians,  neither  under  their  own 
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princes  nor  their  Macedonian  con- 
querors, traded  direct  to  any  part  of 
India.  The  Arabians  were  the  great 
can-i^rs  of  Indian  produce  by  sea  as 
well  as  by  land;  and  Saba,  the  capital 
of  Yemen,  was  the  great  mart  for 
Egj-pt,  as  Alexandria  was  for  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves being,  as  Dr.  Vincent  observes, 
hardly  known  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
the  exporters  of  their  own  commodi- 
ties. " They  were  the  Chinese  of  tlie 
ancient  world,  and  the  ships  of  all 
nations  except  their  own  laded  in  their 
harbours."  But  although  the  Greeks 
of  Alexanch'ia,  finding  it  most  to  their 
interest  to  resort  to  the  old  marts  in 
Sabea,  did  not  send  their  own  ships 
to  India,  yet  these  being  the  best  (the 
Tyrian  perhaps  excepted)  which  had 
before  appeared  on  the  Red  Sea,  they 
passed  the  straits,  and  explored  the 
coasts  both  of  Arabia  and  Africa  to 
some  distance. 

But  discovery  was  advancing ;  and 
the  Romans,  who  succeeded  the  Greeks 
in  the  possession  of  Egypt,  more  dar- 
ing or  more  fortunate,  soon  became 
masters  themselves  of  the  marts  in 
Arabia,  and  carried  their  fleets  direct 
to  India.  Strabo,  who  went  up  to 
Syene  with  the  Prefect  tEHus  Gallus 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian tera,  says,  he  was  informed  that 
120  ships  sailed  annually  from  the 
port  of  Myos  Hormus  for  India — a 
prodigious  advance  indeed  in  the  na- 
vigation of  these  seas,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  Romans  had  not  been 
half  a  century  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  that  only  a  few  Grecian 
ships  had  ever  made  this  voyage,  and 
that  by  coasting  the  w  hole  way. 

But  if  these  facts  be  true,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  doubt,  and  that  in  the 
age  of  the  first  Ptolemies  the  straits  of 
Babelmandeb  were  not  passed,  what  is 
become  at  this  period  of  history  of  the 
trade  to  Ophir  and  Tarshish  ?  That 
the  straits  were  not  passed,  and  that 
the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  so  late  as  170 
years  A.C.  were  content  to  obtain  their 
Indian  articles  of  commerce  from  the 
Arabs  of  Yemen,  and  those  of  Africa 
from  Abyssinia,  appears  incontestable 
on  the  authority  of  Agatharchides, 
w  ho  was  president  of  the  Alexandrian 
library  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
meter,  and  who  having  access  to  all 
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the  information  then  possessed  by  the 
Macedonian  government  on  this  head, 
is,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  the  most 
valuable  authority  we  ])osscss.  From 
the  account  of  this  geographer,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  lime,  the  vessels 
which  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Arsinoe 
and  Myos  ITornuis,  wont  no  farther 
down  the  coast  of  Africa  than  Ptole- 
mais  Theron,  in  latitude  1H°  north; 
which  is  tlie  Kas  Ahehaz  of  d'Anville, 
and  the  Has  Ageeg  of  Hruce,  full  350 
miles  short  of  the  Straits;  that  the 
usual  course  was  down  the  eastern 
side  of  the  sea  to  Sabca,  or  Yemen,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  wliere,  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arabians,  was  a  real 
monopoly  of  Indian  commerce,  and 
where  the  Grecian  merchants,  finding 
all  they  were  in  quest  of,  were  satis- 
fied to  terminate  their  inquiries  and 
their  voyage.  What  a  compliment  is 
here  paid  to  the  Tyrian  navigators ; 
whose  three  years'  voyage  imdoubtedly 
extended  at  least,  either  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  or  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the 
one  side,  or  to  Mozambique,  or  Sofala, 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  other! 

Tyre  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
332  years  before  Christ :  after  which, 
what  little  trade  might  have  survived, 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this 
event,  not  a  single  ship  is  found  on 
the  Red  Sea  which  dared  to  under- 
take the  voyage  performed  through  so 
many  centuries  by  the  great  merchants 
of  the  earth.  It  appears,  however, 
that  not  many  years  after  tbis  account 
of  Agatharcides,  the  Greek  merchants, 
more  skilful  or  more  avaricious,  pass- 
ed the  Straits,  and  explored  to  some 
distance  the  ports  of  Hadi'amaut  and 
of  Africa;  as  Artemidorus,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  is 
cited  by  Strabo  to  prove  that  there 
was  a  trade  on  the  latter  coast,  as  far 
as  the  Southern  Horn,  or  Cape  Baxos, 
in  5°  north  latitude :  Mosyllon  being 
the  principal  mart,  and  a  dependency 
of  the  Arabian  king  of  Maphartis. 

But  it  remained  for  the  Romans, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Monsoon  by 
Hippalus,  to  put  an  end  to  this  timid 
and  dependant  mode  of  conducting 
their  most  im])ortant  branch  of  com- 
merce, by  seizing  the  port  of  Aden, 
pushing  their  fleets  direct  to  India 
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and  Ceylon,  and  centring  the  entire 
monopoly  of  this  enviable  trade  at 
Alexandria.  The  discovery  of  Hippa- 
lus is  fixed  by  l)r.\  ince)it,the  learned 
connncntator  on  the  Periplus  of  the 
I'lrythrean  Sea,  at  tlie  t7th  year  of  the 
Christian  a;ra,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, by  whom  also  Aden  was  destroy- 
ed; no  doubt  witli  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing the  Jiew  chamiel  of  com- 
merce, l)y  putting  an  end  to  the  old 
one:  thus  transferring  to  the  Romans 
the  monopoly  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  Arabians. 

We  have  next  the  Periplus  itself; 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  \  inccnt  to 
be  tlie  work  of  a  merchant  who  had 
visited  the  places  he  descril>es,  and  is 
fixed  by  him  in  the  1 0th  year  of  Nero, 
or  ()4th  of  the  C'hristian  icra.  This 
work  carries  us  at  once  to  the  Ganges, 
and  to  the  promontory  of  Rha]>ta,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  10°  south  lati- 
tude. Of  a  place  situated  within  the 
harbour  or  bay  of  Rhapta,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of 
Quiloa,  the  Periplus  gives  the  follow- 
ing account :  "  This  port  is  subject  to 
the  sovereign  of  Maphartis,  which  is 
in  Yemen,  lying  between  Moosa  and 
the  Straits :  besides  this  power  of  the 
king,  the  merchants  of  Moosa  like- 
wise exact  either  a  tribute,  or  demand 
custom ;  for  they  have  many  ships 
themselves  employed  in  the  trade,  on 
board  of  which  they  have  Arabian 
commanders  and  factors,  employing 
such  only  as  have  experience  of  the 
country,  or  have  contracted  marriages 
with  the  natives,  and  who  understand 
the  navigation  and  the  language." 
This  account  explains  at  once  what 
was  going  on  after  the  Tyrians  had 
vacated  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabians, 
who  from  the  earliest  ages  possessed 
a  share  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  had 
extended  their  ccmimerce,  and  esta- 
blished settlements  far  down  the  coast 
of  Africa,  now  monopolized  the  w  hole ; 
and  the  spices  and  muslins  of  India, 
as  well  as  the  ivory  and  gold  of  Africa, 
w  ere  collected  in  the  marts  of  Yemen, 
where  the  Macedonians  found  them, 
and  were  for  many  ages  (at  least  those 
not  immediately  concerned  in  the 
trade)  content  to  believe  them  the 
produce  of  Arabia  itself  'Ilie  name 
of  this  port,  also,  and  the  occasion  of 
its  receiving  it,  are  worthy  of  remark. 
2  Y 
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Rhapta  was  so  called  by  tlie  Greek 
navigators  from  the  word  pa-nvta,  which 
sii^nifies  to  sew,  and  was  given  to  this 
pliice  because  they  here  found  smaller 
vessels,  built  not  like  their  own,  but 
with  planks  sewed  together,  and  raised 
on  a  bottom  of  a  single  piece.  Such 
were  the  identical  vessels  found  at 
the  same  place  by  the  Portuguese 
1600  years  after;  the  material  used 
for  sewing  the  planks  being  a  cord 
made  from  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa. 
'J'he  trade,  too,  was  precisely  the  same. 
All  the  commodities  of  India  were 
found  in  the  towns  on  this  coast ;  and 
tlie  Arabs  still  continued  to  exchange 
these  articles  for  the  produce  of  Africa, 
These  coincidences  are  certainly 
striking ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  re- 
mains found  at  Sofala,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  particular  winds,  which, 
according  to  Bruce,  fix  the  period  of 
going  from,  and  returning  to,  the 
ports  of  Iduma;a  to  the  exact  period 
of  three  years,  we  should  seem  to  have 
a  sufficient  weight  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  situation  of  Ophir  at 
Sofala,  or  at  some  place  between  that 
and  Rhapta.  It  will  however  appear, 
notwithstanding,  on  more  ample  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  that  still  strong- 
er evidence  will  oblige  us  to  abandon 
this  position  in  favour  of  the  East. 

The  question  as  it  respects  Sofala 
must  come  under  our  notice  again, 
after  some  necessary  facts  have  been 
adduced ;  and  in  passing  the  shores 
of  Arabia  in  quest  of  Ophir,  the  author 
is  aware  that  he  has  differed  from  so 
great  authorities  as  Dr.  Vincent,  Dr. 
Prideaux,  and  others,  who  concur  in 
placing  this  country  in  Sabea.  But  it 
is  absolutely  incredible,  making  at  the 
same  time  every  concession  which  the 
imperfect  navigation  of  the  times,  and 
a  coasting  voyage  the  whole  way,  can 
demand,  that  a  distance  of  2600  miles 
out  and  home,  a  voyage  at  most  of 
three  months  spent  on  the  water, 
should  require  as  many  years ;  even 
supposing,  with  Dr.  Vincent,  which 
can  scarcely  be  granted  to  the  small 
vessels  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  a  whole 
year  was  occupied  in  disposing  of  one 
freight,  and  lading  with  another.  But 
we  are  furnished  by  Pliny  with  a  fact 
which  will  serve  to  giiide  us  with 
something  like  certainty  in  this  calcu- 
lation. We  are  informed  by  him  (Nat. 
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Hist.,  lib.  vi.  C.23),  that  from  Berenice 
to  Okelis  was  a  passage  of  30  days. 
This  distance  is,  as  exactly  as  can  be 
measured,  960  miles  ;  which  divided 
by  30,  the  number  of  days,  will  give 
32  miles  a  day.  Now  from  Elath  to 
the  same  place,  or  the  extreme  south 
point  of  the  Gulf,  within  the  Straits, 
is  exactly  1300  miles ;  which,  at  the 
same  rate  of  32  miles  a-day,  will  give 
4 1  days  for  the  passage,  or  82  for  the 
voyage  both  ways ;  being  within  the 
period  of  three  months. 

The  voyage  of  Hanno,  indeed,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
straits  of  Gades  to  the  island  of  the 
Gorillae,  in  the  bay  of  the  Southern 
Horn,  gives  a  much  greater  rate  of 
sailing.     The  whole  distance,  includ- 
ing the  inflexions  of  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  chart  of  M.  de  Bougainville, 
cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  3300 
miles ;    which,   for  thirty-three   days 
and  a  half,  the  number  mentioned  in 
Hanno's  account,  gives  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day ;  which,  for  such  a 
distance,  would  be   considered  good 
sailing,   with   all   the   advantages    of 
modern  navigation.  But  although  this 
account  of  Hanno  has  all  the  marks 
of   genuineness   and    authenticity,   a 
short  investigation  of  the  names  and 
dates  noticed  in  the  voyage,  will  shew 
that  the  time  mentioned  is  not  the 
whole   time.     In  the  first  place,  no 
date  is  given  between  Thymiaterium 
and  the  promontory  Soloeis ;  nor  be- 
tween  Arambys,  wherever  that  may 
have  been,  and  the  river  Lixus.    But 
to  place  at  once  the  incertitude  of  all 
calculations   founded  on  this  voyage 
in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Cartha- 
genian    ships    reached    the    XioTafiov 
fxeyav  Kai  irXarvv — the  great  and  broad 
river,  full  of  crocodiles  and  hippopo- 
tami— in  seven  days  and  a  half.    N  ow 
there  is  no  river  on  that  coast,  which 
answers  this  description,  north  of  the 
Senegal ;  which  stands  as  near  as  pos- 
sible about  the  middle  of  the  voyage, 
or  from  16  to  1700  miles  from  its  com- 
mencement.    But  this  first  half  was 
performed,  according  to  the  days  re- 
corded, in    seven    days    and  a  half, 
while  the  remaining  half  occupied  26. 
Now  supposing  that  adverse  winds  or 
currents   could  have  occasioned  the 
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xviativc  diflorcuce  in  the  time  spent 
in  the  two  divisions  of  the  voyage,  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  the  rapidity 
of  the  lirst  half  on  any  principle. 
Seventeen  hundred  miles  in  seven 
days  and  a  half,  gives  227  miles  a 
day — a  rate  of  progress  with  which, 
for  such  a  distance,  modern  sailing, 
at  least  in  these  seas,  has  perhaps  no 
parallel ;  and  this  too  with  cumbrous 
vessels,  carrying  500  people,  and  de- 
pendant chieily  on  their  oars. 

The  voyage  of  Hanno  is  placed  by 
Dr.  Falconer  about  the  year  570  before 
the  Christian  a^ra :  and  as  it  comes 
nearer  the  times  of  our  inquiry  than 
any  other  authenticated  voyage,  it  was 
necessary  to  disprove  the  stated  time 
spent  in  accomplishing  it ;  as,  if  the 
Carthagenians  could  sail  at  this  rate, 
their  ancestors  the  Tyrians,  from  whom 
they  derived  their  nautical  as  well  as 
e^■ery  other  science,  could  do  any 
thing ;  and,  instead  of  being  confined 
in  their  three  years'  voyage  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  might  have  explored 
those  of  the  whole  Eastern  hemis- 
phere ;  and  Ophir  and  Tarshish,  ac- 
cording to  the  whim  of  individuals, 
may  be  placed  in  any  country  from 
Japan  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Bri- 
tain. But  the  statement  of  Pliny  may 
be  relied  on ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it 
refers  to  those  very  seas  through 
which  the  ships  of  .Solomon  had  to 
pass. 

M.  Gossellin  carries  Ophir  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  to  Hadramaut ;  but  the 
foregoing  objections  apply  with  almost 
equal  force  to  this  situation.  Prom 
Okelis  to  Moskha,  or  Seza,  in  Hadra- 
maut, is  7:30  miles;  which  will  add 
only  23  days  more  to  the  voyage.  So 
that  it  appears  absolutely  impossible 
that  the  voyage  to  Ophir  and  Tarsh- 
ish, as  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  they  were,  if  not  the  same, 
always  visited  together,  and  reached 
by  the  same  voyage,  could  have  been 
comprised  within  these  limits.  And 
if  Ophir  be  sought  for  on  this  coast, 
where  the  son  of  .Foktan  of  that  name 
is  alleged  to  have  settled,  still  the  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  the  three  years' 
voyage  remains  the  same,  supposing 
Tarshish  to  be  its  most  distant  point. 
If,  then,  we  are  to  track  the  coast  ca-st- 
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wards  for  these  places,  we  cannot,  con- 
sistent with  the  duration  of  the  voy- 
age, stop  any  where  short  of  some  part 
of  the  continent  of  I  ndia  itself :  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remark- 
able, and  one  which  has  further  di- 
vided the  opinions  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  (^phir,  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Surat,  near  which  in  all  ages  one  of 
the  principal  emporia  of  the  East  has 
been  situated,  we  find  a  place  called 
Oopara  in  the  Periplus,  Soopara  by 
Ptolemy,  and  supposed  by  d'Anvillc 
to  be  the  Sefareh  el  Hende  of  Orien- 
tal geographers,  corresponding  with 
the  Sefareh  el  Zinge  of  Africa — the 
Sofala  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  it  must 
be  allow  ed,  supposing  these  two  places 
to  have  been  connected,  that  it  is  more 
consonant  with  the  extension  of  popu- 
lation or  colonization  to  suppose  the 
African  Sofala  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Asiatic,  than  this  from 
the  African.  But  neither  will  Surat, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
answer  to  the  required  distance.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  from  Alexandria  to  Mu- 
siris,  on  the  same  coast,  was  94  days ; 
so  that,  allow  iug  the  ships  ample  time 
to  wait  for  a  lading,  or  for  the  mon- 
soon, they  might  make  good  their 
return  within  the  year. 

We  may  now  estimate  the  preten- 
sions of  Sofala  by  the  same  scale  of 
measurement ;  for  the  science  of  navi- 
gation had  certainly  declined  ratlier 
than  advanced  in  the  long  interval 
between  the  Tyrians  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  mines  found  at 
Sofala,  and  the  course  of  the  mon- 
soons, which,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce, 
fixed  the  voyage  from  Edom  to  that 
country  to  the  exact  period  of  three 
years,  have  induced  many  to  embrace 
his  opinion  that  Sofala  is  no  otlier 
than  the  Ophir  of  Scripture.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  di.s- 
played  in  support  of  this  argument 
by  that  learned  traveller,  his  opinion 
will  not  stand  the  proposed  test. 

According  to  Air.  Bruce  then,  the 
ships  of  Solomon  sailed  from  Ezion- 
gcber  in.Jiuie;  when,  favoured  by  the 
northern  or  I'Ucsian  wind,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Arabian  (iulf  in  the  sum- 
mer, they  woidd  reach  cape  Gardefan, 
without  the  Straits,  in  August,  where 
they  would  be  detained  by  south-wes- 
terly winds  four  months,  which  Mr. 
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Bruce  supposes  would  be  spent  in 
taking  in  a  part  of  their  cargo.  The 
change  of  the  monsoon  in  November 
to  the  north-east,  would  carry  them  to 
the  Line,  or  a  little  to  the  south  of  it, 
to  Melinda ;  but  here  they  would  en- 
counter another,  irregular  monsoon, 
blowing  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
which  would  put  a  stop  to  their  pas- 
sage till  the  following  April,  when  the 
change  in  this  monsoon  would  again 
enable  them  to  proceed,  and  to  arrive 
at  Sofala  in  May.  Here  they  would  be 
obliged  to  w  ait  till  November ;  when 
a  wind  at  south-west  would  carry 
them  back  to  Melinda,  where  they 
would  meet  with  the  north-east  mon- 
soon, which  would  again  detain  them 
at  this  place  till  the  following  May, 
when  the  usual  change  of  the  mon- 
soon would  carry  them  to  Mocha, 
within  the  Straits.  But  here,  again, 
they  would  be  detained  by  the  Ete- 
sian or  summer  north-west  wind  of 
the  Red  Sea  till  November;  when  the 
winter  change  of  this  wind  would 
carry  them  up  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  December 
of  the  third  year :  making  altogether 
a  voyage  of  tw  o  years  and  six  months. 
All  this  appears  very  reasonable; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the 
hypothesis  to  be  founded  on  it,  it  is 
not  all  true.  The  anomalous  monsoon 
which  Mr.  Bruce  supposes  would  re- 
tard the  voyage  at  Melinda,  has  in 
reality  no  existence  on  that  coast.  It 
is  evident  that  that  celebrated  travel- 
ler, in  his  eagerness  to  establish  his 
theory,  has  mistaken  the  statement  of 
his  authority,  Dr.  Halley ;  by  whom 
that  irregular  monsoon,  which  blows 
between  3°  and  10'  of  south  latitude, 
is  limited  to  the  meridian  of  the  north 
end  of  Madagascar,  full  10  degrees 
east  of  the  coast  of  Africa:  while  along 
the  whole  of  that  coast,  from  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel  to  the  Line,  the 
same  regularity  of  the  monsoons,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  pre- 
vails, as  in  all  the  Indian  Ocean  north 
of  the  Line.  To  which  is  to  be  added, 
as  more  modern  and  certain  autho- 
rity, that  Admiral  Blanket's  fleet  was 
on  this  coast  from  December  to  April, 
and  found  no  such  wind ;  and  Mr. 
Salt  informs  us,  that  the  Arab  and 
Portuguese  vessels  are  constantly  in 
the  habit  of  running  down  to  Sofala 
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in  the  same  season.  This  is  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  Bruce ;  and  we  may  now 
trace  anew  the  progress  of  Solomon's 
ships  in  their  supposed  voyage  to 
Sofala. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  likely  that 
with  the  knowledge  of  being  detained 
four  months  at  Cape  Gardefan,  the 
Phoenician  sailors  would  leave  the 
ports  of  Idumaea  so  early  as  June ;  for 
such  a  period  is  surely  too  long  to  allow 
for  taking  in  a  little  ivory,  or  a  few  apes, 
or  peacocks,  which,  if  to  be  had  here, 
might  be  supposed,  in  an  established 
voyage,  to  be  ready  waiting  for  them. 
We  will  suppose  then,  the  vessels  of 
Solomon  to  sail  fromEzion-geber  in  the 
beginning  of  August ;  when  running 
down  before  the  Etesian  wind,  they 
would  arrive  at  the  Straits,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  41  days,  which  would 
be  at  or  a  little  before  the  middle  of 
September.  Here,  where  the  monsoons 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  meet,  they  would  find  variable 
winds,  and,  unable  to  depend  on  their 
sails,  they  would  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  their  oars, 
by  which  their  progress  would  neces- 
sarily be  slackened.  The  distance 
from  the  Straits  to  the  Cape,  along 
the  coast,  is  about  500  miles ;  in  which, 
if  we  reduce  the  rate  of  sailing  from 
32  to  20  miles  a  day,  they  would  ar- 
rive at  the  latter  in  25  days,  or  by  some 
time  in  the  first  week  in  October.  Here 
they  would  not  be  detained  longer,  at 
the  latest,  than  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember (a  sufficient  time  to  take  in  a 
light  cargo  of  ivory,  if  such  was  to  be 
had),  when  the  south-western  monsoon 
giving  place  to  one  from  the  north- 
east, they  would  sail  with  a  wind  al- 
most right  astern  for  the  remainder  of 
their  covirse  down  the  coast  of  Africa, 
without  encountering  any  perplexing 
bays  or  sinuosities,  or  any  adverse 
monsoon,  to  Sofala.  This  distance  is 
about  2300  miles,  which,  according  to 
the  given  rate,  would  require  72  days, 
bringing  the  fleet  to  the  end  of  its 
voyage  in  the  first  week  in  January. 
Here,  if  we  allow  six  months  for  the 
arrangement  of  its  important  cargo, 
the  fleet  would  remain  till  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  when  it  would  sail,  on 
its  return,  with  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, to  Cape  Gardefan,  which  it  would 
reach  again  in  72  days,  or  by  the  mid- 
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die  of  September.  From  hence,  even 
if  it  were  necessary  to  wait  again  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  for  refitting 
or  other  purposes,  they  would  arrive 
within  the  Straits  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  wind  in  the  Red  Sea 
would  be  just  on  the  change  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  would 
bring  them  up  to  Ezion-geber  in  41 
days  more,  or  by  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber ; — thus  completing  the  whole  voy- 
age out  and  home  in  little  more  than 
1 6  months,  instead  of  three  years. 

The  articles  brought  from  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,  as  well  as  the  period  occu- 
pied in  the  voyage,  will  assist  us  in 
settling  this  involved  and  intricate 
question.  These  were,  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  precious  stones,  almug -trees, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  It  will  readily  be 
admitted  that  all  of  these  articles,  ex- 
cepting two,  might  have  been  furnish- 
ed indiscriminately  by  either  Asia  or 
Africa :  the  precious  stones  are  un- 
doubtedly from  India ;  nor  is  there 
any  account  of  their  ever  having  been 
furnished  by  Africa.  But  whence  the 
almug  trees !'  The  presence  of  this 
article  in  the  rojal  in\oice,  and  the 
absence  of  another,  seem  to  determine 
the  situation  of  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
(for  they  must  go  together)  in  some 
other  country  than  either  Sabea,  Ha- 
dramaut,  or  Oman.  Almug  trees,  what- 
ever dispute  there  may  be  about  their 
modern  name,  if  any  such  tree  now 
exists,  appear,  from  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  to 
have  grown,  together  with  cedars  and 
firs,  on  Lebanon.  Now  Lebanon,  as 
may  be  seen  under  that  article,  ap- 
proaches the  line  of  perpetual  conge- 
lation ;  and  its  higher  parts,  near  to 
which  the  cedars  grow,  have  snow  on 
thom  all  the  year  round.  This  circum- 
stance, in  the  ab.sence  of  more  correct 
information,  assures  a  botanist  that 
the  tree  is  an  alpine  one,  the  produce 
either  of  a  cold  climate  or  of  very  ele- 
A'ated  regions  in  warm  ones.  This 
tree,  it  is  true,  like  the  cedar,  the  lir, 
and  the  cypress,  mifiht  have  grown  in 
almost  any  climate.  But  the  question 
is  not  where  the  tree  grew  merely,  but 
where  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
perfection — such  perfection  as  woiUd 
give  it  a  value  equal  to  the  expense 
and  difficulty  incurred  in  procuring  it 
from  a  distant  coimtry.  From  the  uses 
for  which  the  wood  of  this  tree  was 
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required,  namely,  for  pillars  and  ter- 
races to  the  palace  and  the  temple, 
and  for  musical  instruments  (1  Kings 
X.  12;  2t'hron.  ix.  II),  the  properties 
for  which  it  was  held  in  such  high  es- 
timation w  ould  appear  to  be  its  beauty 
and  compactness.  For  stringed  instru- 
ments in  particular  the  latter  quality 
would  be  most  es.sential — a  closeness 
of  texture,  in  fact,  rarely  found  in  the 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth  of  wood 
in  the  low  countries  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. To  the  mountainous  parts  of 
such  climates,  then,  we  are  referred 
for  the  finest  specimens  of  this  wood. 
But  where,  in  Arabia,  are  mountains 
of  such  magnitude  to  be  found? 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  it  is  true,  is 
mountainous;  but  its  mountains,  at 
least  those  of  any  considerable  alti- 
tude, are  far  inland,  and  furnish  no 
rivers  which  could  transport  massive 
trees  across  the  Tehama,  or  belt  of 
land  between  them  and  the  coast. 
From  these  considerations  we  are 
again  brought  to  infer,  that  neither 
in  Sabea,  Hadramaut,  or  Oman,  could 
Ophir  have  stood.  I'he  coast  of  Ged- 
rosia,  extending  fi-om  the  Persian  Gulf 
nearly  to  the  Indus,  can  as  little  be 
supposed  to  afford  the  required  situa- 
tion. A  range  of  mountains  runs  the 
whole  length  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea ;  but  history  affords  no  port 
of  consequence  along  this  coast :  nor 
is  there  either  trace  or  tradition  of 
mines  of  gold,  or  of  any  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  nations :  be- 
sides that  the  distance  is  still  not 
sufficient  for  a  three  years'  voyage. 
This  coast  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  ancients  until 
passed  by  Nearchus,  who  sailed  with 
the  fleet  of  Alexander  from  tlie  Indus 
to  the  Tigris,  327  years  H.C.  Through 
its  whole  extent  nothing  was  found 
which  could  indicate  the  resorts  of 
commerce  at  any  period ;  which  could 
not  fail  to  have  l)een  recorded  by  the 
able  and  intelligent  conmiander  of 
the  (irecian  fleet,  if  any  such  had  ex- 
isted. On  the  contrary,  the  Oritae 
and  Icthyophagi,  the  miserable  in- 
hal)itants  of  this  inhospitable  tract, 
had  no  embarkations  of  their  own ; 
and,  if  their  coast  had  ever  been  visit- 
ed before,  it  coidd  only  have  been  in 
transitu  by  the  Phoenician  and  Ara- 
bian merchants.     The  Indus,  which 
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we  next  arrive  at,  is  not  likely  to  fnr- 
nisli  the  trees  in  question,  as  its  course 
is,  for  many  hundred  miles,  through 
a  le\'el  country.  The  same  level  ex- 
tends many  degrees  south  of  the  In- 
dus :  but  mountains,  at  no  great 
distance,  run  along  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar; which,  like  those  of  Arabia, 
are  not  of  a  sufficient  elevation.  In 
the  mountains  of  Persis  and  Susiana, 
indeed,  the  tree  in  question  might 
have  been  produced;  but,  in  that 
case,  its  wood  would  have  been  known 
at  Babylon :  besides  that  gold  mines 
are  equally  wanting  in  this  district ; 
and  the  iusvifficient  distance  is  still 
an  insuperable  objection. 

An  argument  against  the  position 
of  Ophir  and  Tarshish  any  where  in 
the  East,  is  derived  from  the  absence 
of  spices  amongst  the  articles  import- 
ed. These  articles  are  expressly  and 
repeatedly  mentioned :  but  not  a  word 
about  those  very  spices  which,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  formed  the  princi- 
pal export  from  the  Indian  market, 
and  were  so  eagerly  and  at  any  price 
sought  after  by  the  luxurious  natives 
of  the  West.  In  what  estimation  they 
were  held,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  or  Sabea 
to  Solomon ;  who  thought  them  of 
such  value  as  to  form  an  acceptable 
present  to  a  king,  perhaps  not  less  so 
than  the  gold  which  accompanied 
them.  Now  it  certainly  appears,  at 
first  sight,  strange,  that  the  ships  of 
this  very  king  should  visit  triennially 
the  countries  whence  these  spices 
were  obtained,  and  carry  none  away 
with  them ;  and  equally  so  that  they 
should  have  been  brought  and  not 
stated  ;  since  they  are  so  specifically 
mentioned  as  presents  from  the  queen 
of  Sheba  and  the  ])rinces  of  Arabia, 
and  their  high  value  at  the  court  of 
Solomon  thereby  implied.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  all  the  spices  which  found 
their  way  into  Judsea  in  that  age,  were 
brought  overland,  and  their  value 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult carriage — the  route  being  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  across  Arabia  De- 
serta  to  Petra  in  Iduma^a,  or  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon  or  Thapsacus, 
and  so  through  the  desert  of  Syria,  by 
the  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  to  the 
port  of  Tyre  or  into  Judaea. 

To  this  striking  objection  it  may  be 
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answered,  that  both  the  Edomites  and 
the  Tyrians  were  probably  antecedent 
to  the  Arabians  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
ting the  ocean ;  and  that,  while  the 
former  in  the  earliest  ages  were  pass- 
ing their  coasts  to  reach  those  of 
India,  the  latter  had  not  yet  ventured 
on  the  deep,  nor  established  any  of 
those  numerous  ports  which,  in  the 
times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so 
thickly  studded  their  own  coasts  and 
the  opposite  ones  of  Africa.  At  all 
events,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the 
spices  and  other  articles  of  Indian 
produce  were  still  conveyed  overland; 
and  it  was  to  secure  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  that  Solomon  seized  on  Tad- 
mor, which  lay  directly  in  the  route : 
while  his  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  gave 
him  possession  of  the  maritime  por- 
tion of  the  same  envied  commerce. 
This  explains  how  it  was  that  the 
Jewish  and  Tyrian  ships  passed  with- 
out touching  the  coasts  of  Sabea  and 
Hadramaut — those  very  coasts  where, 
some  ages  after,  when  the  direct  in- 
tercourse between  Phoenicia  and  India 
had  been  long  broken  up,  a  real  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Indian  trade  was  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  maritime  Arabians, 
the  descendants  of  Joktan  : — and  we 
may  understand  how  those  ships  might 
proceed  to  some  more  distant  point 
called  Ophir,  without  bringing  with 
them  any  of  the  spices  which  were  so 
highly  esteemed  in  Judaea  and  the 
West. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  supposingthe  ves- 
sels of  Solomon  to  have  passed  it.  The 
distance  would  in  this  case  have  added 
to  the  importance  of  obtaining  the 
spices  at  so  little  additional  trouble, 
while  it  is  evident  that  money  was  no 
object.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
during  the  long  interval  between  the 
age  of  Solomon  and  that  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  Arabians,  whose  country  is 
situated  midway  between  Egypt  and 
India,  and  whose  coasts  extend  more 
than  half  way  from  the  straits  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  latter  country,  entered 
into  competition  with  the  Tyrians  on 
their  own  element,  and  gradually  push- 
ed their  coasting  voyages  to  the  Indian 
peninsula,  where,  as  the  trade  became 
regular,  and  the  mutual  wants  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  were  made 
known,  factories  or  emporia  were  esta- 
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blished,  at  wliich  the  Arahian  traders 
were  met  l\y  the  country  vessels  from 
phices  farther  to  the  east,  and  by  the 
inhind  merchants.  The  cliief  of  these 
cmporia  in  the  times  of  the  (Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  IJarypaza  and  i\Iu- 
siris,  on  the  coast  of  iMahil)ar,  answer- 
ing to  Baroach  and  Merjee;  to  which, 
the  author  of  the  Periphis  Rhiris  Kry- 
thraji  says,  all  the  productions  of  the 
interior  were  conveyed,  and  which  for 
many  ages  were  the  principal  staples 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  between 
India  and  Egypt.  For  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  period  above  mentioned, 
the  Arabians  shared  this  trade  with 
the  Tyrians ;  but  by  the  fall  of  1  yrc, 
and  tlie  consccjuent  annihilation  of  its 
commerce,  they  were  left  sole  masters 
of  the  Indian  seas,  and  of  the  trade  so 
long  established  in  them.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  monojjoly  of  the 
whole  trade,  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Alexandria,  from  their 
timidity  or  unskili'ulness  in  nautical 
art'airs,  were  compelled  for  300  years 
to  submit  to,  and  were  satisfied  to 
purchase  the  commodities  of  India  at 
second  hand  in  the  ports  of  ,Sabca  or 
\'emen,  until  the  latter,  by  their  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  navigation, 
were  enabled  to  pass  these  ports,  to 
dispense  with  the  intermediate  fac- 
tors of  Arabia,  and  to  frequent  them- 
selves the  markets  of  India.  The  ad- 
mission of  spices  amongst  the  articles 
imported  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  is 
indeed  a  presumptive  argument  that 
the  spices  of  India  were  not,  in  this 
age,  l)rought  by  sea  to  the  marts  in 
Sabea,  nor,  indeed,  to  be  had  there  at 
all.  Had  they  been  so,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  ships  of  Solomon,  what- 
ever direction  they  might  take  after 
quitting  the  Arabian  Ciulf,  would  pass 
these  ports  both  going  and  returning, 
without  visiting  them,  or  should  visit 
them  without  taking  in  a  portion  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  all  articles  of 
foreign  produce. 

A  question  arises  here,  and  a  difli- 
cult  one — namely,  how  came  the 
Tyrians  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
which  enabled  them  to  dispense  with 
the  assistjince  of  intervening  nations, 
and,  overleaping  so  many  countries, 
to  proceed  direct  to  a  point  so  distant;' 
To  answer  this,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  Tyre  «  as  the  centre  of  the  mercan- 
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tile  communication  of  nearly  all  the 
known  world :  thither  came  the  mer- 
chants I'rom  the  extreme  east  and 
west  ;  bringing  the  tin  of  Spain,  and 
doubtless,  by  the  route  of  Persia  and 
Arabia,  tlie  gold  of  Ophir.  It  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  a  people  so 
entenirising  as  the  Tyrians,  who  had 
tasted  of  the  wealth,  and  ])o\\er,  and 
science,  which  invarial^ly  follow  the 
steps  of  successl'ul  commei'ce,  would 
not  remain  long  ignorant  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  countries 
from  whence  they  derived  their  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade,  and  especially 
the  most  important  of  them  all.  The 
gulf  of  Arabia  opening  before  them, 
and  reaching  almost  to  their  own 
borders,  presented  a  tempting  field  of 
research  ;  and  there  wanted  only  some 
adventurous  Tyi'ian,  more  bold  and 
skilful  than  his  fellows,  to  ]iass  the 
dreaded  Straits,  and  proceed  coast- 
wise, or,  with  the  monsoon,  to  the 
object  of  desire.  Who  this  daring 
seaman  was,  history  has  not  informed 
us  ;  though  it  cannot  be  doidjted  that 
this  passage  was  first  performed  by 
some  enterprising  navigator  either  of 
that  nation  or  of  J'klom  ;  whose  name, 
if  known,  would  be  nothing  inferior  in 
fame  to  those  of  Columbus  and  Vasco 
de  Gama.  This  w  as  indeed  a  wonderful 
exploit  in  that  early  age :  but  what 
will  not  the  desire  of  gold  accom- 
plish ?  Or  what  was  there  which 
Tyrians,  actuated  by  this  desire,  were 
not  equal  to  ?  The  first  voyages  w  ere 
probably  coasting  ones :  but  it  cannot 
i)c  doubted  but  that,  in  the  frequency 
and  regidarity  of  the  sul)scquent  ones, 
the  Tyrians  became  acquainted  with 
the  monsoons,  and  regulated  their 
course  accordingly ;  although  this 
knowledge  perished  with  them,  and 
remained  to  be  restored  to  the  western 
world  by  the  discovery  of  Mippalus. 

The  little  light  we  can  glean  from 
antiquity,  and  every  argument  to  be 
derived  I'rom  it,  induce  us  to  conclude 
that  the  TyriaTis  thus  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  and  posi- 
tion of  distant  mines  of  gold  ;  that 
these  mines  were  in  the  East;  and 
that  the  superior  skill  of  that  peojde 
in  the  art  of  navigation  enabled  them 
to  find  a  ])assage  to  them  by  sea.  It 
was  doubtless  amongst  the  first  plan- 
tations of  mankind  in  the  East,  that 
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the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  their  very 
use,  were  first  discovered.  From  hence, 
in  the  progress  of  population,  and  the 
intercourse  maintained  between  the 
branches  of  the  first  great  families, 
they  would  be  carried  westward ;  and 
it  appears  as  clear  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  for  many  ages  brought  exclu- 
sively by  the  Arabian  carriers  from  the 
East,  as  that  tin  and  iron  were  from 
the  West.  Every  view  we  can  take  of 
the  subject  favours  the  position  of 
Ophir  in  the  East,  and  the  rejection 
of  that  hypothesis  which  would  place 
it  in  South  Africa.  It  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable that  in  so  early  an  age  of  the 
world,  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote 
country  should  have  made  such  ad- 
vances in  discovery  and  the  arts  as  to 
have  found  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  mode  of  working  them.  It  is, 
indeed,  extremely  doubtful  whether 
at  that  period  these  inhabitants,  if  any 
such  existed,  were  even  known  to  the 
northern  nations,  as  we  have,  neither 
at  this  time  nor  long  after,  any  ac- 
count of  them  or  their  country ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  strongly  confirmative  of  this 
opinion,  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  nations  trading  with  Tyre  by  Eze- 
kiel,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the 
commercial  world  at  that  time,  no 
country  is  mentioned,  which,  by  any 
force  of  construction,  can  be  made  to 
refer  to  this  part  of  Africa.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gold,  ivory,  and  precious 
stones,  the  principal  articles  brought 
home  in  the  ships  of  Solomon,  are 
there  expressly  described  as  coming 
from  the  East,  and  brought  through 
Arabia  by  the  merchants  of  Sheba, 
Raamah,  and  Dedan,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  resided  on  the  Persian  Gulf — 
the  natural  deposit  of  the  articles 
brought  still  farther  from  the  East. 

We  are  thus  caiTied  back  once  more 
to  Asia,  and  to  a  jjoint  certainly  not 
short  of  the  Indus;  and  we  may  now 
revert  to  the  botanical  testimony  be- 
fore adduced,  and  inquire  in  what 
part  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Asia 
is  the  companion  of  the  cedar  and  the 
fir  to  be  found.''  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  countries  on  the  Indus  itself 
do  not  admit  of  the  growth  of  the  tree 
in  question.  It  is  true  that  it  might 
be  conveyed  down  that  river  from  the 
mountains  in  the  higher  parts  of  its 
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course ;  but  it  is  far  from  likely  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  nautical 
intercourse  between  Tyre  and  the 
East,  the  inhabitants  of  these  moun- 
tains should  be  apprised  of  the  want 
of  this  wood  by  a  strange  people,  and 
that  almug-trees,  felled  at  a  distance 
of  some  hundred  miles,  should  be 
floated  down  to  await  their  arrival — a 
circumstance  which  would  bespeak  a 
commerce  long  established,  and  a 
much  greater  demand  for  that  rare 
wood  than  was  required  for  making 
musical  instruments,  and  similar  re- 
fined work.  It  is  much  more  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  this  wood  grew 
near  the  ports  frequented  by  the  Ty- 
rian  ships ;  whither  they  went  as  di- 
rectly to  obtain  it,  as  our  modern  ves- 
sels go  to  the  bay  of  Honduras  for 
mahogany.  The  same  objection  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  Ganges,  and  the 
countries  through  which  it  passes ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  if  the  hills  of 
the  intervening  peninsula  of  Hindos- 
tan  are  any  where  sufficiently  lofty  to 
produce  the  cedar  or  the  fir,  at  least 
of  such  superior  quality  as  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  to  send  such  a  dis- 
tance for  them ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  either  of  these  trees  is  a  native  of 
any  part  of  that  country.  To  some 
more  distant  point,  then,  of  the  Asia- 
tic continent,  or  to  some  of  its  islands, 
we  are  necessarily  directed  in  our  in- 
quiry ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at 
the  point  where  only  the  limit  of  the 
three  years'  voyage  can  be  fixed,  in 
agreement  with  the  scale  before  laid 
down,  namely,  in  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, or  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  in 
these  alone,  the  required  conditions  of 
a  mountainous  surface  of  ready  access, 
and  the  abundant  produce  of  gold  are 
foiind  conjoined.  In  the  latter  particu- 
larly,ranges  of  mountains  of  vast  eleva- 
tion ,  some  of  whose  summits  reach  with- 
in a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation,  run  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  coast,  and  gold  is  still 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  island  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  also,  that  Joan  de 
Barros,  a  Portuguese  writer  of  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  ob- 
serves, that  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
or  Chersonesus,  had  the  epithet  of 
Aurea  given  to  it,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of   gold    carried    thither 
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from  Monancabo  and  Bairos,  countries 
in  the  island  of  .Sumatra.  What  kiud 
of  tree  the  algura-tree  was,  is  not  now 
known,  nor  whether  any  such  tree  ex- 
ists, although  it  is  probable  that  it 
cannot  have  become  extinct ;  and  the 
preceding  observations  will  shew  where 
only  it  is  to  be  sought. 

A.  different  opinion  from  any  yet 
noticed,  placesTarshish  atTartessus,  in 
Spain,  and  Ophir  somewhere  in  the  pas- 
sage thither;  which  was  from  the  lied 
Sea  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so 
to  Spain — in  fact,  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  whole  of  the  African  conti- 
nent :  an  opinion  at  first  sight  not  a 
little  extravagant ;  but  which  has  ne- 
vertheless been  embraced  by  so  great 
authorities  as  Michaelis  and  Bishop 
Lowth.  That  this  voyage  was  per- 
formed, or  the  possibility  of  such  an 
one  known  to  the  Tyrians,  rests  solely 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus ;  who 
says,  that  Nechus,  king  of  Egypt,  or 
Pharaoh-Necho  as  he  is  called  in  Scrip- 
ture, fitted  out  an  expedition  under 
the  conduct  of  some  Phoenicians,  who 
made  this  important  voyage,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  Egypt  in  three 
years.  Besides  this  enterprise  of  Ne- 
chus, it  is  said  that  the  same  voyage 
was  accomplished  by  Hanno,  the  Car- 
thagenian,  and  by  Eudoxus,  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  All  of  these 
accounts,  however,  are  esteemed  as 
fabulous  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  autho- 
rities amongst  the  moderns.  Of  the 
former,  Polybius  and  Ptolemy  posi- 
tively assert  that  it  never  was  perform- 
ed. Amongst  the  latter,  we  may  reckon 
Vossius,  d'Anville,  Vincent,  and  Gos- 
selin.  But  after  all,  these  voyages,  if 
they  ever  were  performed,  can  benefit 
the  argument  as  it  applies  to  the  Tyrian 
and  Jewish  commerce  but  very  little; 
for  the  earliest  of  them,  that  of  Necho, 
was  400  yejirs  after  Solomon.  It  is  in- 
deed a  little  singular,  if  they  ever  had 
been  performed,  that  so  little  geogra- 
phical knowledge  should  arise  out  of 
them ;  for  till  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, all  beyond  a  few  degrees 
south  of  the  Line  was  a  terra  incognita. 
Nor  does  the  argument  rest  on  autho- 
rities alone,  or  tlie  absence  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge.  The  nature  of  the 
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navigation  of  those  early  times,  and 
the  kind  of  vessels  employed,  must 
render  such  a  voyage,  w  ithout  the  con- 
currence of  a  series  of  good  Ibrtune 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  impracticable. 
Major  Rcnnel,  who  favours  the  opi- 
nion of  the  passage,  imagines  that  the 
construction  of  the  ships  of  the  anci- 
ents— the  flat  bottoms  and  low  masts 
— enabled  them  to  keep  nearer  to  the 
land  than  modern  vessels ;  and  that 
when  exigency  required,  they  could 
be  drawn  up  along  the  beach.  That 
these  might  be  advantages  in  inland 
seas,  such  as  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  gulf  of  Arabia,  may  be  grant- 
ed; but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what 
such  an  advantage  of  construction  and 
sailing  in  the  Southern  seas  could 
lead  to  but  additional  chances  of  de- 
struction. It  may  be  doubted  if  such 
vessels  could  live  an  hour  in  the  stor- 
my seas  and  mountain  swells  of  the 
Cape  ;  and  as  to  hauling  them  on  the 
beach  for  shelter,  they  could  in  this 
attempt  expect  nothing  but  to  be  dash- 
ed to  pieces  by  the  surf  Admitting 
even  that  this  voyage  had  been  per- 
formed at  the  earliest  time  claimed 
for  it  (which,  as  already  observed,  was 
400  years  after  Solomon's  time),  it 
would  be  but  as  the  North- West  Pas- 
sage of  modern  times ;  which  none 
for  commercial  purposes  would  dare 
to  follow.  And  that  the  ships  of  Solo- 
mon should  triennially,  and  with  the 
regularity  and  certainty  of  an  English 
East-India  fleet,  make  this  dangerous 
voyage,  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a 
moment.  Besides,  the  ports  of  Idu- 
raffia  were  the  points  both  of  depar- 
ture and  of  return ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  Solomon  had  any  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  engaged  in  this 
trade. 

There  remains  yet  to  examine  the 
argument  which  separates  the  voyage 
to  Ophir  and  Tarshish  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  voyages — the  for- 
mer from  Ezion-geber,  down  the  Red 
Sea  to  some  place  in  Africa  or  Asia; 
and  the  latter  westward,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Tharsis,  or  Tartessus,  in 
Spain,  lliis  is  the  opinion  contended 
for  by  Mr.  Weston,  in  the  '24th  vol.  of 
the  Classical  Journal ;  who  extends 
the  voyage  down  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  to  Guinea;  and  supposes  the 
apes  to  be  brought  from  the  latter 
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country,  the  precious  metals  from 
Tartessus,  and  the  peacocks  from 
.somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  true,  that  the  Scripture  refers  to  a 
^vestern  as  well  as  an  eastern  Tarsh- 
ish  (seeTARsHisH) ;  but  they  are  too 
obvio-asly  distinct  to  be  ever  confound- 
ed. It  is  true,  also,  that  the  voyage 
to  Ophir  and  Tarshish  are  mentioned 
sejjarately  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  im- 
plies, if  not  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same,  that  they  were  undertaken 
conjointly.  After  mentioning  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  brought  by  the  Ophir 
fleet,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was 
applied,  so  that  silver  "  was  nothing 
accounted  in  the  days  of  Solomon,"  it 
is  added,  as  the  cause  of  this  abund- 
ance, "  For  the  king  had  at  sea  a  navy 
of  Tarshish,"  6cc.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  writer,  after  ex- 
pressly asserting  that  this  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  was  brought  from 
Ophir,  should  immediately,  without 
any  explanation,  transfer  the  mines  of 
this  metal  to  some  other  place  called 
Tarshish.  Tharsis  itself,  or  Tartessus, 
afforded  no  gold  that  we  ever  read  of; 
and  as  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  suppos- 
ing this  improbable  voyage  to  have 
been  made,  it  is  next  to  impossible, 
for  the  reasons  adduced  when  speak- 
ing of  Sofala,  that  gold  should  have 
been  discovered,  and  worked,  and  its 
commercial  value  known  in  that  re- 
mote country,  in  so  early  an  age.  The 
progress  of  population  was  slow ;  of 
civilization  and  commercial  specula- 
tion still  slower;  bvit  it  bespeaks  a 
considerable  advance  in  all  three,  in 
this  extreme  corner  of  Africa,  to  sup- 
pose the  inhabitants,  if  there  were 
any,  to  be  prepared  with  their  gold  for 
the  navies  of  a  country  which  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  could  never  have 
heard  of,  nor  this  of  them.  They  must, 
indeed,  have  known  the  value  of  gold, 
and  used  it  for  commerce,  for  some 
ages  before  the  Tyrians  could  have 
known  that  it  was  to  be  found  there. 
There  is,  besides,  not  the  smallest 
liistorical  trace  of  any  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  this  part  of  Africa ;  it 
was  even  less  known  to  the  ancients 
than  the  eastern  coast. 

Nor  do  the  apes  and  peacocks  af- 
ford any  evidence  of  the  direction  of 
this  vovage.     They  might  have  been 
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furnished  as  well  by  A  sia,  or  its  islands, 
as  by  Africa.  Indeed,  ]Mr.  \\eston 
mentions  the  introduction  of  the  lat- 
ter into  Persia  from  India ;  and  sup- 
poses the  Taoceni  Regio,  the  TaaKoi, 
or  TaoKoi,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  Perigetes,  as  de- 
riving their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
word  for  peacocks — Tukkiini ;  whence 
also  the  Greek  Taws  for  the  same  bird. 

But  the  silver,  it  is  said,  was  of  Tar-  , 
tessian  produce ;  and  so  it  certainly 
was  some  ages  after,  being  mentioned 
as  such  by  Ezekiel  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  nations  trading  with  Tyre:  but 
the  gold  is  expressly  said  at  the  same 
time  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
East.  Silver,  too,  might,  at  the  same 
period,  have  been  brought  from  the 
East ;  and  from  thence,  at  an  earlier 
age,  it  undoubtedly  was  brought. 
Abraham  doubtless  brought  with  him 
out  of  Mesopotamia  the  silver  which 
he  paid  for  aburying-place  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth ;  and  the  Ishmaelites  as 
certainly  brought  from  the  East  the 
same  metal  which  they  paid  to  Joseph's 
brethren  as  the  price  of  his  slavery — 
both  of  which  transactions  were  long 
before  any  commercial  communica- 
tion, at  least  by  sea,  was  opened  with 
the  East ;  and,  subsequently,  at  the 
very  time  in  question,  the  kings  of 
Arabia  ai'e  represented  bringing  pre- 
sents of  silver  to  Solomon.  Nor,  in- 
deed, does  the  use  of  silver,  as  money, 
appear  to  have  been  known  even  in 
Greece  at  the  latter  date ;  for  Homer 
values  the  armour  of  Glaucus  and 
Diomed,  not  by  silver,  but  by  oxen. 
The  use  of  silver,  then,  like  every 
other  refinement,  first  rose  in  the 
East ;  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  long  before  its 
use  or  its  discovery  in  the  West :  and 
from  a  careful  review  of  the  argument, 
the  author  is  still  compelled  to  adhere 
to  the  opinion  maintained  throughout 
this  article,  that  the  fleets  of  Solomon 
sailed  for  both  Ophir  and  Tarshish, 
supposing  them  to  be  diff"erent  places, 
from  the  same  port,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  Even  were  the  arguments 
produced  altogether  wanting,  the 
question,  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
Tarshish  lay,  may  surely  be  set  at  rest 
by  what  we  find  in  2  "Chron.  xx.  36; 
where  it  is  said,  that  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  joined  with  Ahaziah, 
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king  of  Israel,  "  to  make  ships  to  go  to 
larshish :  and  ihey  made  the  ships  at 
JEzi<m'(/ebcr." 

We  arc,  then,  from  a  review  of  the 
(lilKculties  attending  these  hypotheses, 
eonipelled  to  abandon  both  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Tarshish  in  the  West;  and 
to  return  once  more  to  the  East. 

Through  all  these  ages,  from  the 
time  of  iSIoses  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  bv  \'asco  de  Gama, 
a  period  of  3000  years,  Egypt  and 
Plucnicia  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
trade  with  Europe,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Tarshish,  Chittim,  and  the  Isles 
of  the  Gentiles;  and  Thebes,  Mem- 
phis, Sidou,  Tyre,  and  Alexandria, 
were  successively  aggrandized  by  its 
influence.  It  may  not  be  foreign  to 
our  subject  to  add,  that,  for  many 
ages  before  the  fall  of  Tyre,  and  the 
concentration  of  Indian  commerce  at 
Alexandria,  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
conducted  overland,  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  across  the  Bosphorus  into 
Europe  ;  h\  which  the  nations  of  that 
part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  became 
so  enriched,  and  which  made  them  so 
desirable  a  prey  for  the  great  con- 
querors of  the  time.  Of  this  commer- 
cial intercourse,  Lydia  appears  to  have 
had  the  largest  share  ;  and  the  w  ealth 
of  Croesus,  king  of  that  country,  has 
become  pro\erbial,  while  his  capital 
Sardis  has  not  been  exceeded  in  splen- 
dour or  luxury  by  any  city  ancient  or 
modem.  No  nation  ever  attained  to 
a  pre-eminent  degree  of  wealth  by 
any  other  means  than  those  of  com- 
merce ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  Croe- 
sus should  have  acquired  his  amazing 
riches  in  any  other  way.  But  if  it  be 
supposed  that  a  powerful  king  might 
hiive  amassed  such  sums  by  the  plun- 
der of  other  nations,  they  could  only 
exist  as  a  hoard :  distributed  amongst 
the  people  of  an  extensive  empire, 
they  would  be  but  as  drops  in  a  bucket, 
and  soon  dissipated:  the  subjects  of 
such  a  realm  would  still  be  poor.  But 
the  story  of  Pythias  shews  us  that  a 
private  Lydian  might  vie  with  the 
monarch  himself  in  his  unbounded 
resources.  Herodotus  relates  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  he  entertain- 
ed the  whole  army  of  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  to  Greece,  and  offered  him 
tlie  rest  of  his  treasures  towards  the 
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expense  of  the  war:  when  that  prince 
expressing  his  wonder  at  such  unex- 
pected munificence,  Pythias  informed 
iiim,  that,  hearing  of  his  coming,  and 
being  resolved  to  shew  his  goodwill 
towards  him,  he  had  taken  an  accomit 
of  his  property,  and  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  2000  tiilents  of  silver  (above 
400,000/.  sterling),  and  3,}M)3,000 
pieces  of  gold  bearing  the  stamp  of 
l^arius,  or  Persian  Darics — amount- 
ing, at  the  lowest  computation,  to  up- 
wards of  1,740,000/. 

For  the  last  1800  years,  however,  of 
the  above  period,  namely,  from  the 
fall  of  Tyre  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape,  the  whole  accumulated  com- 
merce of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
centred  at  Alexandria ;  where  it  would 
probably  have  remained  to  this  day, 
but  for  the  latter  event,  which  super- 
seded at  once  the  intermediate  factors 
of  Egypt,  and  carried  the  goods  of 
India,  without  unlading,  into  the 
ports  of  Evirope.  lliis  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  Turkish  power;  which 
has  tottered  ever  since,  and  whose 
European  existence,  at  least,  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  .Some  share  of  its  an- 
cient trade  Egypt  might  still  retain, 
for  the  supply  of  Syria  and  the  Le\  ant, 
were  it  not  for  that  execrable  form  of 
government  which  forbids  the  accu- 
mulation of  property,  and  stifles  spe- 
culation in  the  germ.  And  should 
this  fine  country,  placed  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  civilized  world,  fall 
again  under  the  rule  of  an  enlighten- 
ed and  enterprising  people,  it  is  not 
perhaps  the  voyage  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  which  could  prevent  its 
attaining  a  higher  degree  of  opulence 
and  of  power  than  it  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  Sesostris,  of  Solomon,  or  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

'llie  chief  European  marls  for  the 
trade  thus  for  so  many  ages  cen- 
tred at  Alexandria,  were  Genoa  and 
^"enice ;  where  it  continued  until  tlie 
discovery  of  the  Cape  by  the  Portu- 
guese, when  it  was  transferred  to  Lis- 
bon; from  thence  to  Amsterdam  by 
conquest ;  and  thence  again,  by  the 
same  means,  to  London,  where  it  is 
almost  entirely  concentrated  at  the 
present  day.  Ihis  is,  in  brief,  the  his- 
tory, from  the  e;irliest  times  to  the 
present,  of  what  may  strictly  be  called 
the  trade   of  Ophir.     It  has,  in  all 
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ages,  and  in  every  country  through 
which  it  has  passed,  caiTied  wealth 
in  its  train  ;  but  it  has  invariably  been 
followed  by  luxury,  dissipation,  and 
ruin.  Colonel  Taylor,  in  his  Letters 
on  India,  has  well  observed  on  it, 
"  That  the  trade  of  India  appears 
fugacious, — not  easily  to  be  secured  to 
any  country  :  it  has  been  compared  to 
a  wandering  but  brilliant  meteor, 
which  has  first  illuminated,  and  then 


consumed,  all  those  nations  through 
which  it  has  hitherto  passed."  The 
hopes  of  Great-Britain,  with  respect 
to  her  exemption  from  a  similar  late, 
must  rest  on  the  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  use  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  on  the  employment  of  a  large 
share  of  both,  in  diffusing  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  freedom,  and  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 
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PaDAN-ARAM,  called  also  Sedan- 
Aram  in  Hosea:  both  names  denot- 
ing Aram,  or  Syria  the  fruitful,  or 
cultivated  ;  and  apply  to  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  which  Haran 
or  Charran  was  situated. 

PALESTINE,  a  name  which  pro- 
perly implies  the  country  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Philistines;  but 
which,  in  process  of  time,  was  used 
to  express  the  entire  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  as  such  it  is  used  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  boundaries  of  Palestine 
Proper,  or  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
are  thus  defined  in  Joshua  xiii.  3: 
from  Sihor  (the  river)  which  is  before 
Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northwards."  Palestine,  in  fact,  sig- 
nifies nothing  more  than  Philistina ; 
and  both  Josephus  and  Jerom  call  the 
Philistines  Palcestini. 

PAMPHYLIA,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  its  southern  part ;  having 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Cili- 
cia  on  the  east,  Pisidia  on  the  north, 
and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  is  nearly 
opposite  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  the 
sea  between  the  coast  of  Pamphylia 
and  that  island  being  called  in  the 
Acts  the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  chief 
cities  were  Perga  and  Attalia.  Chris- 
tianity was  probably  fu'st  preached  in 
this  country  by  some  of  the  Jewish 
proselytes,  who  were  converted  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
(Acts  ii.)  It  was  afterwards  visited  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas. — Acts  xiii.  13. 

PAPHOS,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  governor; 
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whose  name,  when  St.  Paul  visited 
Paphos,  was  Sergius  Paulus,  who  was 
converted  by  his  preaching,  and  by 
the  miracle  performed  on  Elymas  the 
sorcerer.  (Acts  xiii.  6 — 12.)  This  city 
was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Venus ; 
whose  infamous  worship  was  pre- 
served here,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess of  St.  Paul,  nearly  400  years  after. 
It  is  at  present,  though  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishop  ;  but  is  reduced  to  a  very  low 
state  of  poverty  and  insignificance. 

PARAN,  desert  of:  a  "  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness"  which  the  children 
of  Israel  entered  after  leaving  mount 
Sinai  (Num.  X.  12;  Deut.i.  19);  and  in 
which  38  of  their  40  years  of  wandering 
were  spent.  It  extended  from  mount 
Sinai  on  the  south,  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the 
north ;  having  the  desert  of  Shur,  with 
its  subdivisions,  the  deserts  of  Etham 
and  Sin,  on  the  west,  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  desert  of 
Zin  and  mount  Seir,  on  the  east. 
Burckhardt  represents  this  desert, 
which  he  entered  from  that  of  Zin, 
or  valley  of  El  Araba,  about  the  paral- 
lel of  Suez,  as  a  dreary  expanse  of 
calcareous  soil,  covered  with  black 
flints. 

PARTHIA,  was  perhaps  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  division  or  pro- 
vince of  Media,  on  its  eastern  side  ; 
in  which  condition  it  was  during  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and 
Macedonian  empires  of  the  East; 
when,  in  the  year  250  before  the 
Christian  sera,  Arsaces,  a  noble  Par- 
thian, made  a  successful  effort  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  latter ;  killed  An- 
tiochus  Theos,  the  third  of  the  race  of 
the  Seleucidic,  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  ffovernmcnt  of  Persia 
and  Syria  ;  and  thus  founded  what  in 
history  is  called  the  Parthian  Empire. 
Arsaces  soon  extended  his  new  em- 
pire over  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Persia ;  and  Parlhia,  in  its  extended 
acceptation,  became,  in  fact,  but  ano- 
ther name  for  that  extensive  kinpfdom. 
Such  it  continued,  resisting  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  armies,  nearly 
500  years :  when,  in  the  year  22fi  of 
the  Christian  a;ra,  Ardisheer  Babit!,an, 
called  Artaxerxes  by  the  Romans,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Persian  or 
S.assanian  line  of  kings,  having  first 
made  himself  master  of  the  province 
of  Ears,  took  the  field  against  the 
reigning  monarch  Arduan,  who  lost 
his  throne  and  his  life  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Hoormuz  ;  when  Ardisheer, 
the  restorer  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus, 
was  immediately  saluted  by  the  title 
of  Shahan  Shah,  or  King  of  Kings — a 
name  which  has  ever  since  been  as- 
sumed by  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. 
With  this  event  terminated  the  Par- 
thian empire ;  and  Persia  resumed  at 
once  its  ancient  name  and  dynasty. 

PATARA,  a  sea-port  of  Lycia,  which 
was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  voyage 
from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxi.  1).  Here  was  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Apollo,  next  in  repute  to  that  of 
Delphi. 

PATHROS,  the  most  southern  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  Egypt 
was,  in  the  earliest  .ages,  divided ; 
which  Pathrus,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  is 
supposed  to  have  peopled.  This  divi- 
sion is  generally  supposed  to  have 
answered  to  that  called  by  the  Greeks 
Thebais,  from  Thebes  its  capital  city. 
That  this  was  the  country  of  Palliros, 
appears  from  .a  city  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  not  far  from  Thebes,  called 
Pathyris;  as  well  as  from  the  Nomns 
Phaturites,  so  called  by  Pliny.  The 
Septuagint  also  renders  the  Hebrew 
Pathros  by  Pathyris.  Egypt  is  often 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  two  great 
divisions — Egypt  Proper  and  the  land 
of  Pathros.  The  former,  or  Egypt 
Proper,  included  all  the  lesser  divi- 
sions of  what  now  constitutes  Lower 
Egypt ;  while  by  the  latter,  is  meant 
the  Thebais  of  the  Greeks,  or  Upper 
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Egypt. — Is.  xi.  11  ;  Jer.  xliv.  1  ;  Ezek. 
xxix.  14  Sc  XXX.  14. 

PATMOS,  a  small  rocky  island  in 
the  Egean  Sea,  about  \H  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  w  hich,  on  account  of  its 
dreary  and  desolate  character,  was 
vised  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a 
place  of  confinement  for  criminals. 
To  this  island  St.  John  was  banished 
by  the  emperor  Domitian  ;  and  here 
he  had  his  revelation  recorded  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

On  a  sharp  and  elevated  ridge  of 
rock,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  island, 
stands  a  monastery,  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle ;  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  vVlexius  Comnenus :  a  substantial 
and  well-built  structure,  having  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  and 
capable  of  being  easily  converted  into 
one  of  an  impregnable  nature.  A 
little  below  the  monastery,  is  a  small 
building  erected  over  a  cave,  which 
the  monks  pretend  to  be  the  spot 
where  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocaly])se  ; 
but  which  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  it, 
describes  as  much  too  small  for  the  ^(fc».\- 
habitation  of  a  human  being. 

PENIEL,  or  PENUEL:  a  place  on 
the  river  Jabbok;  so  called  because 
here  Jacob  saw  the  face  of  God.  The 
Gadites  afterwards  built  a  city  on  the 
same  spot,  which  retained  the  name 
of  Penuel.  This  city  was  destroyed 
by  Gideon,  for  refusing  refreshment 
to  his  army  (Judg.  viii.  8 — 17) ;  and 
rebuilt  by  Jeroboam. —  1  Kings  xii.  25. 

PEOR.     See  Baal-Peor. 

PERGA,  a  city  and  sea-port,  the 
capital  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  river 
Cestrus.  It  is  celebrated  amongst 
the  Heathens  for  a  temple  of  Diana ; 
and  in  Scripture  liistory,  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  John  from  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas ;  the  former  returning  to  Jerusa- 
lem. D'Anville  thinks  Perga  to  be 
the  same  with  Kirahisar,  in  a  district 
called  Tekieh. 

PERGAMUS,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  river  Caicus  ;  the 
residence  of  the  Attalian  kings,  and 
one  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
This  city  was,  for  the  space  of  150 
years,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
same  name  founded  by  Phila;terus, 
283  years  before  Christ ;  who  treach- 
erously made  use  of  the  treasures 
committed  to  his  care  by  Lysimachus 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and,  seizing 
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on  Pcrgamus,  established  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  After  Philaeterus 
were  five  kings  of  the  same  race  ;  the 
last  of  whom,  Attains  Philomator,  left 
his  kingdom,  which  comprehended 
Mysia,  Jiolis,  Ionia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
to  the  Roman  empire ;  to  w  hich  it  be- 
longed when  the  first  Christian  church 
was  established  there.  This  church 
early  became  corrupted  by  the  Nico- 
laitanes ;  for  which  it  was  reproved 
by  St.  John,  and  charged  quickly  to 
repent. — Rev.  ii.  14 — 16. 

Pergamus,  now  called  Bergamo,  like 
most  other  places  which  have  been 
cursed  by  the  presence  of  the  Turks, 
is  reduced  to  comparative  decay ;  con- 
taining a  poor  population,  who  are 
too  indolent  or  too  oppressed  to  profit 
by  the  richness  of  their  soil  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate.  The  number 
of  inhabitants,  however,  are  still  said 
to  amount  to  .30,000 ;  of  whom  3000 
are  Greek  Christians.  Many  remains 
of  former  magnificence  are  still  to  be 
found ;  amongst  which  are  those  of 
several  Christian  churches.  It  is 
about  60  miles  north  of  Smyrna.  The 
celebrated  physician  Galen  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

PERIZZITES,  .some  of  the  des- 
cendants of  Canaan,  or  a  people  min- 
gled with  them,  whose  origin  and 
position  are  not  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Wells  supposes  them  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Perazoth,  denoting  villages  ;  and  that 
they  were  rustics,  not  living  in  cities, 
and  not  consisting  of  any  particular 
family,  but  made  up  indifferently  of 
rovers  from  all.  'J'hey  appear,  at  all 
events,  in  some  way  to  have  differed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites  ;  as  a 
remarkable  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween them  in  Gen.  xiii.  7.  The  re- 
mains of  this  people,  and  of  others  of 
the  Canaanites  not  expelled  by  the 
Israelites,  were  subdued  by  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  20,  21  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  7). 
Some  of  them  appear  to  have  existed 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra 
ix.  1):  but  Mr.  Faber,  from  their  not 
being  enumerated  amongst  the  families 
of  Canaan;  and  from  the  Canaanite  and 
Perizzite  being  elsewhere  distinctly 
mentioned  ;  determines  the  Perizzites 
not  to  have  been  Canaanites.  He 
considers  the  name  as  a  generic  appel- 
lation, comprehending  the  Anakim, 
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the  Rephaim,  the  Zuzim,  the  Emim, 
the  Zamzummim,  the  Horim,  the 
Kenim,  the  Kenizzim,  and  the  Cad- 
monim — all  being  Phoenician  or 
Cuthic  emigrants  from  Babylonia. 

PERSIA,  ELAM,  PARAS,  or  PER- 
SIS,  denotes,  in  its  original  and  limit- 
ed acceptation,  but  a  single  province 
of  the  great  empire  which  was  subse- 
quently called  Persia,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  which  at  the 
present  day  goes  by  the  name  of  Phars, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  district  is 
first  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the 
name  of  Elam,  from  Elam  the  son  of 
Shem,  who  settled  here;  and  it  is  not 
till  the  time  of  Daniel,  who  li^'ed  in 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
after  him  of  Cyrus,  that  the  term  Per- 
sia is  used. 

llie  early  history  of  this  country, 
like  that  of  most  eastern  nations,  is 
invoh  ed  in  much  obscurity.  But  it  is 
probable,  from  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Persian  annals,  that  the 
descendants  of  Elam,  who  are  all 
included  by  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  a  king  called  Jemsheed 
(Jem  or  Shem),  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  700  years,  enjoyed  their 
independence  for  several  ages  with  a 
succession  of  monarchs  of  their  own, 
who  possessed  the  chief  power  in  the 
East;  of  whom  Chedorlaomer,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Abraham,  was 
one  :  until,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  their  country  con- 
verted into  a  province  of  that  empire. 
This  event  is  represented  in  Persian 
history  by  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
tyrant  called  Zohauk,  whose  reign 
continued  a  thousand  years,  which  is 
supposed  to  accord  with  the  period 
between  the  As.syrian  conquest  and 
the  deliverance  of  Persia  from  its  sub- 
jection to  that  empire,  by  Arbaccs,  the 
Tiglath  Pileser  of  the  Scripture,  and 
the  Feridoon  of  the  Persian  writers, 
747  years  before  Christ :  the  fabulous 
reigns  of  both  Jemsheed  and  Zohauk 
being,  in  fact,  two  entire  dynasties  or 
successions  of  monarchs,  first  of  the 
line  of  Shem  and  afterwards  of  Cush. 
From  this  period,  both  the  sacred  and 
the  Grecian  writers  distinguish  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes  from  that  of 
Persia;  but  Sir  John  Malcolm  says., 
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that  cistern  authors,  and  the  "  Shah 
Namah,"  or  "  J'ook  of  Kings"  of  Per- 
sia, by  Ferdosi,  which  contains  ahnost 
every  thin;^  known  of  eastern  countries 
in  that  early  a^j^e,  speaks  only  of  one 
kinjrdoin,  called  Keran.  The  truth 
most  likely  is,  that  after  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  by  Ar- 
baces,  the  condition  of  the  Persians 
who  had  assisted  him  in  his  enter- 
prise was  much  imjjrovcd ;  and  they 
were  probably  permitted  to  ha\e  a 
prince  of  their  own,  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Medo-Assyrian  monarch :  so  that  if 
it  be  required  that  the  two  countries 
were  governed  by  separate  princes, 
the  one  must  be  considered  as  tribu- 
tary to  the  other,  the  sovereigns  of 
Media  and  Assyria  possessing  the  rul- 
ing power  until  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
from  their  union  with  Assyria  under 
Dejoces,  when  this  power  appertained 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Media  only.  And 
it  is  his  successors  who  were  the  real 
monarchs  of  both  kingdoms,  however 
the  case  may  ha\  e  been  nominally ; 
and  we  may  remark,  that  in  this  period 
of  eastern  history,  that  is  to  say,  that 
which  occurs  between  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  the 
iinal  and  complete  luiiou  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  Cyrus,  although  we 
read  of  kings  of  Persia,  it  is  the  Median 
monarchs  only  whose  names  and  ac- 
tions are  recorded  in  the  sacred  and 
Grecian  histories.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely, that  during  this  period  petty 
revolutions  may  for  a  time  have  dis- 
joined Persia  from  its  sister  kingd(jm ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  such  disjunction 
could  not  have  lasted  long,  and  the 
king  so  called  of  I'ersia  was  soon  again 
made  sensible  of  his  true  and  natural 
allegiance.  Such  an  event  appears  to 
have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Phraor- 
tes,  who  defeated  the  I'ersiaus,  and 
brought  them  under  more  complete 
subjection. 

Dejoces,  the  Kai  Kobad  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  father  of  Phniortes,  and  the 
fourth  from  Arbaces,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  city  of  l<]cbatana,  and  to  have 
established  the  Government  in  that 
city.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
was  founded  long  before,  and  only 
sti'engthened  and  enlarged  by  Dejoces, 
as  Diodorus  expressly  says  that  Arba- 
ces, after  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  re- 
tired with  the  riches  he  had  obtained 
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to  Ecbatana.  The  Scripture  also  only 
speaks  of  Arphaxad  having  encom- 
passed it  with  walls,  which  agrees  with 
the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  Dejo- 
ces, who,  he  says,  built  "  those  strong 
and  magnilicent  walls  which  now  go 
under  the  name  of  Kcbatana,"  and 
which,  it  seems,  were  designed  as  a 
splendid  and  impregnable  fortress ;  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  tlie  i)alace, 
while  the  city,  i)roj)erly  so  called,  or 
the  houses  of  the  people,  were  without 
the  triple  wall. 

Dejoces,  or  Arphaxad,  was  killed  in 
an  action  with  Nabuchodonosor,  king 
of  Assyria  and  Habylon,  in  the  plains 
of  Ragau,  as  related  in  the  1)ook  of 
Judith,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phraortes.  This  event  happened  in 
the  12th  year  of  Nabuchodonosor  or 
Saosduchinus,  as  he  is  otherwise  call- 
ed, in  the  jear  (>5()  before  Christ ;  and 
in  the  1 8th  year  of  the  same  monarch, 
and  the  (ith  of  Phraortes,  king  of  Me- 
dia, Nabuchodonosor,  enraged  at  those 
nations  who  had  refused  to  attend  him 
in  his  war  with  Dejoces,  sent  the  cele- 
brated expedition,  under  Holofernes, 
to  "  destroy  all  flesh  that  did  not  obey 
the  commandment  of  his  mouth." 
The  discomfiture  of  the  armies  of  this 
proud  prince,  who  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  title  of  God,  and  "  lord  of  all 
the  earth,"  and  the  death  of  his  gene- 
ral by  the  courage  and  stratagem  of 
Judith,  are  well  known. 

Phraortes,  22  years  afterwards,  hav- 
ing sub<iued  the  Persians  and  other 
nations  of  Asia  who  disputed  his  pow- 
er, made  war  upon  Chyniladanus,  the 
then  king  of  As.syria,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  loss  of  his 
army  at  Ragau;  but  he  shared  the 
same  fate,  being  destroyed  with  his 
army  before  the  walls  of  Nineveh. 

Gyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  hav- 
ing succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Media, 
undertook,  like  his  father,  to  revenge 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  from  tlic 
Assyrians ;  and  having  defeated  them 
in  a  great  battle,  led  the  Medes  the 
second  time  to  the  siege  of  Nineveh  ; 
but  as  the  period  for  the  fall  of  that 
guilty  city  was  not  yet  arrived,  it 
pleased  (iod  to  deliver  it  on  this  oica- 
sion,  Cyaxares  being  called  ofV  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Scythians.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  short  reprieve;  for  that 
prince  again  finding  himself  at  liberty 
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about  nine  years  afterwards,  and  unit- 
ing himself  with  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon,  resumed  the  siege,  killed 
Saracus  or  Chyniladanus,  the  last 
king,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  great 
city  in  the  year  612  B.C. 

Media  having  thus  overpowered  and 
entirely  destroyed  her  rival  and  natu- 
ral enemy,  enjoyed  a  state  of  peace 
during  the  long  reign  of  Astyages  the 
son  of  Cyaxares,  and  grandfather  of 
Cyrus.  But  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Cyaxares  the  second,  the  Baby- 
lonians, aiming,  like  the  Assyrians, 
at  universal  dominion,  Cyaxares  called 
the  Persians  to  his  aid,  and  gave  the 
command  of  his  army  to  his  nephew 
Cyrus,  who  took  Babylon,  and  having 
killed  the  king,  Belshazzar,  put  an 
end  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  grand- 
father had  before  done  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh, 74  years  after  that  event,  and  in 
the  year  538  B.C. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that 
Astyages  is  called  Ahasvierus  by  Da- 
niel, and  his  son  Cyaxares  the  second, 
in  whose  reign  Babylon  was  taken, 
Darius  the  Mede  :  but  this  is  not  the 
same  with  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Artax- 
erxes  Longimanus,  who  lived  about  a 
hundred  years  after  Astyages. 

Cyrus,  who,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  and 
nephew  of  Cyaxares,  kings  of  Media ; 
being  also  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia ;  at  the  death  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  succeeding  to  both  thrones, 
made  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
more  complete  than  they  had  been 
before,  and  formed  the  empire  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  and,  by  his  as- 
tonishing conquests,  extended  his 
dominion  beyond  the  greatest  limits 
of  that  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  It  has 
already  been  observed,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  dismemberment  of  Assyria, 
and  perhaps  before,  though  in  sub- 
jection to  that  power,  the  two  king- 
doms of  Media  and  Persia  appear  to 
have  been  under  the  government  of 
the  same  prince ;  or  otherwise,  that 
the  ruler  of  one  was  dependent  on  the 
other :  and  it  may  here  be  worthy  of 
remark,  that  before  their  final  union 
by  Cyrus,  that  is,  while  Darius  or 
Cyaxares  was  still  reigning,  Daniel 
speaks  of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  as  being  the  same ;  intimat- 
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ing  their  subjection  to  one  govern- 
ment. This  vmiou  of  the  two  king- 
doms was  effected  about  536  years 
before  Christ. 

The  great  events  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  are  too  numerous  to  be  treated 
of  here:  the  principal,  and  those 
which  most  concern  the  Scripture 
historian,  are  his  decree  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews,  and  rebuilding 
the  city  and  temple,  and  the  taking  of 
Babylon  ;  which  latter,  in  fact,  took 
place  before  Cyrus  had  acquired  the  in- 
dependent rule  of  both  countries  ;  his 
uncle  Cyaxares  still  reigning  as  sove- 
reign of  Media.  Hence  a  difficulty 
occurs  to  those  not  conversant  with 
the  history  of  these  times,  Babylon 
being  sometimes  said  to  be  taken  by 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  at  others  by 
Darius  the  Mede,  who  has  already 
been  shewn  to  be  the  same  with  Cyax- 
ares. The  truth  is,  that  while  Cyax- 
ares enjoyed  his  regal  power  in  luxu- 
rious repose,  the  reins  of  government 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus, 
whose  wisdom  and  bravery  made  him 
the  favourite  of  both  countries,  and 
the  terror  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
death  of  Cyaxares  left  Cyrus  sole  ruler 
of  Persia,  which  from  this  time  be- 
comes the  exclusive  name  of  the  em- 
pire formed  by  him. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  agreement  of  the 
successors  of  Cyrus  as  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  and  Grecian  histories:  the 
latter  enumerates  six  princes  from 
Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes  inclusive ;  the  for- 
mer, only  five.  The  Persian  annals, 
for  the  same  period,  give  four;  but 
the  reigns  of  two  of  them,  from  their 
length,  probably  each  includes  those 
of  two,  which  makes  the  succession 
numerically  agree  with  the  Grecian. 
The  order  of  princes,  as  given  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  is  Cyrus,  Ahasuerus,  Ar- 
taxerxes, Darius,  Artaxerxes ;  Xerxes, 
who  reigned  between  Darius  and  Ar- 
taxerxes, being  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned, for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause nothing  of  consequence  in  the 
Jewish  history  took  place  during  his 
reign.  Ahasuerus  was  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  who  was  too  busy  with 
his  Egyptian  expedition  to  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews ;  although  the  enemies  of  this 
people  wrote  to  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
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their  advancing  in  the    building   of 
the  city  and  the  Temple.     It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  if  he  did  not  accede 
to  this  petition  hy  opposing  them,  he 
gave   them  no  encouragement;    and 
the  work  went  on  liea>ily,  and  with 
iutemiptions,  dimng   his   short  and 
tempestuous    reign.      His    successor 
Artaxerxes  was  the  usm-per  Smerdis 
the  IVIagian;  by  whose  decree  a  total 
sto]i  was  put  to  the  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem.    The  fears  and  jealousies  of  a 
usurper  were   exactly   suited  to   the 
designs  of  those  at  whose  instigation 
this    decree   was  gTanted ;    and   that 
which  Cambyscs,  secure  on  the  tlu'one 
of  Cyrus,  thought  not  worthy  of  much 
attention,  was  enough  to  inspire  the 
Magian  with  a  sense  of  danger,  and 
to  induce  him  to  obstruct  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  people  who  might  add  to  the 
disquiet  of  an  uneasy  throne  :  for  such 
the   report  gave  him  to  understand 
might  result  from  the  growing  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  Jews.    The  tem- 
per in  which  this  report  was  listened 
to  is  indeed  visible  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  decree ;  which  is  at 
once  a  part  of  the  decree  itself,  and  a 
reason  for  making  it — "  Why  should 
damage  grow  to  the  hurt  of  the  kings.'"' 
The  next  in  the  Scripture  order  of 
succession  is  Darius ;   who  is  called 
Darius  Hystaspes  in  proliine  history. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Persian 
nionarchs,  and  a  friend  to  the  Jews, 
another  decree  was  issued,  empower- 
ing them  to  resume  the  works  at  Jeru- 
salem,  and    granting    them    besides 
gi'eat  privileges;  by  virtue  of  which, 
the  Temple,  which  had  been  20  years 
in  ])uilding,  from  the  first  of  Cu'us  to 
the  sixth  of  Darius,  was  finished.  From 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  the  publishing  of  this 
decree  at   the   same   city,  supposing 
that  to  be  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Darius  (the  third,  by 
the  Jewish   account),    is    exactly   70 
years ;  which,  according  to  some,  make 
the  70  years'  captivity   predicted  by 
Jeremiah.     The    Scripture,    however, 
makes   these  70  years  to  commence 
from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
when  the  lirst  captives  were  carried 
to  Babylon;    and  to  terminate   with 
the  first  of  Cyrus,  w  hen  the  first  decree 
Avas  issued  ibr  tlxc  restoration  of  the 
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Jews,  and  the  building  the  city  and 
Temple.  But  as,  from  the  first  coi>- 
quest  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
carrying  away  the  first  captives,  to  his 
return,  and  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  city  and  the  deportation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  peo])le,  was  exactly 
18  years,  so,  from  the  decree  of  Cyi-us 
to  that  of  Darius,  is  also  18  years  ;  af- 
fording, according  to  either  reckon- 
ing, an  exact  completion  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecy. 

Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  is 
no  otherwise  mentioned  in  Scripture 
than  numerically  by  Daniel,  as  the 
fourth  king  from  Cyrus ;  who,  "  Ijy 
his  strength,  and  through  his  great 
riches,  should  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Grecia:"  and  that  he  did  so, 
and  invaded  Greece  with  the  largest 
army  ever  assembled,  is  known  to 
every  one  who  has  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  history.  That  Xerxes 
is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stiuice  of  nothing  having  occurred 
during  his  reign  to  affect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  church  and  govern- 
ment. It  only  appears,  that  he  conti- 
nued to  both,  the  privileges  gi'anted 
by  his  father  Darius. 

Artaxerxes,  called  bj'  the  Greeks 
MuKpoxftp,  or  Longimanus,  from  the 
length  of  his  hands,  and  Ahasuerus 
in  the  book  of  Esther,  was  one  of  the 
most  favoured  of  the  Persian  monarchs : 
his  person  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably graceful ;  he  w  as  of  a  mild  and 
generous  disposition;  his  reign  was 
long,  and  comparatively  peaceful ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Eastern  princes 
who  ever  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  set  about  reforming  national  abuses, 
and  to  rule  as  much  by  the  influence 
of  respect  and  affection  as  of  terror. 
But  he  is  rendered  chiefly  memorable 
for  his  friendship  and  liberality  to  the 
Jews,  which  proceeded,  as  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  from  the  inter- 
cession of  his  queen  Esther. 

'ITiere  are  not  wanting,  howc>'er, 
authorities  of  eminence,  w  ho  contend 
for  other  princes  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  nusbandof  Esther.  Amongst 
these  are  Archbishop  Usher  and  Sca- 
liger  ;  the  former  assigning  it  to  Da- 
rius Hystaspes,  and  the  latter  toXerxes. 
To  give  this  question  the  utmost  scope 
which  can  be  claimed  for  it,  it  may 
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\-ery  well  be  stated,  that  the  Ahasuerns 
ht  Esther  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Kings  of  Persia  who  reigned  between 
Cyrus  and  Darius  Nothus.  That  it 
Could  not  have  been  earlier,  needs  no 
confirmation;  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  later,  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumstance— that  Mordecai,  whose 
adopted  daughter  Esther  was,  was  the 
great  grandson  of  Kish,  who  was  car- 
ried away  to  Babylon  in  the  captivity 
which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Jeco- 
niah  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah. 
Now  as  this  was  in  the  year  598  B.C., 
if  we  allow  35  years  to  a  generation, 
and  suppose  Mordecai  to  have  been  60 
years  old  at  the  time  (and  as  he  was 
in  a  post  of  trust  and  honour,  and  had 
adopted  Esther  as  his  daughter,  we 
cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been 
much  less),  it  will  bring  us  exactly  to 
the  third  year  of  Artaxerxes,  when 
Vashti  was  repudiated. 

We  have  then  to  examine  with  which 
of  the  intervening  monarchs,  that  is, 
from  Cyrus    to   Darius  Nothus,  the 
transaction  related    in    the   book  of 
Esther  will  best  agree.  Cambyses,  the 
successor  of  Cyrus,  is  termed  Ahasue- 
rns by  Ezra,    as    has  been    already 
mentioned,  which  at  first  sight  might 
lead  to  a  suspicion  that  this  and  the 
Ahasuerns  of  Esther  was  but  one  and 
the  same.  But  it  will  presently  appear 
that  this  is  impossible ;  for  Cambyses, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  the 
time    at   which   Ahasuerns    received 
Esther  as  his  wife,  was  prosecuting 
his  mad  war  in  Egypt,  and  died  in 
Syria  the  following  year,  not  having 
reached  Persia ;  besides,  that  mention 
is  made  in  the  book  of  Esther  of  the 
13th  of  Ahasuerns,  being  five  years 
longer  than  Cambyses  reigned.     Of 
Smerdis,  the  successor  of  Cambyses, 
who  is  called  Artaxerxes  in  Scripture, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that 
he  reigned  only  eight  months.     But 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  siTcceeded 
him,  called  also  Darius  in  Scripture, 
something  more  requires  to  be  said; 
for  he  it  is,  whom  Archbishop  Usher, 
one   of    the    greatest  historians   and 
chronologists  of    this    or    any   other 
country,  declares  to  have  been  Aha- 
suerns, and  that  his  wife  Atossa  was 
Vashti,  and  Artistona,  another  of  his 
wives,  was  no  other  than  Esther.    But 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Atossa  had 
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four  sons  by  Darius,  besides  daugh' 
ters,  after  he  was  king,  which  plainly 
shews  that  she  could  not  have  been 
theVashti  who  was  divorced  from  him 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign ;  and  as 
the  same  author  also  informs  us  that 
Artystona  was  the  datighter  of  Cyrus, 
she  could  not  therefore  have  been 
Esther.  Archbishop  Usher  appears  to 
have  been  led  into  this  opinion,  by 
observing  that  Herodotus  aftirms  of 
Darius  Hystaspes  that  which  is  said 
in  Scripture  of  Ahasuerns,  namely, 
that  he  laid  a  tribute  upon  the  land 
and  upon  the  isles.  But  as  Strabo 
asserts  the  same  thing  of  Longimanus, 
this  statement  of  Herodotus  could  not 
be  considered  as  conclusive,  even  if  it 
were  not  so  improbable  as  it  is  ren- 
dered by  other  circumstances.  It  is 
true  that  Strabo,  or  at  least  the  printed 
copies  which  we  have  of  him,  calls 
the  king  to  whom  he  assigns  this  act 
Darius  Longimanus ;  but  not  to  say 
that  this  may  be  a  comapt  reading,  it 
betrays  no  very  great  want  of  preci- 
sion in  a  heathen  writer,  to  assume  for 
the  king  who  levied  this  tribute  either 
of  two  names,  both  of  which  were 
taken  by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  royal 
titles,  while  the  descriptive  name  Lon- 
gimanus sufliciently  points  at  the  per- 
son intended.  It  should  further  be 
observed,  that  Darius  had  two  other 
wives — Parmys,  the  niece  of  Cambyses, 
and  Phedyma,  the  daughter  of  a  Per- 
sian nobleman;  so  that  neither  of 
these  could  have  been  Esther. 

There  remains  then  only  Xerxes, 
whom  Scaliger  supposes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerns  in  question  ;  and  that  Ha- 
mestris  his  queen  was  Esther:  his 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  being 
founded  on  the  resemblance  between 
these  two  names,  Hamestris  and  Est- 
her. But  whatever  argument  may  be 
drawn  from  similitude  of  names,  must 
totally  vanish  in  the  vast  diff'erence  of 
character  of  the  two ;  Hamestris  be- 
ing notorious  for  nothing  but  her 
monstrous  cruelties  and  adulteries. 
Passing  by  Artaxerxes,  for  the  present, 
to  Darius  Nothus,  with  whom  the 
limit  has  been  fixed  above  for  the 
period  of  the  transactions  in  the  book 
of  Esther,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Ahasuerns  there 
mentioned,  as  that  king  is  expressly 
called  Artaxei-xes  in  the  apocryphad 
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aflditions  to  the  book  of  Esther.  And 
for  the  third  Art;ixerxcs,  or  Artaxerxes 
Muemon,  as  he  is  called,  to  be  ima- 
|j;ined  to  be  Ahasuerus,  would  make 
Mordccai  above  an  hundred  years  old, 
and  Esther  at  least  70,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  king's  reign. 

As  it  is  highly  improbable  then, 
from  the  above  reasons,  that  either  of 
the  kings  mentioned  should  have  been 
the  Ah;usuerus  of  Esther,  this  prince 
can  be  no  other  than  the  second  Ar- 
laxerxcs  of  Scripture,  or  Artaxerxes 
Longimauus.  But  there  is  more  than 
extraneous  or  negatiNC  evidence  to 
support  their  identity.  The  Greek 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  of  Esther,  both  translate 
the  Ahasuerus  of  that  book  Artaxerxes ; 
and  that  this  could  be  no  other  than 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  has  been  al- 
ready sufliciently  shewn.  Josephus 
also  positi\  ely  says  that  they  were  the 
same.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
that  this  Artaxerxes,  whose  Persian 
name  of  Ardisheer  Dirazdust,  and  Sy- 
rian one  of  Bahman,  accox-d  with  his 
Greek  appellation  of  Longimanus,  is 
spoken  of  l)y  several  M;vliomedan  wri- 
ters as  having  shewn  great  kindness  to 
the  Jews ;  and  they  state  as  the  reason, 
that  one  of  his  favourite  ladies  was  of 
that  race.  It  may  further  be  observed, 
*  as  confirmatory  of  the  identity  of  Aha- 
suerus and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
that  the  commission  granted  to  Ezra 
by  the  latter,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  agrees  exactly  w  ith  the  time 
at  which  Esther  is  said  to  have  been 
received  into  the  house  of  the  former ; 
whose  influence  in  promoting  such  a 
measure  need  not  be  doubted. 

It  is  from  this  commission,  granted 
to  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of  ArtJix- 
erxes  Longimanus,  that  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel,  relating  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  are  to  be  compu- 
ted ;  for  although  the  commencement 
of  this  famous  prophecy  is  dated  by 
diff'erent  commentators  from  other 
decrees  issued  by  the  kings  of  Persia, 
yet  it  may  be  made  appear  that  the 
true  reckoning  could  be  only  from  the 
one  above  mentioned.  There  were 
four  of  such  decrees  for  restoring  the 
Jews,andbuildingtheTemplc:  the  first, 
by  Cyrus,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ; 
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the  second,  by  Darius  Ilystaspcs,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign ;  the  third, 
by  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  ;  and  the  fourth,  to 
Nehemiah,  in  the  twentieth  of  the 
same  prince. 

Witn  respect  to  the  first  decree, 
granted  by  Cyrus,  the  70  weeks,  or  490 
years,  cannot  be  reckoned  from  thence, 
as  they  fall  many  years  short  of  the 
event  predicted  in  the  prophecy.  Nei- 
ther can  they  be  reckoned  from  the 
fourth  of  Darius,  for  the  same  reason ; 
as  their  termination  will  still  fall  (>0 
years  before  the  death  of  Christ.  Sca- 
liger,  indeed,  and  others  copying  from 
him,  have  most  unaccountably  assign- 
ed this  second  decree,  not  to  Darius 
Hystaspes,  but  to  Darius  Nothus ;  but 
the  years  of  this  prophecy,  reckoned 
from  the  fourth  of  Darius  Nothus,  will 
extend  37  years  beyond  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
set  such  a  computation  aside.  Besides, 
we  are  informed  by  the  prophet  Ze- 
chariah,  that,  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Baby- 
lonians to  the  time  of  the  second  de- 
cree, were  70  years ;  whereas, from  the 
same  event  to  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus,  were  165  years. 

Several  learned  men ha^e  dated  the 
commencement  of  these  weeks  from 
the  commission  granted  to  Nehemiah 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes ; 
but  in  order  to  make  their  completion 
fall  out  at  the  proper  time,  they  have 
been  led  into  both  historical  and  as- 
tronomical inaccuracies.  Of  the  first 
kindof  error,  is  the  placing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  nine 
years  liigher  than  the  best  authorities 
allow,  lliis  addition  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  is  founded  on  the  year  in 
which,  according  to  Tliucydidcs,  The- 
mistoclcs  fled  out  of  Greece  to  the 
court  of  that  prince,  then  newly  reign- 
ing. But  the  matter  may  be  equally 
well  adjusted,  by  placing  the  flight  of 
ITiemistocles  nine  years  lower,  as 
Mr.  DodweU  has  done,  which  only 
diff'ers  from  Thucydides  and  Diodorus 
Siculus;  while  the  other  is  against 
the  authority  of  all  others  who  have 
written  concerning  it,  especially  of 
Ptolemy,  whose  canon  being  fixed  by 
the  eclijises,  cannot  err,  and  may  he 
calculated  as  well  now  as  in  any  pre- 
ceding age.    But  there  were  stiU  four 
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years  wanting,  in  addition  to  the  nine 
added  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  to 
make  up  the   j'ears  included  in  the 

{)rophecy ;  and,  accordingly,  the  same 
earned  chronologists  have  anticipated 
the  completion  of  the  prophetic  period 
by  three  years  and  a  half ;  and  so  make 
the  death  of  Christ  to  fall  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  week,  instead  of  the 
end  of  it:  the  gTeat  objection  to 
which,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  observes,  is, 
that  it  drops  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
week  as  of  no  significancy :  but  as  no 
word  of  God  is  given  in  vain,  this  can- 
not be  admitted. 

An  error  of  the  second  kind  men- 
tioned has  been  committed  by  reckon- 
ing the  years  of  the  prophecy  by  lunar 
years,  which  is  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Romanists;  who,  for  "  seventy 
weeks  are  determined  on  thy  people," 
translate  "  seventy  weeks  are  abbrevi- 
ated upon  thy  people:"  luiderstanding 
thereby  the  short  or  lunar  year.  But 
the  Hebrew  word  Nechtac  will  not  bear 
this  intei-pretation  ;  but  raeans,  as  in 
our  translation,  decided  or  determined. 
Nor  if  it  did  admit  of  such  a  transla- 
tion, would  it  avail  any  thing  in  the 
argument :  for  as  the  solar  years,  from 
the  20th  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  fall  short  of  the  predicted  num- 
ber by  13  years,  so  the  lunar  years 
exceed  the  number  by  almost  2  years ; 
which  certainly  renders  the  computa- 
tion equally  inadmissible.  Besides,  at 
the  time  in  which  Daniel  wrote  down 
this  prophecy,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  year  purely  lunar  any  where  in 
use.  The  Chaldean,  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Persian  years,  were  all  solar 
years  of  365  days.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
had  their  year  of  12  Ivmar  months,  of 
29  days  and  30  days  alternately  ;  i)ut 
then,  as  their  festivals  were  fixed,  not 
to  days,  but  seasons,  they  were  obliged, 
in  order  to  the  correct  observance  of 
them,  to  be  particular  in  introducing, 
every  second  or  third  year,  as  the  case 
required,  a  13th  month;  by  which 
means  the  whole  was  reduced  to  the 
solar  form.  So  that  supposing  the 
Jewish  method  of  reckoning  to  have 
been  intended,  as  their  years,  which 
singly  were  strictly  lunar,  became  solar 
in  the  aggregate,  nothing  is  gained  by 
this  method. 

As  then  tlic  seventy  weeks, reckoned 
either  from  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  the 
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fourth  of  Darius,  or  the  twentieth  of 
Artaxerxes,  do  not  terminate  at  the 
proper  period,  there  remains  but  one 
other  decree  from  which  the  computa- 
tion can  be  made,  namely,  that,  as 
already  mentioned,  granted  to  Ezra  in 
the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus ;  and  from  thence  to  the  death  of 
Christ  is  exactly  490  years,  to  a  month : 
the  decree  being  granted  to  Ezra  in 
the  month  Nisan,  and  in  the  same 
month  was  Christ  put  to  death  490 
years  after. 

With  Artaxerxes  ends  the  history 
of  Persia  as  connected  with  that  of  the 
Scripture;  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  just  to  mention 
the  principal  revolutions  thro'  which 
that  ancient  kingdom  has  passed,  du- 
ring a  period  of  above  2000  years,  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  is  found  at 
the  present  day.  Historians  give  a 
succession  of  seven  kings  of  Persia, 
filling  a  space  of  103  years,  from  Artax- 
erxes to  Darius  Codomanus,  who  lost 
his  crown  and  his  life  together  by  the 
invasion  of  Alexander ;  at  whose  death 
Persia  and  Syria  fell  to  the  lot  of  Se- 
leucus,  one  of  the  fo\ir  generals  who 
divided  his  empire.  Alexander,  before 
his  death,  had  intended  to  make  Baby- 
lon his  residence,  and  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  magnificence ;  probably  as 
his  place  of  greatest  strength,  and  seat 
of  government  in  the  East ;  and  for 
that  purpose  set  about  repairing  the 
dilapidations  it  had  sustained  from 
time,  and  the  sieges  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius.  But  it  pleased  God  to  frus- 
trate this  undertaking,  which  would 
have  opposed  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecy, by  the  death  of  that  monarch 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  schemes. 
Seleucus  shortly  after  built  Seleucia, 
and  transferred  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment there,  and  subsequently  to  An- 
tioch  in  Syria,  leaving  a  viceroy  in 
Persia;  who,  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Theos,  the  third  from  Seleucus, 
was  killed  by  Arsaces,  a  tributary  chief, 
who  founded  what  in  history  is  term- 
ed the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsa- 
cidse.  This  event,  which  happened 
about  250  years  before  Christ,  sepa- 
rated Persia  again  from  Syria;  and 
it  henceforth  resumes  its  ancient  cha- 
racter of  a  great  and  powerful  king- 
dom, better  kno\\n  in  Roman  history 
by  tlae  name  of  Parthia,  and  which  for 
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several  centuries  maintained  a  success- 
ful opposition  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Tliis  clynasty  terminated  2'2()  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian a?ra ;  when  the  last  of  tlie  yVrsa- 
cida;  was  killed  by  Ardisheer  Rabigan, 
caUcd  Artaxerxes  by  the  Romans,  in 
whom  tlie  ancient  line  of  Persian 
kings,  and  with  it  the  proper  name  of 
the  empire,  were  restored.  This  race 
continued  to  enjoy  the  throne  of  Persia, 
with  frequent  successes  against  their 
great  enemies  the  Romans,  imtil  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  in  the  year  (522, 
invaded  Persia ;  and  having  devasta- 
ted the  country  during  the  space  of 
six  years,  obliged  its  king  Chosroes, 
so  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  his  court,  to 
fly  iugloriously  from  his  army  and  his 
throne.  This  unfortunate  prince  was 
subsequently  Uiken  and  put  to  death 
by  his  own  son.  Heraclius  soon  after 
retired  to  Constantinople ;  hastened, 
as  it  appears,  by  a  dreadful  famine 
which  prevailed  in  the  country;  and 
the  crown  of  Persia  was  restored  to 
the  family  of  Chosroes,  whose  brutal 
sou  succeeded  him.  But  the  Roman 
invasion  paved  the  way  for  another 
from  a  ditl'erent  quarter;  which  exert- 
ed a  much  more  important  and  last- 
ing influence  on  the  fate  of  Persia.  A 
succession  of  short  and  troubled  reigns 
intervened  betw  een  the  death  of  Chos- 
roes and  the  accession  of  Yezdijird, 
in  whose  reign  Persia  was  in\aded 
and  entirely  subdued  by  the  Saracens, 
under  their  caliph  ( )mar ;  whose  suc- 
cessors, under  the  title  of  Commanders 
of  the  Faithful,  became  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
and  established  tiie  seat  of  their  em- 
pire at  Ragdad,  where  it  was  main- 
tained for  the  space  of  015  years,  from 
(54 1  to  1 2.5t) :  w  hen  this  Eastern  pope, 
having  long  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
pageant,  was  finally  deposed  by  IJula- 
koo,  son  of  the  famous  Zingis. 

From  this  period,  no  event  of  equal 
importance  occurs  in  Persian  history ; 
unless  the  conquest  of  Tamerlane,  130 
years  after,  be  considered  such.  It 
records,  indeed,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  that  conqueror,  a  succession 
of  short  and  stormy  revolutions,  to 
which  every  despotic  state  is  exposed ; 
but  through  them  all — amidst  the  dis- 
tractions attendant  on  au  unscttlotl 
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tlironc,  and  the  alternate  acquisition 
and  loss  of  territory — the  integrity  and 
indei)endence  of  the  country  are  pre- 
served ;  and  it  is  a  circiunstance  well 
worthy  of  reflection,  that  of  all  the 
ancient  monarchies  which  liave  been 
made  the  subject  of  Scripture  prophe- 
cy, or  history,  Persia  only  remains. 
The  empires  of  Assjria,  Raljylon,  Syria, 
J'jgyjjt,  Macedonia, and  Rome, ha^e  all 
disappeared,  and  been  swallowed  up 
in  other  states,  while  Persia  preserves 
to  this  day,  with  little  variation,  the 
same  territory,  form  of  go\ernment, 
and  of  society,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Alexander. 
The  probable  cause  of  this  remarkable 
preservation  is  not  less  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Cyras,  the  proper  founder  of 
the  monarchy,  was  the  honoured  in- 
strument for  delivering  the  Jews  I'rom 
their  long  captivity  at  Babylon  ;  and 
it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no  kindness 
has  e\'er  been  shewn  to  that  people, 
cither  by  nations  or  individuals, which 
has  gone  unrewarded. 

With  this  national  preservation,  the 
customs  of  the  people  have  also  been 
equally  preserved;  and  it  is  to  tliis 
country  indeed  tliat  we  are  to  look  for 
the  most  ample  illustration  of  Scrip- 
ture manners  and  usages,  which  have 
here  undergone  little  change  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day.  Its 
form  of  government  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  au  absolute  despot- 
ism ;  and  the  monarch  may,  like  his 
predecessor  Ahasueras,  hang  up  a 
courtier  at  his  own  door  by  a  single 
word,  or  send  his  orders  into  every 
province  of  his  kingdom  to  dispatch 
some  thousands  of  his  subjects,  to 
please  a  minister  or  a  mistress.  'ITie 
word  of  the  monarch,  too,  which  in 
fact  is  the  law  of  the  JMcdes  and  Per- 
sians, which  altercth  not,  is  as  irrevo- 
cable as  in  the  days  of  Daniel.  In 
proof  of  this  statement.  Sir  .)  ohn  Mal- 
colm relates  the  follow  ing  story :  "  The 
late  king,  Aga Mahommcd  khan, when 
encamped  near  Shiraz,  said  he  would 
not  move  till  the  snow  was  olf  the 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp. 
The  season  proved  severe,  and  the 
snow  remained  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected :  the  army  began  to  suffer  dis- 
tress and  sickness ;  but  the  king  had 
said,  that  while  the  snow  remained 
upon  the   mountain,    he   would  not 
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move:  and  his  word  was  law,  and 
could  not  be  broken.  A  multitude  of 
labourers  were  collected,  and  sent  to 
remove  the  snow :  their  efforts,  and  a 
few  fine  days,  cleared  the  mountain, 
and  Aga  Mahommed  Khan  marched." 
This  irrevocable  character  of  the  word 
of  a  Persian  king  was  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified in  the  decree  issued  forth, 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  at  the 
instigation  of  Haman.  The  decree 
itself  could  not  be  revoked ;  and  when 
afterwards  it  was  desired  to  save  the 
Jews  from  the  rage  of  their  enemies, 
there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it, 
but  by  permitting  them  to  assemble 
and  defend  themselves  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  attack  was  made,  and 
75,000  Persians  killed:  from  which 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
hatred  entertained  by  that  people 
against  the  Jews. 

Precipilation,  as  a  dreadful  mode  of 
punishment,  is  still  practised  in  Per- 
sia; as  is  also  plucking  or  digging 
out  the  eyes.  A  pathetic  tale,  descrip- 
tive of  the  former,  is  given  by  Sir  R. 
Porter,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Tra- 
vels (p.  27).  An  instance  of  the  latter 
practice  is  likewise  given  in  the  same 
volume  (p.  524),  which  calls  to  mind 
the  hard  alternative  proposed  by  Na- 
hash  to  the  men  of  Jabesh. 

The  most  general  exemplication  of 
the  ancient  manners  of  the  Persians 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  their  aver- 
sion to  walking  on  foot.  There  is  said 
to  be  an  edict,  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  pro- 
noiuicing  it  disgraceful  for  a  Persian 
to  go  on  foot ;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
no  one  will  be  seen  walking  who  has 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  gentility, 
or  can  afford  to  buy  a  horse.  The 
same  feeling  appears  to  extend  to 
their  very  armies ;  which  are  nearly 
all  composed  of  cavalry.  Besides 
horses — camels,  mules,  and  asses,  are 
in  general  use,  according  to  the  phy- 
sical character  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces ;  camels  being  more  in  use  in 
the  great  plains  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  and  horses 
and  mules  in  the  more  mountainous 
provinces  of  the  north  and  west.  Thus 
to  this  day,  as  in  that  of  Esther,  are 
"letters  sent  by  post,  on  horseback, 
and  riders  on  mules,  camels,  and 
young  dromedaries."  Every  thing  in- 
deed in  Persia  bears  some  striking 
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living  memorial  of  the  ancient  man- 
ners and  natural  phenomena  of  the 
East,  alluded  to  in  the  Scripture.  "At 
every  step,"  says  Mr.  Morier,  "  some 
object,  some  idiom,  some  dress,  or 
some  custom  of  common  life,  reminds 
the  traveller  of  ancient  times,  and  con- 
firms, above  all,  the  beauty,  the  accu- 
racy, and  the  propriety  of  the  language 
and  the  history  of  the  Bible."  With 
some  instances,  extracted  from  the 
work  of  this  gentleman,  which  cannot 
but  be  highly  interesting,  and  a  short 
notice  of  the  climate,  the  present  arti- 
cle must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"  The  Sam  wind,  as  described  to  me 
by  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  Dashtis- 
tan,  commits  great  ravages  in  this  dis- 
trict, particidarly  at  Dashtiaijan,  and 
is  hurtful  to  vegetation.  It  blows  at 
night,  from  about  midnight  to  siui- 
rise,  comes  in  a  hot  blast,  and  is  af- 
terwards succeeded  by  a  cold  one. 
Abovit  six  years  ago,  there  was  a  Sam 
daring  the  summer  months,  which 
so  totally  burnt  up  all  the  corn,  then 
near  its  maturity,  that  no  animal 
would  eat  a  blade  of  it,  or  touch  any 
of  the  grain.  The  image  of  cum  blasted 
before  it  is  (jrown  up,  used  by  the  sacred 
historian  in  2  Kings  xix.  26,  was  most 
probably  taken  from  a  cause  similar  to 
what  has  just  been  stated ;  and  in  the 
7th  verse,  when,  speaking  of  the  king 
of  Assyria,  the  prophet  says,  /  will 
send  a  blast  ujwn  him,  the  allusion  is 
also  perhaps  to  the  pestilential  wind. 
In  the  Psalms  we  read  of  the  ivind 
which  passeth  over  it  (the  grass),  and  it 
is  ffone. — Ps.  ciii.  15,  16." 

After  describing  the  great  heat  from 
the  28th  to  the  31st  of  May,  Mr.  Morier 
says,  "  We  found  the  nights  cool,  and 
the  mornings  quite  cold ;  the  thermo- 
meter varying  sometimes  30°  between 
the  greatest  heat  and  the  greatest  cold. 
The  difference  was  sufficiently  sensi- 
ble to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the 
full  force  of  the  complaint  which  Jacob 
made  unto  Laban — In  the  day  the 
drou(/ht  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by 
night. — Gen.  xxxi.  40." 

"  On  the  17th  July,  we  made  a  devi- 
ation from  the  road  which  we  had  pur- 
sued on  my  first  journey,  and  went  to 
Kazioon.  The  whole  region  in  which 
it  is  situated  is  esteemed  much  colder, 
and  is  evidently  more  elevated,  than 
the  country  through  which  our  former 
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track  lay.  We  found  the  corn  in  many 
places  still  unripe  and  even  green,  it 
was  evident  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  had  materially  changed,  be- 
cause we  felt  the  ten  o'clock  sun 
without  any  inconvenience ;  whilst  at 
the  other  places  its  heat  commenced  to 
be  disagreeable  at  about  an  hour  after 
it  was  risen.  The  whole  of  Persia 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  coun- 
tries in  which  there  are  Nomadcs) 
has  been  divided,  by  the  experience 
of  ages,  into  hot  and  cold  regions.  In 
the  southern  provinces  of  Persia,  these 
are  defined  by  two  words  of  Persian 
origin,  Germesir  the  hot,  and  Serdesir 
the  cold.  In  the  North,  where  the 
Tartar  irruptions  have  left  a  more  last- 
ing impression,  they  make  use  of  the 
Tartar  designations  of  Kishlak  the 
hot,  and  Yeylak  the  cold  region.  A 
fine  Yeylak,  which  comprehends  good 
pasturage,  and  plenty  of  water,  is  held 
in  great  estimation  by  the  Eelauts ; 
and  they  carry  their  flocks  to  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  mountains,  where 
these  blessings  may  be  found  in  abiui- 
dance.  This,  perhaps,  will  give  fresh 
force  to  the  promises  made  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  to  the  Gentiles  (ch. 
xlix.  9 — 1 1) :  Their  pasture  shall  he  in 
all  hifjh  2}l(i'Ces.  Thei/  shall  not  hunger 
nor  thirst,  neither  shall  the  sun  or  heat 
smite  them;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on 
them  shall  lead  them,  even  bi/  the  springs 
of  water  shall  he  guide  them.'" 

At  Ispahan,  the  ambassador  and  his 
party  were  met  by  men  of  consequence, 
increasing  in  rank  as  they  drew  near- 
er the  city,  until  at  length  the  gover- 
nor in  person  came  out  a  mile  to  re- 
ceive them.  "  This  succession  of  per- 
sonages, whose  rank  increased  as  we 
approached  the  city,  may  bring  to 
mind  the  princes  nwre  and  more  honour- 
able whicli  Balak  sent  to  Balaam. — 
Num.  xxii.  15." 

The  entrances  to  the  houses  from 
the  street,  at  Ispahan,  arc  generally 
mean  and  low.  A  poor  man's  door  is 
scarcely  three  feet  in  height.  Hut  the 
habitation  of  a  man  in  power  is  known 
by  his  gate;  which  is  generally  ele- 
vated in  proportion  to  the  vanity  of  its 
owner.  A  lofty  gate  is  one  of  the  in- 
signia of  royalty :  such  is  the  Allah 
Capi  at  Ismhan,  and  the  Bab  Ho- 
mayan,  or  Sublime  Porte,  at  Constan- 
tinople. 'Iliis  must  have  been  the 
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same  in  ancient  days.  The  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  Zion,  (kc,  are  olten  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptvires  with  the  same 
notion  of  grandeur  annexed  to  tliem. 
Such  an  ornament  to  a  dwelling  so 
much  attracts  the  public  eye,  that  it 
is  carefully  avoided  by  those  who  fear 
to  be  accounted  rich,  lest  it  shoiUd 
excite  the  cupidity  of  their  governors, 
llie  merchants  of  Ispahan,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  whom  are  very  rich, 
have  purjiosely  mean  entrances  to 
their  houses ;  whilst  their  interiors 
are  ornamented  with  great  luxury.  In 
Turkey,  indeed,  the  vanity  of  some 
people  is  such,  that  wlien  the  building 
is  in  itself  a  small  one,  they  will  build 
a  gate  to  it  large  enough  for  a  palace : 
but  they  generally  finish  by  paying 
dear  for  their  ostentation.  lie  that 
exalteth  his  gate,  seekcth  destruction. — 
Prov.  xvii.  19. 

The  death  of  the  Imam  Hossein  is 
celebrated  by  the  Persians  with  bloody 
fanaticism.  "  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  most  violent  of  them,"  says  Mr. 
Morier,  "  as  they  vociferated  Ya  Hos- 
sein, walk  about  the  streets  almost 
naked,  with  only  their  loins  covered, 
and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood 
by  the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  had 
given  to  themselves,  either  as  acts  of 
love,  anguish,  or  mortification.  Such 
musthave  been  the  cuttings  of  which  we 
readin  Holy  Writ,  which  were  forbidden 
to  the  Israelites  by  Moses:  and  these 
extravagancies,  I  conjecture,  must  re- 
semble the  practices  of  the  ]')riests  of 
Baal,  who  cried  aloud,  and  cut  them- 
selves after  this  manner,  with  knives 
and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  upon  them. — 1  Kings  xviii.  28; 
Jer.  xvi.  5, 6,7." 

"  In  some  mournful  assemblies,  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  priests  to  go  about 
to  each  person  at  the  licight  of  his 
grief  with  a  piece  of  cotton  in  his 
hand,  with  which  lie  carefully  collects 
the  falling  tears,  and  wliich  he  then 
squeezes  into  a  bottle,  preserving  them 
with  the  greatest  caution.  This  prac- 
tically illustrates  that  passage  in  the 
5(>th  Psalm,  Put  thou  mi/  tears  into 
thy  bottle." 

After  an  engagement,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  decapitate  the  slain,  and 
even  the  prisoners,  who  are  frcijucntly 
killed  in  cold  blood,  to  sw  ell  tlie  nimi- 
bcr,  and  to  send  the  heads  to  the  king, 
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vvliich  are  deposited  in  heaps  at  the 
palace  gate.  ''  Such  barbarities  make 
us  shudder  in  England ;  but  they  only 
tend  to  shew  how  little  the  manners 
of  Asia  have  changed  since  the  remot- 
est times.  In  the  history  of  Jehu  we 
read,  And  there  came  a  messencjer  unto 
him,  saying.  They  have  brought  the  heads 
of  the  king'' s  sons:  and  he  said,  Lay  them 
in  two  heaps  at  the  entering  in  of  the 
gate  until  the  morning.^' 

"  On  the  Desert,  before  we  reached 
Casvin,  we  gave  chase  to  two  wild 
asses,  which  the  Persians  call  Gour 
Khur;  but  which  had  so  much  the 
speed  of  our  horses,  that,  when  they 
had  got  at  some  distance,  they  stood 
still  and  looked  behind  at  us,  snorting 
with  their  noses  in  the  air,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  our  endeavours  to  catch 
them.  The  Persians  sometimes  suc- 
ceed in  killing  them ;  but  not  without 
great  dexterity,  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  haunts.  To  effect  this,  they  place 
relays  of  horsemen  and  dogs  upon  the 
tract  which  they  are  known  to  pursue, 
and  then  liiuit  then  towards  the  relays ; 
■when  the  fresh  dogs  and  horses  are 
started  upon  the  half-exhausted  ani- 
mal. The  whole  of  this  account  agrees 
with  Xenophon,  who  says,  that  their 
horsemen  had  no  other  means  of  catch- 
ing them  than  by  dividing  themselves 
into  relays,  and  succeeding  one  ano- 
ther in  the  chase.  The  wildness,  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  which  characterize 
this  animal,  are  beautifully  described 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  A  wild  ass 
used  to  the  loildemess,  that  snuffeth  up 
the  wind  at  her  pleasure.  (Ch.  ii.  24.) 
And  again,  when  their  image  is  allied 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  parched  desert : 
And  the  wild  asses  did  stand  in  the  high 
places;  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons:  their  eyes  did  fail  because  there 
urns  ni>  grass.  (Ch.  xiv.  6.)" 

"On  the  day  before  we  reached 
Casvin,  whilst  we  were  encamped  at 
the  village  of  Hassanabad,  a  violent 
wind  arose  from  the  eastward,  called 
the  Baad  Raz.  It  prevailed  from  the 
morning  to  abotit  two  o'clock,  P.M. ; 
when  it  changed  about  to  the  west- 
ward, and  was  then  called  the  Baad 
Sheriar.  At  the  time  of  the  change, 
whirlwinds  were  to  be  seen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Plain,  sweeping  along 
the  country  in  difi'erent  directions,  in 
a  manner  that  was  quite  frightfiU  to 
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behold.  They  carried  away  in  their 
vortex,  sand,  branches,  and  the  stubble 
of  the  tields  ;  and  really  appeared  to 
make  a  communication  between  the 
earth  and  the  clouds.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  imagery  used  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this 
phenomenon,  is  very  striking  to  the 
eastern  traveller.  The  ichirhvind  shall 
take  them  away  as  stubble  (ch.  Ix.  24). 
Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains 
before  the  unnd,  and  like  a  rolling  thing 
before  the  ivhirlwind  (ch.  xvii.  13).  In 
the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13),  we  read, 
Make  them  like  a  wheel,  as  the  siubble 
before  the  wind:  which  is  happily  il- 
lustrated by  the  rotatory  action  of  the 
whirlwind,  which  frequently  impels 
a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like 
a  wheel  set  into  rapid  motion." 

"  The  Persian  vine-dressers  do  all 
in  their  power  to  make  the  vine  run 
up  the  wall,  and  curl  over  on  the  other 
side ;  which  they  do  by  tying  stones 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tendril.  May 
not  this  illustrate  that  beautiful  image 
used  in  Genesis  (ch.  xlix.  22)?  Joseph 
is  a  fruitful  botigh ;  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well,  ivhose  branches  run 
over  the  icall.  The  vine,  particularly 
in  Turkey  and  Greece,  is  frequently 
made  to  entwine  on  trellises  around  a 
weU ;  where,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
whole  families  collect  themselves,  and 
sit  under  the  shade." 

"  The  news  that  a  foreign  hakeem, 
or  doctor,  was  passing  through  the 
country,  very  soon  was  spread  abroad, 
and  at  every  halt  our  camp  was  throng- 
ed with  the  sick,  not  only  of  the  vil- 
lage near  to  which  we  were  encamped, 
but  of  all  the  surrounding  villages. 
Many  came  several  days'  journeys  to 
consult  our  doctor,  and  were  brought 
to  him  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and 
inconvenience.  Some  came  on  asses, 
bolstered  up  with  cushions,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  relations ;  others  on 
camels,  whose  rough  pace  must  have 
been  torture  to  any  one  in  sickness. 
It  may  be  conceived  what  a  misfortune 
sickness  must  be  in  a  country  where 
there  is  no  medical  relief,  nor  even  a 
wheeled  conveyance,to  seek  relief  when 
it  is  at  hand.  The  greatest  credit  is  due 
to  the  medical  gentlemen  who  were 
attached,  not  only  to  our  embassy,  but 
to  all  preceding  embassies,  for  the 
charity  and  humanity  with  which  they 
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relieved  the  wants  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple. Thoy  not  only  distributed  their 
medicines  gratis,  but  they  as  gratui- 
tously bestowed  their  skill,  their  time, 
and  their  zeal ;  for  which,  it  is  grievous 
to  say,  in  very  few  inst^vnces  did  they 
meet  with  corresponding  gi*atitude. 

"  We  read  in  Scripture,  that  among 
the  earliest  miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
which  spread  abroad  his  fame  through- 
out Syria,  was  the  healing  of  all  man- 
ner of  sickness ;  and  as  the  state  of 
medicine  among  the  Jews  at  that  time 
was  ])erhaps  not  greater  than  it  is 
among  the  Persians  of  the  present 
day,  it  is  left  to  ns  to  admire  that  wis- 
dom which  at  once  adopted  means  in 
every  respect  so  well  calculated  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  his  doc- 
trine. Great  multitudes  followed  our 
Saviour,  from  Galilee,  and  f rum  Deca- 
poli.i,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Juihea,  and  from  bet/ond  Jordan  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  as  the  multi- 
tude a])proached  our  Saviour,  impress- 
ed with  a  conviction  of  his  ability  to 
relieve  their  bodily  sufferings,  they 
must  have  had  a  corresponding  tem- 
per of  mind,  favourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  he  was  about 
to  preach.  From  these  cii'cumstances 
we  may  deduce,  that  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  preach  Christianity,  it  would 
be  done  with  greater  certainty  of  suc- 
cess by  men  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  spread  their  liinie  by  healing 
the  sick  gratis.  The  woman  alflicted 
by  an  issue  of  blood  for  12  years,  is 
represented  to  have  spent  all  that  she 
had,  havin;/  suffered  )nani/  thlni/s  of 
vmni/ ])hi/sivians,  and  was  notldnfi  bet- 
tered, but  rather yrew  worse,  till  at  length 
she  had  recourse  to  our  Sa\  ioxir,  where 
she  met  the  reward  of  her  faith. 

"  Our  doctors  owed  their  I'eputation 
to  their  gratuitous  cure,  as  far  as  their 
skill  and  means  extended.  Many  a 
time  did  they  relieve  poor  persons 
who  had  mined  themselves  in  paying 
all  they  had  to  the  ignorant  and  re- 
lentless Persian  doctors,  who  at  length 
left  them  worse  than  they  were  at  first. 
W  hen  we  reflect  iipon  the  effect  that  a 
restoration  to  health,  free  of  expense, 
must  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
poor,  who  Ijcforc  only  saw  ruin  and 
death  before  them,  wo  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  rapid  manner  in  whi(;h 
the  reputation  of  our  doctors  spread." 
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At  a  place  called  Baj-gah,  there  is  a 
stiition  of  rahdars,  or  toll-galherers, 
appointed  to  levy  a  toll  upon  the  cara- 
vans of  merchants.  These  rahdars,  Mr 
Morier  says,  are  so  proverbial  for  their' 
insolence,  and  generally  exercise  their 
office  with  so  much  brut^dity  and  ex- 
tortion, as  to  be  execrated  by  all  tra- 
vellers. 

"  The  collections  of  the  toll  are 
farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues; 
and  as  most  of  the  rahdare  receive  no 
other  emolument  than  what  they  can 
exact  over  and  ab()\'e  the  prescribed 
dues  from  the  lra\  eller,  their  insolence 
is  accounted  for,  and  a  cause  sufii- 
ciently  powerful  is  given  for  their  in- 
solence on  the  one  hand,  and  the  de- 
testation in  which  they  arc  held  on 
the  other. 

"  Baj-gah  means  '  the  place  of  tri- 
bute :'  it  may  also  be  rendered  the 
reeeipt  of  custom  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
from  a  place  like  this  that  our  Saviour 
called  Matthew  to  follow  him  (Matt, 
ix.  9) ;  because  Matthew  a])pears,  from 
the  3d  verse  of  the  10th  chapter,  to 
have  been  a  publican ;  and  publicans, 
who,  in  the  11  th  verse  of  the  !>th  chap- 
ter, are  classed  with  sinners,  appear  to 
have  been  held  in  the  same  odium  as 
are  the  rahdars  of  Persia.  1 1  also  ex- 
plains why  Matthew,  who  was  seated 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  is  afterwards 
called  a  publican ;  and  shews  that,  in 
the  choice  of  his  disciples,  our  Saviour 
systematically  chose  them,  not  only 
from  among  the  poorest  and  humblest 
class  of  men,  but  also  from  those  who, 
from  their  particular  situation  in  life, 
were  hated  by  all  ranks.  Matthew, 
as  a  toll-gatherer,  must,  like  the  rah- 
dars, have  been  a  man  known  to  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  detested  on  ac- 
count of  this  profession.  When  he 
was  seen  having  powei'  at/ain.st  unclean 
spirits,  with  power  to  heal  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  disease,  and  following 
one  like  our  Saviour,  his  life,  when 
compared  with  what  he  formerly  was, 
must  have  been  a  constant  miracle." 

Ascending  a  steep  rocky  hill  (o  ex- 
amine some  ruins  on  the  summit,  Mr. 
Morier  says — "  I  remarked  that  our 
old  guide  every  here  and  there  placed 
a  stone  on  a  conspicuous  bit  of  rock, 
or  two  stones  one  upon  the  other,  at 
the  same  time  uttering  some  words, 
which  1  learnt  were  a  prayer  for  our 
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safe  return.  This  explained  to  mc 
what  I  had  frequently  seen  before  in 
the  East,  and  particularly  on  a  high 
road  leading  to  a  great  town,  whence 
the  town  is  first  seen,  and  where  the 
eastern  traveller  sets  up  his  stone,  ac- 
companied by  a  devout  exclamation, 
as  it  were,  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival. 
The  action  of  our  guide  appears  to 
illustrate  the  vow  which  Jacob  made 
when  he  travelled  to  Padan-aram,  in 
token  of  which  he  placed  a  stone  and 
set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18 — 22.)  In  seeing  a  stone  on  the 
road  placed  in  this  position,  or  one 
stone  upon  another,  it  implies  that 
some  traveller  has  there  made  a  vow 
or  a  thanksgiving.  Nothing  is  so  na- 
tural in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  coun- 
try as  for  a  solitary  traveller  to  set 
himself  down  fatigued,  and  to  make 
the  vow  that  Jacob  did :  '  If  God  will 
he  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  this  way 
that  I  go,  and  U'ill  (jive  vie  bread  to  eat, 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  reach 
my  father^ s  house  in  peace,^  he,  then 
will  I  give  so  much  in  charity — or 
again,  that  on  first  seeing  the  place 
which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach, 
the  traveller  should  sit  down  and 
make  a  thanksgiving;  in  both  cases 
setting  up  a  stone  as  a  memorial." 

"  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Ambas- 
sadress was  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  a 
Dervish  Sefer,  a  cunning  man,  who  had 
assured  the  Ambassador  that  he  woidd 
have  a  son,  and  who,  even  before  the 
event  had  taken  place,  had  demanded 
a  present,  as  the  price  of  his  divina- 
tion. The  Persians  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  such  predictions,  because  they  look 
upon  a  son  as  a  blessing,  and  its  birth 
is  announced  with  great  ceremony  to 
the  father.  Some  confidential  servant 
about  the  Harem  is  usually  the  first 
to  get  the  information,  when  he  runs 
in  great  haste  to  his  master,  and  says, 
^Mitjdeh!'  or,  good  news;  by  which 
he  secures  to  himself  a  gift,  which  ge- 
nerally follows  theMujdeh.  Amongst 
the  common  people,  the  man  who 
brings  the  Mujdeh  frequently  seizes 
the  cap  or  shawl,  or  any  such  article 
belonging  to  the  father,  as  a  security 
for  the  present  to  which  he  holds  him- 
self entitled.  These  circumstances 
may  help  to  illustrate  the  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (ch.  xx.  15).  '  Cursed  be  the 
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man  2vho  brought  tidings  to  my  father, 
saying,  a  man-child  is  bom  unto  thee, 
making  him  very  glad.'  When  it  is 
recollected  that  there  are  no  rejoicings 
on  the  birth  of  the  daughter,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  is  as  back- 
ward to  inform  the  father  of  it  as  they 
were  forward  on  the  birth  of  the  son, 
the  whole  force  of  that  passage  will  be 
felt ;  and  it  will  appear  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  event  by  men,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  day." 

"  The  king  frequently  visits  the 
tomb  of  Fatmeh,  and  makes  costly 
offerings  there.  By  such  acts  he  has 
acquired  among  the  priesthood  a  great 
reputation,  which,  when  at  Koom,  he 
keeps  up  by  going  about  on  foot,  an 
act  of  great  humility  in  Persian  esti- 
mation. We  may  conceive  the  full 
extent  of  this  humility,  where  walking 
is  part  of  the  service  exacted  from  ser- 
vants, multitudes  of  whom  are  always 
attached  to  a  prince  and  a  man  of  con- 
sequence in  the  East.  Many  are  kept 
exclusively  for  that  purpose :  when  a 
great  man  goes  abroad  he  is  mounted 
on  a  horse,  whilst  his  servants  sur- 
round him,  one  bearing  his  pipe,  ano- 
ther his  shoes,  another  his  cloak,  a 
foiurth  his  saddle-cloth,  and  so  on,  the 
number  increasing  with  the  dignity  of 
the  master.  This  will  give  great  force 
to  the  following  passage  in  Ecclesi- 
astes :  /  have  seen  servants  upon  horses, 
and  princes  walking  as  servants  upon 
the  earth.  (Ch.  x.  7.)" 

"  Sometime  after  this  the  Ambassa- 
dor had  his  public  audience,  when  we 
saw  the  king  in  great  splendour.  He 
was  decked  in  all  his  jewels,  with  his 
crown  on  his  head,  his  bazkbends,  or 
armlets,  on  his  arms,  seated  on  his 
throne.  We  approached  him  bowing 
after  our  own  manner,  but  the  Per- 
sians bowed  as  David  did  to  Saul,  who 
stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
bowed  himself  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  8) ;  thcat 
is,  not  touching  the  earth  with  the 
face,  but  bowing  with  their  bodies  at 
right  angles,  the  hands  placed  on  the 
knees,  and  the  legs  somewhat  asunder. 
It  is  only  on  remarkable  occasions 
(such  as  that  above  mentioned  of 
Mirza  Abu  Hassan  Khan),  that  the 
prostration  of  the  Rouee  Xemeen,  the 
face  to  the  earth,  is  made,  which  must 
be  the  falling  upon  the  face  to  the  earth 
and  wGi-shipping,  as  Joshua  did.  (.Fosh. 
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V.  14.)  Stated  distances  were  fixed  for 
talcing  off"  our  shoes :  some  of  the  Am- 
bassador's suite  beiufj  oblip;ed  to  Uike 
theirs  off"  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  king;  whilst  others,  whose 
rank  gave  them  more  privilege,  kept 
theirs  on  until  near  to  the  stairs  w  hich 
led  into  the  room.  As  the  Persians 
allow  to  their  monarch  a  great  charac- 
ter of  sanctity,  calling  him  the  Zil 
Allah,  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty, 
they  pay  him  almost  Divine  honours. 
Besides  making  the  Ziarct,  as  before 
itated,  the  taking  off"  their  shoes  im- 
plies that  the  ground  which  surrounds 
him  is  sacred  ;  and  this  circumstance 
will  illustrate  what  the  captain  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  said  unto  Joshua :  Loose 
till/  shoe  from  off  ihi/  foot,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standesl  is  holy. — Josh. 
V.  15. 

"The jewels  disposed  over  his  dress 
are  embroidered  on  the  stuff".  Large 
stones  of  considerable  vahie  are  placed 
on  the  shoulders.  Upon  his  crown, 
which  is  very  heavy,  and  set  with  jew- 
els, is  inscribed — Help  from  God,  and 
speedy  victory.  On  the  front  of  it  is 
placed  the  Jika,  an  upright  ornament 
of  jewellery,  which  is  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  Persian  royalty.  The 
baziibdids  (ornaments  that  are  fasten- 
ed above  the  elbow)  are  composed  of 
precious  stones,  of  great  value,  and 
are  only  worn  by  the  king  and  his 
sons.  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  bracelets  used  by  the  ancient 
Persians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  worn  at  this  day  in  India ;  and 
are,  I  should  conjecture,  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  ornament  which  was 
brought  to  David  as  a  token  of  Saul's 
death,  viz.  the  bracelet  that  ivas  on  his 
arm  (2  Sara.  i.  10) ;  and  which  proba- 
bly in  those  days,  as  it  does  now,  indi- 
cated royalty.  When  the  people  of 
Israel  wished  for  a  king,  it  was  on  the 
declared  principle,  that  they  might  be 
governed  '  like  all  the  nations.'  Saul 
was  the  first  king  under  this  establish- 
ment ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  cus- 
toms of  the  surrounding  nations  were 
punctiliously  observed  towards  him 
in  his  public  appearance,  his  going 
to  war,  (Vc. 

"  The  throne  upon  which  the  king 
sat  was  ascended  by  steps,  upon  which 
were  painted  dragons.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a  balustrade,  and  the  whole  of 
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it,  which  is  overlaid  with  fine  gold, 
beautifully  enamelled,  we  were  told, 
cost  one  hundred  thousand  tomauns 
(about  3,30,000/.  sterling).  The  throne 
of  Solomon  was  siscended  by  steps — 
tJiere  were  stays  on  each  side  of  the  sit- 
titifi-plaee ;  and,  what  is  its  principal 
feature  of  resemblance,  was  overlaid 
with  pure  yold. — 2  Chron.  ix.  17, 18." 

"  On  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  return- 
ing from  a  morning  ride,  about  seven 
o'clock,  I  saw,  at  about  40  yards  from 
the  road -side,  a  party  of  well-dressed 
Persians  seated  on  a  carpet  close  to  a 
rising  ground  in  the  plain,  with  a 
small  stream  of  water,  near  a  field  of 
rising  corn,  flowing  before  them,  and 
surrounded  by  their  servants  and 
horses.  As  I  passed,  they  sent  a  lad 
to  me  with  a  message  to  the  following 
purpose :  The  Khan  sends  his  compli- 
ments, says  khosh  bash,  be  happy,  and 
requests  j'ou  w  ill  join  his  party ;  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  company  hal- 
looed out  to  me,  as  loud  as  they  could, 
khosh  bash!  khosh  bash!  I  afterwards 
learnt  that  this  party  was  given  by  a 
yuzbashee,  or  a  colonel  of  the  king's 
troops, and  that  they  were  in  the  height 
of  enjoyment  when  I  passed,  for  they 
were  all  apparently  much  intoxicated. 
We  one  day  met  a  party  in  one  of  the 
king's  pleasure-houses,  nearly  under 
similar  circumstances ;  and  we  found 
that  the  Persians,  when  they  conxmit  a 
debauch,  arise  betimes,  and  esteem 
the  morning  as  the  best  time  for  be- 
ginning to  drink  wine,  by  which  means 
they  carry  on  their  excess  until  night. 
This  contrast  with  our  own  manners 
will  perhaps  give  fresh  force  to  that 
passage  of  Isaiah  v.  11,  Woe  unto  t/iem 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morniny,  that 
they  may  follow  strong  drink;  that  conti- 
nue until  night,  until  wine  inflame 
them." 

Passing  Lahar,  close  to  a  small  val- 
ley, Mr.  IVlorier  says,  "  We  found  seve- 
ral snug  encampments  of  the  llelauts, 
at  one  of  which  we  stopped  to  examine 
the  tent  of  the  chief  of  the  obah,  or 
family.  It  was  composed  of  a  wooden 
frame  of  circular  laths,  which  was  fix- 
ed on  the  ground,  and  then  co\ered 
over  with  large  felts,  that  were  fasten- 
ed down  by  a  cord,  ornamented  by 
tassels  of  various  colours.  A  curtjvin, 
curiously  worked  by  the  women  with 
coarse  needlework  of  various  colours, 
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was  suspended  over  the  door.  In  the 
Icinc^  of  Persia's  tents,  magnificent 
purdahs,  or  hangings  of  needlework, 
are  suspended,  as  well  as  on  the  doors 
of  the  great  mosques  in  Turkey ;  and 
these  circumstances  combined,  will 
perhaps  illustrate  the  hanging  for  the 
door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  jine-tiuined  linen,  tvrought 
with  needlework,  that  was  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle. — 
Exod.  xxvi.  26." 

Of  the  country  about  Bilkabad,  to 
the  south  of  Maragha,  Mr.  Morier  ob- 
serves, "  This  region  is  of  a  consider- 
able elevation ;  and  its  soil,  a  dark 
loam,  is  cultivated  without  the  artifi- 
cial irrigation  that  is  necessary  in  the 
lowlands.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
extensive  district  of  Khalcal  is  culti- 
vated in  the  same  way,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed the  abvindant  harvests  which  it 
yields.  The  Persians  make  a  strong 
distinction  between  lands  that  are  wa- 
tered by  rain,  and  other  natural  causes, 
and  those  watered  by  dikes  and  canals. 
The  former,  called  Deyim,  are,  of 
course,  considerably  more  prized  than 
the  latter.  Perhaps  such  was  the  land 
alluded  to  by  Moses,  when  he  said  un- 
to the  Israelites,  For  the  land  whither 
thou  gncst  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the 
land  of  Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy 
seed  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a 
garden  of  herbs.  But  the  land  whither 
ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  drinketh  xvater  of  the  rain 
of  heaven.  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11.)  The  dis- 
tinction that  is  here  made  between 
the  plain  and  the  highlands,  will  be 
very  strongly  felt  by  those  who  have 
travelled  in  the  East,  where  any  ele- 
vation produces  an  agreeable  change 
of  climate,  and  where  the  hills  are  a 
comparative  Paradise,  to  the  oppress- 
ive heat  of  the  low  countries.  The 
ivatering  li'ith  the  foothas  been  in  some 
degree  explained  by  Shaw ;  who 
states,  that  an  Egyptian  gardener  con- 
ducts the  water  from  one  rill  to  ano- 
ther, and  is  always  ready,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent 
by  turning  the  earth  against  it  with 
his  foot,  and  opening  at  the  same 
time  with  his  mattock  a  new  trench  to 
receive  it.  This  is  the  same  in  Persia  as 
well  as  in  Turkey,  but  it  may  also  be 
explained  by  the  la  botvr  that  is  necessary 
to  watch  tlic  progress  of  the  water 
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through  the  channels,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  proper  course." 

While  the  English  Embassy  was  in 
Persia,  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  between 
that  country  and  Russia.  "In  the 
preamble,  where  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries  are  speci- 
fied, General  de  Rtischeff,  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  in  addition  to  his  character 
of  commander-in-chief  in  Georgia, 
was  designated  as  knight  of  many  or- 
ders, all  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  of  making  such  details  per- 
fectly intelligible  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, were  inserted  in  full  length. 
The  Persian  plenipotentiary,  however, 
having  no  orders  of  knighthood,  his 
titles  in  consequence  appeared  less 
than  those  of  the  Russian  (although 
every  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
those  usually  so  liberally  bestowed  in 
Persia),  and  he  at  first  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  himself  equal  in  personal 
distinctions  to  the  other  negociator ; 
but  recollecting  that,  previous  to  his 
departure,  his  Sovereign  had  honour- 
ed him  by  a  present  of  one  of  his  own 
swords,  and  of  a  dagger  set  with  pre- 
cious stones,  to  wear  which,  is  a  pecu- 
liar distinction  in  Persia  ;  and  besides 
had  clothed  him  with  one  of  his  own 
shawl  robes,  a  distinction  of  still  great- 
er value ;  he  therefore  designated 
himself  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty, 
as  '  endowed  with  the  special  gifts  of 
the  monarch,  lord  of  the  dagger  set 
in  jewels,  of  the  sword  set  in  gems, 
and  of  the  shawl  coat  already  worn.' 
This  may  appear  ridiculous  to  us,  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bestow- 
ing of  dresses  as  a  mark  of  honour 
among  Eastern  nations,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  customs  recorded  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  history.  We 
may  learn  how  great  was  the  distinc- 
tion of  giving  a  coat  already  worn,  by 
what  is  recorded  of  Jonathan's  love 
for  David :  And  Jonathan  stripped  him- 
self of  the  robe  that  tvas  upon  him,  and 
gave  it  to  David,  and  his  garmcnls,  even 
to  his  sword,  and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his 
girdle  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4) ;  and  also  in  the 
history  of  Mordecai  we  read.  For  the 
man  u-hom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour, 
let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  ichich 
the  king  useth  to  ivear. — Esther  vi.7,8." 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ka- 
raj,  the  king  -was  building  a  new  pa- 
lace and  a  town  to  be  called  Sulima- 
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nich.  The  materials  employed  were 
principally  bricks  made  of  clay  and 
straw,  and  baked  in  the  sun.  "  The 
peasants  who  were  at  work  had  been 
as  usual  collected  by  force,  and  were 
superintended  by  several  of  the  king's 
officers,  who,  with  hard  words,  and 
sometimes  harder  blows,  hastened 
them  in  their  operations.  Their  fate 
resembled  that  of  the  Israelites,  who 
no  doubt  were  employed  in  the  same 
manner  in  buildings  for  Pharaoh,  and 
with  the  very  same  sort  of  materials. 
Their  bricks  were  mixed  up  with 
straw ;  they  had  to  make  a  certain 
quantity  daily,  and  their  task-masters 
treated  them  cruelly  if  their  tiisk  was 
not  accomplished.  The  complaints 
which  they  made  were  natural,  and 
resembled  the  language  used  frequent- 
ly on  similar  occasions  by  the  op- 
pressed in  Persia.  There  is  no  straw 
(j/ven  unto  thy  servants,  and  tliey  say  to 
us,  Make  brick:  and  behold  thy  servants 
are  beaten;  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own 
people. — Kxod.  V.  10." 

"  The  Mollahs,  or  men  of  the  law 
(at  Ispahan),  are  generally  to  be  seen 
riding  about  on  mules  ;  and  they  also 
account  it  a  dignity,  and  suited  to 
their  character,  to  ride  on  white  asses, 
which  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
we  read  in  Judges  v.  10,  Speak,  ye  that 
ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judg- 
ment."  These  asses,  which  are  brought 
from  Arabia,  are  rendered  valuable 
from  their  scarcity. 

"  The  son  of  Mirza  Mahomed  Ali 
(the  governor  of  the  district)  came  out 
to  meet  the  Ambassador  at  Sewund, 
and  made  apologies  for  the  absence 
of  his  father,  who  he  said  was  repos- 
ing himself  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey.  Indeed,  on  coming  near  the 
village,  we  saw  him  extended  under  a 
shed  fast  asleep  on  the  ground,  with  a 
spear  stuck  at  his  bolster-head ;  which 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  Saul,  marks  the 
spot  where  a  man  of  consequence  re- 
poses. And  behold  Saul  lay  slecpimj 
within  the  trench,  and  his  spear  stuck  in 
the  y round  at  his  bolster:  but  Abner  and 
the  people  lay  round  about  him. —  I 
Sam.  xxvi.  7." 

After  describing  the  pigeon-houses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan,  erected  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  the 
dung,  Mr.  Morier  says,  "  The  extra- 
ordinary flights  of  pigeons  which  I 
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have  seen-  alight  upon  one  of  these 
buildings,  afford  perhaps  a  good  illus- 
tration for  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  Who 
are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
don's  to  their  windows'*  (t'h.  Ix.  8.)  Their 
great  numbers,  and  the  compactness 
of  their  mass,  literally  look  like  a 
cloud  at  a  distance,  and  obscure  the 
sun  in  their  passage. 

"  The  dimg  of  pigeons  is  the  dearest 
manure  that  the  Persians  use ;  and  as 
they  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the 
rearing  of  melons,  it  is  probable  on 
that  account  that  the  melons  of  Ispa- 
han are  so  much  liner  than  those  of 
other  cities.  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon- 
house  is  about  100  tomaums  per  an- 
num ;  and  the  great  ^alue  of  this 
dung,  which  rears  a  fruit  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tives during  the  great  heats  of  sum- 
mer, will  probably  throw  some  light 
upon  that  passage  of  Scripture,  when, 
in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cab  of  dove's  duny  was  sold  for 
five  pieces  of  silver. — 2  Kings  vi.  2;5." 

"It  was  fixed  that  at  the  end  of 
August  the  Ameen-ad-l)owlah  was  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  the  Ambas- 
sador and  suite ;  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, as  is  usual  in  Persia,  a  mes- 
senger came  to  us,  at  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  to  bid  us  to  the  feast. 
I  might  make  use  of  Scriptural  lan- 
guage to  commence  my  narration : 
A  certain  man  made  a  yreat  supper,  and 
bade  many ;  and  sent  his  servant  at  sup- 
per-time to  say  to  them  that  were  bidden. 
Come,  for  all  thinys  are  readi/  (lAikc 
xiv.  1()',  17).  The  difficulty  which  In- 
fidels have  made  to  the  passage  of 
which  this  is  the  commencement, 
arises  from  the  apparent  harshness 
of  asking  people  to  an  entertainment, 
and  giving  them  no  opticm,  by  punish- 
ing them,  in  fact,  for  their  refusal : 
whereas,  all  the  guests,  to  whom, 
when  the  supper  was  ready,  the  ser- 
vant was  sent,  had  already  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  were  therefore  al- 
ready pledged  to  appear  at  the  feast, 
at  the  hour  when  they  might  be  sum- 
moned. They  were  not  taken  unpre- 
pared ;  and  could  not,  in  consistency 
or  decency,  plead  any  prior  engage- 
ment. On  alighting  at  the  house,  we 
were  conducted  through  me;in  and 
obscure  passages  to  a  small  square 
court,    surrounded    by     apartments, 
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which  were  the  habitation  of  the 
women,  who  had  been  dislodged  on 
the  occasion ;  and  as  we  entered  into 
a  low  room,  we  there  found  our  host 
waiting  for  us,  with  about  a  dozen 
more  of  his  friends.  The  Ambassador 
was  placed  in  the  corner  of  honour, 
near  the  window,  and  the  Ameen-ad- 
Dowlah  next  to  him,  on  his  left  hand. 
I'he  other  guests  were  arranged  around 
the  room,  according  to  their  respective 
ranks ;  amongst  whom  was  an  old 
man,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Seffi 
family,  whom  they  called  Nawab,  and 
who  took  his  seat  next  to  the  Ameen- 
ad-Dowlah.  Although  needy  and  w  ith- 
out  power,  he  is  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect.  (See  2  Sam.  ix. 
5 — 13.)  He  receives  a  daily  sursat, 
or  allowance  from  the  king,  which 
makes  his  case  resemble  that  of  Je- 
lioiachin,  for  his  allomnice  was  a  con- 
tinual allowance  given  him  of  the  king, 
a  daily  rate,  all  the  days  of  his  life 
(2  Kings  XXV.  30).  This  treatment  is 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Asiatic  hospitality. 
Giving  to  the  Nawab  a  high  rank  in 
society,  is  illustrative  of  the  precedence 
given  to  Jehoiachin,by  setting  his  throne 
above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were 
with  him  in  Babylon. — Idem,  verse  28. 
"  When  a  Persian  enters  a  mejlis,  or 
assembly,  after  having  left  his  shoes 
without,  he  makes  the  usual  saluta- 
tion of  selam  aleikum  (peace  be  unto 
you),  which  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
assembly,  as  it  were  saluting  the 
house  (Mat.  X.  12);  and  then  mea- 
suring with  his  eye  the  degree  of 
rank  to  which  he  holds  himself  enti- 
tled, he  straightway  wedges  himself 
into  the  line  of  guests,  without  offer- 
ing any  apology  for  the  general  dis- 
turbance which  he  produces.  It  may 
be  conceived  that,  among  a  vain  peo- 
ple, the  disputes  which  arise  on  mat- 
ters of  precedence  are  numerous ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  observe,  by  the  counte- 
nances of  those  present,  when  any  one 
had  taken  a  higher  seat  than  that  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  MoHahs,  the 
Persian  scribes,  are  remarkable  for 
their  arrogance  in  this  respect ;  and 
they  will  bring  to  mind  the  caution 
that  our  Saviour  gave  to  the  Jews 
against  their  scribes,  whom,  among 
other  things,  he  characterises  as  lov- 
ing the  II jificnnosi  places  at  feasts.  Mark 
ix.  3t).  The  master  of  the  entertain- 
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ment  has,  however,  the  privilege  of 
placing  any  one  as  high  in  the  rank."? 
of  the  mejlis  as  he  may  choose,  and 
we  saw  an  instance  of  it  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  when  the  assembly  was 
nearly  full,  the  Governor  of  Kashan, 
a  man  of  humble  mien  although  of 
considerable  rank,  came  in,  and  had 
seated  himself  at  the  lowest  place, 
when  the  Araeen-ad-Dowlah,  after 
having  testified  his  particular  atten- 
tions to  him  by  numerous  expressions 
of  welcome,  pointed  with  his  hand  to 
an  upper  seat  in  the  assembly,  to 
which  he  desired  him  to  move,  and 
which  he  accordingly  did. 

"The  strong  analogy  to  be  disco- 
vered here  between  the  manners  of 
the  Jews,  as  described  by  our  Saviour 
in  the  first  of  the  parables  contained 
in  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  liuke,  and 
those  of  the  Persians,  must  be  my  best 
apology  for  quoting  the  whole  passage 
at  full  length,  particularly  as  it  will 
more  clearly  point  out  the  origin,  and 
more  strongly  inculcate  the  moral  of 
that  beautiful  antithesis  with  which  it 
closes.  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any 
man  to  a  ivedding,  sit  not  down  in  the 
highest  place,  lest  a  more  honourable  rnan 
than  thou  be  bidden  of  him,  and  he  that 
bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee, 
Give  this  rnan  place,  and  thou  begin  with 
shame  to  take  the  lowest  place ;  butuhen 
thoxi  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the 
lowest  place,  that  when  he  that  bade  thee 
Cometh,  he  may  say  vnto  thee,  Friend,  go 
up  higher  :  then  shall  thou  have  tvorshij) 
in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat 
with  thee.  For  whosoever  exalteth  him- 
self shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  htimbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.^' 

In  the  square  or  market-place  of 
Hamadan,  Mr.  Morier  observed  every 
morning  before  sunrise,  a  numerous 
body  of  peasants  collected  w  ith  spades 
in  their  hands,  waiting,  as  they  in- 
formed him,  to  be  hired  for  the  day 
to  work  in  the  surrounding  fields. 
"This  custom,"  says  Mr.  Morier, 
"  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  Asia,  forcibly  struck  us 
as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  our 
Saviour's  parable  of  the  labourer  in 
the  vineyard,  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Matthew  ;  particularly  where,  passing 
by  the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we 
still  found  others  standing  idle,  and  re- 
membered his  woids,   Why  stand  ye 
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here  all  the  day  idle  ?  as  most  applica- 
ble to  tkeir  situation ;  for  in  putting 
the  very  same  question  to  them,  they 
answered  us,  Because  no  man  hath  hired 
us." 

Mahomed  Zemaun  Khan,  governor 
of  Astrabad,  having  formed  a  league 
with  the  Turcomans,  disavowed  the 
King's  authority,  and  made  preten- 
sions to  royal  power  and  prerogative. 
He  was  defeated,  however,  seized,  and 
carried  before  the  King.  "  \Mien  he 
had  reached  the  camp,  the  King  or- 
dered Mahomed  Khan,  chief  of  his 
camel  artillery,  to  put  a  mock  crown 
upon  the  rebel's  head,  hazkhends  or 
armlets  on  hi,s  arms,  a  sword  by  his 
side ;  to  mount  him  upon  an  ass,  with 
his  face  towards  the  tail,  and  the  tail 
in  his  hand;  then  to  parade  him 
throughout  the  camp  ancl  to  exclaim, 
'This  is  he  who  wanted  to  be  the 
king!'  After  this  was  over,  and  the 
people  had  mocked  and  insulted  him, 
he  was  led  before  the  king,  who  called 
for  the  Looties,  and  ordered  them  to 
turn  him  into  ridicule,  by  making  him 
dance  and  make  anticks  against  his 
will.  He  then  ordered  that  whosoever 
chose  might  spit  in  his  face.  After 
this  he  received  tlie  bastinado  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  some  time  after 
he  had  his  eyes  put  out. 

"This  strong  coincidence  between 
these  details  and  the  most  awfully 
affecting  part  of  our  own  Scripture 
history,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
permanence  of  Eastern  manners." 

The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
consider  any  apology  necessary  for 
the  length  to  which  the  present  arti- 
cle has  been  extended  by  these  copi- 
ous extracts  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Morier.  They  are  as  uncommon  as 
they  are  interesting.  Few  travellers 
possess  the  opportunity — still  fewer 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
to  illustrate  by  such  numerous  exam- 
ples, the  existing  analogy  between 
social  manners  or  objects  in  natural 
history,  and  those  alluded  to  or  re- 
corded in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Persia  may  be  called  a  mountainous 
country ;  being  intersected  by  ranges 
of  lofty  mountiiins,  particularly  in  the 
northern  provinces;  with  intervening 
valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility, 
but  often  neglected,  from  the  little 
encouragement  given  to  agricultural 
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industry.  In  the  central  and  southern 
parts,  are  sandy  deserts  ol"  great  ex- 
tent. Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  both  heat  and  cold  as  prevailing  in 
this  country  ;  which  being  of  unequal 
surface,  and  extending  through  many 
degrees  of  latitude,  possesses  a  great 
variety  of  climate.  But  this  is  not  re- 
gulated so  much  by  the  latitude,  as 
by  the  nature  and  elevation  of  the 
country.  From  the  end  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  September,  the  heat  is 
excessive  in  the  low  countries,  but 
moderate  in  the  more  elevated  parts. 
Mr.  Kinneir  says,  that  in  the  month 
of  July,  1810,  the  hills  were  covered 
with  snow  ;  and  in  several  of  the  val- 
leys between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  it 
was  so  cold  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
sleep  under  two  or  three  pair  of  blan- 
kets. Mr.  Morier  found  the  heat  at 
Shiraz  ^■ery  great.  "  From  the  28th 
to  the  31st  of  May,  the  heat  was  ex- 
cessive ;  the  theraiometer  at  about  2 
o'clock,  in  our  different  tents,  varying 
from  98°  to  103".  The  Persians  al- 
lowed this  heat  to  be  uncommon  ;  but 
still  talked  of  it  as  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  heats  of  summer. 
Although  it  was  very  oppressive,  yet 
we  did  not  find  it  so  relaxing  as  the 
heat  of  India.  All  our  furniture  had 
suffered  extremely  :  mahogany  boxes 
that  had  stood  the  climate  of  India, 
and  which  had  crossed  the  Equator 
several  times  imwarped,  here  cracked. 
Ivory  split ;  our  mathematical  rulers 
curled  up,  and  the  mercury  in  the 
artificial  horizons  overrun  the  boxes 
which  contained  it."  The  nights, 
however,  w  ere  cold ;  the  thermometer 
varying  sometimes  30°.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  Mr.  M.  says,  "  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  we  remarked  that  about 
2  o'clock,  P.M.,  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter was  scarcely  ever  under  100°. 
On  the  7th  July  it  was  at  1051°  in  my 
tent,  on  the  8th  at  108°,  and  on  the 
9th  at  110°." 

Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  after  remarking  on 
the  decayed  towns  and  the  desert- 
solitariness  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  Persia,  says — "  besides 
such  really  melancholy  sources  of  the 
ennui,  which  so  often  accompanies 
the  European  through  these  burning 
tracks,  is  the  unchanging  serenity  of 
tlie  sky.  Day  after  day,  nay,  montli 
after  month  passes,  and  not  a  fibn  is 
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seen  on  its  dazzling;  surface ;  not  a 
cloud,  even  light  as  the  thinnest  va- 
pour, varies  the  towering  summits  of 
the  mountains  by  its  fleecy  shroud, 
nor  tinges  the  vale  beneath  with  its 
flitting  shadow.  In  vain  we  look  here, 
for  those  sweet  concealments  of  Nature, 
which  at  times  hide  her  beauties  in  a 
veil ;  or  those  sublime  mysteries, 
which  give  inflnitude  to  grandeur,  by 
the  occasional  darknes  in  which  she 
envelopes  it.  At  no  season  of  the 
year,  in  this  southern  part  of  Persia, 
can  we  see  the  storm  gathering  in  the 
heavens ;  nor  the  thirsty  earth  open- 
ing its  bosom  to  receive  the  milder 
shower,  pouring  abundance  and  beau- 
ty in  its  bland  refreshment.  In  fact, 
I  have  not  seen  a  single  drop  of  rain 
since  the  morning  of  my  quitting 
Teheran ;  and  dew  seems  equally  in- 
terdicted. I  have  often  thought,  while 
panting  through  this  waveless  sea  of 
shadeless  heat,  that  if  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  indulge  themselves 
in  murmurs  against  our  cloudy,  humid 
climate,  were  only  to  be  transplanted 
hither  for  one  summer-journey,  they 
might  lind  a  jiarallel  example  to  the 
unhappy  lover  of  riches,  who  obtained 
the  object  of  his  passion  to  so  grievous 
an  extent,  that  whatever  he  touched 
became  gold;  for  wherever  they 
go  here,  they  would  meet  dryness, 
and  cloudless  fervent  sunshine." — 
"  Indeed,  during  the  summer  months, 
morning  scarcely  dawns,  before  the 
air  becomes  like  the  breath  of  an  open- 
ing furnace,  giving  sure  promise  of 
the  blaze  which  bursts  forth  with  the 
sun  ;  and,  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
his  setting,  the  atmosphere  does  not 
cool  from  its  broiling  properties.  All 
over  the  south-east  of  the  empire,  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  air  is  so  dry,  that  the  bright- 
est steel  may  be  laid  bare  at  all  hours 
to  the  atmosphere,  without  incurring 
the  slightest  shade  on  its  brilliancy. 
To  find  a  rose  with  a  spai'kle  of  dew 
on  it,  would  be  regarded  as  a  miracle ; 
for  the  utmost  of  humidity  that  the 
parched  earth  can  here  hope  to  taste, 
from  March  to  December,  may  be  a 
few  casual  drops  of  rain  from  the  ap- 
paration  of  a  ])assing  cloud,  and  they 
generally  dry  before  they  touch  the 
ground.  At  Bushire,  however,  which 
is  close  upon  the  Gulf,  the  nocturnal 
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dews  are  so  heavy,  as  to  surpass  those 
of  Portugal;  and,  during  the  summer 
months,  all  without  doors  is  as  wet  as 
though  torrents  of  rain  had  fallen  ; 
while  those  who  sleep  on  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  find  their  bed  coverings 
completely  saturated." 

This  excessive  heat  sustains  little 
mitigation  before  October ;  and  even 
then,  the  thermometer  reaches  to  be- 
tween 90°  and  100\ 

Of  the  Simoom,  or  Sam  wind,  the 
hot  pestilential  wind  which  blows 
from  the  Desert,  and  which  is  called 
in  Persia  the  Samiell  or  Baude  Se- 
moou,  the  same  traveller  says  that,  for 
42  days  of  July  and  August,  its  effects 
are  often  destructive.  "It  does  not 
come  in  continued  long  currents,  but 
in  gusts  at  different  intervals,  each 
blast  lasting  several  minutes,  and 
passing  along  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  No  one  dare  stir  from 
their  houses  while  this  invisible  flame 
is  sweeping  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. Previous  to  its  approach,  the 
atmosphere  becomes  thick  and  suf- 
focating, and  appearing  particularly 
dense  near  the  horizon,  gives  suffi- 
cient warning  of  the  threatened  mis- 
chief. Though  hostile  to  human  life, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  prejudicial 
to  the  vegetable  creation,  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Samiell  tends  to  ripen 
the  fruits.  I  enquired  what  became 
of  the  cattle  during  such  a  plague,  and 
was  told  they  seldom  were  touched 
by  it.  It  seems  strange  that  their 
lungs  should  be  so  perfectly  insen- 
sible to  what  seems  instant  destruc- 
tion to  the  breath  of  man ;  but  so  it 
is ;  and  they  are  regularly  driven 
down  to  water  at  the  customary  times 
of  day,  even  when  the  blasts  are  at 
the  severest.  I'he  people  who  attend 
them,  are  obliged  to  plaister  their 
own  faces,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  usually  exposed  to  the  air,  with 
a  sort  of  muddy  clay,  which  in  ge- 
neral protects  them  fr.om  its  most 
malignant  effects.  The  periods  of  the 
Mind's  blowing  are  generally  from 
noon  to  sun-set;  they  cease  almost 
entirely  during  the  night;  and  the 
direction  of  the  gust  is  always  from 
the  north-east.  When  it  has  passed 
over,  a  sulphuric,  and,  indeed,  loath- 
some smell,  like  putridity,  remains 
for  a  long  time.    The  poison,  whicli 
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occasions  this  smell,  must  bo  deadly ; 
for  if  any  unfortunate  traveller,  too 
far  from  shelter,  meet  the  blast,  he 
I'alls  immediately ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes his  flesh  becomes  almost  black, 
while  both  it  and  his  bones  at  once 
an-ive  at  so  extreme  a  stixte  of  corrup- 
tion, that  the  smallest  movement  of 
the  body  would  separate  the  one  from 
the  other." 

To  the  north  of  Shiraz,  the  winters 
are  severe ;  so  much  so,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tehraun  and  Tabreez, 
that  all  communication  is  frequently 
cut  off  for  several  weeks  in  succession 
1)ot\veon  these  cities  .and  the  adjoin- 
ing;- \  illai>;cs :  at  the  latter  place,  .Sir 
li.  K.  I'orter  mentions  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  1^  below  Zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  climate,  notwithstanding  this 
great  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  is 
singularly  healthy.  The  air  is  dry; 
the  dews  not  insalubrious ;  the  atmos- 
phere is  always  clear;  and  at  night 
the  planets  shine  with  a  degree  of  lus- 
tre unknown  in  Europe :  and  as  it 
seldom  rains,  there  are  none  of  those 
damps  and  pestiferous  exhalations  so 
common  in  the  woody  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

To  escape  from  the  excessive  heats 
of  the  south,  the  monarchs  of  Persia, 
after  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with 
Media,  retired  in  the  summer  from 
Susa  to  Ecbatana ;  which,  situated 
some  degrees  farther  to  the  north,  aiid 
on  more  elevated  ground,  enjoyed  a 
more  temperate  climate. 

PETflOK,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
which  is  signalized  as  the  residence 
of  I^alaam:  one,  and,  as  appears  by 
his  being  sent  for  by  the  king  of 
Moal),  a  ccle])ratcd  one,  of  the  numer- 
ous diviners,  or  pretended  prophets 
of  those  times  ;  who,  however,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  overruled  by 
God  to  speak  the  truth. — Numb.  xxii. 
6  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4. 

PIKENICIA.— Under  this  name,  in 
its  more  ancient  and  extended  sense, 
the  Western  nations  appear  to  have 
comprehended  a  narrow  strip  of  coun- 
try extending  nearly  the  whole  Icngtli 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, from  Antioch,  or  Seleucia,  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt.  But  that  por- 
tion of  this  tract  to  which  tlie  name  of 
Phoenicia  more  properly  belongs,  may 
be  included  between  the  cities  of  Lao- 
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dicea,  now  called  Ladikieh,  on  the 
north,  and  Tyre,  or  a  little  beyond,  on 
the  south:  in  fact,  the  territories  of 
Tyre  and  .Si  don  only. 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Analysis  of  Anci- 
ent Mythology,  derives  the  name  Phoe- 
nicia from  Phoinic,  or  Phanix,  an 
Egyptian  title,  signifying  lord  or 
prince ;  and  hence,  that  the  first  Pha'- 
nicians  inhabiting  the  coasts  t)f  .Syria, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Cuthites  from 
Egypt,  assumed  this  name,  not  as  an 
appellative,  but  as  a  title  of  honour. 
On  this  account,  it  was  assumed  also 
by  other  people,  wliich  led  to  many 
mistakes  among  profane  writers:  for 
which  reason,  the  sacred  writers  never 
make  use  of  it  before  the  captivity,  in 
order  to  avoid  aml)iguity  ;  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  generally  called 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

This  maritime  border  of  what  has 
always  been  considered  a  part  of  .Sy- 
ria, is  of  course  open  on  its  whole 
western  side  to  the  Mediterranean ;  on 
the  east  it  is  closely  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains. Within  these  limits  are  found 
the  ancient  commercial  cities  of  Sidon, 
Tyre,  and  Aradus. 

Phoenicia  may  be  considered  as  the 
birthplace  of  commerce,  if  not  also  of 
letters  and  the  arts.  1 1  w  as  a  Phoeni- 
cian who  introduced  into  Greece  the 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  letters.  Phoe- 
nician workmen  built  the  Temple  of 
Sohmion;  Phoenician  sailors  naviga- 
ted his  ships ;  Phoenician  pilots  di- 
rected them :  and  before  other  nations 
had  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  their 
own  shores,  colonies  of  Phoenicians 
were  established  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Tliese  early  advantages  were  owing, 
doubtless  in  part,  to  their  own  enter- 
prising character,  and  in  part,  also,  to 
their  central  situation,  which  enabled 
them  to  draw  into  their  own  narrow 
territory  all  the  commerce  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  of  Lydia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Attains  J^iladelphus,  its  found- 
er; and  was  seated  on  a  branch  of 
mount  Tmolus,  about  25  miles  south- 
east of  .Sardis,  and  70,  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  from  Smyma.  It  suf- 
fered greatly,  in  common  with  all  tliis 
part  of  Asia,  in  the  terrible  earthquake 
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(luring  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in 
the  1 7th  year  of  the  Christian  tera.  It 
has,  however,  retained  a  better  fate 
than  most  of  its  neighbours :  for  un- 
der the  name  of  Alahsher,  or  the  beau- 
tiful city,  it  is  still  a  place  of  some 
repute,  chiefly  supported  by  trade,  it 
being  in  the  route  of  the  caravans  to 
Smyrna.  "  Among  the  Greek  colonies, 
and  churches  of  Asia,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  Philadelphia  is  still  erect — a  column 
in  a  scene  of  ruins." 

Although  this  city  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks,  it  has  about 
a  thousand  Christian  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Greeks;  who  have  their  own 
churches,  with  a  resident  bishop,  and 
20  inferior  clergy. 

PHILIPPI,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on 
the  jEgean  Sea;  and  as  it  is  situated 
east  of  the  river  Strymon,  it  is  includ- 
ed in  the  division  which  anciently  be- 
longed to  Thrace.  In  Acts  xvi.  11,12, 
Luke  says,  "  We  came  to  Philippi, 
which  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of 
Macedonia,  and  a  colony" — a  passage 
which  has  given  much  embarrassment 
to  critics  and  commentators ;  Thessa- 
lonica  being  the  capital  of  Macedonia. 
Mr.  Milner  supposes  the  word  llpanri 
to  apply  to  the  situation  of  the  city ; 
being  the  first  which  St.  Paul  arrived 
at  in  his  way  from  Neapolis.  But  Mr. 
Home  gives  a  diff"erent  and  more  satis- 
factory interpretation  of  the  above 
passage  ;  which,  he  says,  is  more  cor- 
rectly rendered  thus  :  Philippi,  a  city 
of  the  first  part  of  Macedonia,  or  of 
Macedonia  Prima.  It  is  well  known 
that  Macedonia  underwent  various 
changes  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment ;  and  more  particularly  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  four  parts 
or  sections,  luider  the  name  of  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth.  In  proof 
of  which,  medals  have  been  found, 
chiefly  of  siher,  and  bearing  this  in- 
scription :  MAKEAONHN  nPHTHS,  or 
the  first  part  of  Macedonia.  (See  Frag- 
ments to  Calmet's  Dictionary.)  Me- 
dals have  also  been  found  of  Macedo- 
nia Secunda  (see  Calmet),  and  Q.uarta 
(see  Wielhamer,  Animadvesiones  in 
Nummos),  but  not  of  the  third;  tho' 
its  existence  is  of  course  sufliciently 
implied.  Thus  have  the  researches  of 
the  antiquary  converted  this  apparent 
difficulty  into  an  evidence  both  of  the 
extreme  accviracy  of  St.  Luke,  and  of 
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the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 
St.  Llike  further  says,  that  Philippi 
was  a  colony ;  to  express  which,  he 
used  the  word  koXoivio,  (derived  from 
the  Latin  colonia)  instead  of  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  word  awoLKia — another 
proof  of  his  accuracy;  for  although 
we  have  no  historical  account  of  the 
colonization  of  this  place  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  discovery  of  ancient  medals 
again  assists  us,  particularly  one  which 
explicitly  states  that  Juliiis  Csesar  be- 
stowed the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which 
were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Augus- 
tus. (See  Spanheim,  De  Usu  et  Prte- 
stantia  Numismatum,  and  Calmet.) 

Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Phi- 
lippi by  St.  Paul  in  the  year  50 ;  the 
particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts 
xvi.  He  afterwards  visited  it  again 
in  57.  (Acts  xx.  6.)  Of  all  the  churches 
founded  by  St.  Paul,  that  of  Philippi 
shines  most  for  its  liberality.  While 
we  find  nothing  of  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  the  other  churches,  those 
of  Philippi  w  ere  always  ready ;  which 
St.  Paul  experienced  at  Thessalonica, 
at  Corinth,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  as  he  most  beautifully 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  But  Philippi  has  a  peculiar 
claim  to  our  attention,  as  it  was  the 
first  city  on  the  shores  of  Europe  in 
which  the  Gospel  was  preached. 

Philippi  was  anciently  called  Datus, 
but  received  its  new  name  from  Philip 
the  father  of  Alexander ;  who  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  a  frontier  town  against 
the  Thracians.  It  is  celebrated  in  pro- 
fane history,  for  two  important  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity:  the  one,  be- 
tween Cffisar  and  Pompey ;  and  the 
other,  between  Marc  Antony  and  Au- 
gustus, on  the  one  side,  and  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  on  the  other. 

The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  towards  tlie  close 
of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
about  the  year  62,  or  beginning  of  63. 
PHILISTIM,  or  PHILISTINES,  a 
people  who  are  commonly  said  to  have 
descended  from  Casluhim,  the  son  of 
Mizraim  or  Mizr,  who  peopled  Egypt. 
The  Philistines,  it  is  probable,  conti- 
nued with  their  progenitors  in  Egypt 
until  they  were  sufliciently  numerous 
and   powerful  to   stretch   themselves 
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ftlong  the  coast  of  Canaan ;  doubtless 
by  driving  out  that  portion  of  the 
family  of  Ham.  It  is  certain  that,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  the  Canaanites 
were  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  the 
land,  to  which  they  gave  their  name ; 
but  the  extreme  south  of  Philistia,  or 
Palestine,  was  even  then  possessed  by 
the  Philistines,  whose  king  Abime- 
lech  reigned  at  Gerar.  After  this,  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  we  find  their  coun- 
try divided  into  live  lordships  or  prin- 
cipalities, namely,  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ash- 
dod,  Gath,  and  Ekron ;  giving  some- 
times also,  as  it  appears,  the  title  of 
king  to  their  respective  rulers — Achish 
being  termed  king  of  Gath. — 1  Sam. 
xxi.  10. 

Mr.  Faber,  in  his  work  on  the  Origin 
of  Pagan  Idolatry,  supposes  the  Phi- 
listines to  be  a  part  of  the  great  tribe 
of  Hyc-Sos,  or  shepherd-kings  of  the 
C'uthite  race,  who  occupied  Egypt  du- 
ring the  time  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
His  arguments  for  this  opinion,  which 
do  not  admit  of  abridgement  to  retain 
their  full  value,  are  as  follows : 

"  Since,"  says  this  learned  writer, 
"  the  great  father  was  worshipped 
among  the  Phoenicians  by  the  name 
of  Da(/on,  and  since  he  was  also  vene- 
rated among  the  Philistines  by  the 
same  appellation,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  suspect  that  these  two  nations  were 
of  a  common  origin:  and  since  we 
have  further  learned  that  the  shep- 
herd kings  were  Phoenicians,  and 
since  from  Herodotus  we  have  seen 
reason  to  conjecture  that  the  pastoral 
warriors  whom  the  Egyptians  called 
Hiic-Sos  were  in  their  own  dialect 
styled  Philitim;  we  are  additionally 
led  to  guess  that  these  Philitim  were 
no  other  than  the  Philislim  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture. 
This,  however,  will  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  vague  conjecture,  unless  it  can 
be  shewn,  both  that  the  Philistim 
were  once  in  Egypt,  and  that  they 
were  of  the  same  great  house  as  the 
Pha'uicians. 

"  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Phi- 
listim can  barely  be  said  to  have  had 
even  a  footing  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
which  yet  so  early  as  the  exodus  had 
received  from  them  its  well-known 
appellation  of  Paleseth  or  Palestine. 
(Exod.  XV.  14.)  Beersheba,  where  Abra- 
ham made  a  covenant  with  the  Philis- 
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tean  prince  Abiraelech,  though  situ- 
ated at  the  very  southern  extremity  of 
the  Holy  Land,  was  not  then  reputed 
to  be  within  the  territories  of  the  Phi- 
listim: for  after  the  king  had  there 
conversed  with  the  patriarch,  he  is 
stated  to  have  returned  into  the  land  of 
the  Philistim,  an  expression  which 
necessarily  implies  that  Beersheba  was 
not  in  that  land ;  and  Abraham  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  him,  for  we  are 
immediately  afterwards  told  that  he 
sojourned  in  the  Philistines'  land 
many  days.  (Gen.  xxi.  32 — 34.)  Now 
as  the  Philistim  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod spread  themselves  up  the  sea- 
coast  as  high  as  Ekron,  so  that  Beer- 
sheba became  one  of  the  most  south- 
ern towns  of  their  dominions ;  the 
progress  of  their  settlements  must 
have  been  from  south  to  north:  in 
other  words,  they  must  either  have 
come  out  of  Egypt,  or  out  of  that  isth- 
mian tract  of  country  which  lies  be- 
tween Egypt  Proper  and  Palestine. 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  land  of 
the  Philistim,  into  which  Abimelech 
returned  from  Beersheba,  must  have 
been  a  region  situated  on  the  easteni 
side  of  the  Nile.  But  this  was  the 
identical  site  of  Auaris  or  Goshen ; 
and  Auaris  or  Goshen  was  the  prin- 
cipal strong-hold  of  the  Philitim  or 
shepherd-kings.  We  seem,  therefore, 
almost  inevitably  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  land  of  the  Philistim, 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  w  as  the  land 
of  Auaris ;  and  consequently,  that  the 
Philistim  and  the  Philitim  were  one 
and  the  same  people.  In  this  case, 
Abimelech,  or  his  son,  who  in  the  days 
of  Isaac  is  repi'esented  as  being  lord 
of  Gerar,  must  have  been,  as  indeed 
the  history  sufficiently  implies,  a  petty 
Philistean  prince,  who  was  a  leuda- 
tory  to  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt ;  for, 
during  the  entire  lives  of  Abraliam 
and  Isaac,  Egypt  was  subject  to  the 
first  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd-Kings, 
w  hose  chief  w  as  of  course  the  Pharaoh 
for  the  time  being. 

"  Agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion, 
we  are  positively  assured  in  Scripture, 
both  that  the  Philistim  did  come  out 
of  Egypt,  and  that  by  descent  they 
were  Cuthim :  so  that  they  at  once 
emigrated  from  the  same  countiy, 
and  were  members  of  the  same  great 
Ethiopic  house,  as  the  pastoral  Phi- 
litim or  Phanicians ;  a  proof  of  iden- 
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tity,  than  which  a  stronger  cannot  be 
afforded. 

"  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Phi- 
listim  came  out  of  the  Casluhim  (Gen. 
X.  14) ;  and  Jeremiah  speaks  of  them, 
as  being  the  remnant  of  the  land  of 
Caphtor.  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  But  Casluh 
and,Caphtor  were  two  of  the  sons  of 
Mizr :  so  that,  as  the  Philistim  came 
out  of  their  country,  they  must  un- 
doubtedly have  come  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt;  and  as  the  history  of  Abi- 
melecii's  converse  with  Abraham  ne- 
cessarily leads  us  to  place  the  Philis- 
tim of  that  period  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  the  settlements  of  Casluh 
and  Caphtor  must  have  been  in  the 
same  tract  of  country. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  expres- 
sion which  Moses  uses  respecting  the 
Philistim,  when  he  details  the  chil- 
dren of  Mizr,  is  in  itself  ambiguous : 
for  tlie  phrase,  out  of  ichom  came  the 
Philistim,  may  import  either  genealo- 
gical descent  or  local  emigration.  I 
know  likewise,  that  Bochart  and  Wells, 
and  other  writers,  have  understood  it 
in  the  former  of  these  senses ;  whence 
they  ascribe  the  Philistim  to  the  house 
of  Mizr,  through  the  line  of  Casluh. 
It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  said, 
that,  although  an  emigration  of  the 
Philistim  from  Egypt  into  the  south 
of  the  Holy  Land  will  equally  be 
proved,  in  whatever  sense  the  ambi- 
guous expression  of  Moses  be  mider- 
stood;  yet  we  are  not  warranted  in 
positively  denying  tlieir  genealogical 
descent  from  the  Casluhim,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  patriarch  Mizr, 
unless  it  can  be  distinctly  shewn  from 
some  other  quarter  that  they  are  the 
children  of  a  different  patriarch.  Then, 
indeed,  but  not  until  then,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  that  the  phrase  in 
question  must,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  denote  local  emigration;  and 
therefore,  that  it  cannot,  in  that  pas- 
sage, denote  genealogical  descent. 

"  The  justice  of  such  an  allegation 
is  readily  admitted ;  hence,  before  I 
can  decidedly  set  aside  the  mode  of 
interpretation  preferred  by  Bochart 
and  Wells,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
to  prove,  that  the  Philistim  were  not 
descended  from  INIizr,  but  from  an 
entirely  different  ancestor. 

"  Now   the  proof  required  is  veiy 
curiously  furnished   by  the  prophet 
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Amos  (ch.  ix.  7) :  Are  ye  not  as  the 
children  of  the  Cushim  unto  tne,  O  chil- 
dren of  Israel.^  saith  the  Lord,  Have  I 
not  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Philistim  from  Capthtor!* 
In  the  first  clause  of  this  passage, 
Amos  generally  intmiSiXQS,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  are  unto  God  as  the 
children  of  the  Cushim,  or  that,  in 
some  remarkable  feature  of  their  his- 
tory, the  Cushim  closely  resembled 
the  Israelites:  in  the  second,  he  at 
once  verifies  his  general  assertion,  and 
points  out  the  particular  xaod-Q  in  which 
they  did  resemble  each  other,  by  de- 
claring, that,  as  the  Israelites  were 
brought  nationally  out  of  Egypt,  so 
the  Philistim  were  brought  nationally 
from  Caphtor.  Here  the  important 
fact,  of  the  national  emigration  of  the 
Philistim  out  of  a  certain  district  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  is  distinctly  assert- 
ed; and  yet  the  Philistim  themselves, 
as  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage 
abundantly  proves,  are  declared  to  be, 
by  descent,  not  Mizraim,  but  Cushim. 
For,  as  the  general  assertion  of  the 
prophet  respects  the  similitude  be- 
tween the  Cushim  and  the  Israelites, 
and  as  the  particular  explication  of 
that  assertion  is  borrowed  from 
the  national  emigration  of  the  Is- 
raelites, compared  with  the  national 
emigration  of  the  Philistim,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  assertion  is  no 
way  made  good,  unless  we  conclude 
the  Philistim  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Cushim.  The  Israelites,  in  short,  arc 
declared  to  resemble  the  Cushim, 
BECAUSE  both  the  Israelites  and  the 
Philistim  had  nationally  emigrated 
from  one  country  to  another.  But 
this  circumstance  affords  no  proof 
whatsoever  of  a  resemblance  betw  een 
the  Cushim  and  the  Israelites,  if  the 
Philistim  be  of  a  different  family  from 
the  Cushim.  The  Philistim,  then, 
being  Cushim,  cannot  be  Mizraim; 
and  if  they  be  not  Mizraim,  their  com- 
ing out  of  the  Casluhim  cannot  mean 
genealogical  descent;  but,  if  it  do  mean 
genealogical  descent,  it  can  only  mean 
local  emigration. 

"Thus  we  find  that  the  Philistim 
were  members  of  the  house  of  Cush, 
and  yet  that  thej'  were  likew ise  emi- 
grants from  a  district  in  Egypt.  Such 
being  the  case,  they  must  previously 
have  invaded  Egypt,  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  come  out  of  it ;  and,  as 
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they  were  Cusliim,  they  must  have 
migrated  into  the  laud  ol'  the  INIizraiui 
from  a  hiud  of  Cush.  But  %vc  read 
not  ol"  auy  early  iuvasiou  of  Kg^^jt 
save  by  the  shepherd -kiugs  from  the 
East ;  aud  these  shepherd-kings  both 
called  themselves,  in  their  own 
dialect,  Philitim,  aud  chielly  occupied 
that  identical  region  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile,  which  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  was  also  occupied  by  the 
riiilistim. 

"  Hence,  I  think,  \ve  have  as  direct 
a  proof  as  can  well  be  desired  that  the 
pastoral  J^hilitim  and  the  scriptural 
Philistim  were  the  same  people  ;  aud 
with  this  result  every  incidental  par- 
ticular will  be  found  minutely  to  cor- 
respond. 

"  The  Philitim  nationally  evacuated 
the  land  of  A\aris,  first  before  the 
descent  of  Jacob,  and  again  a  second 
time  synchrouically  with  the  exodus 
of  the  i  sraelites :  the  Philistim,  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  were  merely  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Holy  Land,  stretching 
from  its  frontier  to  the  precise  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Philitim;  but, 
when  the  Israelites  emerged  from  the 
wilderness,  they  had  successfully  in- 
vaded and  exterminated  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Avim.  The  Philitim, 
when  they  originally  seized  upon 
Egypt,  had  come  out  of  the  East; 
and,  since  they  are  identified  with  the 
Phenicians,  who  are  declared  to  have 
been  emigrants  from  the  Asiatic  Cusha- 
dwip,  they  must  likewise  have  speci- 
ally come  out  of  the  oriental  land  of 
Cush :  the  Philistim,  since  they  have 
been  ]n<)\ed  to  be  members  of  the 
house  of  Cush,  must  similarly  have 
come  out  of  the  eastern  Cusha-dwip, 
or  Ethiopia ;  for  they  could  not  have 
come  out  of  the  African  Cusha-dwip, 
because,  at  the  period  of  the  lirst  pas- 
toral irruption  into  Egypt  (as  we  shall 
presently  see),  Cush  had  no  settlements 
in  Africa.  The  Philitim  liad  invaded 
Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
as  appears  from  reckoning  back  the 
6 1 1  years  of  their  domination  from 
their  fhial  expulsion  at  the  epoch  of 
the  exodus:  the  Philistim  had  done 
the  same,  as  appears  from  tlieir  only 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  while  their  territory  stretch- 
ed from  thence  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  in  the  day  that  Abraham  con- 
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versed  with  their  king  Abimelcch. 
The  Philitim,  at  this  precise  period, 
occupied  a  district  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile  ;  the  Philistim  did  the 
same.  The  Philitim  retired  into  the 
Holy  Land  when  driven  out  of  Egypt: 
the  Philistim  did  the  same.  'I'he  Phi- 
litim had  retired  thither  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
desert :  the  Philistim  had  still  d(me 
the  same.  The  Philitim  arc  declared 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Phenicians,  w  ho 
came  out  of  the  Asiatic  Cusha-dwij) : 
the  Philistim,  who  have  been  proved 
to  be  Asiatic  Cushim,  and  who  were 
notoriously  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  god  Dagou,  arc  plainly  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Phanakim  or  Cuthico- 
Punic  worshippers  of  that  same  deity : 
consequently,  they  are  one  people  also 
with  the  Philitim.  Lastly,  the  two 
names  Philitim  and  Philistim  are  pal- 
pably the  same ;  and  of  this  eastern 
title,  since  Herodotus  describes  Phili- 
tis  as  being  a  shepherd,  we  may  reason- 
ably conjecture  that  the  Mizraimic 
word  Huc-Sos  was  a  translation.  .So 
that  whether  we  attend  to  origin  or 
to  name,  to  chronology  or  to  locality, 
we  are  alike  compelled  to  identify  the 
Philitim  or  the  shepherd-kings  with 
the  Philistcan  emigrants  from  Caj)h- 
tor.  But,  if  the  shepherd-kings  be  the 
same  as  the  Philistim,  they  must  have 
been  of  the  house  of  Cush.  And  this 
will  exactly  agree  with  their  declared 
identity  with  the  Phenicians  ;  for  the 
Phenicians,  who  were  of  a  kindred 
origin  with  the  Cuthic  Philistim,  were 
emigrants  from  the  oriental  Cusha- 
dwip  or  Ethiopia. 

"Thus  at  length  we  perceive  the 
strict  accuracy  of  those  ancient  testi- 
monies with  which  we  set  out.  It  was 
gathered  from  dilVerent  writers  that 
the  shepherd-kings  came  out  of  the 
East,  that  they  were  Phenicians  by 
descent,  that  they  were  also  Ethio- 
pians or  Cushim,  and  that  they  were 
properly  distingiiished  Ijy  the  name 
oi  Philitim,  though  the  native  JMizraim 
called  them  JIucSos.  IvmIi  of  these 
particulars  has  been  found  to  be  true, 
'llie  pastoral  Philitim  were  the  scrip- 
tural Philistim,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  house  of  Cush  ;  and  they  are  ac- 
cordingly identified  witli  the  Phana- 
kim or  Phenicians,  who  were  brethren 
of  the  Philistim,  and  who  came  out  of 
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the  eastern  Ethiopia  or  Cueha-dwip 
within." 

'I'his  origin  of  the  Philistines  \vill 
explain  the  unceasing  hostility  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Jews. 
The  latter  would  scarcely  forgive  the 
Philistines  as  members  of  that  haughty 
lioxise  by  which  they  had  been  so  cru- 
elly persecuted ;  and  the  Philistines 
could  not  forget  the  defeat  and  disper- 
sion of  their  race  which  followed  the 
disastrous  pursuit  of  the  Israelites. 

The  country  of  the  Philistines  was 
given  with  the  rest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xiii. 
2,  3),  Palestine  being  particularly  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
45,  4(5,  47.)  But  that  tribe  failed  to 
expel  them  but  in  part;  and  it  appears 
that  they  soon  recovered  their  lost 
cities,  and  continued  for  700  years  the 
implacable  enemies  and'  scourge  of 
the  Jews  (Judg.  iii.  1 — 4),  until  their 
decisive  overthrow  by  Hezekiah. 

The  wars  of  the  Philistines,  and 
other  events  connected  with  that  peo- 
ple, occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the 
Jewish  annals,  that  a  detail  of  them 
would  be  little  less  than  a  history  of 
both  nations.  The  reader  can  only 
be  referred  to  the  places  in  which  the 
principal  events  are  recorded.  See 
Judg.  iii.  25,  x.  7,  xiii.  1 ,  xiv.  xv.  &  xvi. ; 

1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xvii., 
xix.  8,  xxi.  10,  xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  & 
xxxi. ;  2  Sam.  v.  17,  viii.  1,  2,  xxi.  15, 
xxiii.  9 — 16  ;  2  Kings  xii.  17,  xviii.  8; 

2  Chron.  xxvi.  6,  7,  xxviii.  18. 
PHRYGIA,  the  largest  of  the  many 

kingdoms  into  which  the  peninsula 
termed  Asia  Minor  was  anciently  di- 
vided :  occupying  its  central  region ; 
and  having  Bithynia  on  the  north, 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia  on  the  south,  Ga- 
latia  and  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  and 
Lydia  and  Mysia  on  the  west. 

Phrygia  is  generally  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Bryges,  a 
people  of  Thrace,  who  settled  in  this 
part :  but  Bochart  supjjoscs  the  name 
to  be  a  Grecian  interpretation  of  Go- 
mer  ;  whose  first  settlements  were  in 
the  same  region ;  or  from  Gamar  in 
the  Hebrew,  signifying  to  consume, 
and  its  derivative  Gumra,  a  coal — 
names  which  had  their  allusion  in  the 
burnt  ;tnd  blackened  appearance  of 
the  soil ;  and  which  the  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  converted 
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into  a  word  of  their  own  having  the 
same  meaning — Phrygia,  signifying 
the  burnt  country,  from  (ppvytiv,  to 
roast.  This  character  of  the  country 
more  particularly  belonged  to  an  ex- 
tensive portion  of  it  called  (ppvyia 
KeKaviJ.evrj,  or  burnt  Phrygia,  from  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  soil.  Under 
the  name  of  Phrygia,  was  at  one  time 
comprehended  nearly  all  the  country 
between  the  river  Halys  and  the 
iEgean  Sea ;  which  was  svibdivided 
into  the  greater  and  lesser  Phrygia : 
the  former  including  all  the  central 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and 
the  latter,  Mysia  and  Troas.  But  it 
was  subsequently  encroached  upon  by 
other  lesser  states.  In  after  times, 
when  reduced,  together  with  all  this 
part  of  Asia,  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  divided  by  Constantine 
into  two  provinces — Phrygia  Salutaris, 
and  Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

Phrygia  was  formerly  governed  by 
kings  of  its  own:  but  it  has  succes- 
sively been  subjected  by  the  Lydians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Turks. 
Christianity  was  planted  in  this  coun- 
try by  St.  Pavil. — Acts  xvi.  6  &  xviii.23. 

PHUT,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  whose 
posterity  are  supposed  to  have  peo- 
pled that  part  of  Africa  called  Mau- 
ritania ;  which  answers  nearly  to  the 
modern  Barbary,  or  Morocco.  Pliny 
mentions  a  city  in  this  region  called 
Putea ;  and  Ptolemy,  a  river  bearing 
the  very  name  of  Phut :  w  hich  is  also 
mentioned  by  Jerom  ;  who  says,  that 
the  adjoining  country  was  called  Re- 
gie Phytensis,  or  Country  of  Phut. 

PIBESETH,  a  city  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxx.  17).  It  is 
rendered  Bubastus  by  the  Seventy; 
which  was  situated  on  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile. 

PI-HAHIROTH.— The  Hebrew  Pi 
answers  to  the  modern  Arabic  word 
Fum,  signifying  mouth  ;  and  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  passes  in  the 
mountains.  In  the  English  and  Sep- 
tuagint  versions,  Hahiroth  is  taken  as 
a  proper  name ;  and  the  whole  word 
would  imply  the  moiith  or  pass  of 
Hahiroth  or  Hiroth,  whatever  par- 
ticular origin  or  signification  may  be- 
long to  that  word.  The  name,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  explains  the  situation 
of  the  children  of  Israel;  who  were 
hemmed  in  at  this  place,  between  the 
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Sea  in  front,  and  a  narrow  mountain 
pass  behind  :  which  no  doubt  encou- 
raged Pharaoh  to  make  his  attack 
upon  them  in  so  disadvantageous  a 
position  ;  thinking  that  they  must  in- 
evitably fall  an  easy  prey  into  his 
hands,  or  be  cut  to  pieces  :  when  their 
deliverance,  and  his  own  destruction, 
were  unexijectedly  wrought  by  the 
parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Sea.  The 
place  where  this  miracle  is  supposed 
to  have  happened,  is  still  called  Bahr- 
al-Kolsum,  or  the  Sea  of  Destruction ; 
and  just  opposite  to  the  situation 
which  answers  to  the  opening  called 
Pi-hahiroth,  is  a  bay,  where  the  North 
Cape  is  called  lias  Musa,  or  the  Cape 
of  Moses.  That  part  of  the  western, 
or  Heroopolitan  branch  of  the  Red 
Sea  where,  from  these  coincidences, 
the  passage  most  probably  took  place, 
is  described  by  Bruce  as  about  three 
leagues  over,  with  14  fathoms  of  water 
in  the  channel,  9  at  the  sides,  and 
good  anchorage  every  where.  The 
fartlier  side  is  also  represented  as  a 
low  sandy  coast,  and  an  easy  landing- 
place.        See      JOUUNEYINGS     OF     THE 

Israelites. 

PISGAH,  a  part  of  mount  Nebo, 
so  called,  being  in  all  probability  a 
distinct,  and  most  likely  the  highest 
summit  of  that  mountain.  Here  Moses 
climbed  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
and  here  he  died.     See  Abarim. 

PISIDIA. — The  limits  between  this 
country  and  Pamphylia  are  uncertain ; 
and  the  two  are  better  considered  as 
one ;  of  which  Pamphylia  forms  the 
maritime,  and  Pisidia  the  interior 
district.  In  the  latter  division  was 
the  city  of  Antioch  its  capital,  called, 
by  way  of  distinction,  Antiochia  Pisi- 
diie  ;  and  in  the  formei",  Perga.  Pisi- 
dia was  twice  visited  by  St.  Paul — 
Acts  xiii.  14  Sc  xiv.  24. 

PITHOM,  a  city  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  in  Egypt,  which,  together  with 
Itameses,  was  built  by  tlie  I  sraelites  ; 
which  formed  a  part  of  their  labour 
during  their  captivity  in  that  country. 
It  is  called  a  treasure  or  store  city; 
and  was  probably,  as  well  as  Kameses, 
a  granary,  or  depository  for  coi'u. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  city  in  his  time 
near  Pubastus,  bearing  the  name  of 
Patumus,  affording,  according  to  some, 
suflicient  traces  of  the  name  of  this 
citv,  and  which  D'.Vnville  makes  to 
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be  the  same  with  Heroopolis:  but  as 
lliunescs  appeal's  to  have  been  nearer 
the  Nile,  and  higher  uj)  that  river, 
above  Memphis,  in  the  proper  land  of 
(ioshen,  it  was  probable  that  Pitliom 
was  so  likesvise,  or  somewhere  nearer 
that  position  than  Heroopolis,  which 
was  a  frontier  town. 

PONTUS,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea;  on  the  east, 
by  Armenia  and  Colchis ;  on  the  south, 
by  Cappadocia  ;  and  on  the  west,  by 
Galatia  and  Paphlagonia.  This  coun- 
try formed  part  of  Cajipadocia,  until 
it  was  dismembered  and  converted 
into  a  distinct  satrapy  by  the  kings  of 
Persia.  1 1  was  afterwards  erected  into 
a  kingdom,  about  300  years  before  the 
Christian  a)ra ;  which  included  at  one 
time  Cappadocia  also.  Seven  of  the 
kings  of  this  country  bore  the  name 
of  Mithridates ;  the  last  of  whom, 
Mithridates  Eupator,  or  Mithridates 
the  Great,  as  he  is  called,  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  history.  He 
was  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  treachery; 
he  murdered  his  own  mother,  who  was 
co-heiress  of  the  kingdom  with  him, 
and  afterwards  his  two  nephews,  that 
he  might  obtain  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia, for  the  purpose  of  placing  an 
infant  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of 
that  country.  The  Romans,  who  were 
then,  directly  or  indirectly,  masters  of 
nearly  the  whole  world,  were  appealed 
to  as  arbiters  in  this  matter,  who  de- 
cided against  Mithridates;  at  which 
he  was  so  incensed,  that  he  ordered 
all  the  Romans  in  his  dominions  to  be 
massacred :  in  obedience  to  which 
bloody  command,  150,000,  according 
to  Plutarch,  were  put  to  death  in  one 
night.  This  act  called  loudly  for  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  Roman  generals, 
Aquileus  and  Sylla,  were  sent  against 
Mithridates ;  who  lost  all  the  territo- 
ries he  had  acquired  I)y  conquest ;  and 
being  reduced  to  those  which  he  had 
acquired  from  his  ancestors,  was  ob- 
liged to  sue  for  peace.  But  he  soon 
afterwards  again  took  the  iidd  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  obtained  some 
successes  over  the  Romans,  until  the 
arrival  of  Pom]>ey,  by  whom  he  was 
finally  defeated  and  put  to  flight ; 
when,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his 
followers,  and  his  fortunes  totally 
broken,  he  terminated  his  existence 
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by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  soldiers  ;  of 
whom  he  requested  this  last  favour. 
After  this  event,  his  kingdom  was 
divided  into  two  Roman  provinces. 
This  monarch,  besides  his  historical 
fame,  has  found  another,  and  rather 
a  singular  way,  for  a  king,  of  immor- 
talizing his  name  ;  namely,  by  invent- 
ing, and  annexing  his  name  to  a 
celebrated  Alexipharmac,  or  antidote 
against  poisons :  a  multifarious  and 
absurd  compound  of  about  500  hetero- 
geneous substances ;  by  the  use  of 
which,  it  is  gravely  asserted  by  his- 
torians, he  preserved  his  life  so  many 
years  against  all  the  attempts  of  others 
or  of  himself  to  put  an  end  to  it  by 
poison  ;  and  which  obliged  him,  in 
lais  last  extremity,  to  seek  the  friendly 
assistance  of  the  sword  of  a  Gaul. 
This  monstrous  farrago,  under  the 
name  of  Mithridate,  not  much  to  the 
ci'edit  of  those  concerned,  was,  within 
those  50  J  ears,  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia ! 

8t.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  preach- 
ed in  this  country,  and  his  first  epistle 
is  sometimes  styled  Epistola  ad  Pon- 
ticos,  from  Pontus,  the  first  country 
mentioned  of  those  to  whose  inhabit- 
ants it  was  sent. 

FrOLEMAIS,  anciently  called  Ac- 
cho  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  at  present  Akka 
by  the  Arabs,  and  Acre  or  Acra  by  the 
Turks :  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  30 
miles  south  of  Tyre,  and  in  the  first 
partition  of  the  Holy  Land,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher;  but  this  was 
one  of  the  places  out  of  which  the 
Israelites  could  not  drive  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants.  In  succeeding  times 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  first  Ptolemy, 
to  whose  lot  it  fell,  and  who  named  it 
after  himself,  Ptolemais. 

This  city,  which  from  its  own  im- 
portance and  situation,  and  the  con- 
venience of  its  port,  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable  on  the  Syrian  coast,  was, 
during  almost  two  centuries,  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  holy  wars,  and  the 
frequent  scene  of  the  perfidies  and 
treacheries  of  the  crusaders.  Bound 
by  no  treaties,  and  destitute  alike  of 
honour  and  humanity,  these  miscalled 
Christians  showed  themselves  far  more 
barbarous  than  their  Saracenic  ene- 
mies, whom  they  affected  to  hold  in 
such  degradation  and  contempt.  At 
this  same  place,  after  entering  into  a 
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covenant  guaranteed  on  the  part  of 
the  Christians  by  the  most  solemn 
pledges  of  honour  and  religion,  they 
murdered  in  one  day  19  of  the  prin- 
cipal Saracen  merchants,  who,  upon 
the  faith  of  the  treaty,  had  resorted  to 
the  place  for  commercial  ]Hirposes. 
This  bloody  piece  of  treacheiy,  how- 
ever, brought  on  its  perpetrators  a  sig- 
nal revenge.  The  Saracens,  exaspe- 
rated at  such  conduct,  stormed  the 
place  with  a  considerable  force ;  sacked 
it,  as  might  be  expected,  without  mer- 
cy ;  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Its 
convenient  situation,  however,  favour- 
ed its  revival,  notwithstanding  the 
ruinous  policy  of  its  masters  ;  and  it 
.at  present  enjoys  a  tolerable  trade, 
chiefly  in  coni  and  cotton,  the  growth 
of  the  fertile  plain  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Amongst  the  antiquities  of  Acre  Di*. 
Clarke  describes  the  remains  of  a  very 
considerable  edifice,  exhibiting  a  con- 
spicuous appearance  among  the  build- 
ings on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
"  In  this  structure  the  style  of  the 
architecture  is  of  the  kind  we  call 
Gothic.  Perhaps  it  has  on  that  ac- 
count borne  among  our  coinitrymen 
the  appellation  of  '  King  Richard's 
Palace,'  although,  in  the  period  to 
which  the  tradition  refers,  the  English 
were  hardly  capable  of  erecting  pa- 
laces, or  any  other  buildings  of  equal 
magnificence.  Two  lofty  arches,  and 
part  of  the  cornice,  are  all  that  now 
remain  to  attest  the  former  greatness 
of  the  superstructure.  The  cornice, 
ornamented  with  enormous  stone 
busts,  exhibiting  a  series  of  hideous 
distorted  countenances,  whose  features 
are  in  no  instances  alike,  may  either 
have  served  as  allusions  to  the  deca- 
pitation of  St.  John,  or  were  intended 
for  a  representation  of  the  heads  of 
Saracens  suspended  as  trophies  upon 
the  walls."  Maundrell  and  Pococke 
consider  this  building  to  have  been 
the  chiu-ch  of  St.  Andrew  ;  but  Dr. 
Clarke  thinks  it  was  that  of  St.  John, 
erected  by  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem, 
whence  the  city  changed  its  name  of 
Ptolemais  for  that  of  St.  John  d'Acre. 
He  also  considers  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  in  some  degree  the  ori- 
ginal of  our  ornamented  Gothic,  be- 
fore its  translation  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Italy,  France,  and  England. 
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The  same  author  describes,  in  the 
person  of  the  wife  of  the  Imperial 
Consul  at  Acre,  a  very  beautiful  wo- 
man, a  female  custom  mentioned  in 
.Scripture.  "  Her  eyelashes,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  the  other  women,  were 
tinged  with  a  black  powder,  made  of 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  hav- 
ing by  no  means  a  cleanly  appear- 
ance, although  considered  as  essential 
an  addition  to  the  decorations  of  a 
woman  of  rank  in  Syria,  as  her  ear- 
rings, or  the  golden  cinctures  of  her 
ancles.  Dark  streaks  were  also  pen- 
cilled, from  the  corners  of  her  eyes, 
along  the  temples.  This  curious  prac- 
tice instantly  brought  to  oiu*  recollec- 
tion certain  passages  of  Scripture, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  a  custom 
among  Oriental  women  of  ^ puttimy 
the  n/c.i  ill  painliiuj;^  and  which  our 
English  translators  of  the  JUble,  un- 
able to  reconcile  with  their  notions  of 
a  female  toilet,  have  rendered  '  paint- 
iiuf  the  face.'  '  And  when  Jehu  was 
come  to  Jezreel,  Jezebel  heard  of  it, 
and  she  painted  her  face,  and  tired 
her  head.' — 2  Kings  ix.  30." 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  Acre 
in  18  U5,  says,  "  Of  the  Cauaanitish 
Accho  it  would  he  thought  idle  per- 
haps to  seek  for  remains ;  yet  some 
presented  themselves  to  my  observa- 
tion so  peculiar  in  form  and  materials, 
and  of  such  high  antiquity,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  their 
being  the  fragments  of  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  earliest  ages.  On  the 
south-east  front  of  the  newly  erected 
outer  walls  of  the  city,  in  sinking  the 
ditch  below  them  to  the  depth  of  20 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  present 
soil,  the  foundations  of  buildings  were 
exposed  to  view,  apparently  of  private 
dwellings  of  the  humldcst  order,  as 
they  were  not  more  than  Irom  10  to 
12  feet  square,  with  small  door-ways, 
and  passages  leading  from  one  to  the 
other.  As  we  obtained  admittance 
into  the  ditch,  lor  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining these  remains  more  closely, 
we  found  the  materials,  of  which  they 
were  originally  constructed,  to  be  a 
highly  burnt  l)rick,  with  a  mixture  of 
cement  and  sand,  as  well  as  small  por- 
tions of  stone  in  some  parts ;  the 
whole  so  firmly  bound  together  by 
age,  and  the  strongly  adhesive  power 
of  the  cement  used,  as  to  form  one 
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solid  mass.  As  the  walls  were  of  some 
thickness,  though  the  apartments  they 
enclosed  were  small,  they  olfercd  an 
excellent  material  for  building,  and 
portions  of  it  had  been  used  in  the 
Ibundations  of  the  outer  walls  of  the 
fort;  in  the  same  w;iy  as  fragments 
of  the  old  Greek  city  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  the  fortiiica- 
tions  before  the  modern  Alexandria. 

"  Of  the  splendour  of  Ptolemais, 
no  perfect  monument  remains :  but 
throughout  the  town  are  seen  shafts 
of  red  and  grey  granite,  and  marble 
pillars;  some  used  as  thresholds  to 
large  doorways,  others  lying  neglected 
on  the  ground,  and  others  again  used 
as  supporters  of  the  interior  galleries 
of  okellas  or  public  inns.  Ibrming 
piazzas  around  the  central  courts  be- 
low. Of  these,  altogether,  we  counted 
near  200  in  dilVerent  parts  of  the 
town ;  and,  besides  several  slabs  of 
fine  marble,  perhaps  once  used  in  the 
pavements  of  some  hall  or  palace,  now 
collected  near  a  magazine  at  the  nortli 
end  of  the  town,  we  observed  a  fine 
C'orinthian  capital,  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, lying  at  the  door  of  a  new 
mosque  on  the  west;  and  the  frag- 
ment of  another  of  the  composite 
order,  the  diameter  of  which  was  up- 
wards of  five  feet. 

"  The  Saracenic  remains  are  only  to 
be  partially  traced  in  the  inner  walls  of 
the  town ;  which  have  themselves 
been  so  often  broken  down  and  re- 
paired, as  to  leave  little  visible  of  the 
original  work;  and  all  the  mosques, 
fountains,  bazaars,  and  other  public 
buildings,  are  in  a  style  rather  Turk- 
ish than  Arabic,  excepting  only  an 
old,  but  regular  and  well-built  khan 
or  caravanserai,  which  might  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  Saracen  age. 

"  The  Christian  ruins  are  altoge- 
ther gone,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  stood.  The 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew ;  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Almsgiver,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  order  of  Knights 
Hospitallers,  with  the  convent  of  that 
order,  and  the  magnificent  palace  of 
its  grand  master;  lus  well  as  the  church 
belonging  to  a  nmniery,  distinguished 
by  the  chastity  of  its  a])bcss  during 
the  siege  and  storm  of  the  city  in 
12i»l  ;  and  other  churches,  palaces, 
monasteries,  forts,  &c.,  all  recapitu- 
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lated  by  Maundrell,  in  his  account  of 
this  place;  are  now  no  more  to  be 
seen.  Even  the  three  Gothic  arches, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  called 
by  the  English  sailors  '  King  Richard's 
Palace,'  have  been  razed  to  the  ground: 
so  that  the  very  sites  of  all  these  monu- 
ments of  early  days  will  soon  become 
matters  of  uncertainty  and  disijute." 
The  total  destruction  of  these  remains 
is  attributed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to 
Djezzar;  who  made  use  of  them  in 
improving  the  fortifications  of  the  pre- 
sent town. 

Acre  has  been  rendered  famous  in 
our  own  times  by  the  successful  re- 
sistance made  by  our  countryman  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  aided  by  the  celebrated 
Djezzar  Pasha,  to  the  designs  of  the 
French  under  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
Since  this  period,  the  fortifications 
have    been    considerably    increased ; 


and  although  to  the  eye  of  an  engi- 
neer they  may  still  be  very  defective, 
Acre  may  be  considered  as  the  strong- 
est place  in  Palestine. 

Mr.  Connor  says,  on  the  authority 
of  the  English  Consul,  that  there  are 
about  10,000  inhabitants  in  Acre ;  of 
whom  3000  are  Turks,  and  the  re- 
mainder Christians,  chiefly  Catholics. 

Here  St.  Paul  touched,  and  spent 
one  day  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
from  his  journeyings  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor. — Acts  xxi.  7. 

PUTEOLI— so  called  from  its  baths 
of  hot  water — a  city  of  Campania,  in 
Italy;  now  called  Pozzuoli,  in  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  call- 
ed Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  about  8  miles 
from  Naples.  St.  Paul  staid  a  week 
with  the  Christians  of  this  place,  in 
his  journey  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome. — • 
Acts  xxviii.  13. 
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IiAAMA.H,  a  country  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ara- 
bia, bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
where  a  city  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  call- 
ed Rhegma,  the  very  same  word  used 
in  the  Sej^tuagint  for  Raamah.  Raa- 
mah  derives  its  name  from  the  son  of 
Cush,  whose  first  settlements,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  rest  of  his  family,  were 
in  this  part  of  Arabia. 

RABBAH,  orRABBATH-AMMON, 
or  Great  Ammon,  or  Rabbah  of  the 
Children  of  Ammon, — The  capital  city 
of  the  Ammonites.  To  this  place  the 
great  iron  bedstead  of  Og,  the  giant 
king  of  Bashan,  was  removed.  (Deut. 
iii.  11.)  Here,  also,  dui'ing  the  siege  of 
the  place  by  Joab,  the  brave  and  un- 
suspecting Uriah  was  slain  by  the 
treacherous  contrivance  of  David,  that 
he  might  possess  his  wife  Bathsheba : 
after  which,  David  went  in  person  and 
took  it  (2  Sam.  xi.  &  xii.) ;  when  it  was 
included  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  After 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  re- 
mained to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  until 
the  territories  belonging  to  that  king- 
dom on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  were 
ravaged  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  the 
inhabitants  removed  into  Media;  when 
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the  Ammonites,  taking  advantage  of 
the  vacant  state  of  the  country,  reco- 
vered their  capital.  But  for  their  cru- 
elties, and  their  triumph  over  the 
Israelites,  heavy  judgments  were  de- 
nounced against  them  and  their  city 
by  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Amos;  which  were  fulfilled  by 
the  Assyrians,  or  Chaldfeans,  or  both. 
(Jer.  xlix.  2, 3 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  20  &  xxv.  5 ; 
Amos  i.  14.)  Subsequently,  we  find 
this  place  restored  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  called  by 
him  Philadelphia. 

Rabbah  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  two  parts:  the  city  itself;  and  the 
city  of  waters,  or  royal  city,  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Aroer,  was  probably  a 
detached  portion  of  the  city  insulated 
by  the  stream  on  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. This  "  city  of  waters"  was 
taken  by  Joab ;  but  against  the  city 
itself,  he  was  obliged  to  require  the 
assistance  of  David,  with  reinforce- 
ments.— 2  Sam.  xii. 

Rabbah  is  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Amman ;  and  lies  along  the 
banks  of  a  stream  called  Moiet  Am- 
man, about  19  miles  south-east  of 
Szalt.     The  ruins  which  remain,  are 
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those  of  a  church ;  temples ;  a  high- 
arched  briclt^e  over  the  river,  the 
banks  of  which,  as  well  as  its  bed,  are 
paved ;  one  of  the  largest  theatres 
found  in  Syria,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
colonnade,  consisting  originally,  as 
estimated  by  Burckhardt,  of  60  co- 
lumns, of  which  8  only  remain,  about 
lo  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  ent<i- 
blature ;  the  workmanship  of  which  is 
represented  to  be  of  the  best  Roman 
times.  Besides  these,  tliere  is  an 
ancient  castle,  llie  other  buildings 
ai"e  of  different  ages. 

RABBAH,  or  R ABBATH-MOAB,  or 
Rabbah  of  the  Children  of  Moab ;  like- 
wise  called  Ar,  and  Kirheres,  or  the 
city  with  brick  walls ;  also,  Kirharesh, 
and  Kirhasereth ;  the  capital  city  of 
the  IMoabites,  situated  about  25  miles 
south  of  the  Anion,  or  Modjeb,  as  it 
is  now  called;  where  Burckhardt 
found  a  place  called  Rabba,  w  ith  i-uins 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  It 
was  called  Areopolis  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  was  destroyed,  as  Jerom  relates, 
by  an  earthquake,  when  he  was  a 
young  man. 
-"^j^  RAGK8,  a  city  of  Media,  mentiou- 
""^  ed  in  the  book  of  Tobit ;  thought  to 
be  the  same  with  Ragau,  and  to  have 
been  built  by  Reu,  the  son  of  Peleg. 

This  city,  which  has  borne  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  names  of  Rages  or 
Rhages,  Europa,  Arsacia,  and  Rhey,  is 
a  very  ancient  one :  it  was  the  capital 
of  a  province ;  and  was  sometimes 
honoured  as  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  empire.  It  is  situated, 
according  to  .Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elborz, 
about  5  miles  south-east  of  Teheran ; 
or  rather,  its  ruins  are  to  be  found  in 
tliat  situation,  no  part  of  the  city  re- 
maining entire.  They  extend  from 
the  moiuitains  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, over  a  wide  surface,  which  is 
marked  by  hollows,  mounds,  moul- 
dering towers,  tombs,  and  wells :  the 
materials  of  all  being  bui'nt  and  sun  - 
dried  bricks;  which  in  this  climate 
resist  the  consuming  operations  of 
time,  llie  origin  of  the  city  is  ascribed 
by  the  Persians  to  Houshong,  tlie 
grandson  of  Kaiomurs,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Noah,  or  one  of 
his  immediate  descendants ;  from 
which,  whatever  degree  of  credit  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  Persian  annals,  it 
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may  be  deduced  that  the  foundation 
of  the  city  is  to  be  placed  in  a  very 
early  age  after  the  Flood.  In  the  time 
of  Tobit,  which  was  al)out  700  years 
before  the  commencement  of  theChris- 
tian  ajra,  it  appe;irs  to  have  been  a  city 
of  note,  and  was  included  in  the  As- 
syrian empire.  It  survived,  with  the 
various  fortunes  of  Eastern  cities,  the 
revolutions  which  have  successively 
devastated  this  part  of  the  world,  un- 
til, in  the  13th  century,  it  was  sacked 
by  the  successors  of  Zingis  Khan; 
alter  which,  it  fell  into  total  and  final 
decay:  a  fate  which  was  accelerated 
and  confirmed  by  the  erection  of  the 
new  city  of  Teheran  in  its  vicinity. 
SirR.  K.  Porter  has  given  a  detailed 
and  interesting  description  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  ancient  city;  by  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  extent  and  strength.  Rages  is, 
indeed,  one  of  those  cities  which  unite 
in  themselves, and ha^e  felt  the  efifects 
of,  all  the  gi'eat  revolutions  of  the 
world;  having  maintained  its  exist- 
ence, sometimes  reduced  nearly  to 
ruins  by  the  ravages  of  conquerors, 
and  again  restored  to  prosperity,  for 
3000  years,  under  the  successive  em- 
pires of  the  Assyrians,  the  Modes,  the 
Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Par- 
thians,  and  again  of  the  Persians. 

RAMAH,  or  RAMA.  See  Arima- 
THEA.    3 t-i  AlV.  'iC~  "i-y 

RAMESES,  or  RAAMSES,  a  city 
supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Egj'pt,  called  the  land 
of  Goshen,  which  was  also  hence 
termed  the  land  of  Rameses.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Israel- 
ites as  a  treasure-city,  as  it  is  trans- 
lated in  our  Bibles :  probably  a  store- 
city,  or,  as  others  interpret  it,  a  fortress. 
I  ts  position  may  be  fixed  about  6  or  8 
miles  above  the  modem  Cairo,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  Babylon  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  ancient  Letopolis ;  as  Jose- 
phus  says,  that  the  children  of  Israel, 
after  quitting  this  place,  in  their  first 
march  to  Succoth,  passed  by  the  lat- 
ter city. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD,  orRamoth,or 
Ramoth-Mizpeh,  a  city  in  the  laud  of 
Gilead,  not  far  from  the  Jabbok,  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  (Jad,  and 
one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  In  tlie 
reigns  of  Ahal),  king  of  Israel,  and 
Jelioshaphat,  king  of  Judali,  the  Sy- 
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rians  having  held  possession  of  this 
place  for  three  years,  as  the  only  re- 
maining fruits  of  their  invasion  of 
Israel,  the  two  kings,  encouraged  by 
the  countenance  of  their  false  pro- 
phets, hut  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Micaiah,  united  their  forces,  and  ad- 
vanced to  recover  it:  an  expedition 
which  ended  only  in  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  army,  and  the  death  of 
Ahab.  (1  Kings  xxii.;  2  Chron.  xviii.) 
About  14  years  after  this,  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Joram,  king  of 
Israel,  again  united  against  it;  when, 
although  Joram  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  carried  back  to  Jezreel,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  history  of  Jehu,  which 
immediately  follows,  that  the  attack 
was  successful,  and  the  place  recover- 
ed ;  as  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  Israelites,  and  Jehu  was  there 
anointed  king  of  Israel. — 2  Kings  viii. 
and  ix. ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5, 6. 

The  site  of  this  city  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Buckingham  to  be  found  at  a 
place  now  called  Ramza,  on  the  north 
of  the  Jabbok.     But  if  the  position 

assigned  to  it  by  St.  Jerom  be  correct, 

namely,  I  (5  miles  west  of  Philadelphia 

f^^.W*-  or  Rabbath-Ammon,  it  must  have  been 

^    ^,     sitviated  on  the  south  of  that  river. 

'^^  RECHABITE8,  a  tribe  of  Kenites 
or  Midianites,  descended  from  Jona- 
dab,  the  son  of  Rechab ;  from  whom 
they  derived  their  name.  Jonadab 
appears  to  have  been  zealous  for  the 
pure  worship  of  God,  and  joined  Jehu 
in  destroying  the  idolatrous  house  of 
Ahab.  He  enacted  to  his  posterity,  as 
their  rule  of  life,  that  they  should 
drink  no  wine ;  that  they  should  pos  - 
sess  neither  land  nor  houses;  and 
that  they  should  live  in  tents.  In  obe- 
dience to  these  injunctions,  which 
were  given  with  a  political  rather  than 
a  religious  view,  the  Rechabites  wan- 
dered unmolested,  with  their  encamp- 
ments, a  distinct  but  peaceable  and 
harmless  people,  over  Judsea,  and 
probably  the  neighbouring  countries. 
When  Judsea  was  first  invaded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  they  fled  to  Jerusa- 
lem for  safety;  where  it  pleased  God 
to  make  them  an  example  oi'  firmness 
and  obedience  to  the  fickle  and  rebel- 
lious Jews. — Jer.  xxxv. 

RED  SEA.— The  situation  of  this 
sea  or  gulf  is  well  known,  lying  be- 
tween Arabia  on  the  cast,  and  Egypt, 
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Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  west.  It 
is  1400  miles  in  length  from  Suez  to 
the  Straits,  and  on  average  about  150 
in  breadth.  Throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament this  sea  is  always  called  Yam 
Suph,  or  the  weedy  sea,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  sea-weed  found  in  it.  Mr. 
Bruce,  however,  after  traversing  its 
whole  extent,  declares  that  he  never 
saw  a  weed  of  any  sort  in  it,  and  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  from  the 
large  trees  or  plants  of  white  coral, 
spread  every  where  over  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants 
on  land,  that  it  has  derived  its  name. 
Dr.  Harris  conjectures  that  this  name 
has  no  reference  to  either  weeds  or 
coral,  but  that  it  means  the.  extreme  or 
houndari/  sea.  But  amongst  western 
writers  it  is  always  termed  the  Red 
Sea,  or  Erythrean  Sea.  Many  opi- 
nions have  been  given  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  name,  as  derived  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity, 
or  of  the  water  itself.  Some  of  the 
mountains  which  stretch  along  its 
coast  on  the  western  side  have  a  sin- 
gularly red  appearance,  looking,  as 
Bruce  expresses  it,  as  if  they  were 
sprinkled  with  Havannah  or  Brazil 
snuff,  or  brick-dust ;  whence  a  notion 
is  derived,  that  these  mountains,  pre- 
senting their  conspicuous  sides  to  the 
early  navigators  of  the  sea,  induced 
them  to  give  it  its  name  from  their 
predominant  colour.  Mr.  Salt  says, 
that  "  at  1  o'clock  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  sea  for  a  considerable  ex- 
tent round  the  ship  became  so  ex- 
tremely red,  that  it  occasioned  us,  on 
being  observed,  considerable  alarm ; 
but,  on  sounding,  our  fears  immedi- 
ately subsided,  as  we  found  upwards 
of  20  fathoms.  As  we  Avere  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  very  sin- 
gular appearance,  a  bucket  was  let 
down  into  the  water,  by  which  we  ob- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
substance  floating  on  the  surface.  It 
proved  to  be  of  a  jelly-like  consistence, 
composed  of  a  numberless  multitude  of 
very  small  moUusca,  each  of  which 
having  a  small  red  spot  in  the  centre, 
formed,  when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body 
of  colour  nearly  allied  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  red  lead  with 
water:"  aff"ording  another  conjecture 
of  the  origin  of  the  tenn  Red  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sea. 
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r?ut  the  most  propable  derivation 
of  the  name  is  from  Edom,  to  whom 
the  adjoinino;  territory  on  the  side  of 
Juda-a  belonged.  Amonjj;st  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  the  sea 
was  always  called  Yam  Edom,  or  the 
sea  of  Edom.  But  the  Greeks,  mis- 
taking the  word  Edom  for  an  appella- 
tive instead  of  a  jiroper  name,  render- 
ed it  in  their  own  language,  according 
to  their  invariable  custom  in  similar 
cases,  Epvdpa  @a\aa<Ta,  or  the  Red  Sea, 
Edom  in  the  Hebrew  signifying  red. 
This  name,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  as  at  the  present 
day,  but  included  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  Ocean  without  the 
Straits,  in  both  which  seas  the  Edom- 
ites  were  perhaps  the  first  navigators. 

That  part  of  the  western  or  Heroo- 
politan  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  where 
the  Israelites  passed,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  near  Kolsum,  the  sea  itself 
in  this  part  being  still  called  Bahar- 
al-Kolsum,  or  the  Sea  of  Destruction, 
which  is  said  by  Bruce  to  be  about  3 
leagues  over,  with  14  fathom  of  water 
in  the  channel,  and  nine  at  the  sides. 
This  point  is  fixed  by  its  answering 
to  the  opening  or  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains called  Pihahiroth  by  the  Hebrews, 
just  opposite  to  which  is  a  bay,  the 
north  cape  of  which  is  called  Ras 
Musa  or  the  Cape  of  Moses. 

Diodorus  says,  that  a  tradition  was 
current  in  his  time  in  the  parts  ad- 
joining that  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  that 
an  extraordinary  ebb  dried  up  the  sea, 
so  that  its  bottom  was  seen,  and  that 
a  sudden  Hood  restored  the  waters  to 
their  former  level.  See  JouuNEYiN(is 
OF  THE  Israelites. 

RE  HOB,  or  BETH-REHOB,  a  city 
and  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  its  most 
south-western  part,  adjoining  the 
kingdoms  of  Geshur  and  Mmichah  on 
the  north,  and  the  land  of  Canaan  on 
the  south.  In  Numb.  xiii.  21,  it  is 
said,  that  the  spies  "  went  up  and 
searched  the  land,  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come 
to  Ilamath."  In  Judg.  xviii.  2S,  it  is 
said,  that  Laisli  or  Dan  "  was  in  the 
valley  that  lieth  by  Beth-rehob."  In 
Josh.  xix.  2!^,  Rehob  is  mentioned  as 
a  city  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher ; 
out  of  which,  however,  that  tribe  did 
not  expel  its  Syrian  inhabitants.  I'"rom 
all  this,  it  is  not  dillicult  to  determine 
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the  position  of  Rehol)  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  Holy  Eand,  within  mount 
Hermon,  near  the  pass  leading  thro' 
that  mountain  to  Hamath  beyond, 
and  not  far  from  Dan.  Although 
Rehob,  whose  inhabitants  in  Scrip- 
ture are  called  the  Syrians  of  Rehob 
and  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.),  is  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  some  way  tributary 
to  its  more  powerful  neigh])our,  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah,  and  afterwards  of 
Damascus,  when  that  took  place  of 
the  former. 

REHOBOTH,  one  of  the  early  cities 
of  Assyria,  built,  as  it  is  said  in  (ien.  x. 
11,  12,  together  with  Nineveh,  Calah, 
and  Resen,  by  Ashiu-.  It  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Oroba 
of  Pliny,  and  by  others  the  Birtha  of 
Ptolemy,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  river 
Lycus.  There  was  also  a  city  of  this 
name  in  Edom  or  Iduma-a,  where 
Saul,  a  king  of  that  country,  was  born. 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  37.)    See  Assyria. 

REPHAIM,  a  gigantic  people,  who, 
together  with  others  of  the  same  race — 
the  Emims,  Zuzims,  and  ZamzAim- 
niims — inhabited  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  after- 
wards possessed  by  the  Amorites  and 
Moabites.  The  country  of  the  Repha- 
im  appears  particularly  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  of  Bashan.  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  last  of  some  of  these  giants  (Deut. 
iii.  11);  and  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  is  said  to  have  smitten  the  Re- 
phaira  in  Ashtaroth  Kamaim,  which 
was  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
Erom  the  history  of  Og,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Rephaim  had  not  been  ex- 
pelled their  ancient  country,  as  the 
Emims,  \-c.  had  been,  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Israelites,  by  whom  they 
were  routed  and  destroyed. 

REPHAIM,  Valley  6f,  or  Valley  of 
Giants,  a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  on 
the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judali  and 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  «  ^S:  xviii.  !(!).  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  gigantic 
race  of  Rephaim,  by  some  of  whom, 
detached  from  their  chief  settlement 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  was  at  one 
time  inhabited.  This  valley  was  often 
the  field  of  battle  between  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  22 
<S:  xxiii.  13 ;  1  Chrou.  xi.  15  Sc  xiv.  9). 
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It  is  celebrated  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xvii.  5) 
for  its  harvests ;  but,  like  all  the  coun- 
try about  Jerusalem,  it  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  as  being  now 
stony,  and  scantily  furnished  with 
patches  of  light  red  soil. 

REPHIDIM,  a  place  adjoining 
Mount  Horeb,  where  the  Israelites 
encamped ;  but  there  being  no  water 
there,  they  murmured,  and  Moses,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  God  in  prayer, 
was  ordered  to  smite  the  rock  in  Ho- 
reb with  his  rod,  upon  which  abun- 
dance of  water  issued  forth  for  the 
supply  of  the  people.  It  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Israelites  first  came  in 
contact  with  their  implacable  enemies, 
the  Amalekites,  who  came  down  thus 
far  to  lie  in  wait  for  them,  the  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  country  about  Ho- 
reb affording  them  a  convenient  op- 
portunity for  so  doing.  They  were, 
however,  defeated  by  Joshua,  and  ut- 
ter destruction  was  denounced  against 
them  for  their  treachery.     Exod.  xvii. 

See   JOURNEYINGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES, 

and  Sinai. 

RE  SEN,  a  city  of  Assyria,  built,  as  it 
is  said,  by  Ashur,  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  (Gen.x.I2).  This  city  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  after- 
wards denominated  Larissa,  and  de- 
scribed by  Xeuophon  as  a  great  and 
strong  place,  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
with  walls  100  feet  high  and  25  broad, 
which  agrees  with  the  description  of 
Moses  that  it  was  "  a  great  city." 

REZEPH,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  2  Kings  xix.  12,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  called  Rezipha 
by  Ptolemy. 

RHEGIUM,  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
Italy,  at  its  southern  extremity,  op- 
posite Messina  in  Sicily.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  built  by  a  colony 
from  Chalcis,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Cffisar,  after  his  defeat  by 
Pompey.  St.  Paul  spent  one  day 
here  on  his  way  to  Rome  as  a  prison- 
er (Actsxxviii.  13),  during  which  he 
did  nothing  which  St.  Luke  thought 
worthy  of  mention  ;  but  the  fabulous 
writers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  no 
doubt  on  better  authority,  assert,  that, 
on  that  day,  he  converted  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  strangers  that  were 
there,  by  burning  a  large  stone  pillar 
with  a  little  candle,  preached  to  the 
lislies  of  the  sea,  and  commanded  the 
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grasshoppers,  which  disturbed  his 
preaching  with  their  noise,  to  be  si- 
lent, from  which  time  they  left  the 
country ! 

Rhegium  is  still  a  tolerable  place, 
called  Reggio,  and  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

RHODES,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  8  miles  south  of 
Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  and  120  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Rhodanim  or  Dodanim,  by  whom  it  is 
said  to  have  been  first  peopled,  and 
by  others  from  the  abundance  of  roses 
which  grew  upon  it.  This  island  was 
anciently  celebrated  for  the  fineness 
of  its  climate  and  of  its  wines,  but 
chiefly  for  the  Colossus,  a  brazen  sta- 
tue, 70  cubits  high,  which  stood  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  admitted  the  largest 
ships  to  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was 
computed  to  contain  720,000  pounds 
weight  of  brass  ;  and  after  standing 
60  years,  was  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  :  in  which  fallen  state  it  re- 
mained above  800  years,  when  Mauvias, 
the  sixth  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  sold 
it  to  a  Jew,  who  broke  it  up,  and  loaded 
900  camels  with  the  metal. 

Rhodes,  after  being  governed  by  its 
own  kings,  who  were  sometimes  sufii- 
ciently  powerful  to  hold  in  subjection 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Romans;  then  to 
the  Saracens ;  after  which  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Greeks,  who  held  posses- 
sion of  it  about  (lOO  years ;  when  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Sel- 
jukiau  Turks;  from  whom  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  kept  possession  of  it 
till  the  year  1552  ;  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  after  a  year's 
siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the  loss 
of  90,000  men ;  the  Knights  retiring 
to  Malta.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
this  barbarous  people  ;  but  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Greeks ;  who  are  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  an  archbishop 
residing  in  the  city  of  Rhodes,  who 
has  also  under  his  jurisdiction,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Connor,  the  following 
islands :  Leros,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  about  600  Greeks;  Calymne, 
imder  the  bishop  of  Leros,  3000; 
Nisera,  1200;  Delos  (not  the  cele- 
brated island  of  the  same  name),  1000 ; 
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Syrne,  3200;  and  Karke,  600.  The 
Greek  population  of  Rhodes  amounts 
to  about  18,000.  The  number  of  Jews 
is  about  1000. 

Mr.  Connor  relates,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prophecy  of  a  Santon 
(holy  man),  that  the  city  of  Rhodes 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  Christians  on  a 
Friday,  no  Christian  is  permitted  to 
have  a  house  within  the  walls.  This 
is  allowed  to  Turks  and  Jews  only. 
The  Greeks  have  shops  in  the  town ; 
but  at  sun-set  they  are  obliged  to 
pass  the  gates,  and  go  to  their  houses 
in  the  sul)urbs ;  where  they  and  the 
Franks  reside.  On  Fridays,  howe\'er, 
during  prayers  in  the  mosque,  both 
Greeks  and  Franks  are  compelled  to 
lea\'e  the  town,  and  the  gates  are  shut. 

The  city  of  Rhodes,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  was  one  of  the  principal 
universities  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
Marseilles,  Tarsus,  Athens,  and  Alex- 
andria, being  the  others.  St.  Paul 
visited  this  city  in  his  way  from  Mace- 
donia to  Syria. — Acts  xxi.  1 . 

RIBLyVH,  a  city  in  that  part  of  Sy- 
ria called  the  land  of  Hamath.  Here 
Pharaoh -Necho,  on  his  return  from 
his  expedition  to  Carchemish,  on  the 
Euphrates,  ordered  Jehoahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  to  meet  him ;  and  having  "  put 
him  in  bands,"  deprived  him  of  his 
crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother 
Eliakim,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  and  taking  Jehoahaz  with  him 
to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  33,  34.)  Here,  also,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar remained,  while  his  army  be- 
sieged Jerusalem;  and  here  he  put 
out  Zedekiah's  eyes,  and  murdered 
his  children. — 2  Kings  xxv.  6, 7. 

ROME.— The  civil  history  of  this 
great  city,  as  already  observed  of  that 
of  Greece  and  Athens,  is  too  wide, 
and  too  well  known,  to  enter  into  in 
the  present  work :  but  its  ecclesiastical 
history  is  pregnant  with  important 
materials ;  and  properly  belongs  to 
its  design.  But  even  of  this,  an  out- 
line only  can  be  given,  with  a  careful 
attention  to  a  selection  of  the  most 
interesting  particulars. 

Rome  lirst  becomes  mterestiny  to 
the  Christian  reader  at  the  period  of 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  when  she 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and 
her  empire  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates, on  the  cast,  to  Spain  and 
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Britain,  on  the  west.  Jesus  Christ 
was  himself  born  a  subject  of  this 
mighty  empire ;  Judsa  being  includ- 
ed within  its  precincts.  That  country, 
it  is  true,  was  locally  governed  by 
Herod,  with  the  title  of  king ;  but  his 
kingly  authority  was  more  nominal 
than  real :  he,  in  fact,  only  ruled  in 
Judani  as  the  vassal  and  sutTragan  of 
the  Roman  Emperor.  Accordingly, 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  his 
mother  and  her  reputed  husband  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  general  census,  or  capi- 
tation tax,  which  was  then  instituted 
througliout  the  Roman  empire ;  which 
event,  in  the  providence  of  God,  led 
to  the  nativity  at  Bethlehem,  which 
would  otherwise  naturally  have  hap- 
pened at  Nazareth.  At  this  time, 
Augustus  Cajsar  was  the  Roman  em- 
peror ;  and  under  his  successor,  Tibe- 
rius, our  Saviour  was  crucilied ;  the 
regal  title  being  abolished  in  Judaja, 
and  that  country,  now  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  simple  province,  governed 
by  a  Roman  procurator  ;  which  office 
was  then  filled  by  Pontius  Pilate. 

Christianity  was  early  established 
at  Rome ;  and,  for  the  "first  30  years 
after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  its  fol- 
lowers, probably  from  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  numbers,  their 
poverty,  and  the  contempt  in  which 
they  were  held,  remained  unmolested 
even  by  the  cruel  Nero.  But  in  the 
year  <)4,  the  tenth  of  his  reign,  this 
monster  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  general  conflagration  sustained 
by  the  city ;  to  remo^•e  the  odium  of 
w'hich,  he  charged  the  crime  on  the 
helpless  and  unoflending  Christians. 
By  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  had  spread  suffici- 
ently far  to  alarm  the  Pagan  govern- 
ment; which  could  have  devised  no 
better  method  of  exterminating  its 
professors,  than  by  raising  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  citizens  against  them, 
as  the  authors  of  their  sufterings. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Christians 
were  legally  persecuted  by  the  Rom- 
ans ;  and  the  first  of  those  bloody  per- 
secutions began,  which  the  Roman 
emperors,  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, waged  against  the  Church.  Of 
these,  this  of  Nero,  if  not  the  most 
extensive,  was  marked  by  the  most 
studied  and  aggravated  forms  of  in- 
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suit  and  cruelty  towards  the  suffering 
Christians.  Ihey  were  delivered  to 
wild  beasts;  they  were  covered  with 
the  skins  of  these  animals,  and  torn 
by  dogs ;  they  were  crucified,  and 
burnt ;  and,  covered  with  pitch  or 
wax,  were  set  on  lire  for  lights  in  the 
night-time.  All  this  was  exhibited  as 
a  spectacle  in  the  gardens  of  Nero. 
But,  after  four  years  of  these  horrors, 
the  tyrant  was  called  to  his  account. 

It  was  during  this  persecution,  on 
the  '21)th  of  June,  in  the  year  66,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  suffered; 
and  about  the  same  time,  as  is  sup- 
posed, his  fellow-labourer,  Peter,  also. 
A  cup-bearer,  and  a  concubine  of  the 
Emperor,  having  been  converted,  as 
Chrysostom  relates,  by  the  former, 
this  circumstance  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death. 

From  the  death  of  Nero,  in  the  year 
68,  to  the  succession  of  Domitian,  in 
the  year  81,  the  Church  enjoyed  a 
state  of  repose.  At  first,  this  emperor, 
having  interrogated  some  Christians 
as  to  their  iaith,  appeared  to  hold 
them  in  too  much  contempt  to  think 
them  worth  persecuting:  but,  as  he 
increased  in  cruelty  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  he  renewed  all  the  hor- 
rors of  Nero,  and  set  on  foot  the 
second  general  persecution  of  the 
Church,  which  continued  till  his  death, 
in  the  year  96  ;  when  his  successor, 
Nerva,  published  a  general  pardon 
for  those  who  were  accused  of  im- 
piety, and  ordered  that  none  should 
be  accused  on  this  account.  But  this 
toleration  lasted  only  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor;  who,  after  a  short 
reign  of  16  months,  was  succeeded  by 
the  renowned  Trajan;  who,  though 
possessed  of  great  talents,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  generosity  and  clemen- 
cy, as  a  Pagan,  yet  did  he  entertain 
an  implacable  enmity  to  the  Chris- 
tians; and  did  not  cease  to  persecute 
them  throughout  the  empire,  during 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  20  years. 
There  is  extant  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  this  persecution,  be- 
tween this  Emperor  and  Pliny,  the 
governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  well 
known  in  classical  histon- ;  which,  as 
it  exhibits,  with  much  truth  and  can- 
dour, the  real  character  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  opinion  in  which  they 
were  held  by  a  Pagan  of  amiable 
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morals,  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  this 
history.  This  correspondence  took 
place  in  the  year  106  or  107. 
"  C.  Piinj/  to  Trajan,  Emperor,  health. 
"It  is  my  usual  custom.  Sir,  to  re- 
fer all  things,  of  which  I  harbour  any 
doubts,  to  you.  For  who  can  better 
direct  my  judgment  in  its  hesitation, 
or  instruct  my  understanding  in  its 
ignorance  ?  I  never  had  the  fortune 
to  be  present  at  any  examination  of 
Christians,  before  I  came  into  this 
province.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss, 
to  determine  what  is  the  usual  object 
either  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment, 
and  to  what  length  either  of  them  is 
to  be  carried.  It  has  also  been  with 
me  a  question  very  problematical, 
whether  any  distinction  shoiild  be 
made  between  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  tender  and  the  robust ;  whether 
any  room  should  be  given  for  repent- 
ance, or  the  guilt  of  Christianity  once 
incurred  is  not  to  be  expiated  by  the 
most  unequivocal  retractation ;  whe- 
ther the  name  itself,  abstracted  from 
any  flagitiousness  of  conduct,  or  the 
crimes  connected  with  the  name,  be 
the  object  of  pimishment.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  has  been  my  method, 
with  respect  to  those  who  were  brought 
before  me  as  Christians : — I  asked 
them  whether  they  were  Christians: 
if  they  pleaded  guilty,  I  interrogated 
them  twice  afresh,  with  a  menace  of 
capital  punishment.  In  case  of  ob- 
stinate perseverance,  I  ordered  them 
to  be  executed.  For  of  this  I  had 
no  doubt,  whatever  was  the  nature  of 
their  religion,  that  a  sullen  and  obsti- 
nate inflexibility  called  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  magistrate.  Some  were 
infected  with  the  same  madness,whom, 
on  account  of  their  privilege  of  citi- 
zenship, I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Home, 
to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal.  In  the 
course  of  this  business,  informations 
pouring  in,  as  is  usual  when  they  are 
encouraged,  more  cases  occurred.  An 
anonymous  libel  was  exhibited,  with 
a  catalogue  of  names  of  persons,  who 
yet  declared  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians then,  or  ever  had  been ;  and 
they  repeated  after  me  an  invocation 
of  the  gods  and  of  your  image,  which 
for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought  with  the  images  of  the  deities. 
They  performed  sacred  rites  with  \\  ine 
and  frankincense,  and  execratedChrist, 
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none  of  which  things,  I  am  told,  a  real 
Christian  can  ever  be  compelled  to  do. 
On  this  account  I  dismissed  them. 
Others,  named  by  an  informer,  first 
affirmed,  and  then  denied  the  charge 
of  Christianity  ;  declaring  that  they 
had  been  Christians,  bnt  had  ceased 
to  be  so  some  three  years  ago ;  others 
still  longer ;  some  even  20  years  ago. 
All  of  them  worshipped  your  image, 
and  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  also 
execrated  Christ.  And  this  was  the 
accoiuit  they  gave  of  the  nature  of  the 
religion  which  they  once  liad  profess- 
ed, whether  it  deserves  the  name  of 
crime  or  error;  namely,  that  they  were 
accustomed,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet 
before  daylight,  and  to  repeat  among 
themselves  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a 
god ;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  with  an  obligation  of  not  commit- 
ting any  wickedness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  abstaining  from  thefts,  rob- 
beries, and  adulteries;  also,  of  not 
violating  their  promise,  or  denying  a 
pledge  :  after  which  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  separate,  and  to  meet  again  at 
a  promiscuous  harmless  meal ;  from 
which  last  practice  they  however  de- 
sisted, after  the  publication  of  my 
edict ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  your  or- 
ders, I  forbad  any  societies  of  that 
sort.  On  which  account  I  judged  it 
the  more  necessary  to  inquire  by 
torture,  from  two  females,  who  were 
said  to  be  deaconesses,  what  is  the 
real  truth.  But  nothing  could  I  col- 
lect, except  a  depraved  and  excessive 
superstition.  Deferring,  therefore,  any 
farther  investigation,  1  determined  to 
consult  you.  I'or  the  number  of  cul- 
prits is  so  great,  as  to  call  for  serious 
consultiition.  Many  persons  are  in- 
formed against  of  every  age,  and  of 
both  sexes ;  and  more  still  will  he  in 
the  same  situation.  The  contagion  of 
the  superstition  has  spread  not  only 
through  cities,  but  even  villages  and 
the  country.  Not  that  I  think  it  im- 
possible to  check  and  correct  it.  The 
success  of  my  endeavours  hitherto  for- 
bids such  desponding  thoughts :  for 
the  temples,once  almost  desoiate,begin 
to  be  frequented ;  and  the  sacred  solem- 
nities, which  had  long  been  intermit- 
ted, are  now  attended  afresh ;  and  the 
sacrificial  victims  arc  now  sold  evei'y 
where,  which  once  could  scar<;e  find  a 
purchaser.  Whence  I  conclude,  that 
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many  might  be  reclaimed,  were  the 
hope  of  impunity,  on  repentance,  ab- 
solutely confirmed." 

"  Trajan  to  Plinj/. 

"  You  have  done  perfectly  right,  my 
dear  Pliny,  in  the  inquiry  which  you 
have  made  concerning  Christians.  For 
truly  no  one  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  which  will  apply  itself  to  all 
cases.  These  people  must  not  be  sought 
after.  If  they  are  brought  before  you 
and  convicted,  let  them  be  capitally 
punished ;  yet  with  this  restriction, 
that  if  any  renounce  Christianity,  and 
evidence  his  sincerity  by  supplicating 
our  gods,  however  suspected  he  may 
be  for  the  past,  he  shall  obtain  pardon 
for  the  future  on  his  repentance.  But 
anonymous  libels  in  no  case  ought  to 
be  attended  to :  for  the  precedent 
would  be  of  the  worst  sort ;  and  per- 
fectly incongruous  to  the  maxims  of 
my  government." 

Several  things,  as  we  proceed,  are 
worthy  of  note  in  these  letters.  In  the 
first  place,  we  find  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  persecutions  of  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian,  the  disciples  of  .St.  Peter  in 
Bithynia,  instead  of  falling  off,  had 
greatly  multiplied ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  very  rites  and  institutions  of  the 
Pagan  religion  were  threatened  with 
desertion  and  extinction.  Secondly, 
Amongst  these,  some  were  faithful 
unto  death ;  and  others,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  merely  formal  or  hesitat- 
ing, and  unable  to  stand  the  test  of 
persecution.  Thirdly,  We  find  the 
governor  of  Bithynia,  by  virtue  proba- 
bly of  edicts  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
taking  possession  of  his  pnniuce,  and 
contrary  to  everyprincijjle  of  j ustice  and 
decency,  both  encouraging  intbrma- 
tions,and  receiving  and  acting  on  those 
\\  hich  were  libellous  and  anonymous : 
a  plan  which  was  not  lost  on  posterity, 
havingbeen  copied,and  much  improved 
upon,  by  the  Neros  of  Christian  Rome, 
whose  ILil)/  Offnr  would  ha\e  sa^etl 
Pliny  a  great  deal  of  trou1)le.  Fourth- 
ly, We  have,  in  answer  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel,  an  unimpeachable  tes- 
timony to  the  moral  and  social  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  I'ifthly, 
There  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  letter 
of  Pliny,  tlie  sjicctaclc  of  ;i  sensible 
and  polished  man,  and  one  of  excel- 
lent moral  character,  persecuting  to 
death  a  people  whom  he  himself  ac- 
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knowledges  to  be  guilty  of  no  crimes, 
and  acting  as  high  priest  to  the  images 
of  numerous  absurd  gods,  and  even  of  a 
living  mortal — producing  them  for  the 
adoration  of  the  accused.  This  incon- 
sistency would  be  inexplicable,  did  we 
not  find  that,  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, the  same  hardness  of  heart,  and 
stupidity  of  intellect  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, have  invariably  attached  to  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  No  sooner  is  a 
graven  image  set  up,  than  its  altars 
are  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  hu- 
man victims,  sacrificed  to  the  idol,  or 
for  it ;  and  a  pi'oclamation  is  speedily 
issued,  that  "  Whoso  falleth  not  down 
and  worshippeth,  shall  the  same  hour 
be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning 
liery  fiu-nace."  Need  Scripture  be 
searched  for  proofs  of  this  remark? — it 
abounds  with  them.  Would  that  the 
history  of  more  modern  times,  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  afforded  none!  But  it 
matters  not  whether  the  idol  set  up  be 
the  golden  image  of  Dura,  the  Jupiter 
of  ancient,  or  the  Mary  of  modem 
Rome;  the  principle  and  the  effect 
are  alike  exemplified  in  all.  One 
other  observation  may  be  made,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike,  on  a  review  of 
these  events — the  similarity  in  the  case 
of  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  and  those 
of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  in  the  11th 
century.  The  character  given  of  the 
latter  by  Reinerius,  a  Papist,  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Pliny  of  the  former ;  yet  did  not  this 
save  them  from  a  persecution  more 
barbarous  and  exterminating.  Sixth- 
ly, We  see  in  the  letter  of  Trajan,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pliny,  a  man,  otherwise 
humane  and  refined,  surrendering  his 
judgment  and  his  humanity  to  the  blind 
dictates  of  bigotry,  and  of  a  false  poli- 
cy. His  good  sense,  indeed,  so  far  got 
the  better  of  both,  that  he  saw  at  once 
the  outrage  committed  against  every 
shew  of  justice  and  decency  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  interested 
and  anonymous  informations.  Had  a 
little  more  light  peeped  in  on  the 
mind  of  Trajan  at  this  juncture,  he 
would  not  have  been  content  with 
merely  abrogating  libellous  prosecu- 
tions. He  would  have  replied  to  the 
excellent  character  given  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Pliny,  "  Can  we  have  better 
citizens?  Let  them  alone."  But  this 
would  have  endangered  the  old  super- 
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stition:  the  temples,  it  was  feared, 
would  have  soon  been  deserted,  the 
victims  unsold,  the  priests  unpaid, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  Paganism 
prostrated  in  irretrievable  ruin.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  judicial 
blindness  which  ever  dims  the  under- 
standings of  the  adherents  of  an  ido- 
latrous worship,  prevented  both  Tra- 
jan and  Pliny,  enlightened  as  they 
were  in  every  other  respect,  from  see- 
ing that  which  Constantino  saw,  that, 
even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
new  religion  was  better  than  the  old  ; 
and  that  in  an  empire  where  the  form 
of  its  religion  ranked  only  as  one  of 
the  institutes  of  the  state,  the  w  ord  of 
the  monarch  alone  was  required  to 
eflect  the  change. 

During  this  persecution,  Simeon, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor  of 
James  the  Just,  was  martyred  by  cru- 
cifixion, at  the  age  of  120  years;  and 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent 
from  that  city  to  Rome  by  Trajan,  in 
the  year  107,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts. 

Trajan  died  in  the  year  117;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Adrian,  a  moderate 
and  peaceful  man,  and  apparently 
quite  neutral  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  if  he  issued  no  persecuting  edicts 
himself,  he  made  himself  a  party  to 
the  hostile  spirit  which  still  raged 
against  the  Christians,  especially  in 
the  provinces,  by  omitting  to  revoke 
those  of  his  predecessor.  At  length, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Adrian 
was  roused  from  his  indifference  to ' 
the  fate  of  the  Christians  by  an  Apo- 
logy for  the  Gospel,  presented  to  him 
by  Cluadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  and 
another  by  Aristides,  a  Christian  wri- 
ter of  the  same  city.  The  effect  which 
these  Apologies  had  on  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor,  was  further  strengthened 
by  a  letter  from  Serenius  Granianus, 
proconsul  of  Asia:  the  first  instance 
on  record  of  a  Roman  governor  ven- 
turing to  remonstrate  with  the  Empe- 
ror in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Chris- 
tians. He  writes,  that  it  "  seemed  to 
him  unreasonable  that  the  Christians 
should  be  put  to  death,  merely  to  gra- 
tify the  clamours  of  the  people,  with- 
out trial,  and  without  any  crime 
proved  against  them."  Adrian's  an- 
swer to  this  application,  addressed  to 
Minucius  Fundanus,  the  successor  of 
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Granianus,  if  it  did  not  in  positive 
terms  forbid  all  persecution  on  account 
of  relitfion,  gave  them  a  shew  of  legal 
protection,  by  enacting,  that  when  ac- 
cused, they  should  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic trial,  and  that  only  when  it  could 
be  made  appear  that  they  had  actual- 
ly committed  a  breach  of  the  laics.  There 
is  some  ambiguity  in  these  instruc- 
tions; a  refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the 
images  of  the  gods  having  heretofore 
been  construed  into  a  crime  against 
the  state.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time 
also  enacted,  which  was  perhaps  the 
best  defence  of  the  Christians,  that  the 
authors  oiauy  false  accusations  against 
them  should  be  severely  punished.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Adrian  to  infer,  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions  of  protecting 
the  Christitans  ;  and  that  by  breaking 
the  laws  (as  we  shall  see  presently 
from  the  construction  put  upon  his 
orders  by  his  successor),  he  meant  the 
commission  of  some  civil  crime,  or  an 
attempt  against  the  government. 

Adrian,  after  a  reign  of  21  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pius ;  a  just 
and  liberal  man ;  who,  more  open  or 
more  humane  than  Adrian,  exercised 
his  power  in  quelling  altogether  the 
spirit  of  persecution  which  still  pre- 
vailed against  the  Christians,  especi- 
ally in  the  East.  The  Apology  of  the 
celebrated  Justin  Martyr  doubtless 
contributed  to  enlarge  his  views  and 
confirm  his  sentiments  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  To  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  Adrian,  was  added  the  force  of 
an  appeal  from  the  Christians  of  Asia 
Proper ;  to  w  hich  Antoninus  returned 
the  following  sensible  answer,  address- 
ed to  the  Common  Coimcil  of  Asia: 

"  I  am  quite  of  opinion,  that  the 
gods  will  take  care  to  discover  such 
persons.  For  it  much  more  concerns 
them  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to 
worship  them  than  you,  if  they  are 
able.  But  you  harass  and  vex  the 
Christians,  and  accuse  them  of  atlie- 
ism  and  other  crimes,  which  you  can 
by  no  means  prove.  To  them  it  ap- 
pears an  advantage  to  die  for  their 
religion,  and  they  gain  their  point ; 
while  they  throw  away  their  lives, 
rather  than  comply  with  your  injunc- 
tions. As  to  the  earthquakes  which 
have  happened  in  past  times,  or  late- 
ly, in  it  not  proper  to  remind  you  of 
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your  own  despondency,  when  they 
happen ;  and  to  desire  you  to  compare 
your  spirit  with  their's,  and  observe 
how  serenely  they  confide  in  God?  In 
such  seasons  you  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  gods,  and  to  neglect  their  wor- 
ship. You  live  in  practical  ignorance 
of  the  supreme  God  himself,  and  you 
harass  and  persecute  to  death  those 
who  do  worship  him.  Concerning 
these  same  men,  some  others  of  the 
jDrovincial  governors  wrote  to  our  di- 
vine fiither  Adrian ;  to  whom  he  re- 
turned answer,  '  That  they  should  not 
be  molested,  unless  they  appeared  to 
attempt  something  against  the  lioman 
government.'  Many  also  have  signi- 
fied to  me  concerning  these  men ;  to 
whom  1  have  returned  an  answer 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  my  father. 
But  if  any  person  will  still  persist  in 
accusing  the  Christians  merely  as 
such,  let  the  accused  be  acquitted, 
though  he  appear  to  be  a  Christian ; 
and  let  the  accuser  be  punished." — 
Set  up  at  Ephesus,  in  the  commou 
assembly  of  Asia. 

Thus  during  22  years  that  this  ex- 
cellent prince  reigned,  the  Christians 
enjoyed  a  season  of  repose ;  but  un- 
der his  successor,  the  second  Antoni- 
nus, or  Marcus  Antoninus,  called  also 
Aurelius,  their  trials  were  renewed, 
and  the  fourth  general  persecution 
commenced.  We  have  in  this  empe- 
ror, another  instance  of  a  man,  just 
and  humane  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  free  from  reproach  in  his  moral 
conduct,  closing  his  heart  to  both  jus- 
tice and  humanity  where  one  imfortu- 
nate  people  only  was  concerned,  whose 
virtues  he  well  knew,  and  yielding  to 
the  savage  clamours  against  the  Chris- 
tians— for  he  shewed  them  no  mercy. 
Under  this  persecution  .Justin  suffer- 
ed martyrdom  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1()3;  and  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
at  that  city  in  the  year  1  (i7.  This  eminent 
bishop,  who  lived  with  the  Apostles, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  par- 
ticular disciple  of  St../ohn,  Archbishop 
Usher  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  was 
the  Angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
addressed  by  our  Saviour ;  according 
to  which,  he  must  have  presided  over 
that  churcli  7 1  years,  and  his  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  must  have  been 
very  great. 

Commodus  succeeded  Marcus  Aure- 
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litis  ill  the  year  180:  in  moral  charac- 
ter the  very  reverse  of  his  father,  being- 
one  of  the  most  vicious  and  profligate 
of  mankind.  Yet  it  pleased  God,  that, 
during  his  reign  of  12  years,  the  Chris- 
tians should  enjoy  a  state  of  peace. 
This  unexpected  clemency  on  the  part 
of  an  otherwise  cruel  and  remorseless 
tyrant,  was  brought  about  by  the 
means  of  Marcia,  a  woman  of  low  rank, 
who  was  the  favourite  concubine  of 
the  emperor.  This  circumstance  af- 
fords a  striking  instance  of  the  ceco- 
nomy  sometimes  observed  by  God  in 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
towards  his  Church ;  effecting  the  hap- 
piest ends  by  instruments  the  most 
unworthy;  as  if  to  shew  that  His  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  and  that  it  is  His 
finger,  and  not  the  power  or  contriv- 
ance of  man,  which  has  wrought  deli- 
verance. 

During  the  short  reigns  of  Pertinax 
and  Julian,  which  together  make  only 
five  months,  the  peace  of  the  Church 
remained  undisturbed.  Nor  was  it  till 
about  the  10th  year  of  Severus,  which 
answers  to  the  year  202,  that  fresh 
persecutions  began  for  the  fifth  time ; 
which  raged  with  the  usual  cruelties 
throughout  the  empire,  and  continued 
during  the  remaining  eight  years  of 
the  reig-n  of  that  emperor.  Under 
this  persecution,  Irengeus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  suffered  martyrdom. 

Severus  was  succeeded  in  the  year 
211  by  Caracalla;  when  the  Christians 
once  more  enjoyed  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity, as  little  expected  indeed  as 
that  under  Commodus,  for  Caracalla 
was  no  less  a  monster  of  cruelty  and 
wickedness.  His  favour  to  the  Chris- 
tians was  founded  on  an  early  predi- 
lection which  he  derived  from  his 
nurse,  who  was  a  Christian ;  and 
which  was  so  strong,  that  his  natural 
ferocity  never  entirely  subdued  it. 
Thus,  the  second  time,  was  the  Church 
succoured  by  means  the  most  unlook- 
ed-for and  improbable. 

Caracalla  died  in  the  year  217,  after 
a  reign  of  six  years  and  two  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Macrinus,  who 
reigned  only  one  year  and  two  months ; 
during  which  period  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  thing  happened  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Church.  Heliogaba- 
lus,  infamous  for  his  follies  and  his 
vices,  succeeded;  but  still  the  Church 
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subsisted  in  serenity.    He  was  killed 
at  the  early  age  of  18,  in  the  year  222, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  nine 
months ;   and  was  succeeded  by  Alex  - 
ander,  then  only  16  years  of  age,  but 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  moral  cha- 
racters in  profane  history :  one  proof 
of  which  was,  the  deference  he  paid  to 
his  mother  Mammsea,  an  upright  and 
virtuous  woman,  who,  if  not  a  Chris- 
tian herself,  at   least  protected  and 
countenanced    the   Christians.     This 
good  emperor  was  slain,  together  with 
his    mother,  who  had   accompanied 
him,  by  a  faction  of  the  soldiers,  at 
Mentz,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  235, 
after  he  had  reigned  13  years.    Maxi- 
min,  who  was  concerned  in  these  mur- 
ders, was  raised  to  the  empire  by  the 
authority  of  the  army ;  and  in  his  ma- 
lice towards  all  the  measures  of  Alex- 
ander,   opened   a  fresh    persecution 
against  the  Christians,  after  they  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  consciences  24  years, 
from  the  death  of  Severus.     This  per- 
secution ceased,  however,  with  the  life 
of  the   tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned 
three   years.     During  the  joint  and 
short  reign  often  months  of  Pupienus 
and  Balbinus  ;  of  Gordian,  who  reign- 
ed six  years  ;  and  of  Philip,  who  reign- 
ed five  years,  and  who  is  called  by 
Eusebius  a  Christian,  though  by  his 
acts  it  would  seem  of  a  very  doubtful 
kind ;  the  peace  of  the  Church  remain- 
ed uninterrupted.    But  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Decius,  the  successor 
of    Philip,  ushered  in    the    seventh 
general  persecution ;  which  raged  with 
almost  unexampled  fury  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West,  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  tyrant,  which  happily  last- 
ed only  three  years.     Under  his  suc- 
cessor Gallus,  the  Christians  at  first 
enjoyed  a  short  season  of  repose ;  but 
the  emperor  soon  changed  his  mea- 
sures, and  renewed  the  persecution, 
though  not  with  the  blind  fuiy  of  his 
predecessor.     With  his  short  reign  of 
two  years  and  four  months,  this  perse- 
cution closed ;  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sor Valerian,  like  his  own,  commenced 
with    encouraging    prospects  to   the 
Christians.     For  the  first  three  years. 
Valerian  appeared  their  friend   and 
protector:  Christians   were   admitted 
to  his  household;  and  no  gathering 
storm  was  apprehended.    But  now,  in 
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the  year  257,  the  temper  of  the  empe- 
ror all  at  once  suffered  a  change ;  and, 
influenced  by  his  favourite  Macrinus, 
he  commenced  a  fierce  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  which  lasted 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
namely,  three  years  and  a  half,  in 
which  the  pious  C-yprian,  bishoj)  of 
Carthage,  sufl'ered  martyrdom.  From 
the  death  of  \'alerian  to  the  end  of  the 
.3d  century,  during  the  reigns  of  Gal- 
lienus,  Claudius,  Aurcli.an,  Tacitus, 
Probus,  and  Cams  and  his  two  sons, 
and  a  part  of  Dioclesian,  making  alto- 
gether a  period  of  40  years,  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  the  legal  protection  of 
the  government. 

Dioclesian  began  to  reign  in  the 
year  2^4;  and  for  the  first  18  years 
manifested  an  indulgent  behaviour 
towards  the  Christians.  His  wife 
Prisca,  and  his  daughter  \'aleria,  toge- 
ther with  many  of  the  officers  of  his 
palace,  w  ere  Christians.  Those  of  this 
sect  were  freely  admitted  to  posts  of 
honour ;  and  Christian  temples  were 
erected  in  the  ditierent  cities  of  the 
empire.  But  all  this  depended,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Callus  and  Valerian,  on 
the  mutable  temper  of  the  emperor ; 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  century, 
fancying  that  the  ill-success  of  his 
divinations,  and  his  attempts  by  such 
means  to  pry  into  futurity,  were  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  Christian  ser- 
vant, he  ordered  all  his  attendants 
and  servants  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
or  be  scourged.  Shortly  after,  Mar- 
ceUus,  a  centurion  at  Tangier,  in  Mau- 
ritiinia,  refusing  to  join  in  these  sacri- 
fices, was  beheaded.  This  man  is  re- 
presented by  Gibbon,  who  seeks  every 
opportunity  of  perverting  or  obscuring 
the  Christian  character,  as  having  de- 
servedly suffered  for  di.sobedienee  of 
military  orders.  These  partial  acts  of 
intolerance  gradually  introduced  the 
tenth  and  last  Pagan  persecution,  by 
far  the  most  dreadful  and  extensive 
of  all.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  Christian 
name  was  contemplated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Former  persecutors,  in  the 
midst  of  their  cruelties,  appear  to  have 
set  some  bounds  to  their  thirst  for 
blood,  deterred  probably  by  the  fear 
of  going  to  too  gi'eat  lengths,  or  of 
depopulating  the  empire;  but  Diocle- 
sian and  his  associates,  withheld  bv 
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no  considerations  of  policy,  and  bent 
only  on  the  extermination  of  the  hated 
religion,  after  using  every  description 
of  refhied  torture,  dealt  with  human 
life  in  the  gross.  Eusebius,  who  de- 
scribes what  he  saw,  says,  that  in 
Egypt,  10,  20,  (iO,  and  even  100  were 
martyred  in  a  day,  till  the  very  execu- 
tioners were  wearied  with  their  work, 
in  this  country  alone,  1 14,000  are  com- 
puted to  have  been  put  to  death  under 
this  persecution  ;  \\  bile  those  who  suf- 
fered in  diflereut  parts  of  the  empire 
are  supposed  to  amount  to  two  mil- 
hons.  Every  means  which  ingenuity 
could  devise  were  put  in  force  to  ren- 
der the  escape  of  a  single  Christian 
impossible:  the  judges  were  every 
where  at  work  compelling  them  to 
sacrifice ;  and  idolatrous  altars  were 
erected  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
that  none  should  obtain  justice  who 
did  not  previously  sacrifice  to  the 
gods ;  and  in  the  triumphant  expec- 
tation of  the  downfal  of  Christianitj', 
a  medal  of  Dioclesian,  still  extant, 
was  struck,  bearing  this  inscription, 
"Nomine  Christianorum  delete" — The 
name  of  Christians  being  extiiifjuished. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Dioclesian 
himself  would  have  proceeded  to  such 
lengths,  but  he  had  a  partner  in  the 
empire,  named  Maximian,  a  man  of 
low  birth,  and  savage  disposition. 
These  two  chose  each  an  assistant, 
with  the  title  of  C^ajsar — Galerius  and 
Constantius  ;  of  whom  the  former  was 
the  more  brutal,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
four.  He  met  Dioclesian  at  Nicome- 
dia  in  Bithynia,  where  he  usuidly 
kept  his  court,  in  the  year  302,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  issue  those  edicts 
which  has  led  to  all  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. France  and  Britain  only  es- 
caped the  general  carnage,  under  the 
protection  of  the  mild  and  virtuous 
Constantius.  In  the  year  30.'),  Dio- 
clesian, under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmities,  and  perhaps  wearied  with 
the  scenes  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  over  which  he  had  now  no  control, 
resigned  the  empire ;  and  followed  by 
Maximian,  they  were  succeeded  by 
Galerius  in  the  East,  and  ConsUin- 
tius  in  the  West.  The  former,  having 
appointed  his  nephew  Maximiu,  a 
man  of  like  feeling  with  himself,  his 
deputy  in  the  East,  took  the  place  of 
Dioclesian  as  head  of  the  empire,  and 
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continued  with  undiminished  ferocity 
the  bloody  scenes  of  the  persecution. 
Nothing  but  the  protecting  hand  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  the  persecuted 
religion  could  have  saved  his  Chui'ch 
under  this  desperate  coalition  against 
it.  Nor  could  this  religion  afford 
greater  proofs  of  its. Divine  origin, 
than  are  furnished  by  this  miraculous 
preservation,  and  the  patient  suffer- 
ings of  its  persecuted  followers. 

But  better  things  were  preparing, 
and  brighter  prospects  began  to  open. 
An  instrument  was  now  raising  up  to 
deliver  the  Church  from  its  threaten- 
ed extinction.  Constantius,  lying  at 
the  point  of  death  at  York,  in  the  year 
306,  sent  for  his  son  Constantine,  who 
arrived  in  time  to  receive  the  last  in- 
junctions of  his  father.  In  the  year 
311,Galerius  died  of  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease ;  but  Maximin  continued  the  per- 
secution in  the  East,  and  attempted  to 
succeed  Galerius  in  all  his  Eastern 
dominions,  but  was  prevented  by  Lici- 
nius,  whom  Galerius  had  appointed 
his  successor.  Maximin,  like  Gale- 
rius, died  in  the  year  313  of  a  terrible 
disease,  leaving  the  empire  divided 
between  Constantine  in  the  West,  Li- 
cinius  in  the  East,  and  Maxentius,  a 
great  enemy  of  the  Christians,  in  Rome 
and  Italy.  This  man,  the  son  of  Maxi- 
mian,  the  partner  of  Dioclesian,  on 
the  news  of  the  elevation  of  Constan- 
tine reaching  Rome,  was  elected  em- 
peror in  that  city,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Constantine,  on  his  approach  from 
France:  on  which  occasion  it  is  that 
he  is  said  to  have  seen  the  miracle  of 
the  Cross,  with  the  encouraging  in- 
scription, "  8ub  hoc  signo  vinces" — 
Under  this  sic/n  thou  shall  conquer.  In 
the  mean  time,  Licinius  revived  the 
persecution  in  the  East ;  but  ventur- 
ing his  cause  in  a  war  with  Constan- 
tine, he  lost  his  crown  and  his  life, 
leaving  Ccmstantine  sole  emperor,  in 
the  year  325. 

From  the  time  of  the  miraculous 
vision  of  the  Cross,  Constantine,  be- 
fore unsettled  in  his  mind,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  religion  of  which  it  was  the 
emblem,  firmly  believed  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  Without  entering  into 
the  sceptical  reasons  of  those  who  have 
disljelieved  the  reality  of  this  miracle, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  occasion 
was  every  way  worthy  of  it.  The 
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Church,  which,  with  short  intervals^ 
had  groaned  under  a  succession  of 
Pagan  emperors  for  300  years,  was 
now  nearly  extinct:  deprived  of  its 
temples,  its  pastors,  and  nearly  of  its 
flock,  its  visible  means  of  existence 
were  brought  to  an  end ;  and  nothing 
but  some  signal  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence could  save  it.  It  is  also  to  be 
recollected,  that  Constantine,  though 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, was  by  no  means  a  Christian 
himself  Eusebius  represents  him  as 
imploring  the  direction  of  the  Supreme 
God ;  but  to  what  god  he  should  trust, 
whether  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or 
any  other,  he  knew  not.  But  from  this 
moment  he  became  a  Christian,  not 
only  in  name,  but  it  may  be  hoped  in 
real  faith  and  principle ;  and  such  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It 
is  in  vain  to  ascribe  this  change  in  the 
emperor,  and  the  supernatural  means 
by  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  effect- 
ed, to  weakness  of  character,  or  politi- 
cal motives.  If  from  the  former  he 
was  open  to  imposition,  he  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  in- 
cline to  the  superstitions  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was, 
humanly  and  personally  considered, 
the  height  of  impolicy  and  madness  to 
embrace  a  cause  which  at  this  time 
was  held  in  detestation  by  both  the 
people  and  the  army,  the  latter  of 
whom  coiild  exalt  or  depose  at  plea- 
sure, and  which  had  all  the  interests 
of  the  empire  arrayed  against  it. 

We  have  now  a  new  scene  to  con- 
template— Christianity,  which  had 
hitherto  only  triumphed  in  secret, 
and  in  the  patience  and  courage  of 
individuals,  raised  all  at  once  to  ex- 
ternal prosperity  and  glory,  and  be- 
come the  established  religion  of  the 
empire.  This  was  surely  no  less  a 
miracle  than  the  vision  of  Constan- 
tine ;  and  those  who  affect  to  disbe- 
lieve the  one,  may  seek  for  natural 
causes  for  the  other.  In  the  year  325, 
Constantine  took  the  resolution  of 
calling  a  council  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  settle  the  feith  against 
the  encroaching  heresy  of  the  Arians. 
Tliiscomicil,  consisting  of  318  bishops,, 
the  first  of  the  kind,  assembled  at  Nice, 
in  Bithynia ;  and  decided  that  the  Sow 
7ims  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father.     There  was  another  subject 
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introduced  into  the  deliberations  of 
this  council,  which,  as  it  shews  that 
those  superstitious  austerities,  which 
have  since  grown  to  so  extrava<;^ant  a 
heii^'ht,  had  at  this  early  a<j;e  hejj^un  to 
creep  into  the  Church,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  1 1  w  as  endeavoured  by  some 
of  the  members  to  impose  tlie  observ- 
ance of  celibacy  on  the  clergy,  and  to 
compel  those  who  were  already  mar- 
ried to  put  away  their  wives;  but  the 
authority  of  Paphnutius,  a  bishop  of 
lliebais,  overruled  the  latter  injunc- 
tion, and  those  who  had  wives  before 
ordination  were  permitted  to  retain 
them. 

Constantino  died  in  the  year  337, 
the  65  th  of  his  age,  after  having 
removed  the  seat  of  empire  I'rom 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  called  after  his 
name  Constantinople ;  and  left  the 
government  to  his  three  sons,  Constan- 
tino, Constiintius,  and  Constaus:  the 
former  having  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
tain; the  second,  the  East;  and  the 
latter,  Italy  and  Africa.  Constantius 
surviving  his  two  brothers,  was  left 
sole  emperor;  and  having  been  early 
tainted  with  Arianism,  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  supplant  the  true  iiiith ; 
and,  fully  supported  by  the  Arian  par- 
ty, instituted  a  persecution  which  al- 
most rivalled  those  of  his  Pagan  pre- 
decessors— the  Trinitarian  bishops 
were  ejected  from  their  sees,  and  ba- 
nished, or  tortured  and  put  to  death  ; 
and  Arian  subscriptions  were  imposed 
upon  all.  The  celebrated  Athanasius, 
alter  courageously  opposing  the  Arian 
persecutors,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the 
deserts  for  safety. 

'ITie  death  of  Constantius,  which 
happened  in  the  year  36 1 ,  put  an  end 
to  these  scenes,  but  gave  place  to 
others  of  a  different  kind  indeed,  but 
scarcely  less  afflicting.  Julian,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostate, 
succeeded  Constantius.  He  was  edu- 
cated a  Christian,  and  publicly  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  church  of  Nico- 
media  ;  but,  apostatizing  to  the  idola- 
tries of  Paganism,  he  became,  not  by 
violence,  but  by  the  serpentine  arts  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  diabolical  poli- 
cy, one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
the  Christian  religion  ever  had  to 
encounter,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  aflected  moderation  to  the 
Christians  generally ;  and  many  of 
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the  exiled  bishops  returned  to  their 
sees.  But  he  soon  shewed  that  hi.s 
intentions  were  neither  to  favour,  nor 
oppose,  the  orthodox,  or  tlie  heretical 

1)arty — they  were  alike  indirterent  to 
lim — but  to  supplant  Christianity  al- 
together ;  and  that  by  measures  jiccu- 
liarly  his  own.  He  professed  to  put 
no  man  to  death  for  conscience'  sake ; 
but  mark  the  subtlety  with  which  the 
liither  of  deceptions  inspired  this  his 
favourite  apostle!  He  began  by  re- 
forming some  of  the  worst  deformities 
of  Paganism,  that  it  might  appear  less 
odious  to  those  who  were  able  or  will- 
ing to  make  comparisons.  He  made 
equal  efforts  to  render  Christianity 
contemptible.  He  wrote  against  it 
himself,  in  a  style  of  satire  and  ridi- 
cule : — he  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
term  Christian,  now  become  honour- 
able in  the  world,  by  using  that  of 
Galilsean  in  its  stead  ;  which,  and  the 
Son  of  Mary,  were  the  only  titles  he 
vouchsafed  to  employ  when  speaking 
of  Christ: — he  made  the  act  of  sacri- 
fice the  condition  of  preserving  or  of 
obtaining  any  post  of  trust  or  honour : 
— he  artfully  embroiled  the  Christian 
world  in  factions,  by  encouraging  the 
most  intolerant  sects,  particularly  that 
of  the  Arians ;  pretending  to  the  merit 
of  toleration,  while  he  hated  all ;  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  of  charging 
them  with  sedition : — he  favoured  the 
Jews,  next  to  the  Pagans,  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  Christians  ;  and  endea- 
voured to  falsify  the  prophecies,  by  re- 
building the  Temple  of  J  erusalem ;  in 
which  daring  act  of  impiety  he  was 
however  miraculously  frustrated : — he 
forbad  the  arts  and  sciences  to  be 
taught  in  the  C'hristian  schools: — he 
directed  the  philosophers  to  exert  all 
their  powers  in  invectives  against  the 
Gospel: — and,  finally,  he  used  every 
artifice  to  entrap  the  unwary  Cliris- 
tians  into  idolatrous  observances.  Such 
a  scheme  as  this,  put  in  force  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,  would  have 
done  more  to  efface  the  religion  of 
Christ  than  all  the  persecutions  put 
together;  but  it  pleased  (iod  to  rescue 
it  in  this  crisis  1)y  the  death  of  Julian, 
which  was  effected  by  the  lance  of  a 
Persian,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
war  w  ith  that  coimtry,  in  the  year  W3, 
and  the  32d  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
only  one  year  and  eight  months. 
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The  short  reign  of  Jovian,  defeated 
the  hopes  of  the  Pagans,  and  restored 
Christianity  to  its  former  station  as 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire. 
From  this  time  to  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius,  in  the  year  395,  Christianity, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  per- 
secutions from  the  Arian  party,  conti- 
nued outwardly  to  flourish,  but  its 
spirit  was  lamentably  on  the  decline. 
In  the  year  367,  a  comicil  was  held  at 
Laodicea,  in  Phrygia;  one  of  the  ca- 
nons of  which  solemnly  forbids  the 
invocation  of  angels — a  proof  at  once 
that  this  species  of  idolatry  was  gain- 
ing ground,  and  that  the  sense  of  the 
Church  was  against  it. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  for 
a  moment  to  the  political  events  of  the 
empire,  which  paved  the  way  for  a 
new  persecuting  power,  occupying  the 
same  seat,  but  of  a  different  character. 
During  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the 
successor  of  Theodosius,  the  Goths, 
who  had  been  gradually  encroaching 
on  the  northern  provinces,  invaded 
Italy,  under  their  king  Alaric ;  who, 
after  some  repulses  by  the  Roman 
general  Stilicho,  advanced  at  length, 
in  the  year  408,  to  the  walls  of  Rome: 
when,  after  suffering  the  extremities 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  imhappy 
Romans  were  for  the  present  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  invader  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The 
truce  thus  purchased  was,  however,  as 
in  most  similar  instances,  a  short  one. 
Two  years  after,  Alaric  returned  with 
his  Goths;  invested  the  city  the  second 
time ;  and,  after  a  short  siege,  cap- 
tured it,  and  delivered  it  to  be  sacked 
by  his  troops,  sparing  however  the 
monuments  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  the  beginning  of  these  troubles, 
the  pusillanimous  Honorius  fled  for 
safety  to  the  walls  and  morasses  of 
Ravenna,  a  fortress  on  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Rome, 
which  had  heretofore  been  partially 
forsaken  by  her  sovereigns,  was  hence- 
forth entirely  deserted ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  the  West,  stripped  of  all  be- 
yond the  Alps,  was  reduced  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  of 
which  Kavenna  was  the  capital. 

From  the  death  of  Honorius,  in  the 

year  425,  to  the  year  476,  a  succession 

of  weak  princes  maintained  a  shew  of 

empire ;  but  they  were  mere  pageants, 
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at  the  mercy  of  their  barbarian  invad- 
ers, who  elevated  and  deposed  them  at 
pleasure.  During  this  period  Rome 
was  twice  sacked:  first,  in  the  year 
455,  by  theVandal  king  Genseric ;  and 
next,  in  the  year  472,  by  Ricimer  the 
Goth.  The  former  of  these  events  is 
rendered  memorable  by  the  capture  of 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, including  the  golden  candle- 
stick with  seven  branches,  which  were 
carried  to  Rome  by  Titus,  and  were 
now  transported  to  Carthage.  At 
length,  Odoacer,  the  king  of  a  Gothic 
tribe,  or  assemblage  of  tribes,  not  very 
well  known,  but  generally  described 
under  the  name  of  the  Heruli,  became 
master  of  Italy,  deposed  Momyllus  or 
Augustulus,  the  last  emperor,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy. 
Thus  was  a  total  end  put  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  of  the  West,  after  it  had 
existed,  from  Romulus,  its  founder, 
1229  years. 

In  the  year  495,  Odoacer  was  defeat- 
ed, and  treacherously  put  to  death,  by 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  became  master  of  Rome,  and 
king  of  Italy,  and  the  former  was 
compelled  to  receive  her  bishop  at  his 
hands.  Theodoric,  unlike  the  rest  of 
his  race,  died  at  Ravenna,  after  a 
prosperous  reig-n  of  33  years ;  during 
which,  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  by  the  toleration  of  the  king, 
though  himself  an  Arian,  Rome  was 
restored  to  something  like  her  former 
wealth  and  importance.  But  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  jealous  of 
their  loss  of  influence  over  the  former 
seat  of  empire,  and  alarmed  for  their 
own  safety,  by  the  triumphs  and  pow- 
er of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  sent  their 
renowned  general  Belisarius,  fresh 
from  the  conquest  of  Africa,  to  the 
invasion  and  reduction  of  Italy.  Beli- 
sarius, having  broken  the  power  of  the 
Goths,  entered  Rome  in  the  year  536; 
and  sent  Theodatus,  the  Gothic  king, 
captive  to  Justinian  at  Constantinople. 
But  in  the  following  year,  the  Goths 
assembled  in  formidable  numbers  at 
Ravenna,  under  their  new  kingVitiges, 
and  marched  to  the  siege  of  Rome: 
which  having  again  sustained  the  hor- 
rors of  sickness  and  scarcity  for  a  year 
and  nine  days,  the  barbarians,  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  city, 
and  reduced  in  nimibers  by  the  fre- 
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quent  sallies  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
pestilential  air  of  their  camp,  raised 
the   siege,  and  retired  to   Ravenna; 
which,  with  a  few  other  fortresses  of 
no   importance,  now  constituted  the 
poor  remains  of  their  Italian  kingdom. 
During  this  siege,  Belisarius  deposed 
the  Roman  bishop  Sylverius,  on   an 
accusation  of  treason,  and  placed  V  igi- 
lius,  a  deacon,  in  his  room ;  who  was 
base  enough  to  piu'chase  his  exalta- 
tion by  a  bribe  of  200  pounds  of  gold. 
In  the  following  year,  Belisarius  in- 
vested R;l^■enna ;    of  which,   after  a 
short  siege,  he  became  master:  and 
thus,  if  left  to  follow  up  his  successes, 
had  in  all  probability  forever  crushed 
the  Gothic  power  in  Italy.     His  dis- 
grace and  recal,  however,  inspired  the 
barbarians,  who  still  held  possession 
of  Pa\ia  and  the  north  of  Italy,  with 
new  hopes:    they  elected  Totila  for 
their  king,  and  advanced  again  to  the 
siege  of  Rome  in  the  year  54(5.     In 
this  exigency,  the  restoration  of  Beli- 
sarius, the  hope  of  his  country,  to  the 
connnand  of  the  army,  was  hailed  by 
l)oth  his  friends  and  enemies.     He 
ad\auced  to  the  relief  of  Rome;  but 
was  unable  to  save  the  unfortunate 
city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  who  were  admitted  within  the 
walls  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isau- 
rian  sentinels.    These  walls  were  now 
in  many  places  demolished ;  and  the 
savage  Totila   was  preparing  to  raze 
the  proud  city  to  the  ground,  and  to 
convert  it  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  But 
Providence  had  other  designs  in  its  pre- 
servation ;  and  the  remonstrance  of  Be- 
lisarius, from  his  camp,who  though  un- 
able for  the  present  to  subdue,was  fear- 
ed, saved  the  city  from  the  fate  medita- 
ted by  her  conqueror.  Totila,  now  think- 
ing himself  secure  in  his  conquest, 
stationed  an  army  to  watch  Belisarius, 
and  marched  himself  to  reduce  other 
parts.     His  imprudent  departure  was 
the  signal  for  the  Roman  general  to 
.ivenge  himself:  he  attacked,  and  cut 
in  pieces  the  army  left  to  oppose  him, 
and   again  made   himself  master  of 
Rome.     By  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
however,  the    brave    Belisarius    was 
again  recalled.    His  successor  in  com- 
mand  for  some    time   repulsed    the 
eflbrts  of  Totila;    1)ut  the  favourite 
general  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
name  was  a  ];ost,  was  gone,  and  the 
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Gothic  chief,  overcoming  all  opposi- 
tion, advanced  again  to  the  siege  of 
Rome,  which,  by  the  renewed  treache- 
ry of  the  Isaurians,  once  more  fell  a 
])rey  to  its  relentless  conquerors  in 
the  year  549. 

It  was  now  thatVigilius  the  bishop, 
and  Cethegus  the  patrician,  a]}peared 
in  person  before  the  Eastern  emperor 
Justinian,  and  adjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  people,  to  re- 
sume tlie  conquest  and  deliverance  of 
Italy.  Justinian  listened  to  their  peti- 
tion, and  sent  his  nephew  Gcrmanus 
at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army ;  but  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  prematm-e  death  of  the 
general.  Narses,  a  eunuch  of  the  pa- 
lace, was  appointed  to  succeed  in  the 
command,  which  at  first  excited  some 
contempt,  but  the  event  justified  the 
choice ;  for  Narses,  overthrowing  all 
opposition,  ad\anced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  where  the  haughty 
Totila,  confident  of  victory,  awaited 
his  approach.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, the  Goths  were  defeated;  their 
king  slain ;  aud  Rome  once  more  deli- 
vered. But  the  remnant  of  the  nation 
made  another  expiring  eff'ort  to  sup- 
port their  falling  power.  After  the 
defeat  of  Totila,  they  retired  beyond 
the  Po ;  chose  Teias  for  their  king ; 
and  advanced  once  more  southward 
as  fiir  as  the  river  Samus  or  Draco, 
which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Narses ;  who, 
in  a  desperate  battle,  killed  their  king, 
and  reduced  the  survivors  to  consent 
to  a  capitulation,  by  which  a  part  de- 
parted from  Italy  in  search  of  other 
homes,  and  the  rest  w  ere  permitted  to 
remain  under  an  oatli  of  allegiance  to 
Justinian.  And  thus,  after  (JO  years 
from  the  invasion  of  Theodoric,  was  a 
total  end  put  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy. 

Rome  was  now  freed  indeed  from 
the  presence  of  the  barbarians,  under 
whose  distracted  nde  she  had  so  long 
groaned,  but  was  never  more  to  lift 
up  her  head  as  the  proud  capital  of  a 
great  empire.  She  was,  in  fact,  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  second  city, 
and  Italy  to  that  of  a  pro\iuce  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  governed  by  the  lieu- 
tenants of  that  empire,  under  the 
title  of  Ilxarchs,  of  whom  Narses  was 
the  first,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  vice- 
rovaltv  at  lUnenna  3  V 
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In  the  year  568,  the  Lombards,  from 
the  regions  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder, 
under  their  king  Alboin,  invaded 
Italy,  and  extended  their  conquests 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome. 
Narses,  whose  genius  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  being  accused 
of  tyrannical  administration,  had  un- 
fortunately been  recalled,  after  main- 
taining his  government  in  security  15 
years,  and  was  replaced  by  Longinus ; 
and  for  200  years,  Italy  was  divided 
between  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

During  this  succession  of  invasions 
and  changes  of  masters,  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  left  without  a  superior,  gradu- 
ally enlarged  their  pretensions.  The 
removal  of  the  court  to  Constantinople 
first  opened  a  way  for  their  aggran- 
dizement; which  was  improved  by 
Honorius,  and  subsequently  the  Go- 
thic kings,  fixing  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Ravenna  ;  the  politic  bishops, 
in  this  period  of  vicissitudes  and  com- 
motions, steadily  advancing  their  own 
power,  by  courting  the  interest  some- 
times of  one  party  and  sometimes  of 
another.  At  length,  the  Lombards 
having  reduced  Italy  into  several  can- 
tons, the  Roman  bishop  being  the 
chief  and  governor  of  his  own  city, 
and  from  his  influence  being  respect- 
ed both  by  the  Lombards  and  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose 
nominal  subject  he  was,  found  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  treat  with  either 
as  his  interests  might  require.  "  A 
distant  and  dangerous  station,  amidst 
the  barbarians  of  the  W^est,  excited 
the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the  Latin 
bishops.  Their  popular  election  en- 
deared them  to  the  Romans :  the  pub- 
lic and  private  indigence  was  relieved 
by  their  ample  revenue;  and  the 
weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors 
compelled  them  to  consult,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  the  temporal  safety  of 
the  city.  In  the  school  of  adversity 
the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the  vir- 
tues and  the  ambition  of  a  prince :  the 
same  character  was  assumed,  the  same 
policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the 
Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  her  legions  and  provinces,  the 
genius  and  fortunes  of  the  popes  again 
restored  the  supremacy  of  Rome." 

At  length,  the  contest  respecting 
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the  worship  of  images,  a  cause  every 
way  worthy  of  the  event,  introduced 
the  popes,  who  may  now  be  so  called, 
to  that  temporal  sovereignty  which 
they  had  been  panting  for ;  their  spi- 
ritual supremacy  having  been  already 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  Phocas, 
in  the  year  606.  In  the  year  727,  the 
emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  as  he  is 
termed,  from  being  of  that  country, 
issued  his  edicts  against  images,which 
were  now  almost  universally  set  up  in 
the  Christian  churches.  But  pope  Gre- 
gory II.,  who  had  other  views  of  this 
idolatrous  practice,  boldly  remonstra- 
ted with  him.  There  are  two  original 
epistles  of  this  pope  extant ;  in  which 
he  makes  the  usual  futile  distinction 
between  the  idols  of  antiquity  and 
those  of  Christians  (a  distinction  in- 
deed without  a  diff"erence),  and  adverts 
to  what  he  calls  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  in  the  use  of  images. 
"  He  must,  indeed,"  as  is  w  ell  observed 
by  Gibbon,  "  have  trusted  to  the  igno- 
rance of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the 
perpetual  use  of  images  from  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  their  venerable  presence 
in  the  six  synods  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  After  this,  the  haughty 
Gregory  presents  the  emperor  with  a 
lively  portrait  of  his  own  power  and 
consequence.  "  Are  you  ignorant," 
says  he,  "  that  the  popes  are  the  bond 
of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West?  The 
eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our 
humility;  and  they  revere  as  a  god 
upon  earth  the  apostle  St.Peter,  whose 
image  you  threaten  to  destroy."  By  this 
measure,  the  alternative  w  as  left  to  the 
pope  of  compliance  w  ith  the  demands 
of  the  emperor,  or  of  open  rupture: 
he  chose  the  latter ;  and  the  cause  of 
Gregory  and  his  images  was  espoused 
by  all  Italy,  and  an  appeal  made  to 
force  of  arms.  Even  the  Lombards, 
who  were  infected  with  the  supersti- 
tion, were  eager  to  partake  in  the  glo- 
ries and  the  merits  of  this  holy  war. 
To  punish  this  rebellion,  and  to  reco- 
ver his  power  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
sent  a  fleet  and  army ;  which,  sailing 
up  the  Adriatic,  made  a  descent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna,  but  a 
speedy  defeat  compelled  the  troops  to 
return  to  their  ships ;  and  the  Roman 
pontiff"  (now  the  third  Gregory),  elate 
with  his  success,  convened  a  synod  of 
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93  bishops,  no  doubt  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose, who  thundered  a  general  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  all 
■who,  by  word  or  deed,  should  attack 
the  traditions  of  the  Church  or  the 
images  of  the  saints.  He  was,  in  fact, 
now  become  the  real  sovereign  of 
Italy;  although  the  Lombards  still 
trod  on  its  soil,  and  the  imperial 
exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  at 
liavenna — a  captive,  rather  than  a 
ruler. 

Gregory  having  now  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  the  images,  was  deeply  im- 
mersed in  politics,  aiming  at  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  dominion.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  a  rebellious 
duke  against  his  master  I.ieutprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards ;  whose  succes- 
sor Astulphus  declared  war  against 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  gain- 
ed possession  of  Ravenna,  extinguish- 
ed the  series  of  the  exarchs,  and  threat- 
ened Rome.  In  this  emergency,  the 
subtle  Gregory  had  recourse  to  Charles 
Martel,  the  hero  of  France ;  offering, 
as  the  price  of  his  protection,  to  with- 
draw his  allegiance  from  the  emperor, 
and  to  give  him  the  consulship  of 
Rome.  But  Charles  was  then  suffici- 
ently engaged  in  his  war  with  the 
Saracens ;  and  before  any  assistance 
could  be  given,  Charles,  Gregory,  and 
the  emperor  Leo,  all  died  in  the  same 
year,  741,  leaving  their  respective 
views  and  contentions  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  successors.  Pepin  suc- 
ceeded Charles  in  his  office  of  mayor 
of  France ;  Zachary  succeeded  Gre- 
gory ;  and  Constantine  Copronymus 
ascended  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple. Pepin  thought  this  a  iit  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  his  ambitious 
designs;  and  sent  a  caseof  con.science 
to  be  resolved  by  the  Pope,  namely, 
Whether  he  might  lawfully  depose 
his  sovereign  Childeric  the  Third,  and 
reign  in  his  stead?  This  application 
suited  the  views  of  Zachary  no  less 
than  those  of  Pepin,  and,  unabashed 
at  countenancing  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
treason,  he  sent  his  answer  in  the 
aflirmative ;  but  he  lived  not  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  dying  soon 
after,  in  the  year  752.  His  successor 
Stephen,  still  pressed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, made  a  fresh  application  to 
Pepin,  and  w  rote  to  the  French  dukes ; 
promising  them,  as  the  reward  of  their 
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succour,  the  remission  of  thfcir  sins, 
and  life  everlasting.  Pe))in  wrote  to 
the  Pope,  requesting  a  visit  from  him, 
Avith  which  he  complied ;  anointed 
the  usurper  king  of  France,  and  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  all  who 
should  presume  to  choose  another,  pros- 
tituting to  his  purpose  the  words  of 
Scripture.  "  It  is  you,"  says  Stephen 
to  Pepin,  "  whom  God  hath  chosen  for 
this  purpose  by  his  'prescience  from 
all  eternity.  For  whom  he  hath  pre- 
destinated, them  he  also  called;  and 
whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justi- 
fied." Stephen  returned  with  Pepin 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  by  which  the 
Lombards  were  reduced  to  make  the 
concessions  required  by  the  Pope: 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  the  French  armies, 
Astulphus,  forgetting  his  treaties, 
again  encompassed  Rome  ;  which 
brought  the  second  expedition  of 
Pepin  into  Italy,  when  the  pow- 
er of  the  Lombards  in  that  coun- 
try was  finally  broken,  and  Ra- 
venna and  its  cities  given  in  posses- 
sion to  the  Pope.  But  all  had  not 
yet  succeeded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Roman  despot :  the  Lombards,  though 
broken,  were  feared;  and  some  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  Italy  still  adhered 
to  the  Emperor.  Pepin  died  in  the 
year  768 ;  and  Adrian,  who  was  elect- 
ed Pope  in  772,  imitated  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  by  uniting  in  friend- 
ship with  the  celebrated  Charles  or 
Charlemagne,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Pepin.  The  mutual  services  of 
these  two  ambitious  men,  form  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Church.  Adrian 
received  important  additions  to  his 
temporal  authority,  by  the  grant  of 
territories  taken  from  the  Lombards ; 
and  Charlemagne,  exalted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nations  as  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  im- 
proved this  influence  to  the  extension 
of  his  empire,  and  the  furtherance  of 
his  future  ambitious  designs.  Adrian, 
who  by  his  coalition  with  the  French 
monarch,  and  his  retention  of  the  ex- 
archate, found  himself  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  rebel  against  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  had  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceivc  that  his  own  safety,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  his  newly  acquired  prero- 
gatives, depended  on  his  placing  him- 
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self  under  tlie  protection  of  some  more 
powerful  prince ;  and  he  devised  the 
scheme  of  annihilating  the  claims  of 
the  Eastern  Emperor,  by  reviving  the 
lost  empire  of  the  West — a  scheme  no 
less  consonant  with  the  views  of  Char- 
lemagne than  with  his  own.  A  diffi- 
culty of  some  weight  at  first  presented 
itself.  Charlemagne  was  a  heretic  on 
the  subject  of  images ;  and  the  acts  of 
the  second  council  of  Nice  in  787, 
which  confirmed  the  idolatrous  invo- 
cation, were  rejected  by  his  clergy. 
The  crafty  pontiff  knew,  however,  how- 
to  dissemble,  and  when  to  concede  his 
spiritual  for  the  advancement  of  his 
temporal  authority.  The  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  subject,  which  not  long 
before  had  been  considered  of  suffici- 
ent importance  to  dismember  an  em- 
pire, was  overlooked.  The  French 
king,  who  had  previously  been  created 
patrician  of  Rome,  was  crowned  Au- 
gustus, in  the  year  800,  by  Leo,  the 
successor  of  Adrian ;  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Western  emperors,  which  had 
ceased  with  Augustulus,  was  restored 
in  the  person  of  Charlemagne. 

This  detail  of  events  was  material 
to  that  part  of  our  history  on  which  it 
was  intended  principally  to  dwell, 
namely,  the  development  of  that  spi- 
ritual tyrannical  power  which  set  it- 
self above  the  kings  of  the  earth; 
brought  the  whole  Christian  world 
under  subjection ;  and  still  holds  the 
fairest  portions  of  Europe  in  darkness 
and  slavery.  We  have  seen  that,  as 
the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  pow- 
er of  the  bishops  of  Rome  augmented 
in  equal  proportion ;  that  they  im- 
proved the  troubles  which  followed 
theGothic  invasions  into  means  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement ;  that  they  ob- 
tained from  the  Eastern  emperor  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church,  imder  the 
title  of  Universal  Bishop ;  and  that,  in 
the  end,  when  their  measures  were 
ripe,  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  all  monarchs,  and,  as'  ear- 
nest of  their  po^^■er,  and  the  better  to 
secure  themseh'es  in  their  usurped 
authority,  they  created  a  new  empire, 
and  placed  the  crown,  as  their  gift,  on 
the  head  of  a  man  whose  father,  by 
an  act  of  treachery,  they  had  raised 
from  his  rightful  rank  of  subject  to 
the  throne  of  France. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  the 
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mighty  Roman  empire  under  a  new 
character — Rome  Pagan  transformed 
into  Rome  Papal — the  fourth  beast, 
with   ten  horns,  giving  place  to  the 
rising  power  of  the  little  horn ;  which 
was  to  "  speak   great  things  by  the 
side  of  the  Most  High ;"    to  "  change 
times  and  laws;"  and  to  "  wear  out 
the  saints,"  who  were  to  be  given  into 
his  hands  during  three  years  and  a 
half,  or  1260  prophetic  days:  and  we 
may  trace,  in  the  prophetic  delinea- 
tions, the  exact  growth  and  portrait 
of   this  very   spiritual   power.     The 
Roman  empire  is  characterized,  in  the 
mystic  language  of  both  Daniel  and 
St.  John,  as  "  a  beast  with  seven  heads 
and    ten    horns."     "  A    beast,"     says 
Bishop  Newton,    "  in    the  prophetic 
style,  is  a  ti/rannicalli/  idolatrous  em- 
pire: the  kinc/dom  of  God  and  of  Christ 
is  never  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  beast."     "  This  being  the  case," 
as  Mr.  Faber  observes,  "  an  empire  is 
said  to  continue  in  existence  as  a  beast, 
so  long  as  it  is  a  tyrannically  idolatrous 
empire.     When  it  puts  away  its  idola- 
try and  tyranny,  and  turns  to  the  God 
of  heaven,  the  beast,  or  those  qualities 
whereby  the  empire  teas  a  beast,  ceases 
to  exist,  though  the  empire  itself  may 
still  remain  as  a  body  politic  of  faith- 
ful worshippers :  and  when  it  resumes 
its  tyranny  and  idolatry,  though  they 
may  not  perhaps  bear  precisely  the 
same   names  as   its  old   tyranny  and 
idolatry,  it  then  revives;    it  then  once 
more  recommences  its  existence  in  its 
oriyinal  character  of  a  beast."     Accord- 
ingly, St.  John  describes  this  tyranni- 
cal idolatrous  power,  as  a  "  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is."     It  was 
while  in  its  original  Pagan  state ;  it 
ceased  to  be  a  beast  by  embracing  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantino;    and  re- 
sumed its  character  of  a  beast  by  setting 
up  a  catholic  spiritual  tyrant,  and  by 
persecuting,   at    his    instigation,    all 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, and  to  embrace  his  new  idolatry. 
Among  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth 
beast  described  by  Daniel,  which  is 
universally  allowed  to  mean  the  Roman 
empire,  there  came  up  an  eleventh 
little  horn,  with  "  eyes  like  the  eyes  of 
a  man,  a  mouth  speaking  great  things, 
with  a  look  more  stout  than  his  fel- 
lows,"  which   was   to    "speak  great 
words  against  the  Most  High,  to  think 
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to  chanfre  times  and  laws,  and  to  wear 
out  tlio  saints  of  the  Most  Ili<;h,"  who 
were  to  l)e  given  into  his  hands  "until 
a  time,   times,   and   the   dividing   of 
time,"  or  three  prophetic  years  and  a 
half;   and,  lastly,   three   of  the   (irst 
horns  were  to  be  "  plucked  up  before 
him,"   or  he  was  to   "  subdue  three 
kings,"  or  kingdoms:  all  which  will 
be  found  to  agree  with  the   papacy, 
and  nothing  but  the  papacy.     "  By  its 
eyes,  the  power  represented  by  this 
little  horn,"  says  Sir  Isaac   Newton, 
"  is  a  seer;  and  by  its  mouth  speaking 
great    things,    and    changing    times 
and  laws,  it  was  a  prophet.     A  seer, 
EniffKoiros,  is  a  bishop,  in   the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  and  this  chiu'ch 
claims  the  universal  bishojn'ic."     By 
this  also  is  shewn  that  a  spiritual  and 
not  a  temporal  kingdom  was  intended 
by  the  symbol.     His  mouth  speaking 
graeat  things   further  points   at   the 
head  of  this   spiritual  kingdom,  as- 
suming the  title  of  \'icar  of  Christ, 
e.Kcommunicating  kings   and    empe- 
rors,   and    absolving  their    subjects 
from  their  allegiance.     He  had  a  look 
more  stout  than  his  fellows  ;  and  the 
popes  have  set  themselves  above  not 
only  all  other  bishops,  but  all  crown- 
ed heads.     He   was   to  speak  great 
words  by  the  side  of  the  Most  High  ; 
and  the  popes  have  claimed  an  equa- 
lity  with  God  upon  earth,  aifecting 
infallibility,  a  sjiecial  attribute  of  God, 
and  have  required  a  greater  obedience 
to  their  laws  than  to  the  word  of  God. 
'l"he  power  typified  by  the  horn  was  to 
change  times  and  laws  ;  and  who  but 
the   popes  have  done  this — by   "ap- 
pointing fasts  and  feasts,  canonizing 
saints,  granting  pardons  and  indul- 
gences for  sins,  instituting  new  modes 
of  worship,  imposing  new  articles  of 
faith,  enjoining  new  rules  of  practice, 
and  re\ersing   at  pleasure  the  laws 
both  of  God  and  man ;"'     He  was  to 
wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
&c.     The  period  during  which  this 
persecution  was  to  continue  will  come 
under  our  notice  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  present  article  ;  but  it  may  hei'e 
be  observed,  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  predicted  time,  the  papal  ty- 
ranny has  "  incessiuitly  persecuted  and 
worn  out  (as  far  as  this  present  life  is 
concerned)  those  faithful  servants  of 
God  wlio  protested  against  his  corrup- 
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tions,  and  refused  to  partake  of  his 
idolatries."  Lastly,  three  of  the  lirst 
ten  horns  were  to  be  plucked  up  or 
subdued  before  the  little  horn ;  the 
intci'pretation  given  to  which  is — 
"  The  ten  horns  out  of  this  kingdom 
(or  fourth  beast)  are  ten  kings  that 
shall  arise;  and  another  shall  arise 
behind  them,  and  he  shall  be  diverse 
from  the  first,  and  he  shall  depress 
three  kings."  Commentators  are 
somewhat  divided  in  their  historical 
interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy :  but  neither  history  nor  pro- 
phecy are  defective;  and  the  author 
without  hesitation  adopts  the  scheme 
most  consonant  with  both,  which  is 
that  of  Mr.  Faber. 

The  Roman  l^east  was  to  be  divided 
into  ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  three  of 
which  were  to  fall  before  a  new  power 
difi'erent  from  the  rest,  or  an  eleventh 
horn.  We  have  accordingly  to  find 
ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman 
empire  at  its  dissolution  was  di\  ided, 
three  of  which  fell  before  a  new 
power  rising  np  amongst  them,  whose 
character  will  answer  to  that  of  the 
little  horn.  The  great  error  which 
has  misled  commentators  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  instead  of  first  fixing  the 
catalogue  of  the  ten  original  kingdoms 
or  horns,  and  then  ascertaining  what 
three  of  these  original  kingdoms  were 
eradicated  to  give  place  to  another, 
they  have  selected  some  three  states 
which  might  be  the  three  horns,  and 
then  contrived  a  list  of  the  ten  king- 
doms to  include  them.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Mede  makes  the  three  horns  to 
be — first,  the  empire  of  the  Greeks  in 
Italy;  2dly,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  3dly,  that  of  the  Franks. 
But  neither  the  (ireck  empire  nor 
that  of  the  Franks  ever  was  plucked 
up  before  the  little  horn  ;  and  if  the 
Italian  dominions  of  these  empires 
only  be  meant  in  the  scheme,  it  is  to 
be  answered,  that  three  primary  king- 
doms, and  not  provinces  of  kingdoms, 
are  clearly  meant.  Sir  Isaac,  iuid 
Bishop  Newton,  varying  a  little  the 
scheme  of  Mr.  Mede,  ha\e  yet  most 
strangely  fallen  into  the  same  error : 
they  both  give  the  e.xarchate  of  Riven- 
na,'  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
and  the  state  of  Rome,  as  the  three 
honis.  But  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
instead  of  a  primary  or  independent 
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kingdom,  branching  out  of  the  niins 
of  the  empire,  was  never  a  kingdom 
at  all,  but  a  mere  province  of  the  east- 
ern empire,  and  governed,  like  all  the 
other  provinces,  by  a  deputy.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  answers, 
indeed,  in  the  required  conditions,  to 
one  of  the  kingdoms  sought  for,  but 
the  state  or  senate  of  Rome  has  even 
less  pretensions  than  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  to  the  rank  of  a  primary 
kingdom. 

We  have,  first,  then,  to  find  the  ten 
primary  kingdoms  which  answer  to 
the  ten  first  horns  ;  and  here  we  have 
the  assistance  of  the  historian  Machi- 
avel,  Avho,  as  Bishop  Chandler  re- 
marks, little  thinking  what  he  was 
doing,  reckons  them  up  as  follows : 
1,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Mesia;  2,  the 
Visigoths  in  Pannonia  ;  3,  the  Sueves 
and  Alans  in  Gascoigne  and  Spain  ; 

4,  the  ^"andals  in  Africa;  5,  the  Franks 
in  France  ;  6,  the  Burgundians  in  Bur- 
gundy ;  7,  the  Heruli  and  Turing!  in 
Italy ;  8,  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in 
Britain ;  9,  the  Huns  in  Hungary ; 
and,  10,  the  Lombards,  first  on  the 
Danube  and  afterwards  in  Italy. 
Bishop  Lloyd  has  given  the  same 
catalogue,  with  the  dates  when  the  ten 
kingdoms  arose:  1,  the  Huns,  about 
A.D.  356;  2,  the  Ostrogoths,  377 ;  3, 
the  Visigoths,  378  ;  4,  the  Franks,  407 ; 

5,  the  Vandals,  407 ;  6,  the  Sueves  and 
Alans,  407 ;  7,  the  Burgundians,  407 ; 
8,  the  Heruli  and  Rugii,  476 ;  9,  the 
Saxons,  476 ;  and,  10,  the  Longobards 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  483,  in 
Hungary,  626.  Taking  these,  upon 
impartial  and  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, as  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  originally 
divided,  if  any  three  of  these  were 
plucked  up  before  another  kingdom 
of  a  different  nature,  which  rose  im- 
perceptibly among  them,  we  may  be 
assured  that  these  are  the  three  im- 
plied in  the  prophecy.  Accordingly, 
we  find,  from  the  foregoing  historical 
sketch,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Heruli, 
under  Odoacer,  that  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
established  by  Theodoric,  and  tlaat  of 
the  Lombards,  which  existed  in  Italy 
from  the  invasion  of  Alboin,  in  568, 
to  the  surrender  of  their  last  king, 
Desiderius,  to  Charlemagne,  in  774, 
were  successively  eradicated  to  make 
way  for  the  papal  power.     The  king- 
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dom  of  the  Heruli  was  overturned  by 
that  of  the  Ostrogoths;  that  of  the 
latter  by  the  Roman  generals,  Belisa- 
rius  and  Narses ;  and  that  of  the  Lom- 
bards by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne:  by 
the  overthrow  of  which  three  king- 
doms or  horns,  the  little  horn,  which 
was  before  a  spiritual  power,  became 
fixed  as  a  temporal  one. 

"  Here  then,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  we 
behold  a  little  horn  springing  up  among 
and  behind  the  first  ten  horns,  and  ad- 
vancing itself  upon  the  ruins  of  three 
of  those  horns,  which  were  succes^vely 
eradicated  before  it.  No  other  power 
but  the  Papacy  arose  under  similar 
circumstances,  no  other  corresponds 
in  every  respect  with  the  character  of 
the  little  horn;  whence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  symbol  of  the  little  horn  is 
designed  to  typify  the  Papacy,  and 
nothing  but  the  Papacy.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  Romanists  would  persuade 
us  that  the  little  horn  is  Antichrist,  and 
that  his  reign  is  still  remote.  Since 
three  of  the  first  horns,  into  which  the 
Roman  empire  branched  out,  were  to 
fall  before  the  little  horn;  if  the  pro- 
phecy has  not  been  already  accom- 
plished, it  is  now  impossible  that  it 
even  should  be  accomplished.  From 
the  various  political  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  centuries,  the  ten  primary 
honis  can  no  longer  be  pointed  out ; 
consequently  no  three  of  them  can 
noiv  be  plucked  up  before  any  little 
horn,  which  the  Papists  may  fancy  will 
hereafter  arise.  I3y  attending,  how- 
ever, to  the  voice  of  history,  we  find, 
that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  three  of  the 
primaryhom^  successively  to  quit  their 
original  settlements  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  themselves  in  Italy,  so  as  to 
stand  'before'  the  Papacy:  and  we 
further  find,  that  it  has  been  the  fate 
of  exactly  these  three,  and  no  more,  to 
be  completely  eradicated  '  before'  the 
growing  power  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
None,  except  these  three,  were  ever 
plucked  up  under  such  circumstances: 
that  is  to  say,  none,  except  these  three, 
ever  fell  'before'  an  eleventh  power 
perfectly  distinct  and  perfectly  differ- 
ent from  the  ten  primary  kingdoms. 
Exactly  three,  however,  of  the  ten 
primary  kingdoms  did  fall  'before' 
the  Papacy:  it  is  incumbent,  therefore, 
upon  the  votaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
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to  shew  why  we  are  not  to  conclude 
these  three  kingdoms  to  be  the  three  hwn.i 
of  tfw  bea,st,  and  the  Papacy  to  be  the 
eleventh  little  horn,  before  they  can  ex- 
pect a  Protestant  to  bclie\e  that  the 
reif>-n  of  this  little  Iwrn  is  still  remote." 

It  is  now  necessary  to  point  out  a 
further  error  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  who 
conceives  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  did 
not  become  a  horn,  till  he  became  a 
temporal  prince :  but  the  prophecy  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  three  of  the  first 
horns  should  fall  before^  or  in  presence 
of  the  little  horn ;  which  consequently 
was  in  existence  as  a  horn  previous 
to  the  subversion  of  the  three  king- 
doms by  which  it  became  a  temporal 
power.  Here,  again,  we  may  illustrate 
oiu*  subject  by  the  masterly  exposition 
of  Mr.  Faber.' 

"Thus  we  have  seen,"  says  this 
eminent  writer,  "  that  the  little  horn 
cannot  typify  the  temporal  kingdom  of 
the  pope,  because  it  is  represented  as 
springinc:  "P,  J^s  existing,  and  as  act- 
ing, previous  to  the  time  when  tlie 
three  horns  were  eradicated  before  it, 
and  consequently  previous  to  the  time 
when  it  acquired,  by  their  fall,  .S7. 
Peter^s  patrimony.  Its  acquisition  of 
temporal  authority  is  indeed  distinctly 
predicted  in  that  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the 
three  horns :  but  this  is  mentioned,  as 
it  were,  only  by  the  by,  only  as  a 
mark  whereby  we  might  certainly 
know  the  power  typified  by  the  little 
horn.  The  power  in  question  was 
gradually  to  arise  during  the  turbu- 
lent period  of  Gothic  in\asion;  and, 
after  it  had  existed  an  indefinite  space 
of  time,  the  prophet  teaches  us  that 
three  horns  should  be  plucked  up  ])e- 
fore  it,  by  the  fall  of  which  it  should 
acquire  temporal  dominion.  Hence  it 
is  plain,  that,  since  the  little  horn  was 
to  be  in  existence  prevunis  to  its  ac- 
quisition of  temporal  dominion  by  the 
successive  eradication  of  the  three 
honis,  it  cannot  have  been  designed 
to  symbolize,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr. 
Mede,  and  Uishop  Newton,  suppose, 
the  Papacy,  considered  as  a  secular 
principality." 

Parallel,  both  in  character  and  in 
chronological  order,  to  that  of  the  little 
horn,  is  St.  Paul's  prophecy  of  "  the 
Man  of  Sin."  "  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  anv  means,"  says  the  Apostle, 
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in  his  2d  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians : 
"  for  that  day  (the  last  day,  or  coming 
of  Christ)  shall  not  come,  except 
there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and 
that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son 
of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  ex- 
alteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  w  orshippcd ;  so  that 
he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God. 
Remember  ye  not,  when  that  I  was 
yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things? 
And  now  ye  know  what  withholdeth, 
that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time. 
For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  al- 
ready work  ;  only  he  who  now  letteth 
will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the 
way :  and  then  shall  that  wicked  be 
revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming :  even  him,  whose  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders, 
and  with  all  deceivableuess  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish ; 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of 
the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved. 
And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send 
them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie ;  that  they  all  might  be 
damned  who  believed  not  the  truth, 
but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 
Every  tittle  of  this  description  of 
"  the  man  of  sin"  and  "  the  son  of 
perdition"  applies  to  the  popedom : 
like  the  little  liorn  which  was  to  speak 
great  things  by  the  side  of  the  Most 
High,  and  was  to  change  times  and 
law  s,  the  man  of  sin  was  to  "  oppose 
and  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so 
that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is 
God :"  which  the  popes  have  made 
good  by  taking  to  themselves  the  at- 
tribute of  (iod  in  their  pretended  in- 
fallibility ;  and  by  wresting  to  their 
own  purposes  his  omnijiotencc,  in 
perverting  his  laws,  and  granting  to 
their  deluded  followers  tlie  remission 
of  sins.  The  coming  of  this  "  wicked 
one,"  was  further  to  be  displayed, 
"  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders, 
and  with  all  deceivableuess  of  xni- 
righteousness  in  them  that  perisli." 
And  by  e\  ery  description  of  fraud  and 
diabolical  artifice,  have  the  popes  rais- 
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themselves  to  their  usurped  authority 
in  the  Church  :  they  have  pretended 
to  supernatural  powers ;  and  have  in- 
vented or  sanctioned  the  most  mon- 
strous and  ridiculous  fabrications  of 
revelations,  visions,  and  miracles.  But 
these  impositions  were  only  to  be 
practised  on  those  who  "  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  mipfht 
be  saved ;  and  for  which  cause  God 
should  send  them  strong  delusion,  that 
they  should  believe  a  lie."  And,  but  for 
this  prediction,  the  infatuation  of  the 
adherents  of  the  papacy  would  be 
truly  inexplicable,  and  no  less  asto- 
nishing than  that  of  the  Jews :  it  is, 
indeed,  equally  with  the  judicial  blind- 
ness of  this  people,  a  standing  mira- 
cle. It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
infatuation  was  to  be  the  punishment 
of  a  previous  wilful  departure  from 
the  purity  of  the  faith  ;  and  we  find 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
that  that  amazing  mass  of  austerities 
and  superstitions  which  in  after-ages 
so  tarnished  the  purity  of  the  Church, 
had  already  begun  to  appear  even  in 
the  Apostle's  days. 

This  apostacy,  or  coming  of  the  man 
of  sin,  is  elsewhere  thus  described  by 
the  Apostle :  "  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh 
expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devils,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,' 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a 
hot  iron,  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meat, 
which  God  hath  created  to  be  re- 
ceived with  tlianksgiving  of  them  who 
believe  and  know  the  truth"  (1  Tim. 
iv.  1, 2,  3).  How  true  a  picture  this  is 
of  popery  let  the  reader  judge.  What 
power  but  the  papacy  has  revived  the 
mediatory  demons  of  paganism  in  the 
persons  of  departed  mortals  ?  And 
who  is  it  thai  has  outraged  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  nature  by  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  by  appointing  unmeaning 
and  rigorous  fasts  ? 

Lastly,  the  man  of  sin  was  not  to 
be  revealed  till  he  who  letted  or  hin- 
dered was  taken  out  of  the  way.  This 
power,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
complete  development,  was,  by  the 
primitive  fathers,  universally  under- 
stood to  mean  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  thus  the  Thessalonians  no  doubt 
understood  it,  having  been  informed 
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by  St.  Paul.  "When  I  was  with  you, 
I  told  you  these  things,  and  now  ye 
know  what  withholdeth."  But  that 
which  he  had  taught  them  personally, 
it  might  have  been  extremely  impru- 
dent, and  perhaps  dangerous,  to  com- 
mit to  writing,  as  it  might,  in  those 
times  of  commencing  persecution, 
have  been  interpreted  into  sedition. 
While  the  seat  of  the  empire  remain- 
ed at  Rome,  the  Roman  bishops  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  authority  of  their  diocese,  and  the 
precedence  which  their  residence  at 
the  court  naturally  gave  them.  But 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  formed  the 
first  step  in  the  removal  of  the  obsta- 
cles to  their  ambition,  or  of  him  that 
letted,  and  they  failed  not  to  improve 
the  occasion  to  their  own  advantage. 
The  cessation  of  the  Western  empire 
with  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor, 
completed  the  fall  of  the  obstructing 
power :  he  then  letted  or  hindered  no 
longer,  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
left  at  liberty  amidst  the  distracted 
state  of  Italy,  to  fvuther  their  schemes 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion. 
Finally,  the  assumption  of  the  svipre- 
macy  by  Boniface  showed  that  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  was  complete,  and 
the  man  of  sin  stood  revealed  as  the 
head  of  that  apostacy,  which,  in  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  departed 
saints,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
the  monastic  orders,  the  introduction 
of  images  into  the  churches,  the  im- 
position of  fasts,  and  the  substitution 
of  human  merits  for  the  one  only 
atoning  merit  of  the  Saviour,  had  gra- 
dually unfolded  itself,  and  kept  equal 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  its 
patron. 

To  judge  by  the  lofty  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  their  title  to  the 
supremacy  should  be  supported  by 
the  clearest  evidence  of  history  and 
of  Scripture ;  but  not  only  do  they  re- 
ceive no  countenance  from  either  of 
these,  but  the  testimony  of  both  is 
directly  against  them.  It  can  be 
shewn  from  the  former,  that  during 
the  first  six  centuries,  no  such  power 
existed  in  the  Church ;  and  the  total 
silence  of  the  latter  about  any  supre- 
macy of  St.  Peter  (excepting  a  sen- 
tence, which  has  been  forced  into  the 
service  of  his  pretended  successors. 
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but  whicli  admits  of  a  totally  different 
interpretation),  tjives  a  severe  rebuke 
to  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  explain  their  extreme  anx- 
iety to  withhold  the  Scriptures  from 
their  deluded  followers.    It  is  remark- 
able, and  was  doubtless  so  ordered  by 
Infinite  Wisdom,  that  Rome  has  no 
priority  of  rank  as  a  Christian  church. 
8he  was  not  even  the  mother  church : 
this  honour  must  be  conceded  to  Jeru- 
salem; while,  in  Scripture  fame,  she 
must  yield  to  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Phi- 
lippi,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Ephesus, 
and  otlier  Eastern  churches.    St.  Paul, 
too,  and  not  St.  Peter,  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  his  apostolic  care  of  the 
Gentile   churches ;    even  of  that    at 
Rome   itself.     A  few  facts,  deduced 
from  Scripture  and  from  history,  will 
furnish     the     most     incontrovertible 
proofs  of  the  vain  and  absurd  preten- 
sions of  the  Romanists  in  this  funda- 
mental  article    of    their  faith;    and 
would  leave  the  intelligent  reader  in 
astonishment,  that  any  set  of  men, 
possessino-  a  common  understanding, 
should  willingly  abandon  all  inquiry, 
and  rest  satisfied  with  the  pitiful  shifts 
and  arguments  by  which  this  doctrine 
is  supported,  did  he  not  know,  that 
they  arc  given  up  by  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  to  a  judicial  delusion ;   and 
that  this  delusion  must  last  till  tho.se 
decrees,  and  the  prophecies  which  de- 
clare them,  are  fulfilled. 

Christianity  was  probably  first 
preached  at  llome  by  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  converted  by  St. 
Peter  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost; and  was  not  first  planted  in 
that  city  either  by  St.  Peter  or  St. 
Paul.  That  it  was  not  so  planted  by 
Peter,  may  be  considered  as  certain, 
from  the  total  silence  of  St.  Luke  on 
this  suliject  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles :  an  omission,  wliich,  considering 
the  importance  of  tliis  city,  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  writer,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  labours  of  the 
two  apostles  forming  the  chief  subject 
of  the  book,  is  inconceiveable,  if  such 
had  been  the  case.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  subsequent 
to  his  attendance  at  the  council  at 
Jerusalem,  A.I).  49;  but  it  appears 
from  Gal.  ii.  11,  that  he  afterwards 
preached  at  Antioch;  and  from  his 
inscribing  his  first  epistle  to  the  Ile- 
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brew  Christians  in   Pontus,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  employed  the  inter- 
^al  in  preaching  in  those  countries. 
At  length  he  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (J3,  subsequent  to 
St.  Paul's    departure  from  that  city ; 
and  after  preaching  the  Gospel   for 
some  time,  about  two  years  according 
to  Nicephorus,  he  suffered  martyrdom 
together   with   Paul.     That  he  could 
not  have  been  there  before,  is  proved 
by  the  silence  of  St.  Paul  respecting 
him ;  who  quitted  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  (53;  and  who  would 
surely  have  mentioned  his  name  in 
some  of  the  epistles  which  he  wrote 
from   thence,  if  he  had  been  there. 
Tradition   fixes  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome  20  years   before   the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  by 
St.  Paul;  who  never  in  all  this  tiane 
once  alludes  to  such  an  appointment. 
Even  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy, 
written  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom, 
in  communicating  the  salutations  of 
Eubulus,   tScc,   not  a  word    of  their 
bishop  Peter,  the  chief  of  all.     Could 
this  be  possible,    if  Peter  had  then 
been  at  Rome  at  all ;  and  much  more 
if  he  had  been  the  head  and  director 
of  the  church  whose  most  eminent 
characters  found  honourable  mention 
in  the  epistle  of  Paul?    Some  eminent 
writers,  among  whom  are  Scaliger  and 
Spanheim,  have  denied  that  St.  Peter 
ever  was  at  Rome:    there   is,  indeed, 
some   uncertainty  on  this  point,  but 
Protestantism  stands  in  no  need  of  an 
unreasonable  disbelief  of  such  a  fact. 
I'he  account  of  his  martyrdom  there 
rests  on  the  concurrent  voice  of  anti- 
quity ;  to  which  we  may,  without  any 
fear  arising  from  the  concession,  as- 
sent.    His  first  epistle  is  dated  from 
Babylon  ;    which  coidd  not  mean  the 
literal  Babylon,  where  it  d6es  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of   the  Apostles  ever 
were,  but  figuratively,  Rome,  from  its 
resemblance  to  Babylon  in  her  abomi- 
nations, idolatries,  and  captivity  and 
persecutions  of  the  saints ;  or  proba- 
bly so  called  proleptically,  by  inspira- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  apostacy,  and 
the  abominations,  idolatries,  and  per- 
secutions of  its  Papal  history. 

Neither  could    the   first  Christian 
church  have  been  founded  at  Rome  by 
St.  I'aul,  as  it  is  evident  from  hisepis- 
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tie  to  the  Romans  (ch.  i.  8 — 15  &  xv. 
22 — 29)  that  he  had  not  been  in  that 
city  previous  to  his  writing  this  epis- 
tle ;  nor  (it  is  to  be  obsened)  is  Peter 
named  among  the  numerous  saluta- 
tions at  the  end  of  this  epistle  as  be- 
ing then  at  Rome,  or  as  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  equally  evi- 
dent, from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  St.  Peter  possessed  no 
supremacy  of  authority,  or  infallibility 
in  faith  or  word,  over  the  other  Apos- 
tles :  he  was  the  first  to  fall ;  and  sub  - 
sequently,  not  only  received  no  marks 
of  deference  from  the  other  Apostles, 
but  was  reproved  for  his  errors.  These 
great  pretensions  claimed  for  St.  Peter 
are  founded  on  the  words  of  our  Savi- 
our (Mattxvi.  18,19),  "And  I  say  also 
unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  eailh, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  The  rock 
here  spoken  of,  is  expounded  by  seve- 
ral of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Austin, 
whom  the  Papists  are  so  found  of 
quoting  when  they  can  torture  them 
to  their  purpose,  to  signify  the  con- 
fession of  St.  Peter  that  Jesus  was  "  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God." 
This  is  the  rock,  with  an  apt  allusion 
to  Peter's  name,  and  not  Peter  him- 
self, upon  which  Christ  said  he  would 
build  his  Church.  Let  it  also  be  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that,  after  this,  on 
the  eve  of  his  passion,  "  There  was  a 
strife  among  them  (the  Apostles) 
which  of  them  should  be  accounted 
the  greatest."  (Luke  xxii.  24.)  But  if 
Peter  had  already  been  constituted 
chiefof  the  Apostles,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  this  dispute ;  and 
further,  our  Saviour,  instead  of  requir- 
ing obedience  from  the  eleven  to  the 
one,  or  confirming  the  claims  of  supe- 
riority on  the  part  of  Peter,  or  either 
of  the  others,  pointedly  annulled 
them :  "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  ex- 
ercise lordship  over  them ;  but  ye  shall 
not  be  so."  With  respect  to  the  gift 
of  the  keys,  and  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  granted  to  Peter,  the  same 
power  was  likewise  granted  to  all  the 
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Apostles.  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  re- 
mit, they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained."  (John  xx.  23.)  Peter  him- 
self abrogates  in  the  most  direct  terms 
all  title  to  headship.  "  The  elders," 
says  he,  "which  are  among  you,  I  ex- 
hort, tcho  am  also  an  elder."  (1  Pet.  v.l.) 
He  would  surely  have  expressed  him- 
self very  differently  if  any  idea  of  a 
primacy  had  ever  entered  his  mind. 
It  is  said  (Acts  viii.  14),  that  "  when 
the  Apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem 
heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the 
word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them  Peter 
and  John" — an  odd  way  of  treating 
their  primate.  "Sure  it  would  be  esteem- 
ed a  strange  piece  of  presumption," 
says  a  quaint  divine  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, "if  the  bishops  should  undertake 
to  do  the  like  to  the  pope."  In  the 
first  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  if  any 
one  presided,  it  was  St.  James ;  by 
whom  the  definitive  sentence,  Kptvu,  I 
adjudge,  or  my  sentence  is,  was  pro- 
noimced.  (Acts  xv.  19.)  But  we  might 
expect,  particularly  in  the  numerous 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  contain 
every  possible  instruction  on  rules  of 
faith  and  church-government,  to  find 
some  reference  to  the  head  and  ruler 
of  all,  if  any  such  existed.  But  we 
have,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  no 
mention  whatever  in  his  writings  of 
any  such  head,  but  enough  to  set  these 
absurd  pretensions  for  ever  at  rest, 
with  those  who  are  open  to  conviction. 
"  Of  those  that  seemed  to  be  some- 
what," says  this  Apostle,  "  whatsoever 
they  were,  it  makeih  no  matter  to  me. 
God  accepteth  no  man's  person ;  for 
they  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in 
conference  added  nothing  to  me."  (Gal. 
ii.  6.)  "  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit 
behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles."  (2 
Cor.  xi.  5.)  "  It  had  been  good  man- 
ners," says  the  divine  above  quoted, 
"  to  have  excepted  St.  Peter,  his  head 
and  lord  at  least."  And  in  Gal.  ii.  1 1, 
St.  Paul  says,  "When  Peter  was  come 
to  Antioch,  I  withstood  him  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed:" 
which  alone  is  sufficient  to  confute 
the  fond  dreams  of  the  Romanists  on 
this  subject. 

The  testimony  of  history  is  not  less 
decisive  against  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Roman  bishops.  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  7th  century, 
solemnly  protested  against  any  such 
usurpation;  and  when  he  was  inform- 
ed that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  title  of 
Universal  l^ishop,  he  observed,  "  I 
speak  it  confidently,  that  whosoever 
calleth  himself  Universal  Bishop,  or 
desireth  to  be  so  called,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart  he  doth  forerun  Anti- 
christ.^^ This  title,  thus  assumed  by 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
never  acted  upon ;  and,  as  it  was  not 
here  that  the  man  of  sin  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, was  soon  dropped.  But  Boni- 
face no  sooner  became  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  60H,  than  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  obtain  from  the  emperor 
Phocas  that  very  title  which  his  pre- 
decessor Gregory  declared  to  be  impi- 
ous and  antichristian.  At  this  date, 
namely,(iOti,  the  bishoprick  of  Rome  be- 
came the  Papacy,  or  spiritual  tyranni- 
cal empire  of  the  papacy,  and  Boniface 
the  first  pope.  In  the  primitive  Church, 
the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
was  confined  to  their  own  diocese ; 
but  the  precedence  among  the  West- 
ern bishops  was  granted  to  them  by 
reason  of  the  Imperial  city  being  their 
see  ;  the  bishop  of  Antioch  having  the 
same  priority  of  order  in  the  East, 
and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Africa. 
In  proof  of  which,  the  instance  of  Fla- 
vianus,  the  bishop  or  patriarch  of  the 
former  city,  mentioned  by  Theodoret 
(1.  V.  c.  13),  may  be  adduced;  who, 
although  opposed  by  three  successive 
bishops  of  Rome,  Damasus,  Syricius, 
and  Anastasius,  by  whom  the  Empe- 
ror was  importuned  to  expel  him,  yet, 
as  he  was  approved  by  the  Eastern 
churches,  who  continued  to  communi- 
cate with  him,  the  Emperor  checked 
the  Roman  bishops  for  their  pride 
and  contention,  and  confirmed  Flavi- 
anus  in  his  see.  In  Africa,  the  Mile- 
vitan  council,  held  in  the  year  416, 
with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  the  licen- 
tious interference  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  the  right  which  this  see  had  be- 
gun to  claim  of  hearing  appeals  from 
other  churches,  decreed — "  That  who- 
soever shoidd  appeal  beyond  the  sea, 
should  not  be  received  into  commu- 
nion by  any  in  Africa."  Ad  trans- 
7narina  autem  qui  putaverit  appcllan- 
dum,  a  nulla  intra  Africam  ad  commu- 
nio7ie7n  suscipiatur.  (Codex  Canon.  Ec- 
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cles.  African.  Can.  28.)  And  subse- 
quently, the  general  council  held  at 
Carthage,  in  4 19,  by  which  the  canons 
of  the  lesser  councils  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  great  African  Code 
above  cited,  writing  to  Celestine, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  matter  of  Api- 
arius,  who  had  appealed  to  Zosimus, 
thus  declare  themselves :  "  After  our 
bounden  duty  of  salutation,  we  ear- 
nestly beseech  you,  that  hereafter  you 
admit  not  so  easily  to  your  ears  those 
that  come  from  hence,  and  that  you 
admit  no  more  into  communion  those 
whom  we  have  cast  out:  for  your 
Reverence  will  easily  perceive  that 
this  is  forbid  by  the  council  of  Nice. 
For  if  this  be  taken  care  for,  as  to  the 
inferior  clergy  and  laity,  how  much 
more  would  it  have  it  to  be  observed 
in  bishops ;  that  so  they  who  are  in 
their  own  province  suspended  from 
communion,  be  not  hastily  or  unduly 
admitted  by  your  Holiness.  Let  your 
Holiness  also  reject  the  wicked  refuges 
of  priests  and  inferior  clerks ;  for  no 
canon  of  the  fathers  has  taken  that  from 
the  church  of  Africa,  and  the  decrees  of 
Nice  have  subjected  both  the  inferior 
clergy  and  bishops  to  their  metropolitans. 
For  they  have  most  wisely  and  justly 
provided,  that  every  business  be  de- 
termined in  the  place  where  it  began : 
and  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  not  be  wanting  to  every  province, 
that  so  equity  may  be  prudently  dis- 
covered, and  constantly  held  byChrist's 
priests.  Especially  seeing  that  it  is 
lawful  to  every  one,  if  he  be  oflfended, 
to  appeal  to  the  council  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  even  to  an  universal  council. 
Unless  perhaps  somebody  believe  that 
God  can  inspire  to  every  one  of  us, 
the  justice  of  examination  of  a  cause, 
and  refuse  it  to  a  multitude  of  bishops 
assembled  in  council.  Or,  how  can  a 
judgment  made  beyond  the  sea  be 
valid,  to  which  the  persons  of  neces- 
sary witnesses  cannot  be  brought,  by 
reason  of  the  infirmity  of  their  sex  and 
age,  or  of  many  other  intervening  im- 
pediments? For  this  smdintj  of  men 
to  us  from  your  Holiness,  tve  do  not  find 
commanded  by  any  synod  of  the  fathers. 
And  as  for  that  which  you  did  long 
since  send  to  us  by  Faustinus,  our 
fellow-bishop,  as  belonging  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  we  could  not  find  it 
in  the  truest  copies  of  the  council,  sent 
by  holy  Cyril,  our  colleague,  bishop 
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of  Alexandria,  and  by  the  venerable 
Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople ; 
which  also  we  sent  to  yoiu:  predeces- 
sor Boniface,  of  happy  memory,  by 
Innocent,  a  presbyter,  and  Marcellus, 
a  deacon.  Take  heed  also  of  sending 
to  VIS  any  of  your  clerks  for  executors, 
to  those  who  desire  it ;  lest  we  seem  to 
hnng  the  stvelling  pride  of  the  world 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  which  beareth 
the  light  of  simplicity,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  humility  before  them  that  de- 
sire to  see  God.  And  concerning  our 
brother  Faustinus  (Apiarius  being  now 
for  his  wickedness  cast  out  of  the 
Church  of  Christ),  we  are  confident 
that,  our  brotherly  love  continuing 
through  the  goodness  and  moderation 
of  your  Holiness,  Africa  shall  no  more 
be  troubled  uith  him." — Concil.  Car- 
thag.,  Epist.  ad  Calestinum. 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive 
than  this  letter  against  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  supremacy  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written.  But  one  thing 
appears  in  it  which  is  particularly 
deserving  of  attention,  namely,  that 
Zosimus,  to  whom  the  appeal  was 
made,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  siip- 
port  his  claims,  to  send  to  the  African 
bishops  some  forged  canons,  pui-port- 
ing  to  be  those  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  same  Zosimus  was  so  far  imposed 
upon  by  the  artfulness  of  Pelagius, 
that  he  wrote  to  the  African  bishops 
to  declare  his  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  but  these,  knowing  the  man 
and  lais  heresies  better  than  the 
bishop  of  Rome  did  with  all  his  infal- 
libility, replied,  that  he  ought  to  have 
extracted  a  more  explicit  confession 
from  the  accused ;  and  finally  brought 
Zosimus  to  join  in  his  condemnation. 
Cyprian,  asserting  the  equality  of 
Christian  bishops,  says,  that  "  all  the 
Apostles  were  equal  in  power,  and 
that  aU  bishops  w  ere  also  equal ;  since 
the  whole  office  and  episcopate  was 
one  entire  thing,  of  which  every 
bishop  had  a  complete  and  equal 
share."  (De  Unit.  Eccles.)  And  Ire- 
naeus  has  left  an  account  of  a  dispute 
which  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
had  with  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
concerning  the  observation  of  Easter ; 
but  in  this  account  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  superior  authority  which 
belonged  to  Anicetus,  and,  in  fact, 
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Polycarp,  and  the  church  under  his 
jurisdiction,  continued  to  observe  Eas- 
ter according  to  his  judgment,  and  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Anicetus.  (See 
Jewel's  Defence  of  an  Apology,  &c., 
Stillingfleet's  Grounds  of  the  Protest- 
ant Religion,  and  Prettyman's  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Theology.)  These 
historical  facts,  which  all  the  sophistry 
of  the  Romanists  camiot  set  aside,  are 
suflicient  entirely  to  extinguish  the 
vain  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Many 
similar  ones  might  be  adduced ;  but 
if  these  are  not  enough,  a  hundred 
such  would  be  of  no  avail. 

During  the  long  interval  from  the 
7th  to  the  I5th  century,  true  religion 
seems  to  have  nearly  left  the  earth. 
All  Christendom,  improperly  so  called, 
was  immersed  in  the  deepest  darknes ; 
Rome  had  maintained  for  900  years 
the  plenitude  of  her  spiritual  domina- 
tion ;  the  "  man  of  sin"  was  fully  re- 
vealed; and  the  "apostacy"  complete. 
The  little  bands  of  faithful  followers 
of  Christ,  who  in  different  ages  and 
countries  refused  to  receive  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  and  protested  against  the 
intolerable  tyranny  and  corruptions 
of  the  Church — the  Waldenses  in 
Piedmont  and  the  south  of  France, 
the  Lollards  or  Wickliffites  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia — 
were  mercilessly  persecuted  and  deli- 
vered to  death.  Under  the  pretence 
of  settling  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  of  reforming  some  of  the  abuses 
which  were  loudly  cried  against,  but 
in  reality,  as  appears  by  the  event,  to 
oppose  every  species  of  evangelical 
inquiry,  and  more  particularly  to  crush 
the  rising  heresies  as  they  were  called, 
in  Bohemia,  the  Council  of  Constance 
was  assembled  in  the  year  1414,  which, 
in  its  sitting  of  four  years,  fomented 
instead  of  allaying  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution, confirmed  instead  of  reforming 
the  reigning  abuses  in  the  Church, 
and  added  to  rather  than  lessened  its 
corruptions,  by  daringly  supplanting 
a  commandment  of  our  Lord  by  one 
of  its  own,  in  withholding  the  cup 
from  the  laity  ;  and  finally,  with  the 
perfidious  Sigismund  at  its  head,  ren- 
dered itself  eternally  infamous  by  its 
conduct  to  Huss  and  Jerom.  For  the 
remainder  of  this  century,  little  open 
opposition  was  made  to  papal  aggres- 
sion :    all   things  continued  as  they 
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were,  or  rather  grew  worse.  The  unre- 
mittinjr  persecution  of  the  remnant  of 
faithful  witnesses,  wherever  they  could 
be  found,  luauy  of  whom  testified  to 
the  truth  with  their  lives  ;  the  unlimit- 
ed tyranny  of  the  popedom,  which  held 
jdl Europe  in  awe;  the  flagitious  lives 
of  the  clergy;  the  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  scandalous  traffic 
in  pardons  and  indulgences ; — were 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  degraded 
stiite  of  men's  minds  in  this  century, 
and  of  the  lengths  to  which  popish 
cruelty,  arrogance,  and  impiety,  could 
go,  when  unrestrained  by  the  hght  of 
the  Gospel,  the  hand  of  God,  or  the 
fear  of  man. 

But  at  this  juncture,  when  all  Eu- 
rope was  simk  in  worse  than  pagan 
darkness,  it  pleased  God  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  to  make  the  cry- 
ing enormities  of  the  Papacy  subser- 
vient to  a  Rei  oRMATioN.  A  monk  of 
Saxony,  roused  by  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the 
shameless  practices  of  the  clergy,  and 
enlightened  by  Divine  truth,  fearlessly 
exposed  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  time.  In  vain  did  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  employ  their  joint  efforts 
of  power  and  intrigue  to  crush  the 
reformed  doctrines ;  in  a  few  years  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  with  many  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany,  had 
successfully  thrown  off  the  thraldom 
of  ten  centuries,  and  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  ])owerful  states  of 
JOngland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden ;  the  former,  in  particular, 
liaving  ever  since  been  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism,  without  whose 
example  and  pow  er  the  tyranny  of  the 
beast  had  again,  in  all  human  judg- 
ment, prevailed. 

Rome,  thus  humbled  and  stripped  of 
half  her  dominion,  awaits  her  final 
judgment,  which  the  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy is  pledged  to  bring  about.  At 
the  time  of  the  end,  the  seven-headed 
and  ten-horned  beast,  with  his  aUy 
the  two-horned  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  their  strong-hold  the  great  city  or 
mystic  Babylon,  must  fall.  This  "  time 
of  the  end"  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
two  corresponding  periods — the  "time, 
times,  and  a  half,"  or  42  months  of 
Daniel;  and  the  12(i0  prophetic  days 
of  the  Apocalypse — both  making  a 
period  of  1260  years.  These  1260 
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years,  the  Scripture  informs  us,  are  to 
be  dated  from  the  time  that  the  saints 
were  to  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the 
little  honi,  and  the  faithful  witnesses 
began  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  duration,  or  1260 
years,  a  part  of  the  larger  period  of 
2300  years,  is  assigned  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  little  horn  of  the  he-goat, 
or  Mohammedan  empire ;  consequent- 
ly, as  they  all  terminate  together,  they 
must  necessarily  begin  together.  With 
such  a  key  to  guide  us  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  several  periods,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  no 
great  difiiculty  in  fixing  the  precise 
ajra  of  their  commencement,  and  con- 
sequently of  their  termination.  Com- 
mentators have,  however,  differed 
widely  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Mede 
was  inclined  to  date  these  years  from 
the  year  455,  when  Valentian  died, 
whom  he  makes  to  be  the  last  empe- 
ror of  the  West.  He  was  led  into  this 
error  by  supposing  that  when  he  that 
"  letted,"  or  the  Roman  emperor,  was 
taken  away,  the  man  of  sin  was  to  be 
immediately  revealed.  This  compu- 
tation has  been  falsified  by  the  event. 
Bishop  Newton  hesitates  whether  to 
fix  on  the  year  727,  when  the  pope 
and  people  of  Rome  revolted  from  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  shook  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor ;  the 
year  755,  when  the  pope  obtained  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  for  himself,  and 
henceforwards  acted  as  an  absolute 
temporal  prince  ;  the  year  774,  when 
the  pope,  by  the  assistance  of  Charles 
the  Great,  became  possessed  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards;  and  the 
year  787,  when  the  worship  of  images 
was  fully  established,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope  also  established  by 
the  second  council  of  Nice,  fie  pre- 
fers, however,  the  year  727,  when 
Rome  and  the  Roman  dukedom  came 
from  the  (i  reeks  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, according  to  which,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  prophetic  period  will  fall 
in  the  year  1  J>87. 

Every  succeeding  commentator  on 
these  wonderfid  prophecies  advances 
to  his  task  with  additional  lights  to 
guide  him  in  his  way,  and  accordingly, 
Mr.  Faber  rejects  all  the  dates  of  Bishop 
Newton,  for  reasons  which,  when  duly 
examined,  appear  almost  incontrovert- 
ible.   The  great  error  of  Bishop  New- 
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ton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Mr.  Mede, 
consists,  according  to  this  author,  in 
supposing  the  little  horn  of  the  Roman 
beast  to  mean  the  temporal  kingdom 
of  the  Papacy — that  Italian  principa- 
lity which  bears  the  general  name  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  or  St.  Peter's 
Patrimony  ;  and  that  the  Papacy  was 
not  a  little  horn  till  it  acquired  this 
principality,  which  was  formed  by  the 
subversion  of  the  three  horns  which 
were  destined  to  fall  before  it.  To 
this  scheme  it  is  answered,  that  as  a 
beast  means  an  empire,  either  secular 
or  ecclesiastical,  so  a  horn  means  a 
kingdom,  either  secular  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Now  the  actions  ascribed  to  the 
little  horn  were  never  performed  by 
the  pope  as  a  temporal  horn,  as  the 
sovereign  of  his  Italian  principality, 
but  as  an  ecclesiastical  power.  "The 
little  horn  is  represented  by  the  pro- 
phet as  being  already  in  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  eradication  of  the  three 
horns ;  but  the  scheme  at  present  un- 
der consideration  supposes  that  the 
Papacy  became  a  horn  by  such  eradi- 
cation. Now  if  the  Papacy  only  be- 
came a  horn  by  the  eradication  of  the 
three  horns,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
those  three  horns  were  plucked  up  before 
it,  or  that  the  power  typified  by  the  little 
horn  should  subdue  the  three  powers 
typified  by  the  three  horns,  when  at  that 
very  period,  according  to  the  scheme, 
the  papal  horn  was  not  as  yet  in  exist- 
ence ?  The  prophecy  places  the  rise 
of  the  little  horn  before  the  eradication 
of  the  three  horns:  the  scheme  sup- 
poses it  to  rise  in  consequence  of  that 
eradication.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that 
the  scheme  makes  the  horn  both  to 
exist  and  to  act  previous  to  the  sup- 
posed date  of  its  existence.  The  con- 
tradiction becomes  more  glaring,  and 
the  diiBculties  increase,  when  we  be- 
gin to  consider  the  period  of  three 
times  and  a  half,  or  \2GQ  years.  Daniel 
teaches  us  that  the  saints  should  be 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  little  horn 
during  that  space  of  time ;  whence 
we  may  naturally  conclude  that  they 
were  given  into  his  hand,  both  by 
some  formal  deed,  and  by  some  spe- 
cific person."  This  happened  in  the 
year  606,  when  the  emperor  Phocas 
conferred  on  Boniface  III.  the  title 
of  Universal  Bishop.  Nor  can  any 
other  event  be  pitched  upon  which 
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can  be  said  to  give  the   saints  into 
the     hand    of     the     new    spiritual 
power,  or  little  horn.     This  horn,  at 
its  first  rise  among  the  ten  other  horns, 
or  ten  kingdoms  into  which  the  tem- 
poral Roman  empire  was  divided,  was 
harmless.     "  This  appears  both  from 
the  prophecy,  and  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy.     The  little 
horn  was  already  in  existence,  when 
the  saints  were  delivered  into  his  hand ; 
but  the  apostacy  of  the  1260  days  did 
not  commence  in  its  dominant  state 
till  the  asra  of  their  being  so  delivered : 
consequently  the  little  horn  was  already 
in  existence  before  the  beginning  of 
the  apostacy :  that  is  to  say,  it  existed 
as  a  horn,  previous  to  its  existence  as 
an  apostate  horn.     The  spiritual  king- 
dom of  the  pope  sprung  up  (or  began 
to  grow  by  the  encroaching  power  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome)  after  the  empire 
had  become  Christian,  or  during  the 
period  of  what  St.  John  styles  its  non- 
existence as  a  beast.     When  the  ancient 
Pagan  beast,  that  had  been  wounded 
to  death  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, revived,  anci  set  up  an  idolatrous 
spiritual  tyranny  in  the  Church,  by 
constituting   Boniface  the  third   iini- 
versal  bishop,   then  were  the  saints  de- 
livered into  the  hand  of  the  little  horn; 
then  did  the  little  horn  begin  to  have 
a  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows ; 
then  did  the  ttniversal  spiritual  empire 
of  the  Pope  commence.''''     Shortly  after, 
the    worship   of   images,   which  had 
been  condemned  by  Gregoi-y,  was  au- 
thorised by  the  same  Boniface.     The 
ancient  Pantheon,  formerly  the  gene- 
ral sink  of  aU  the  abominations  of 
Paganism,  was  now  restored,  though 
under  a  different  name,  to  its  original 
destination.     The  mediatory  daemons 
of  corrupted  Christianity  occupied  the 
vacant  places  of  the  mediatory  dtemons 
of  the  Gentiles ;  and  instead  of  Jupi- 
ter and  his  kindred  deities,  the  virgin 
mother  of  Christ,  and  canonized  mor- 
tals, received  the  blind  adoration  of 
the  revived  ten-horned  beast.     The  holy 
city  was  now  trodden  imder  foot  by  a 
new  race  of  Gentiles,  diflfering  from 
their  Pagan  predecessors  only  in  name : 
the  saints  were  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  little  horn,  the  witnesses  began 
to  prophesy  in  sackcloth  for  the  long 
period  of  1260  years.    Not  but  that  the 
apostacy  had  long  before  commenced 
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individually :  forbidding  to  marry,  ab- 
staining from  meats,  and  the  idola- 
trous veneration  of  supposed  mediatory 
saints  and  angels,  began  to  creep  into 
the  Church  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  no  date  can  be  affixed  to 
individual  criminality.  Not  from  this, 
but  from  "some  overt  and  conspicu- 
ous act  of  the  head  of  a  cnmrnitniti/,  of 
the  man  of  sin  himself"  is  the  predict- 
ed period  to  be  dated.  Now  no  such 
act  can  be  pitched  upon  but  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop  by  Boniface,  in  the  year  G06, 
by  which  he  became  a  spiritual  uni- 
versal ti/rant,  and  had  the  control  of 
the  saints  of  the  whole  Church  given 
into  his  hands.  When,  to  this,  we 
add,  that  in  the  same  year,  a  cor- 
responding spiritual  tyramiy,  though 
of  a  difl'erent  character,  arose  in  the 
East,  under  the  same  emblem  of  a 
little  horn,  which  was  to  reach  to  the 
sume  "  time  of  the  end ;"  and  that  the 
2200  years  of  the  Vision  of  Daniel 
(according  to  the  more  correct  reading 
of  .lerom  for  2300),  reckoned  back- 
wards, from  the  year  1866,  bring  us 
to  the  year  334  B.C.,  when  the  Ma- 
cedonian he -goat,  or  Alexander,  began 
to  smite  the  ram,  or  Medo-Persian 
empire,  by  invading  his  territories,  and 
by  gaining  his  first  victory  over  him 
at  the  river  Grauicus ;  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable 
precision  and  agreement  of  the  pro- 
phecies which  relate  to  these  events,  or 
to  remain  long  in  doubt  of  the  periods 
to  which  they  refer. 

"  Since  then,"  observes  Mr.  Faber, 
"  the  little  hum  of  the  he-goat  is  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  1260  years;  since 
the  saints  are  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  Papal  little  horn  for  the 
space  of  1 260  years ;  since  the  Roman 
beast  is  to  exist  in  his  revived  state 
during  the  same  space  of  42  prophetic 
months ;  and  since  the  ttvo  horns  and 
the  beast  are  all  to  perish  together  at 


the  time  of  the  end,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  1260  years  ;  it  is  manifest 
that  the  date  of  these  years  can  only 
be  an  a^ra  marked  by  the  following 
triple  coincidence : — the  rise  of  the  he- 
goat's  little  horn ;  the  commencement 
of  the  Papal  little  horn's  spiritual 
universal  empire ;  and  the  revival  of 
the  Roman  beast,  by  conferring  upon 
his  little  horn  that  spiritual  universal 
empire,  or,  in  the  language  of  pro- 
phecy, by  giving  the  saints  into  his 
hand.  If,  then,  we  pitch  upon  any 
lera  not  marked  by  this  triple  coinci- 
dence, we  may  be  sure  that  it  cannot 
be  the  true  date  of  the  1260j'ears; 
because,  since  the  1260  years  of  the 
he-goat's  horn,  the  1260  years  of  the 
Papal  horn,  and  the  1260  years  of  the 
revived  Roman  beast,  all  terminate 
together  at '  the  time  of  the  end,'  they 
must  all  necessarily  begin  together." 

At  this  awful  time  of  the  end,  when 
"  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God  shall 
be  poured  out  without  mixture  into 
the  cup  of  his  indignation,"  the  Papal 
power  will  experience  its  final  down- 
fall ;  and  Rome,  "  the  eternal  city," 
proudly  so  called,  the  mystic  Babylon, 
must  "  come  in  remembrance  before 
God"  to  receive  the  reward  of  her 
crimes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Roman  and  Babylonian  empires  are 
the  only  two  powers  that  have  ever 
existed,  whose  empire,  and  whose 
capital  city,  have  each  borne  the  same 
name.  The  one  is  used  as  a  type  of 
the  other :  the  crimes  of  both  are  the 
same ;  namely,  their  tyranny  and 
idolatry  :  the  prophetic  denunciations 
against  both  are  likewise  the  same: 
and  such  as  was  the  punishment  of 
the  type,  it  is  just  to  conclude,  will  be 
that  of  the  antitype ;  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  guilty  city  will 
fall,  will  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  being  the  signal  act  of  Divine 
vengeance. 
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k5ALAMIS,  one  of  the  principal  cities    course,  the  Gospel  was  first  preached; 


of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  at  its  eastern 
extremity ;  which  was  the  first  place 
in  the  island  visited  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xiii.  6) ;  and  where,  of 
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which  occasioned  its  being  afterwards 
erected  into  the  metropolitan  see  of 
the  whole  island.  Salamis  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Jews,   in  the 
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reign  of  Trajan ;  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens ;  after 
which  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  called 
Famagusta,  which  is  the  name  it  bears 
at  present.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks. 

SALEM.     See  Jerusalem. 

SALMONE,  a  city  and  sea-port  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Crete; 
where  a  promontory  still  bears  the 
same  name. — Acts  xxvii.  7. 

SALT  SEA.     See  Dead  Sea. 

SALT,  Valley  of — This  valley  being 
always  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Edom,  and  having  been  also  more 
than  once  the  field  of  contest  between 
the  Edomites  and  the  Jews,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  it  must  have 
stood  between  the  two  countries.  In 
2  Sam.  viii.  13,  it  is  said,  that  David 
"  slew  of  the  Syrians  (Edomites).  in 
the  valley  of  Salt,  18,000  men."  the 
context  shews,  that  Edomites,  not 
Syrians,  are  here  meant :  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12, 
they  are  expressly  called  Edomites ; 
as  they  are  also  in  the  former  passage 
by  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  in- 
terpreters. In  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  it  is  said 
that  Amaziah  "slew  of  Edom,  in  the 
valley  of  Salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Selah  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of 
it  Joktheel  to  this  day."  Now  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  Jok- 
theel was  the  same  w  ith  Kerek ;  and 
we  have  to  seek,  between  that  place 
and  the  frontiers  of  Judtea,  a  plain 
sufficiently  extensive  for  the  scene  of 
engagement  between  two  large  armies, 
and  with  such  a  saline  quality  of  the 
soil  as  to  entitle  it  to  its  distinctive 
appellation  of  "  the  valley  of  Salt." 
Just  such  a  plain,  answering  to  both 
these  conditions,  is  that  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  of  14 
miles  over,  which  Mr.  Legh  crossed, 
without  suspecting  it  to  be  that  which 
it  appears  to  be ;  through  which  the 
river  El  Hossan,  the  El  Ahsa  of  Burck- 
hardt,  flows ;  and  which  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  that  even  pieces  of 
wood  found  lying  on  its  surface,  were 
so  incrusted  as  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  kindle  them  for  the  purpose  of  mak  - 
ing  a  lire :  while  the  mountains  which 
skirt  it,  are  formed  in  many  places  of 
pure  rock  salt,  fragments  of  which  are 
constantly  falling  down.  A  gorge  in 
the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  this 
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valley  opens  at  once  upon  Kerek; 
which,  with  the  other  coincidences  of 
this  remarkable  valley,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try, may  be  considered  as  clearly  point- 
ing out  this  to  be  the  valley  of  Salt : 
the  memorable  scene  of  two  decisive 
battles  between  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Edom,  which,  in  both  instances, 
led  to  the  conquest  of  the  latter. 

SAMARIA,  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Holy  Land ;  having  Gali- 
lee on  the  north,  Judaea  on  the  south, 
the  river  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west.  It 
took  its  name  from  its  capital  city 
Samaria ;  and  formed,  together  with 
Galilee,  and  some  cantons  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  king- 
dom of  the  former.  The  general  as- 
pect and  produce  of  the  country  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Judaea. 
But  Mr.  Buckingham  observes,  that 
"  while  in  Judaea  the  hills  are  mostly 
as  bare  as  the  imagination  can  paint 
them,  and  a  few  of  the  narrow  valleys 
only  are  fertile,  in  Samaria,  the  very 
summits  of  the  eminences  are  as  well 
clothed  as  the  sides  of  them.  These, 
with  the  luxuriant  valleys  which  they 
enclose,  present  scenes  of  unbroken 
verdure  in  almost  every  point  of  view, 
which  are  delightfully  variegated  by 
the  picturesque  forms  of  the  hills  and 
vales  themselves,  enriched  by  the  oc- 
casional sight  of  wood  and  water,  in 
clusters  of  olive  and  other  trees,  and 
rills  and  torrents  running  among 
them." 

SAMARIA,  the  capital  city  of  the 
province  or  kingdom  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  built  by  Omri,  the  6th 
king  of  Israel,  in  the  year  921  B.C. ; 
who  "  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  of 
Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver,  and 
built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the  name 
of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the 
name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill, 
Samaria." 

Samaria  was  twice  besieged  by  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  on  both  which 
occasions  the  Syrians  were  defeated: 
first  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  and  next 
in  that  of  his  son  Jehoram ;  when  it 
was  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that 
the  head  of  an  ass  was  sold  for  eighty 
shekels,  about  ten  pounds:  it  was, 
however,  miraculously  delivered;  as 
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foretold  by  the  prophet  Elisha.  (1 
Kings  XX.;  2  Kings  vi.  iSc  vii.)  It  was 
afterwards  lalcen  by  Salmaueser,  king 
of  Assyria,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
who  razed  it  to  the  ground  B.C.  721 ; 
carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  captive 
into  Assyria;  and  brought  colonies 
from  that  country,  and  placed  them  in 
their  stead.  The  descendants  of  these 
foreigners,  with  some  apostate  Jews, 
who  occasionally  joined  them,  conti- 
nued to  inhabit  Samaria,  which  had 
been  gradually  rebuilt,  until  the  time 
of  Alexander;  when  having,  in  a  tu- 
mult, killed  Andromachus,  the  govern- 
or of  Syria,  they  were  all  exjielled, 
and  took  refuge  in  Shechem,  which 
has  continued  to  be  their  chief  seat 
ever  since,  llie  city  was  then  given 
to  the  Macedonian  followers  of  Alex- 
ander; and  was  with  the  rest  of  Pales- 
tine sometimes  in  the  possession  of  the 
Syrian,  and  sometimes  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings,  till  Hyrcanus,  king  of  Ju- 
daea, reduced  it,  after  a  year's  siege, 
and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundations, 
in  the  year  129  B.C.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  remained  tiU  Herod  the  Great, 
being  pleased  with  its  situation,  rebuilt 
it  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and 
called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus :  under  which  name  it  continued 
to  flourish,  until  the  emperor  Adrian 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Palestine; 
from  which  time  it  went  gradually  to 
decay.  It  was,  according  to  Josephus, 
20  furlongs  in  circumference,  and  one 
day's  journey  from  Jerusalem. 

The  remains  of  Samaria,  or  Sebaste, 
are  to  be  found,  according  to  Mr. 
Buckingham,  at  a  village  bearing  the 
name  of  Subusta,  containing  about  30 
dwellings,  and  seated  on  a  stony  hill, 
surrounded  by  fruitful  valleys  and 
abundance  of  olivc-ti'ces,  and  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sant situation.  The  form  of  the  hill 
of  Shemer  is,  in  fact,  represented  as 
admirably  fitted  for  a  fortress  or  post 
of  defence.  The  remains  to  be  found 
on  it,  as  desci'ibed  by  the  traveller  last 
mentioned,  consist  of  a  large  street, 
lined  by  an  avenue  of  columns  with- 
out capitals,  33  of  which  are  still 
standing;  of  which  the  tradition  of 
the  country  is,  that  they  formed  part 
of  Herod's  Palace,  but  which,  Mr. 
Buckingham  thinks,  might  rather 
have  formed  the  avenue  to  the  temple 
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which  he  built; — a  group  of  8  large 
and  8  small  pillars,  with  others  fall- 
en, also  without  capitals,  and  blocks 
of  stone,  not  clearly  indicating  the 
form  of  the  buildings  to  which  they 
belong ; — and,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  all,  the  ruins  of  a  large 
cathedral  church,  attributed  to  St. 
Helena,  standing  east  and  west,  and 
about  150  feet  in  length  by  50  in 
breadth.  The  interior  of  the  eastern 
front  of  this  church  has  a  pointed 
arch,  and  columns  of  no  known  order, 
though  the  capiU\ls  approach  nearer  to 
the  Corinthian  than  any  other  order. 
Eight  small  semicircular  arches  go 
round  the  tops  of  the  windows  within, 
and  have  each  at  tlieir  spring  the  capi- 
tal of  a  column,  but  no  shaft  attached 
to  it.  The  great  arch  of  the  recess  is 
pointed,  and  the  moulding  that  passes 
round  it  is  fantastic  in  the  extreme. 
Amongst  other  things,  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  scaly  armour,  an  owl,  an 
eagle,  a  human  figure,  and  an  angel ; 
all  occupying  separate  compartments, 
and  all  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
exterior  of  the  eastern  front  presents 
a  still  more  singular  mixture  of  style, 
as  the  pointed  and  the  roimd  arch  are 
both  used  in  the  same  range,  and  the 
oniaments  of  each  are  varied.  In  the 
lower  cornice  are  human  heads,  with 
figures  as  fantastic  as  on  the  inside: 
the  whole  presenting  a  strange  assem- 
blage of  incongruous  ornaments  in  the 
most  wretched  taste. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  estimates  the 
distance  of  Sebaste  from  Jerusalem  at 
48  miles,  says,  "  The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  strong  by  na- 
ture ;  more  so,  I  think,  than  Jerusa- 
lem. It  stands  on  a  fine  large  insu- 
lated hill,  compassed  all  round  by  a 
broad  deep  valley;  and  when  fortified, 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  by  Herod, 
one  woidd  have  imagined  that,  in  the 
ancient  system  of  warfare,  nothing 
but  famine  would  have  reduced  such  a 
place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by 
four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  are 
cultivated  in  terraces  to  the  top,  sown 
with  grain;  and  planted  with  fig  and 
olive  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley.  The 
hill  of  Samaria,  likewise,  rises  in  ter- 
races to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the 
adjoining  mountains. 

"  The  present  village  is  small  and 
poor,  and  after  passing  the  vallev  the 
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ascent  to  it  is  very  steep ;  but,  viewed 
from  the  station  of  our  tents,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  both  from  its  natu- 
ral situation,  and  from  the  picturesque 
remains  of  a  ruined  convent  of  good 
Gothic  architecture. 

"  Having  passed  the  village,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  first  terrace,  there 
is  a  number  of  columns  still  standing. 
I  counted  12  in  one  row,  besides  seve- 
ral that  stood  apart,  the  brotherless 
remains  of  other  rows,  llie  situation 
is  extremely  delightful ;  and  my  giaide 
informed  me,  that  they  belonged  to 
the  serai  or  palace.  On  the  next  ter- 
race there  are  no  remains  of  solid 
building,  but  heaps  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
great  profusion.  Ascending  to  the 
third,  or  highest  terrace,  the  traces  of 
former  building  were  not  so  numer- 
ous, but  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  eye 
passed  over  the  deep  valley  that  en- 
compasses the  hill  of  Sebaste,  and 
rested  on  the  mountains  beyond,  that 
retreated  as  they  rose  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  met  the  view  in  every  di- 
rection, like  a  book  laid  out  for  peru- 
sal on  a  writing-desk. 

"  From  this  lofty  eminence  we  de- 
scended to  the  south  side  of  the  hill ; 
where  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  stately 
colonnade  that  stretches  along  this 
beautiful  exposure  from  east  to  west. 
Sixty  columns  are  still  standing  in 
one  row :  the  shafts  are  plain,  and 
fragments  of  Ionic  volutes,  that  lie 
scattered  about,  testify  the  order  to 
which  they  belong.  These  are  proba- 
bly the  relics  of  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cent structures  with  which  Herod  the 
Great  adorned  Samaria.  None  of  the 
walls  remain." 

These  remains,  described  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  and  Dr.  Richardson,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  are  those  of  Sebaste 
or  Samaria  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Savi- 
our. Of  the  ancient  Samaria  there 
appear  to  be  no  vestiges. 

SAMARITANS.— It  is  well  known, 
that  by  the  revolt  of  ten  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  from  Rehoboam,  the 
son  of  Solomon,  the  people,  hitherto 
one,  and  subject  to  one  ruler,  were 
divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Is- 
rael and  Judah:  the  former,  at  the 
time  of  their  separation,  electing  a 
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king  of  their  own,  and  the  latter  re- 
maining to  the  house  of  David.  The 
seat  of  government  for  the  new  king- 
dom was  first  established  at  Sichem, 
and  afterwards  at  Tirzah,  until  Omri, 
the  sixth  king,  built  Samaria;  from 
which  the  people  and  country  after- 
wards took  their  name,  and  which 
became,  for  extent  and  population, 
the  rival  of  Jerusalem  itself.  But  the 
curse  of  God  followed  the  revolted 
tribes,  and  the  kingdom  which  they  had 
set  up :  they  w  ere  given  over  to  idola- 
try and  the  worst  of  vices;  and  of  21 
kings  who  reigned  over  them,  from 
Jeroboam  the  first  to  Hoshea  the  last, 
the  Scripture  character  appended  to 
each  is,  that  "  he  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  de- 
parted not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  caused  Israel 
to  sin."  At  length,  after  having  re- 
peatedly suffered  much  in  their  wars 
with  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  given  an  entire  prey  to  the 
Assyrians:  Salmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria, having  invaded  the  country, 
and  taken  Samaria  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  carried  away  both  king 
and  people,  and  placed  them  in 
"  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river 
of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes."  And  thus  was  an  end  put  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  721 
years  before  Christ,  and  252  from  its 
commencement  under  Jeroboam. 

The  country,  after  this  event,  ap- 
pears to  have  lain  nearly  desolate, 
until  Esarhaddon,  a  succeeding  king 
of  Assyria,  44  years  afterwards,  in- 
vaded both  JudiBa  and  Samaria,  car- 
ried away  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah, 
captive,  and  such  few  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  or  their  descendants,  as  were 
foimd  in  their  land;  but  that  it  might 
not  remain  without  inhabitants,  he 
brought  colonies  from  "  Babylon,  and 
from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and 
placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
With  this  event,  was  accomplished 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  was  de- 
livered in  the  first  year  of  Ahaz — that 
within  threescore  and  five  years 
Ephraim  should  be  no  more  a  people: 
and  it  was  exactly  65  years  from  the 
first  year  of  Ahaz  that  this  invasion  of 
Esarhaddon  took  place. 
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It  was  these  foreign  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  mingled  with  some 
criminal  and  apostate  Jews,  who  from 
time  to  time  tied  over  to  them,  who 
constituted  the  first  of  the  people  call- 
ed .Samaritans  ;  between  whom  and 
the  Jews  there  ever  existed  the  most 
implacable  hatred.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  people,  coming  from 
an  idolatrous  country,  brought  their 
gods  along  with  them,  and  set  them 
up  in  the  cities  of  .Samaria,  where  the 
God  of  Israel  was  now  entirely  un- 
known ;  but  soon  after  their  settling, 
they  were  much  infested  with  lions; 
anct  imagining,  in  common  with  a 
general  superstition  of  the  heathen, 
that  this  evil  arose  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  god  of  the  country,  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  know  and  to  ap- 
pease before  they  could  obtain  suc- 
cour or  success,  they  applied  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  send  them  a  priest 
of  the  Israelites,  who  might  teach 
them  the  worship  of  this  god ;  and  one 
was  accordingly  sent:  but  his  success 
went  no  farther  than  to  add  one  more 
to  the  number  of  gods  which  they 
already  worshipped;  and  instead  of 
receiving  the  God  of  Israel  as  the 
only  true  God,  they  incorporated  him 
with  their  others  on  a  perfect  footing 
of  equality. 

In  this  state  of  pure  idolatry,  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  after- 
wards of  Persia,  the  .Samaritans  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  nearly  .300  years  ; 
until  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada,  the 
high  priest  of  Jerusalem,  having,  con- 
trary to  the  .Fewish  law,  married  the 
daughter  of  .Sanballat,  governor  of 
Samaria,  and  being  on  this  account 
expelled  from  Jerusalem,  his  father- 
in-law  obtained  permission  of  Darius 
Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  to  build  a 
temple  on  mount  Gcrizim,  where  the 
Jewish  worship  should  be  established, 
and  of  which  Manasseh  should  be 
appointed  high  priest.  From  this 
time,  .Samaria  became,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  common  refuge 
of  apostate  and  outlawed  Jews :  every 
one  of  that  nation  who  had  occasion 
to  fly  from  justice,  finding  a  near  and 
safe  asylum  amongst  the  .Samaritans ; 
who  from  this  circumstiince  became, 
in  process  of  time,  that  mongrel  peo- 
ple, made  up  of  Cutheans  and  rene- 
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gado  Jews,  of  whom  the  people  of 
Judah  could  never  speak  but  in  the 
bitterest  terms  of  detestation  and  re- 
proach.    They  even  carried  their  rage 
so  far,  as  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
the  bigots  of  the   Church  of  Rome 
have  since  pretty  exactly  imitated  to- 
wards their  Protestiint  fellow-Chris- 
tians, namely,  publishing  an  anathema 
against  them ;  forbidding  all  kinds  of 
communication  with  them  ;  declaring 
the  fruits  and  all  other  produce  of  the 
land  accursed ;  and  shutting  them  out 
from  all  participation  in  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life.     It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Jews  had  some  cause  for 
their  enmity  towards  the  Samaritans, 
though  not  of  such  a  preposterous  and 
impious   kind ;    for    the    .Samaritans 
sought  every  opportunity   to   under- 
mine their  interests,  and,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,   opposed  successfully, 
for  several  years,  the  decrees  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  for  rebuilding  the  Tem- 
ple and  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity-  In  fact,  although 
at  all  times  their  inveterate  foes,  they 
either  claimed  or  disowned  a  commu- 
nity of  religion  and  of  kindred,  as  best 
suited    their  interests.     Thus,   when 
Alexander,  after  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
granted  great  favours  to  the  Jews,  and 
in  a  particular  manner  exempted  their 
land  from  paying  any  tribute  on  the 
sjeveiith  or  Sabbatical  year,  the  Sama- 
ritans made  an   application   for  tlie 
same  exemption,  alleging  that  they 
were  the  same  people,    differing  in 
their  religion  only  in  some  matters  of 
no  importance,  and  that  this  obliged 
them  to  give  their  land  the  same  sep- 
tennary   rest:    which  privilege,  how- 
ever, they  never  obtained.     And,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  persecution 
under  vVntiochus  began,  they  sent  to 
admonish    him   that    they    were    not 
Jews  ;  that  they  held  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  people  ;  that  they  were 
Modes  by  nation ;  and,  as  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  were  ready  to  accept  of  any 
which  Antiochus  should  impose  upon 
them, and  their  temple  was  forthwith 
consecrated  to  the  Grecian  .fupiter. 

'ITiese  animosities  between  the  Jews 
and  .Samaritans  subsisted  undiminish- 
ed down  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour; 
as  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria  plainly  intimates.  Tliis 
woman   expressed  her  surprise   that 
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Christ,  being  a  Jew,  should  ask  water 
of  her  who  was  a  Samaritan ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  Jews  had 
no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans:  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
above-mentioned  interdict  was  still  in 
force.  In  another  place,  the  Jews,  to 
express  their  utmost  aversion  to  our 
Saviour,  said  to  him,  "Thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil" — as  if  to 
be  a  Samaritan  and  to  have  a  devil 
were  the  same  thing. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
the  Samaritans,  blotting  out  their 
descent  from  the  Eastern  colonists  of 
Esarhaddon,  called  Jacob  their  father; 
and  claimed  for  their  temple  on  mount 
Gerizim  the  same  privileges,  and  the 
same  exclusive  sanctity,  which  the 
Jews  ascribed  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
They  differ  in  their  religion  from  the 
Jews  in  three  principal  particulars : 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  they  receive 
only  the  five  books  of  Moses  as  Scrip- 
ture; rejecting  all  the  other  books 
which  are  in  the  Jewish  canon.  These 
books  they  htive  still  amongst  them, 
written  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phoeni- 
cian character ;  which  was  that  used 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
in  which  they  and  all  the  other  sacred 
books  were  written,  till  Ezra  tran- 
scribed them  into  the  Chaldaean.  This 
circumstance,  as  Dr.  Prideaux  ob- 
serves, has  led  to  a  mistake  with  some 
learned  men,  who  have  supposed  that 
the  Samaritan  copy,  because  written 
in  the  old  character,  was  the  true  au- 
thentic copy,  and  that  of  Ezra  only  a 
transcript;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  is  the  transcript, 
as  appears  very  evidently  from  its  hav- 
ing all  the  interpolations  of  Ezra's 
copy,  and  many  variations,  arising 
from  a  mistake  of  certain  letters  in  the 
Hebrew,  which,  having  no  similitude 
in  the  Samaritan  character,  plainly 
shew  that  the  mistakes  were  made  in 
transcribing  the  Samaritan  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  not  the  Hebrew  from 
the  Samaritan. 

That  the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient 
Hebrew  character  is  confirmed  by  this, 
that  there  are  many  of  the  Jewish  she- 
kels, still  in  preservation,  with  this 
inscription  on  them  in  Samaritan  let- 
ters, Jerimdeni  Kcdoshah,  or  Jerusalem 
the  Hall/ :  which  sufficiently  shews 
that  they  could  not  be  the  coin  of  the 
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Israelites  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes,  nor  of  the  Samaritans  who 
succeeded  them  in  their  land ;  for  nei- 
ther of  these  would  have  put  the  name 
of  Jerusalem  iipon  their  coin,  nor  have 
called  it  the  holy  city.  The  truth  is, 
that  during  the  70  years'  captivity  at 
Babylon,  the  ancient  character  was 
lost  amongst  the  vulgar  Jews;  and  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  their 
understanding  their  Scriptures,  to 
have  them  transcribed  in  a  character 
with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
namely,  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldaean. 
This  task  was  performed  by  Ezra,  af- 
ter their  return;  who  collected  the 
sacred  books;  revised  them;  and 
transcribed  them  in  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, which  is  that  in  which  they  at 
present  exist. 

The  second  particular  in  which  the 
Samaritans  differ  from  the  Jews  is,  in 
rejecting  all  traditions,  and  adhering 
to  the  written  word  alone;  of  which 
they  were  much  more  strict  in  their 
observance  than  the  Jews,  whom  our 
Saviour  accused  of  making  the  law  of 
none  effect  by  their  traditions. 

The  third  point  of  difference  between 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  and  that 
which  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
dispute  between  them,  was,  about  the 
place  of  their  worship — a  dispute 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  schism 
of  Manasseh.  Until  this  event,  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  built  on  the 
plan  and  after  the  manner  of  God's 
express  direction,  was  acknowledged 
by  all  who  held  the  Jewish  law,  as 
the  only  time  Temple  of  God;  and 
where  only  his  worship,  and  the  sacri- 
fices ordained  by  Him,  could  be  per- 
formed in  an  acceptable  manner.  But 
when,  on  the  defection  of  Manasseh 
and  his  party,  Sanballat  built  the  tem- 
ple on  mount  Gerizim,  arguments 
were  brought  from  Scripture  and  from 
tradition  to  sanction  the  innovation. 
These  arguments  were — that  on  the 
same  mount  both  Abraham  and  Jacob 
sacrificed  in  their  sojourning ;  and  so 
consecrated  it,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  the  service  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  race; — that  this  was  the 
hill  from  which  God  had  appointed 
his  blessings  to  be  declared  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  on  their  entering  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  which  was  accordingly 
so  done  by  Joshua  ;~and,  which  is 
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the  argument  on  which  they  chiefly 
found  their  cause,  that,  on  the  same 
hill,  Joshua  erected  the  altar  of  twelve 
stones  taken  out  of  the  river  Jordan, 
as  God  had  commanded  by  Moses ; 
and  this  was  the  very  altar  on  which 
they  continued  their  sacrifices.  To 
all  which  it  is  answered,  on  the  part 
of  the  Jews — that  whether  or 
not  mount  Gerizim  be  the  hill  on 
which  Abraham  and  Jacob  offered 
sacrilices,  is  matter  only  of  conjecture, 
1|  nd  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  decrees  of  God  respecting 
the  place  of  worship  of  his  choice ; — 
that  the  promulgation  of  his  blessings 
from  the  same  hill,  granting  it  to  be 
the  very  same,  is  as  little  to  the  pur- 
pose ; — and  that,  with  respect  to  the 
altar  here  set  up  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, the  Samaritans  have  been  guilty 
of  a  most  perverse  corruption  of  the 
sacred  text,  in  substituting  Gerizim 
for  Ebal;  which,  and  not  Gerizim, 
was  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  was 
erected  by  Joshua.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Samaritans  contend  for  theirs  being 
the  true  copy,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
the  corrupters  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  this  subterfuge  is  too  clum- 
sy either  to  conceal  or  to  palhate  their 
guilt. 

Some  remains  of  the  sect  of  the 
Samaritans  are  still  to  be  found  at 
Sechem,  or  Napolose,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent called,  where  they  have  still  the 
books  of  Moses  amongst  them  in  their 
ancient  character ;  but  their  religious 
rites  are  performed  in  obscurity.  The 
temple  Iniilt  by  Sanballat  having  been 
destroyed  by  Hyrcanus  130  years  be- 
fore Christ,  a  smaller  one  was  after- 
wards erected  on  the  same  spot  by  the 
Samaritans,  where  they  still  resort  to 
perform  their  sacrifices. 

The  Rev.  J  as.  Connor,  who  visited 
Napolose  in  1820,  gives  the  most  re- 
cent account  we  have  of  this  people. 
"  I  immediately,"  says  Mr.  C,  "  made 
inquirj'  about  the  Samaritans.  My 
host  stepped  out  and  fetched  their 
priest:  he  sat  with  me  some  time:  his 
name  is  Shalmor  ben  Tabiah :  he  is  a 
native  of  Napolose,  and  is  about  40 
years  of  age.  lliere  are  about  40  Sa- 
maritixns  in  Napolose.  'lliey  have  but 
one  synagogue  in  the  town,  where  they 
have  service  every  Saturday.  Four 
times  a  year  thcv  go  in  solemn  pro- 
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cession  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  on  these  occasions  they 
go  up  before  sunrise,  and  read  the 
l,aw  till  noon.  On  one  of  these  days 
they  kill  six  or  sc\  en  rams.  The  Sa- 
maritans have  one  school  in  Napolose, 
where  their  language  is  taught.  The 
head  of  the  sect  resides  in  Paris.  I 
accompanied  the  piiest  to  his  house, 
and  sat  a  long  time  with  him.  There 
were  several  Jews  present:  they  seem 
to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Samaritans  here.  The  priest  showed 
me  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
English  Polyglot  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Maundrell :  it  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  tattered  leaves.  He  showed  me 
also  a  manuscript  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, with  an  Arabic  version  at  its 
side ;  this  version,  however,  is  not 
used  in  their  synagogue.  He  after- 
ward took  me  to  see  the  synagogue, 
making  me  first  take  off  my  shoes  :  it 
is  a  small  gloomy  building,  f  ob- 
served a  number  of  copies  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  carefully  enve- 
loped in  linen,  and  laid  on  a  shelf  in 
the  synagogue.  Expressing  a  wish  to 
see  the  ancient  manuscript,  said  by 
the  Samaritans  to  be  3500  years  old, 
the  priest  paused  and  hesitated  for 
some  time.  I  pressed  him.  Having 
laid  aside  his  upper  garments,  he  at 
length  entered  the  sanctuary,  and  pro- 
duced the  venerated  manuscript.  It 
is  well  written  on  vellum,  in  the  Sama- 
ritan character,  and  is  preserved  in  a 
tin  roller :  it  bears  the  marks  of  age, 
and  is  rather  tattered.  The  priest 
would  not  permit  me,  nor  any  one 
present,  to  touch  it.  He  was  very  in- 
quisitive about  the  Samaritans  whom 
he  had  heard  were  in  England." 

With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
above  manuscript,  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  written  on  vellum  dis- 
proves the  age  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Samaritjvns,  and  reduces  it  to  about 
2000  instead  of  3500  years:  an  age, 
however,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  so 
old,  sufficient  to  give  it  a  high  degree 
of  interest. 

SAMOS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  HO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  !)  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  Trogyllium,  and 
not  far  from  Ephcsus.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  and  celebrated  for  its 
wines,  and  for  being  the  birth-place 
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of  Pythagoras.  St.  Paul  touched  at  it 
iu  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria. 
Acts  XX.  15. 

SAMOTHRACI  A,  a  small  island  in 
the  vEgean  Sea,  about  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  situated  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus  on  the  south 
coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Samos,  but  sub- 
sequently received  the  addition  of 
Thracia  or  Thrace,  from  its  proximity 
to  that  country,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  celebrated  in  heathen  annals  for 
its  mysteries,  on  which  accoiuit  it  was 
much  resorted  to.  St.  Paul  either 
visited  or  passed  by  this  island  (it  is 
not  clear  which)  in  his  way  from  Troas 
to  Macedonia.  It  is  now  called  Sa- 
mandrachi. 

SAUDIS,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  on  the  river  Pactolus,  famed, 
or  rather  fabled  for  its  golden  sands. 
Sardis  was  a  great  and  ancient  city, 
and  from  its  wealth  and  importance 
was  the  object  of  much  cupidity,  and, 
of  course,  of  many  sieges.  When  taken 
by  Cyrus  under  Croesus  its  last  king, 
who  has  become  proverbial  for  his 
riches,  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  opulent  cities  of  the  East.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Lydia  was 
converted  into  a  Roman  province,  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  order  of  that  emperor. 
Subsequent  disasters  of  the  same  kind, 
however,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks,  have  reduced  it  to 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  pre- 
senting many  remains  of  its  former 
splendour.  There  are  now  only  a  few 
cottages  to  be  found,  intermingled 
with  the  pillars  and  other  fragments 
of  the  ancient  city.  These  cottages, 
with  the  accompanying  ruins,  are  still 
found  in  their  true  situation  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  Bouz-dag, 
as  the  Turks  call  it.  The  castle  stands 
on  a  high  and  almost  inaccessible  hill, 
from  whence  is  an  extensive  and  de- 
lightful prospect. 

The  church  at  Sardis  was  reproach- 
ed by  our  Saviour  for  its  declension 
in  real,  and  its  growth  in  nominal  reli- 
gion, having  "  a  name  to  live  while  it 
was  dead" — a  reproach  which  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  thrown  off. 
"  The  church  of  Sardis,"  says  Mr.  Mil- 
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ner,  "  presents  us  with  an  unpleasant 
spectacle.  Their  great  inferiority  to 
Thyatira  evinces  how  possible  it  is  for 
two  societies  of  Christians  holding 
the  same  doctrines  to  be  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent state.  He  who  '  walks  in  the 
midst  of  the  churches'  extols  the  grow- 
ing faith  and  charity  of  the  first,  and 
condemns  the  drooping  condition  of 
the  second.  They  had  neglected  that 
course  of  prayer  and  watchfulness 
which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
divine  life  in  vigour.  Their  works 
were  now  faintly  distinguishable  from 
those  of  persons  altogether  dead  in 
sin.  Some  good  things  remained  in 
them  which  yet  were  ready  to  die : 
but  their  lives  brought  no  glory  to 
God,  nor  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  could  scarce  prevent  its  being 
scandalized  in  the  world.  A  few 
names,  indeed,  there  were  in  Sardis 
whom  Jesus  looked  on  with  compla- 
cency ;  they  had  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments. But  most  of  the  Christians 
there  had  contracted  deep  stains,  pro- 
bably by  freely  mixing  with  the  world, 
and  by  conforming  to  its  customs. 
And  we  see  here  an  awful  fact  authen- 
ticated in  the  highest  possible  man- 
ner,— that  among  a  society  of  persons 
all  professing  the  Gospel,  the  greater 
part  may  be  very  dead  in  their  souls." 

SAREPTA,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  nearly 
midway  between  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Sarepta  is  the  same  with  Zarephath, 
mentioned  1  Kings  xvii.,  as  belonging 
to  Sidon,  where  Elijah  was  sent  to 
dwell,  and  where  he  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse 
of  oil,  and  raised  the  widow's  son  to 
life.  It  is  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  Sarepta  by  our  Saviour  (Luke  iv. 
26).  Of  this  place  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  a  few  houses  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  the  position  being  termed  Sarfand. 

SARON.     See  Sharon. 

SCYTHOPOLIS.— This  city,  which 
is  the  same  with  Bethshan,  is  men- 
tioned 2  Mac.  xii.  29 — 31,  as  a  place 
600  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  whose 
inhabitants  were  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
and  so  well  treated  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus.    See  Bethshan. 

SEBA. — Between  Seba  (with  Sa- 
mech)  and  Sheba  (with  Shin)  there 
appears  a  distinction,  Seba  being  the 
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son  of  Cush,  and  Sheba,  of  which 
name  there  were  three,  bein}^,  respect- 
ively— the  son  of  Raamah  the  son  of 
Cush,  the  son  of  Joktan  the  great 
grandson  of  Shem,  and  the  son  of 
Jokshan  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketu- 
rah.  Where  Seba  was  situated  is  not 
quite  clear,  but  most  proljably  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  adjoining  the 
country  of  Sheba,  the  descendants  of 
both  being  aftersvards  confounded  by 
the  Greeks  mider  the  general  name  of 
Sabeans.     See  Sheba. 

SECHEM,  SICHEM,  SYCHEM, 
or  SHECHEM,  called  also  Sychar  in 
the  New  Testament,  afterwards  Ne- 
apolis,  and  in  the  present  day,  Na- 
blous,  Naplous,  Napolose,  and  Naplosa. 
(for  it  is  thus  variously  written) :  a 
city  of  Samaria,  near  the  parcel  of 
ground  which  Jacob  bought  of  H amor, 
the  father  of  Shechem,  and  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph.  Here  Joseph's  bones 
were  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  be  in- 
terred; and  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground  was  the  well  called  Jacob's 
Well ;  at  which  our  Saviour  sat  down 
when  he  had  the  memorable  con\  ers- 
ation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
(John  iv.),  which  caused  her,  and 
many  other  inhabitants  of  Sechem  or 
Sychar,  as  it  is  there  called,  to  receive 
him  as  the  Messiah. 

Sechem,  which  received  its  name 
from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor  the 
Canaanite,  was  twice  destroyed:  first, 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  revenge  for 
the  injury  done  to  their  sister  Dinah  ; 
when  they  treacherously  slew  all  the 
males,  and  spoiled  their  city  (Gen. 
xxxiv.)  :  and  again,  500  years  after, 
by  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a 
concubine ;  who,  having  been  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Shechemites, 
quarreled  with  them  at  the  end  of 
three  years  and  a  half ;  and  after  slay- 
ing all  who  opposed  him  in  the  field, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
"  beat  it  down  and  .sowed  it  with  salt:" 
by  which  is  to  be  understood,  that  it 
was  entirely  razed  to  the  ground, 
(.ludg.  ix.)  It  was,  however,  rebuilt 
by  Jeroboam,  after  the  defection  of 
the  ten  tril)cs  (I  Kings  xii.  '2o) ;  but  as 
Rehoboam  had  pre\'iously  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  all  I  srael  at  the  same 
place,  it  had  probably  partially  reviv- 
ed before.  \Vlien  rebuilt  by.lcroboam, 
it  was  made  his  residence,  and  so  the 
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first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
separate  from  that  of  Judah :  an  honour 
which  it  did  not,  however,  retain  long ; 
the  royal  residence  being  successively 
transferred  to  Penuel,  Tirzah,  and 
Samaria.  ^Vhen  the  Samaritiins  were 
driven  out  of  Samaria  by  Alexander, 
they  took  refuge  in  this  place  ;  which 
has  been  their  chief  seat  ever  since. 

Mr.  Maundrell,  who  visited  Sechem 
about  130  years  ago,  describes  it  as 
then  consisting  of  two  streets,  run- 
ning parallel  under  mount  Gcrizim ; 
and  having  some  of  the  ancient  sect 
of  the  Samaritans  still  residing  in  it, 
who  had  a  small  temple  on  the  hill 
above.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Clarke 
as  being  at  present  a  considerable 
town,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  also  represented  as  sUmd- 
ing  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
the  Holy  Land ;  appearing  to  the  tra- 
veller, descending  towards  it  from  the 
hills,  luxuriantly  embosomed  in  the 
most  delightful  and  fragrant  bowers; 
half  concealed  by  rich  gardens,  and 
by  stalely  trees  collected  into  groves 
ail  around  the  bold  and  beautiful 
valley  in  which  it  stands. 

On  contemplating  this  place  and  its 
vicinity.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  The  travel- 
ler directing  his  footsteps  towards 
its  ancient  sepulchres,  as  everlasting 
as  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  hewn, 
is  permitted,  upon  the  authority  of 
sacred  and  indisputable  record,  to 
contemplate  the  spot  where  the  re- 
mains of  Joseph,  of  Eleazer,  and  of 
Joshua,  were  severally  deposited.  If 
any  thing  connected  with  the  memory 
of  past  ages  be  calculated  to  aw  aken 
local  enthusiasm,  the  land  around  this 
city  is  pre-eminently  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. The  sacred  story  of  events 
transacted  in  the  field  of  Sichem,  from 
our  earliest  years,  is  remembered  with 
delight :  but  w  ith  the  territory  before 
our  eyes  where  those  events  took  place, 
and  in  the  view  of  objects  existing  .as 
they  were  described  above  3000  years 
ago,  the  grateful  im])rcssion  kindles 
into  ecstiisy.  Along  the  valley,  we  be- 
held 'a  company  of  Ishmaelites  com- 
ing from  (iilead,'  as  in  the  days  of 
Reuben  and.ludah, '  witli  their  camels, 
bearing  spicery ,  and  balm,  and  myrrh ;' 
who  would  gladlv  have  purchased 
another  Jo.scph  of  his  brethren,  and 
conveyed  him  as  a  slave  to  some  I'oti- 
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phar  in  Egypt.  Upon  the  hills  around, 
flocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  as  of 
old ;  nor  in  the  simple  garb  of  the 
shepherds  of  Samaria  was  there  any 
thing  repugnant  to  the  notions  we 
may  entertain  of  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  sons  of  Jacob." 

Mr.  Buckingham  gives  a  similar 
description  of  this  place  with  Maun- 
drell  and  Clarke.  It  still  consists  of 
two  long  streets,  running  nearly  east 
and  west,  closely  impacted  between  the 
two  mounts,  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  which 
press  it  in  on  each  side,  and  leave  no 
room  to  add  any  thing  to  its  breadth ; 
though  there  is  nothing  to  limit  its 
extension  length  ways.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent populous  and  flourishing  ;  and 
the  country  round  it  bears  marks  of 
opulence  and  industry.  The  resident 
population  of  Nablous  Mr.  B.  esti- 
mates at  something  less  than  10,000, 
nearly  all  Mohammedans ;  not  a  single 
resident  Jew,  and  only  about  half  a 
dozen  families  of  the  sect  of  the  Sa- 
maritans, who  were  so  obscurely  known, 
and  remained  in  such  privacy,  that 
many  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
the  town,  did  not  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  sect.  With  respect  to 
the  Jews,  as  Mr.  Connor,  who  visited 
Napolose  shortly  after  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, makes  mention  of  some  residing 
in  the  town,  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  was  misinformed. 

The  celebrated  well  called  Jacob's 
Well,  but  which,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sechem,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Bir  Samaria,"  or  the  Well  of  Sama- 
ria, is  situated  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  east  of  the  town.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham gives  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  this  well :  "  Procuring  a  Chris- 
tian boy  to  accompany  us,  we  went 
out  by  the  eastern  gate,  and  passing 
through  a  continuation  of  the  same 
valley  in  which  Nablous  stands  thick- 
ly covered  with  olive  trees,  we  reached 
the  end  of  it  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  foot,  the  pass  opening  into  a 
round  and  more  extensive  vale,  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Jordan  being  in 
sight.  On  the  right,  were  some  Mo- 
hammedan buildings ;  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Gerizim, 
either  mosques  or  tombs,  now  called 
Mahmoodeea,  and  said  to  stand  over 
Joseph's  sepulchre.  On  the  left,  at 
the  loot  of  mount  Ebal,  were  several 
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well-known  grottos  in  the  rock ;  some 
with  arched,  and  others  with  square 
doors ;  most  probably  ancient  sepul- 
chres, without  the  old  city  of  Sechem 
or  Sychar.  These  grottos  were  called 
here  Khallat  Rowg-ban  (the  castle  or 
retreat  of  hermits),  but  we  had  no  time 
to  examine  them. 

"  From  hence  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  reached  the  well  of  Samaria. 
It  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
round  vale,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  parcel  of  ground  purchased 
by  Jacob  for  a  hundred  pieces  of 
money,  and  which,  like  the  narrow 
valley  west  of  Nablous,  is  rich  and 
fertile.  Over  this  well  stood  anciently 
a  large  building,  erected  by  St.Helena ; 
of  which  there  are  now  no  other  re- 
mains than  some  shafts  of  granite 
pillars ;  all  the  rest  lying  in  one  un- 
distinguished heap  of  ruins.  The 
mouth  of  the  well  itself  had  an  arched 
or  vaulted  building  over  it ;  and  the 
only  passage  down  into  it  at  this  mo- 
ment is  by  a  small  hole  in  the  roof, 
scarcely  large  enough  for  a  moderate- 
sized  person  to  work  himself  down 
through.  We  lighted  a  taper  here,  and 
taking  off"  my  large  Turkish  clothes,  I 
did  not  then  get  down  without  bruis- 
ing myself  against  the  sides  ;  nor  was 
I  at  all  rewarded  for  such  an  inconve- 
nience by  the  sight  below.  Landing 
on  a  heap  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  we  saw 
a  large  flat  oblong  stone,  which  lay 
almost  on  its  edge  across  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  and  left  barely  space 
enough  to  see  that  there  was  an  open- 
ing below.  We  could  not  ascertain 
its  diameter;  but,  by  the  time  of  a 
stone's  descent,  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  of  considerable  depth,  as  well  as 
that  it  was  perfectly  dry  at  this  season; 
the  fall  of  the  stone  giving  forth  a 
dead  and  hard  sound. 

"  Not  far  from  the  well  of  Samaria 
is  the 'Bir  Yusef;'  over  which  is  a 
modem  building;  and  it  is  said  to  be, 
even  at  this  day,  frequented  for  water 
from  Nablous.  The  well  of  Samaria 
might  also  have  been  so,  therefore, 
from  Sychar;  although  that  city  should 
not  have  extended  farther,  east,  than 
the  present  town  :  and  indeed  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  Syria,  as  I  myself 
have  often  witnessed,  for  water  to  be 
brought  a  much  greater  distance.  It 
is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
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is  the  identical  well  at  which  the  in- 
teresting- conference  of  Jesus  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  really  happened." 

It  should  be  observed  that  although 
Mr.  Jkickinjjfham  found  this  well  dry, 
Mr.  Maundrell,  about  120  years  before, 
describes  five  feet  of  water  at  its  bot- 
tom. It  is  probable  that  the  well,  to 
tills  depth,  has  been  Idled  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  rubbish.  1  ts  depth,  which 
Maundrell  m,akes  35  feet,  explains  the 
wonder  expressed  by  the  woman  of 
Samaria  at  Christ's  talking  of  giving 
her  water  to  drink  (which  she  under- 
stood of  the  water  of  the  well)  without 
any  means  of  reaching  it.  "  Sir,  thou 
hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the 
well  is  deep."  It  appears  that  there 
was  no  apparatus  afHxed  to  this  and 
other  wells  in  the  same  country  for 
drawing  the  water;  but  those  who 
went  to  draw  carried  a  small  leathern 
bucket  with  a  line  attached  to  it  for 
this  purpose,  as  is  the  practice  at  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Connor  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Sechem: — "On 
Monday,  the  28th  of  February,  we  set 
out  for  Napolose.  After  passing  the 
fine  plain  of  Esdraelon,  we  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Gennin,  situated  at  its 
extremity.  We  passed  the  night  there 
in  a  miserable  hovel,  with  two  Chris- 
tian Druses,  who  had  come  from  their 
mountains  to  buy  cotton:  they  ob- 
served Lent  very  strictly.  The  next 
morning  we  started  with  the  dawn. 
The  path  led  us,  at  first,  through  a 
narrow  stony  valley.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  we  were  met  by  an 
Arab,  who  cautioned  us  against  ad- 
vancing, as  a  company  of  robbers  were 
lying  in  wait  on  the  hill-side,  a  litde 
beyond  us:  we  immediately  turned, 
and  took  another  road.  We  passed 
to-day  through  some  fine  country ; 
and  arrived,  about  3  in  the  afternoon, 
at  Napolose,  the  ancient  Sychem, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
hills,  embosomed  iu  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded with  gardens.  We  were  not 
permitted  to  advance  into  the  town 
till  we  had  seen  the  governor;  who, 
after  a  conversation  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  dismissed  us.  We  took  up 
our  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Greek 
Christian. 

"In  Napolose  there  .are  about  100 
Christians,  all  Greeks.  'Iliey  have  one 
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church,  and  two  priests.  The  Jews 
there  amount  to  about  fifteen  indi- 
viduals." 

SElli,  Mount,  a  mountainous  tract, 
extending  from  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  tlie  gulf  of 
Acaba,  or  Ezion-geber.  The  whole  of 
this  tract  was  probably  before  called 
mount  Hor,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
Horites,  the  descendants,  as  it  is 
thought,  of  Hor,  who  is  no  otherwise 
known ;  and  whose  name  is  now  only 
retained  in  that  part  of  the  chain 
whe.re  Aaron  died.  These  people  were, 
however,  driven  out  from  their  coun- 
try by  the  Edomites,  or  the  children 
of  Esau;  who  dwelt  there  in  their 
stead,  and  were  in  possession  of  this 
region  when  the  Israelites  passed  by, 
in  their  passage  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  The  country  had, 
however,  been  previoaisly  overrun,  and 
no  doubt  very  much  depopulated,  by 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam.  At  what  time  the  name  of 
Hor  was  changed  to  that  of  Seir  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Seir  is  mentioned 
by  Moses  as  a  descendant  of  Hor;  and 
was  probably  a  person  of  note  among 
his  countrymen,  and  thus  gave  name 
to  the  country  itself. 

Mount  Seir  is  at  present  known  in 
different  parts  of  its  course  by  the 
names  of  ]3jiljal  Shera,  Djibal  Hesma, 
and  El  Djibal;  and  runs  fro m  north 
to  south  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Red  Sea  above  a  hundred  miles. 
It  rises  abruptly  on  its  western  side 
from  the  valleys  of  El  Ghor  and  El 
Araba ;  presenting  an  impregnable 
front  to  the  strong  country  of  the 
Edomite  mountaineers,  which  com- 
pelled the  Israelites,  who  were  unable 
(if  permitted  by  their  leader)  to  force 
a  passage  through  this  mountain  bar- 
rier, to  skirt  its  western  base,  along 
the  great  valley  of  the  Ghor  and  Ara- 
ba, and  so  to  "  compass  the  land  of 
Edom  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea," 
that  is,  to  descend  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity at  ]'",/,ion-gcber,  as  they  could 
not  penetrate  it  higher  uij.  To  the 
southward  of  this  place  Jkirckhardt 
observed  an  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  sup])osed  the  Israel- 
ites to  have  passed.  'I'his  passage 
brought  them  into  tlic  high  ]dains  on 
the  cast  of  mount  Seir,  wliich  are  so 
mudi  higher  tlian  the  valley  on  the 
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west,  that  the  mountainous  territory 
of  the  Edomites  was  everywhere  more 
accessible  :  a  circumstance  which  per- 
haps contributed  to  make  them  more 
afraid  of  the  Israelites  on  this  border, 
whom  they  had  set  at  defiance  on  the 
opposite  one. 

The  mean  elevation  of  this  chain 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  4000 
feet.  In  the  summer  it  produces  most 
of  the  European  fruits,  namely,  apri- 
cots, figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  apples, 
and  peaches ;  while  in  winter  deep 
snows  occasionally  fall,  with  frosts  to 
the  middle  of  March.  The  inhabit- 
ants, like  those  of  most  mountainous 
regions,  are  very  healthy.  Burckhardt 
says,  that  there  was  no  part  of  Syria 
in  which  he  saw  so  few  invalids :  a 
circumstance  which  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  ancients;  who 
denominated  it  Palaestina  tertia,  sive 
salutaris. 

This  range  is  described  by  Burck- 
hardt to  be  chiefly  calcareous,  with 
an  occasional  mixture  of  basalt;  as 
throughout  the  whole  region  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
a  line  continued  thence  southward. 
See  Mount  Hor,  and  Journeyings 
OF  THE  Israelites. 

SELAH.     See  Joktheel. 

SELEUCIA,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
river  Orontes,  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  first  Grecian  king  of  Syria. 
There  were  several  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  all  built  by  the  same 
king ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  from  whence  Paul 
and  Barnabas  sailed  for  Cyprus. — 
Acts  xiii.  4. 

SEPHAR,  Mount.— There  is  not 
sufficient  known  respecting  this  moun- 
tain to  determine  its  situation  with 
any  certainty.  In  Gen.  x.  30,  it  is  said 
that  the  sons  of  Joktan  had  tlleir  dwell- 
ing "from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  to 
Sephar,  a  mountain  of  the  east." 
Bochart,  accordingly,  places  it  in  Ara- 
bia Felix.  Calmet  places  it  in  the 
supposed  country  of  the  Sepharvaim, 
between  Colchis  and  Media ;  Wells, 
on  the  west  of  the  Indus.  By  others, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  mount  Casius,  be- 
tween Syria  and  Egypt :  a  position  the 
least  of  all  agreeing  with  its  assigned 
locality  in  the  east. 

Sephar  means  a  book.  Mount  Se- 
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phar,  then,  is  the  mountain  of  the 
book :  a  name  which  is  very  reason- 
ably supposed  by  Mr.  Faber  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  sacred  books  said  to 
have  been  preserved  by  Noah  in  the 
Ark.  Sephar  was,  in  fact,  an  arkite 
mountain,  or  local  Ararat,  which,  pos- 
sessing the  usual  symbols  of  the  holy 
hill,  was  further  also  venerated  as  the 
spot  which  preserved,  and  brought  to 
light,  the  sacred  volumes ;  and  which, 
from  the  same  tradition,  was  probably 
engraved,  as  mount  Serbal,  or  Horeb, 
appears  to  have  been.  Agreeably  with 
this  idea,  there  were  probably  several 
hills  bearing  the  same  name ;  one  of 
which  is  found  in  the  rovxte  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  Desert. — Numbers 
xxxiii.  23. 

SEPHARVAIM,  a  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  called  Siphara  by  Ptolemy.  The 
king  of  Assyria  having  seized  it,  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  to  the  cities 
of  Samaria,  made  vacant  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
their  removal  into  Media.  This  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  God :  but 
it  was  a  common  practice  with  the 
conquerors  of  those  times,  to  secure 
their  conquests  by  a  transposition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. The  plural  termination  of  the 
name  of  this  place  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  it 
was  a  double  city,  intersected  by  the 
Euphi'ates.  The  Sepharvites  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  horrible  practice  of  burn- 
ing their  children  to  the  gods  Adram- 
melech  and  Anammelech. — 2  Kings 
xvii.  24—31  &  xix.  13. 

Sephar,  as  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  implies  a  book.  The  Se- 
pharvaim, or  Sepharvites,  were  thus 
bookmen,  or  men  of  the  book :  a  name 
derived  from  the  tradition  also  above 
mentioned.  They  prided  themselves, 
perhaps,  on  the  sacred  books,  to  which 
all  the  ancient  nations  lay  claim,  hav- 
ing been  deposited  or  found  in  their 
city  or  country;  and  might,  accord- 
ingly, worship  the  great  father  as  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  associated,  as 
he  generally  was,  in  the  astral  scheme 
of  mythology,  with  the  principal  lumi- 
nary. Thus  we  also  find  a  city  of  the 
book  (Kirjath-Sepher)  in  Palestine ; 
which  was  likewise  called  Kirjath- 
Sanuah,  or  the  city  of  the  sun.    Th« 
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same  city  was  afterwards  called  Debir ; 
the  import  of  which  is  nearly  similar. 
(Josh.  XV.  15  cV  49.)  In  the  Chaldsan 
account  of  the  Deluge,  as  given  by 
Berosus,  we  are  told  that  the  god  Cro- 
nus commanded  Xisuthrus,  or  Noah, 
to  commit  to  writing  a  history  of  the 
beginning,  progress,  and  iinal  conclu- 
sion of  all  things,  down  to  the  aera  of 
the  Flood,  and  to  bury  the  manuscript 
in  the  city  of  the  sun,  at  Sippara  or 
Sispamis ;  which  Xisuthiiis  having 
done,  when  his  children  migrated 
from  Armenia  to  Babylon,  they  found 
the  writings  in  the  precise  spot  where 
they  had  been  deposited.  We  are  told 
also  in  the  Hindoo  legend  of  Satyavra- 
ta  (the  same  with  Noah),  that  Vishnou, 
who  recovered  the  lost  writings,  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  fish  denomina- 
ted Saphari.  "  Such  a  coincidence  of 
names,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  in  relating 
what  is  certainly  the  same  history, 
can  hardly  be  esteemed  casual.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  without  hesitation, 
that  Sippara  and  Saphari  must  both 
have  received  their  appellation  from 
the  same  circumstance,  and  therefore 
with  the  same  idea.  Now  if  the  writ- 
ings in  question  were  actually  pre- 
served, they  must  have  been  preserved 
in  the  interior  of  the  symbolical  fish 
Saphari,  or  by  the  sovereign  prince 
(as  the  Hindoos  speak)  who  dwelt  in 
the  belly  of  the  fish,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  Ark ;  not  undergi-ound,  in  the  city 
Sippara.  ^\'hat  then  is  the  import  of 
the  term?  The  Hindoos  may  have 
naturalized  it ;  but  since  it  occurs  in 
Chaldaja  as  well  as  in  Hindostan, 
there  is  at  least  as  much  probability 
that  the  word  is  Babylonic  as  that  it  is 
Sanscrit.  I  think  with  Bochart,  that, 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
story  relative  to  it,  Sippara  is  plainly 
derived  from  Scp/ier,  which  denotes  a 
book.  The  antediluvian  books  were 
deposited  in  the  mystic  fish,  from 
them  denominated  Saphari :  after 
the  Flood,  was  built  the  town  of  Sip- 
para, so  called  in  honour  of  them ; 
just  as  the  towns  of  I'heba,  Argos, 
and  Berytus,  received  their  names 
from  'ITieba,  Argha,  and  liaris  or  Ba- 
rit:  hence  the  books,  which  were  real- 
ly preserved  in  the  fish,  were  fabled  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  city." — 
Orig.  of  Pag.  Idol.,  b.  iii.  c.  5. 
The  gods  of  the  Sepharvaim,  Adram- 
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melech  and  Anammelech,  are  not  un- 
aptly supposed  to  have  represented 
the  sun  and  moon,  llie  name  of  this 
sect,  although  its  origin  was  probably 
lost  sight  of,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served long  after  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Armenia,  in  the  Saspires  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  Sarapares  of  Strabo. 

SHALEM,  or  SHALIM,  a  difterent 
place  from  Salem.  Tlie  latter  was  pro- 
bably Jerusalem ;  but  Shalem  was  a 
city  of  Shechem,  and  so  in  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Samaria. — Gen. 
xxxiii.  18;   1  Sam.  ix.  4. 

SHARON,  or  SARON,  a  town  not  far 
from  Lydda ;  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  latter  place,  were  con- 
verted by  Peter's  miraculous  cure  of 
Eneas.  (Actsix.  35.)  It  is  supposed  to 
give  its  name  to  the  extensive  and 
fruitful  plain  in  which  it  was  situated. 

SHARON,  Plain  of,  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  plain  extending  from  Caesa- 
rea  to  Joppa  on  the  sea-coast,  and  east- 
ward to  the  mountains  of  Judaea ;  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  its  flowers, 
and  its  pastures.  It  still  preserves 
some  portion  of  its  ancient  beauty; 
and  is  adorned  in  the  spring  with  the 
white  and  red  rose,  the  narcissus,  the 
white  and  orange  lily,  the  carnation, 
and  other  flowers :  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  it  appears  little  better  than 
a  desert,  with  here  and  there  a  ruined 
village,  and  some  clmnps  of  olive- 
trees  and  svcamorcs. 

SH  A  VEH,  Valley  of,  or  King's  Dale, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  val- 
ley of  Jeho.shaphat:  which  see. 

SHEBA. — As  there  were  three  per- 
sons of  this  name — one  a  descendant 
of  Ham,  another  of  Shem,  and  the 
third  of  Abraham — it  is  probable  that 
there  were  distinct  countries,  idso  an- 
swering to  the  same  appellation.  'ITie 
fomicr,  as  they  all  appear  to  have  been 
in  Arabia,  woidd  naturally  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  other  families  of  the 
same  descent,  in  the  casteni  part, 
about  the  gulf  of  Persia;  wlicrc  we 
find,  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.),  the  mer- 
chants of  Sheba  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  R;iamah,  who 
was  the  father  of  Sheba,  as  traders  in 
gold  and  precious  stones.  (See  A  kaiiia.) 
The  second  was  ]>rol)al)ly  stationed  in 
southern  Aral)ia,  in  Iladramaut,  or 
Yemen ;  while  the  settlement  of  the 
third,  who  was  the  son  of  Jokshan,  the 
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son  of  Abraham  by  Keturali,  must  be 
placed  on  the  western  side  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, in  or  near  Arabia  Petraea. 
The  country  of  some  one  of  these  must 
also  have  been  the  Sheba  whose  queen 
made  so  long  a  journey  to  visit  Solo- 
mon. Josephus,  it  is  true,  and  after 
him  our  countryman  Bruce,  make  this 
queen  of  Sheba  to  have  come  from  the 
African  Ethiopia;  andMeroe,  accord- 
ing to  the  first,  was  her  capital,  which 
he  says  was  called  Saba  before  Cam- 
byses  gave  it  the  name  of  Meroe.  But 
Josephus  appears  to  have  been  under 
a  mistake,  as  he  makes  this  queen  to 
reign  over  Egypt  as  well  as  Ethiopia; 
whereas  at  this  time,  that  Pharaoh  was 
reigning  in  Egypt,  whose  daughter 
Solomon  married,  and  after  him,  Shi- 
shak,  who  made  war  upon  Rehoboam. 
As  to  Bruce's  account  of  this  matter, 
and  the  family  which  his  Ethiopian 
queen  had  by  Solomon,  we  cannot, 
with  all  deference  to  that  illustrious 
traveller,  consider  it  in  any  other  light 
than  an  Abyssinian  legend.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Sheba,  like  those  of  Cush 
before  them,  may  have  passed  over  to 
the  African  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
established  colonies  there,  as  they  did 
far  down  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the 
kingdom  of  the  Sabaei  was  still  found 
in  Arabia  by  the  Greeks,  while  all  to 
the  south  of  Egypt  was  distinguished 
by  no  other  name  than  the  general 
one  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, also,  that,  within  the  compass 
of  profane  history,  all  the  marts  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  straits  of  Ba- 
belmandeb  to  Rhapta,  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen. 

The  queen  of  Sheba  is  further  dis- 
tinguished in  Scripture  as  "  the  queen 
of  the  south,"  and  as  coming  from 
"  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth."  The 
south,  with  respect  to  Judaea,  would 
certainly  apply  either  to  Meroe  or 
Sabea;  but  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
earth  would  ill  describe  the  former, 
which  had  extensive  countries  beyond 
it:  a  fact  which  must  be  well  under- 
stood, though  little  might  be  known  of 
them  in  particular.  On  the  contrary, 
this  description  will  very  well  apply  to 
the  southern  angle  of  Arabia ;  which 
is  in  that  direction  the  extreme  part  of 
the  continent.  This  position  of  Sheba 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  presents 
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made  to  Solomon  by  the  queen ;  which 
were,  gold,  and  spices,  and  precious 
stones.  The  gold  might  well  be  fur- 
nished by  the  sovereign  of  the  most 
wealthy  people  of  the  East :  the  riches 
of  the  Sabeans  were  indeed  matter  of 
astonishment  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, when  first  visited  by  them ;  but 
they  are  sufiiciently  accounted  for,  by 
the  commerce  which  they  enjoyed  be- 
tween India,  on  the  one  side,  and  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  on  the  other.  And  as 
to  the  spices  and  precious  stones,  they 
are  the  undoubted  produce  of  India ; 
which,  in  all  ages  prior  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  Cape,  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  Arabia,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  till  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  when  the  course  of  trade 
was  better  understood,  considered  as 
the  produce  of  Arabia  itself.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  spices 
are  mentioned  as  entering  into  the 
presents  brought  by  the  other  princes 
of  Arabia.  The  camel  itself,  which 
formed  the  equipage  and  mode  of 
conveyance  of  this  sumptuous  queen, 
indicate  Arabia,  rather  than  the  Afri- 
can Ethiopia.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
noticed  by  Burckhardt,  that,  among 
the  innumerable  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, in  the  temples  and  tombs  of 
Egypt,  not  a  single  instance  of  the  re- 
presentation of  a  camel  is  to  be  found. 
At  Thebes,  in  the  highest  of  the  tombs 
on  the  side  of  the  Djibel  Habou, 
called  Abd  el  Gome,  and  not  noticed 
by  any  former  traveller,  Burckhardt 
found  all  the  domestic  and  pastural 
animals  of  the  Egyptians  represented 
together  in  one  large  painting  on  a 
wall.  A  shepherd  is  conducting  the 
whole  herd  into  the  presence  of  his 
master,  while  a  slave  is  noting  them 
down:  but  even  here,  he  looked  in 
vain  for  the  camel. 

SHECHEM.    See  Sechem. 

SHEM,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  as 
he  is  usually  mentioned,  but  the  se- 
cond as  appears  from  Gen.  x.  21 ;  who 
was  born  98  years  before  the  Flood, 
and  died  in  the  year  502  P.D.,  the 
600th  of  his  age.  Shem  had  five 
sons — Elam,  Ashur,  Arphaxad,  Lud, 
and  Aram — who,  in  the  division  of 
the  earth,  occupied  some  of  the  best 
parts  of  Asia.  Elam  had  the  southern 
part  of  Persia;  Ashur,  the  country 
called  from  him  Assyria ;   Arphaxad, 
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who  through  his  grandson  Eber  was 
tlie  ancestor  of  the  1  sraclites,  held  tlie 
eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
his  descendants  by  I'eleg  are  found  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  while  Joktan 
appears  to  have  emigrated  into  Arabia 
Felix ;  Lud  is  supposed  to  have  set- 
tled in  Lydia ;  and  Aram  in  nortlicrn 
Mesopotamia.  But  all,  except  Lud, 
were  mingled  with  the  Cuthite  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  by  whom  they  were 
more  or  less  governed.  See  Elam, 
Assyria,  Lydia,  and  Aram. 

SHILOH,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  about  10  miles  south  of 
Sechem,  and  25  north  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  Joshua  fixed  the  Tabernacle  of 
God;  where  it  remained  more  than 
300  years,  until  it  was  captured  by  the 
Philistines.  Here,  also,  he  divided 
the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  among 
the  seven  tribes  to  whom  no  lands 
had  been  allotted.  (Josh,  xviii.)  It  ap- 
pears that  soon  after  the  loss  of  the 
Ark,  Shiloh,  for  some  acts  of  disobe- 
dience, was  made  desolate. — Jer.  vii. 
14  &  xxvi.  (1,9. 

SHINAR,  Land  of— The  precise 
situation  and  extent  of  this  country  are 
not  exactly  ascertained;  and  have  conse- 
quently variously  exercised  the  specu- 
lutions  of  geographers,  who  have  limit- 
ed or  extended  it  according  to  their 
respective  views.  By  some,  it  is  con- 
fined to  Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Baby- 
lonia, including  both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  while  others 
make  it  to  extend  thro' the  whole  region 
included  between  these  two  rivers,  into 
Mesopotamia  Proper,  beyond  Nisibis; 
and  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
Shinar  and  the  city  and  mountain 
Singara,  is  enlisted  in  the  argument. 
Of  this  opinion  are,  particularly.  Wells 
and  Michaelis.  We  know,  however, 
from  Scripture,  where  it  was,  though 
we  cannot  decide  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty where  it  was  not.  We  find  in 
Gen.  X.  10  and  xi.  2,  that  Babylon  was 
situated  in  it;  and  Daniel  (ch.  i.  2) 
says,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried 
away  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  put  them  in  the 
temple  of  his  god,  in  the  land  of  Shi- 
uar,  that  is,  ati5abylon:  and  this  is 
all  that,  with  any  certiiinty,  the  Scrip- 
tures inform  us  respecting  it.  It  is 
further  said  ((ien.  x.  10),  that,  in  the 
same  land  of  Shinar,  Nimrod  built  the 
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other  three  great  cities  of  his  first 
kingdom,  namely,  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Calneh;  and  if  the  position  of  all 
these  cities  were  determined  beyond 
dispute,  there  would  be  none  respect- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Shinar.  Erech 
and  Calneh  were  both  situated  in  the 
district  w  hich  all  admit  to  be  a  part  of 
this  land;  but  with  Accad  the  diffi- 
culty lies.  Dr.  Wells,  and  others,  sup- 
pose that  the  name  of  this  city  is  to 
be  traced  in  that  of  the  river  Argades, 
near  Sittace ;  and  that  here  Accad  is 
to  be  looked  for.  Michaelis  adduces 
several  Eastern  authorities  to  shew 
that  Nisibis  was  Accad ;  and  is  conse- 
quently obliged  to  carry  the  land  of 
Shinar  almost  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  But  with  all  the  deference 
due  to  the  opinions  of  this  learned 
writer,  and  to  those  of  his  authorities, 
there  are  several  weighty  objections  to 
their  reception.  Michaelis  himself 
contends  that  Nisibis  was  also  Can- 
neh;  and  though  he  has  laboured 
sviccessfully  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  the  double  name, 
still,  as  observed  under  the  article 
Accad,  such  a  theory  is  more  plausible 
than  conclusive.  It  certainly  has  the 
appearance  of  a  very  forced  interpre- 
tation, to  place  one  of  Nimrod's  cities 
so  remote  from  the  rest.  We  might, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  all 
evidence,  more  reasonably  conclude, 
that  where  three  of  these  cities  are 
found,  there  the  fourth  shoidd  be 
sought:  that,  in  fact,  as  these  cities 
stood  within  40  miles  of  each  other, 
in  a  district  which  we  knoir  to  be  the 
land  of  Shinar,  Accad  stood  likewise 
within  the  same  district,  and  not  fur- 
ther separated  from  some  one  of  the 
three,  instead  of  at  a  distance  of  400 
miles,  in  what  was  then  another  divi- 
sion of  the  earth.  Sittace,  erroneous- 
ly ])laced  by  Ptolemy  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, but  which,  as  we  learn  from  \eno- 
phon,  was  found  by  the  Ci reeks  on  the 
west  of  that  river,  afiords  a  more  pro- 
bable position  for  the  site  of  Accad; 
and  here  we  arc  unexjjcctedly  fur- 
nished with  local  evidence  of  tlic  ex- 
istence of  a  Cuthite  city.     See  Accao. 

SIUITIM.     See  AuKL-SiirrriM. 

SHUN  EM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  ab(jut  f)  miles  south  of  Ta- 
bor, in  a  plain  near  this  place,  the 
Philistines  encamped,  while  the  army 
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of  Israel  was  stationed  at  Gilboa,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  in  which  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  slain.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.and 
xxxi.)  This  place  is  also  memorable 
as  the  residence  of  the  Shunamite 
woman  who  entertained  Elisha,  and 
whose  son  the  prophet  restored  to 
life. — 2  Kings  iv. 

SHUR,  Wilderness  of. — Mention  is 
more  than  once  made  in  Scripture  of 
"  Shur  which  is  before  Egypt;"  that 
is,  before  that  country  with  respect  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  lying  between  the  two,  and  ex- 
tending southwards  into  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  That  this  was  the  situation 
of  this  wilderness,  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  said  in  Exodus  xv.  22,  that 
"  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  they  went  out  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Shur."  By  comparing  this 
statement  with  another  of  the  same 
transaction  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  8,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  joined  that  of  Etham  on  the 
north  and  east,  or,  rather,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  a  subdivision  of  the  former; 
and  precisely  in  the  situation  men- 
tioned, is  a  tract  at  present  called 
Sdur. 

SHUSAN.    See  Susan. 

SICHEM.     See  Sechem. 

SICHAR.     See  Sychar. 

SIDDIM,  Vale  of,  the  name  given 
to  that  part  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  in 
which  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah stood ;  and  which  is  now  engulf- 
ed in  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
See  Dead  Sea. 

SIDON,  or  ZIDON,  a  celebrated 
city  and  port  of  Phcenicia,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world; 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
which  will  carry  it  up  to  above  2000 
years  before  Christ.  But  if  it  was 
founded  by  Sidon,  his  descendants 
were  driven  out  by  a  body  of  Phojni- 
cian  colonists,  or  Cushim  from  the 
East;  who  are  supposed  either  to  have 
given  it  its  name,  or  to  have  retained 
the  old  one  in  compliment  to  their 
god  Siton  or  Dagon.  Its  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  early  acquired  a  pre- 
eminence in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce ;  and  from  their  superior 
skill  in  hewing  timber  (by  which  must 
be  understood  their  cutting  it  out  and 
preparing  it  for  building,  as  well  as 
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the  mere  act  of  felling  it),  Sidonian 
workmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  to 
prepare  the  wood  for  the  building  of 
his  Temple.  The  Sidonians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers 
of  glass;  and  Homer  often  speaks  of 
them  as  excelling  in  many  useful  and 
ingenious  arts,  giving  them  the  title 
of  Tlo\v5ai5aKoi.  Add  to  this,  they 
were,  if  not  the  first  shipwrights  and 
navigators,  the  first  who  ventured  be- 
yond their  own  coasts;  and  in  those 
early  ages  engrossed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  then  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  natural  result  of  these  exclusive 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
don was,  a  high  degree  of  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and,  content  with  the 
riches  which  their  trade  and  manufac- 
tures brought  them,  they  lived  in  ease 
and  luxury,  trusting  the  defence  of 
their  city  and  property,  like  the  Ty- 
rians  after  them,  to  hired  troops :  so 
that  to  live  in  ease  and  security,  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Sidonians.  In  all  these 
respects,  however,  Sidon  was  totally 
eclipsed  by  her  neighbour  and  rival, 
Tyre :  whose  more  enterprising  inha- 
bitants pushed  their  commercial  deal- 
ings to  the  extremities  of  the  known 
world;  raised  their  city  to  a  rank  in 
power  and  opulence  unknown  before, 
and  converted  it  into  a  luxurious  me- 
tropolis, and  the  emporium  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  nations. 

Sidon,  however,  under  her  own 
kings,  continued  to  enjoy  a  consider- 
able degree  of  commercial  prosperity, 
though  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
kings  of  Tyre;  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
who  calls  the  Sidonians  the  servants 
of  Hiram.  The  city  was  taken  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who,  however,  consent- 
ed to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Sidonians,  and  permitted  them  to  re- 
tain their  own  kings.  Entering  after- 
wards into  a  league  with  Nectanebus, 
king  of  Egypt,  against  Darius  Ochus, 
king  of  Persia,  they  were  besieged  by 
the  latter;  when,  in  despair,  they 
burnt  their  ships  and  their  city:  in 
which  latter  was  so  great  a  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  melted  down  by  the 
fire,  that  Ochus  sold  the  ashes  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  The  city 
was,  however,  soon  rebuilt ;  as  about 
18  years  after,  we  find  it  submitting  to 
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Alexander.  It  subsequently  shared 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Phoeui- 
cia,  being  alternately  oppressed  by 
the  Grecian  kings  of  Syria  and  Egj'pt, 
while  its  trade,  together  with  that  of 
Tyre,  was  diverted  to  Alexandria; 
though  its  declension  was  never  so 
complete  as  that  of  the  latter  city. 
After  the  subversion  of  the  Grecian 
empire  by  the  Romans,  Sidon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter ;  who,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  frequent  revolt  of  the 
inhabitants,  deprived  it  of  its  freedom. 
It  then  fell  successively  under  the 
power  of  the  Saracens,  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  and  the  sultans  of  Egypt;  who, 
in  1289,  that  they  might  never  more 
afford  shelter  to  the  Christians,  de- 
stroyed both  it  and  Tyre.  But  it  again 
revived ;  and  has  ever  since  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Sidon,  also  called  Great  Sidon,  as  a 
mark  of  eminence,  rather  than  of  dis- 
tinction from  any  other  place  of  the 
same  name,  was  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  25  miles 
north  of  Tyre.  It  was  appointed  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  however,  were 
not  able  to  expel  the  inhabitants  (Judg. 
i.  31);  who  continued  their  race  at 
least  to  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Many 
of  its  inhabitants  being  converted  by 
the  miracles  and  teachings  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  Galilee,  followed  him.  (Mark 
iii.  8.)  It  was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  in 
his  voyage  to  Rome. — Acts  xxvii.  3. 

Sidon,  at  present  called  Saide,  is 
still  a  considerable  trading  town,  and 
the  chief  mart  for  Damascus  and  Up- 
per Syria;  but  the  port  is  nearly 
choked  up  with  sand.  Though  pre- 
senting an  imposing  appearance  at  a 
distance,  as  it  rises  from  the  water's 
edge,  it  is  like  all  Turkish  towns,  ill 
built  and  dirty,  and  fidl  of  ruins ;  hav- 
ing still  discoverable,  without  the 
walls,  some  fragments  of  columns, 
and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 
Mr.  Connor  makes  the  number  of  in- 
habitants 15,000;  of  whom  2000  are 
Christians,  chiefly  Maronitcs,  and  400 
Jews,  who  have  one  synagogue.  They 
are  principally  employed  in  spinning 
cotton;  which,  with  some  silk,  and 
boots  .and  shoes,  or  slippers,  of  mo- 
rocco leather,  form  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce. 

SIHOR. — 'ITiis  name  is  very  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  Nile;  and  so  in 
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some  instances  it  may  be,  as  in  Isaiah 
xiii.  3  and  Jer.  ii.  18.  But  there  are 
others,  in  which  it  cannot,  by  any 
construction,  be  so  applied.  Thus 
Joshua  (ch.  xiii.  2,  3),  describing  the 
land  yet  to  be  conquered,  mentions 
the  live  lordships  of  the  Philistines, 
from  Gaza,  the  most  southern,  to 
Ekron  on  the  north;  in  other  words, 
"  from  Sihor  which  is  before  Egypt, 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Ekron."  The 
word  before  implies  the  position  of  the 
river  with  respect  to  Egypt;  in  the 
direction  of,  or  towards  which  coun- 
try, it  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
land,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  de  - 
sert  of  Shur,  which  began  where  the 
land  of  Canaan  ended,  is  said  to  be 
"  before  Egypt."  If  this  be  not  sufli- 
ciently  explicit,  the  river  thus  said  to 
be  before  Egypt  could  not  possibly 
mean  the  Nile,  which  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  country.  Further,  in 
1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  it  is  said,  that "  David 
gathered  all  Israel  together,  from  Si- 
hor of  Egypt,  even  unto  the  entering 
of  Hamath;"  that  is,  from  one  extre- 
mity of  Canaan  to  the  other,  and  not 
certainly  from  Egypt,  or  the  interven- 
ing country,  which  were  not  occupied 
by  the  Israelites. 

Sihor,  then,  was  a  river  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan towards  Egypt ;  and  can  be  none 
other  than  that  in  other  places  of 
Scripture  termed  the  "  river  of  Egypt:" 
which  see. 

SILOAM,  Pool  of,  a  spring  or  foun- 
tain flowing  from  beneath  the  rock, 
imder  the  walls  of  Jeriisalem,  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is  en- 
larged into  a  small  pool  or  reservoir. 
Dr.  Richardson  says,  that  this  pool 
"  receives  a  strong  cun'cnt  of  w  ater  by 
a  subterraneous  passage,  cut  in  the 
north  side  of  mount  Sion  ;  and  which 
seems  as  if  it  came  by  a  conduit  cut 
through  the  rock  from  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  This  pool  is  also  called  the 
Fountain  of  the  St^iirs.  A  flight  of  1(5 
steps  leads  down  to  a  platform,  and 
another  flight  of  13  steps  leads  down 
to  the  water,  which  is  fresh  and  good. 
The  passage  by  which  the  water  comes 
out  has  ob\iously  been  formed  by  art ; 
and  is  so  large,  that  a  person,  by 
stooping  a  little,  may  wall;  along  it 
under  the  mount<iin.     The  water  is 
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about  three  feet  deep,  and  seems  to  be 
stagnant  in  the  pool;  but  there  is 
a  considerable  stream  constantly  flow- 
ing from  it  by  a  passage  which  is  also 
cut  in  the  rock  for  a  good  way  down, 
and  goes  to  water  the  gardens  on  the 
lower  steps  of  mount  Zion.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a  Christian  church 
that  once  adorned  the  entrance  to  this 
pool ;  which,  like  the  fountain  of  Cas- 
talia,  or  the  spring  of  Arethusa,  seems 
in  days  of  yore  to  have  been  treated 
with  signal  respect." 

Siloam  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  fountain  Enrogel,  or  the  Fuller's 
Fountain.  In  this  pool  our  Saviour 
directed  the  blind  man  to  wash  him- 
self. (John  ix.)  It  is  still  used  for 
washing  linen  as  formerly ;  which,  or 
some  other  accidental  cause,  may  have 
occasioned  the  turbid  state  in  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  found  it. 

SIN,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  after- 
wards called  Sais,  situated  on  the  Ca- 
nobic  or  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Bochart  and  others,  founding  their 
opinion  on  some  conjectural  etymolo- 
gies, suppose  Pelusium  to  be  Sin ;  but 
the  Seventy  interpreters  render  this 
place  Sais. 

Sais  was  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  who 
found  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
buildings ;  the  principal  of  which  was 
a  large  quadrangular  enclosure,  near- 
ly a  mile  wide,  formed  by  high  walls, 
now  reduced  to  mounds,  within  which 
he  supposes  the  temple  of  Minerva 
to  have  stood.  Many  curious  antiqui- 
ties were  also  found  here.  A  village 
named  Se  el  Hajar,  which  literally 
means  the  ancient  Sais,  now  occupies 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  former  city. 

Besides  this  Sais,  Mr.  Bryant  has 
shewn,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Egyptian  Plagues,  that  there  was  ano- 
ther more  ancient  city  of  the  same 
name  above  the  Delta,  not  far  from 
Heliopolis ;  which  certainly  has  tlie 
best  claim  to  be  considered  the  Sin  of 
the  Scriptures.  Sin,  together  with 
the  other  principal  cities  of  Egypt, 
was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar. — 
Ezek.  XXX.  15. 

SIN,  Wilderness  of,  a  part  of  the 
great  desert  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  country  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Red  Sea,  implying 
more  particularly  that  portion  which 
lies  between  the  western  branch  and 
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mount  Sinai.  In  Exod.  xvi.  1,  it  is 
said  to  be  between  Elira  and  Sinai ; 
and  is  probably  that  at  present  called 
F^l  Seyh.  See  Journeyings  of  the 
Israelites. 

SINAI,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  situated  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Red  Sea.  An  erroneous  idea  is 
very  commonly  formed  of  the  terms 
mount  and  mountain;  by  which  is 
supposed  to  be  meant  a  single  isola- 
ted hill :  but  these  terms  in  Scripture 
are  often  applied  to  extensive  chains 
or  mountain  groups,  which,  if  referred 
to  their  lowest  level,  have  indeed  one 
common  base,  but  which  nevertheless 
are  divided  into  many  distinct  sum- 
mits, each  of  which  has  a  claim,  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  to 
be  called  a  mountain.  Of  the  latter 
kind,  in  its  larger  sense,  is  mount 
Sinai:  a  prodigious  mountain  pile, 
which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  is 
from  30  to  40  miles  in  diameter,  and 
comprehends  many  separate  peaks; 
the  highest  of  which  is  that  called 
Djibel  Mousa,  or  the  mountain  of 
Moses.  On  the  west  of  this,  of  a  lower 
elevation,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
deep  cleft,  is  mount  St.  Catherine  ;  so 
called  from  a  ridiculous  legend  of  the 
saint  of  that  name  having  been  mira- 
culously interred  on  its  summit.  These 
two  peaks,  with  the  mountain  on 
which  they  rest,  form  that  to  which 
the  name  of  mount  Sinai  belongs  in 
its  more  particular  application.  To 
some  part  of  the  same  mountain  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  name  of 
Horeb  must  have  belonged;  but  to 
which,  it  is  difficult,  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  few  European  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  it,  to  under- 
stand. Of  these,  the  most  recent,  and 
the  most  intelligent,  is  the  lamented 
Burckhardt;  whose  description  is 
clear,  and  may  safely  serve  as  our 
guide. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  in  this  region,  that  Sinai  and 
Horeb,  were  either  the  same  moun- 
tain, or  different  parts  of  the  same 
aggregation  of  mountains.  Thus,  in 
Deut.  v.,  the  commandments,  which  in 
Exod.  xix.  are  said  to  have  been  given 
in  Sinai,  are  expressly  said  to  have 
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been  delivered  from  Horeb.  From 
this  it  is  generally  concluded,  that  Ho- 
reb was  a  lesser  mount  of  .Sinai  itself; 
and  the  whole  mountain  is  according- 
ly for  the  most  part  represented  in  the 
maps,  as  an  insulated  and  bifurcated 
hill,  the  higher  peak  of  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  Sinai,  and  the  lower  as 
Horeb.  The  latter,  if  such  a  repre- 
sentation be  just,  can  be  none  other 
than  mount  St.  Catherine  ;  as  there  is 
no  other  sufficiently  conspicuous  into 
which  the  moinitain  divides  itself 
The  Arabs,  indeed,  fix  upon  a  spot  on 
the  Djibel  jMousa,  near  the  convent  of 
Elias,  to  which  they  gi^e  the  name 
of  Djibel  Oreb;  but,  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  it 
will  appear  probable,  that  neither 
Djibel  Mousa  nor  mount  St.  Cathe- 
rine can  be  Horeb ;  and  that,  in  our 
search  for  this  movuitain,  we  are  not 
restricted  to  any  part  of  Sinai  Proper. 
The  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  and 
which  alone  can  direct  us  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Horeb,  is  the  course  of  the 
Israelites;  which  was  from  west  to 
east,  or  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
They  were  still  at  Rephidim,  and  had 
not  yet  entered  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
when  they  were  miraculously  supplied 
with  water  at  Horeb.  This  is  clear, 
because  the  Amalekites  attacked  them 
at  the  same  place  after  the  miracle 
(Exod.  xvii.) ;  and  becavise  it  is  fur- 
ther said  (Exod.  xix.  1,  2),  that,  in  the 
third  month,  after  both  these  e\'ents, 
they  departed  from  Rephidim,  and 
entered  the  desert  of  Sinai.  The  exact 
position  of  Rephidim  cannot  be 
known,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
name  remaining ;  but  that  it  was  on 
tlie  west  or  north-west  of  Sinai,  is 
apparent  from  the  direction  of  the 
march ;  that  it  was  also  at  some 
distance  from  that  mountain,  will 
be  equally  apparent  from  circum- 
stances to  be  noticed  presently.  In 
Exod.  xvii.,  it  is  said,  "  the  children 
of  Israel  journeyed  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  and  pitched  in  Rephidim, 
and  there  was  no  water  for  the  people 
to  drink."  The  wilderness  of  Sin  was 
between  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  Rephidim  the 
last  encampment  before  entering  the 
latter,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  near  its  edge,  but  amidst  rocky 
strata  which  afforded  no  water;  in 
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consequence  of  which,  the  Israelites 
became  clamorous  with  their  leaders. 
Moses,  in  this  extremity,  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  the  elders  of  Israel 
some  way  into  this  arid  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  to  smite  the  rock  in 
Horeb.  This  was  probably  done  to 
give  the  miracle  its  full  weight  with 
the  people,  in  sight  of  all  the  rest  of 
1  srael ;  or,  at  all  events,  must  have 
been  at  such  a  distance  as  would  ena- 
ble them  promptly  to  allay  their  thirst, 
still  remaining  encamped  at  Rephi- 
dim, in  which  position  the  Amalekites 
soon  after  attacked  them.  Subsequent 
to  the  victory  obtained  over  this  peo- 
ple, the  Israelites  broke  up  from  Re- 
phidim, and  entered  for  the  first  time 
the  desert  of  Sinai.  Now  Sinai  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rocky  and  mountiiinous 
belt,  as  already  observed,  of  from  30  to 
40  miles  in  diameter ;  which  is  doubt- 
less what  is  here  called  the  desert  or 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  as  it  is  represent- 
ed to  be  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  mountain  itself.  Horeb,  then, 
from  whence  the  miraculous  supply  of 
water  was  obtained,  must  have  been 
without  this  circle,  and  to  the  west  or 
north-west  of  it;  where  stands  the 
mountain  called  Serbal,  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  of  an  altitude  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Sinai,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  20  or  30  miles,  and  divided 
from  it  by  theWady  Hebrau,  and  other 
lesser  valleys. 

Notwithstanding  this  plain  infer- 
ence, deduced  from  the  order  of  time 
and  of  events,  both  travellers  and 
Scripture  commentators  have  persist- 
ed in  making  Horeb  a  part  of  the 
inner  Sinai ;  in  which  they  are  abun- 
dantly supported  by  the  artifices  and 
traditions  of  the  monks,  who  have 
contrived  to  collect  within  their  own 
precincts,  the  sites  of  all  the  wonders 
performed  in  this  celebrated  region. 
Amongst  the  rest,  they  have  pitched 
upon  a  stone,  in  a  narrow  valley  call- 
ed El  Ledja,  in  the  central  region  of 
Sinai,  leading  from  the  interior  of  the 
mountain  to  the  convent,  from  which 
they  pretend  the  water  issvied  at  the 
command  of  Moses.  This  stone  is  a 
block  of  granite  about  twelve  feet  in 
height,  of  an  irregular  shape  ap- 
proaching a  cube,  and  lying  quite  in- 
sulated by  the  side  of  the  path ;  where 
it  has  probablv  been  precipitated  from 
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a  higher  part  of  the  mountain.  There 
are  some  apertures  upon  its  surface, 
from  which  the  water  is  said  to  have 
burst  out :  these  apertures  are  about  20 
in  number,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  round  the  sides  of  the  stone.  They 
are  most  of  them  10  or  12  inches  long, 
two  or  three  broad,  and  from  one  to 
two  deep ;  a  few  of  them  being  as 
deep  as  four  inches.  These  fissures 
have  been  represented  by  one  travel- 
ler as  twelve  in  number,  answering  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  by  others, 
as  a  foot  deep ;  and  by  most,  as  the 
undoubted  apertures  from  whence  the 
water  flowed.  But  Burckhardt,  who 
saw  with  other  eyes,  says,  that  "  every 
observer  must  be  convinced,  on  the 
slightest  examination,  that  most  of 
them  are  the  work  of  art :  but  three 
or  four  perhaps  are  natural ;  and  these 
may  have  first  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  monks  to  the  stone,  and  induced 
them  to  call  it  the  rock  of  the  miracu- 
lous supply  of  water.  Besides  the 
marks  of  art  evident  in  the  holes  them- 
selves, the  spaces  between  them  have 
been  chiseled,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  the  stone  had  been  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  water;  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  water 
had  flowed  from  the  fissures,  it  must 
generally  have  taken  quite  a  different 
direction." 

The  imposition  practised  by  means 
of  this  stone  is  confirmed  by  another, 
which  lies  about  150  paces  farther  on 
in  the  valley,  upon  which  it  seems  the 
work  of  deception  was  first  begun, 
there  being  four  or  five  holes  cut  in  it 
similar  to  those  on  the  other  block, 
but  in  a  more  unfinished  state ;  but  as 
the  stone  lies  in  a  less  conspicuous 
part  of  the  valley,  removed  from  the 
public  path,  the  monks  probably 
thought  proper,  in  process  of  time,  to 
assign  the  miracle  to  the  other.  Fur- 
ther, there  could  be  no  miracle  in 
producing  water  where  there  was 
abundance.  The  pretended  rock  lies 
in  a  land  of  springs,  where  the  Israel- 
ites could  not  have  wanted  water,  if 
they  had  ever  been  there,  which  it  is 
certain  that  they  had  not ;  and  where 
it  could  have  been  of  no  use  to  them 
at  Rephidim,  more  than  a  day's  jour- 
ney distant.  Notwithstanding  these 
obvious  facts,  however,  the  order  of 
the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  the  bare- 
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faced  trick  of  the  stone,  travellers  have 
been  content  to  accept  this  spot  as  the 
real  scene  of  the  miracle ;  and  their 
accoimts  have  passed  unquestioned 
to  the  encyclopaedise  and  compilations 
of  the  day. 

What  then  wasHoreb?  We  hare 
seen  that  the  first  and  true  Horeb  was 
beyond  the  rugged  region  which  en- 
compasses Sinai,  and  of  which  the 
granitic  mass  of  that  mountain  is  the 
nvicleus.  We  have  seen,  also,  that 
Sinai  itself  is  called  Horeb  by  Moses ; 
but  the  solution  of  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy is  not  difficult.  The  term 
Horeb  has  both  a  general  and  a  parti- 
cular application :  the  true  Horeb  is 
that  mountain  betwixt  Sinai  and  the 
sea,  whose  western  base  is  in  the  de- 
sert of  Sin  ;  but  the  same  name  must 
also  have  applied  to  the  whole  range 
of  mountains  in  the  lower  peninsula, 
including  Horeb  Proper,  and  the 
group  of  Sinai ;  and  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  former  is  no  where  called 
Sinai,  though  this  is  referred  to  under 
the  more  general  name  of  Horeb. 
Thus,  in  a  general  reference  to  the 
transactions  occurring  in  these  moun- 
tains, the  term  Horeb  is  used ;  but  in 
the  particular  relation  of  events,  Horeb 
and  Sinai  are  made  distinct:  the  for- 
mer lying  considerably  to  the  west  or 
north-west  of  the  latter.  This  variety 
and  seeming  confusion  of  names  is  not 
without  parallels  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings: thus,  Hermon  and  Senir  are 
parts  of  Lebanon,  and  any  thing  tak- 
ing place  in  either  of  the  former,  may 
be  said  to  have  happened  in  the  lat- 
ter; Nebo  and  Pisgah,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  parts  of  Abarim,  as  is  mount 
Hor  of  the  chain  of  Seir. 

The  Israelites,  then,  advancing  from 
the  desert  of  Sin,  would  first  encoun- 
ter the  lower  ranges  of  mount  Serbal, 
projecting  into  the  desert,  and  desti- 
tute of  springs ;  where  a  miracle  was 
necessary  to  allay  the  impatient  thirst 
of  the  multitude.  They  then  crossed 
the  intervening  valley,  and  entered 
the  desert  or  rocky  region  surround- 
ing Sinai,  where  the  Law  was  given ; 
where  also  were  springs,  but  which 
could  have  been  of  no  service  to  them 
at  their  former  position  at  the  foot  of 
Serbal.  That  this  mountain  was  at 
one  period  considered  to  be  the  true 
Horeb,  is  further  rendered  probable 
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by  the  remains  of  a  road  leading  up  to 
its  peak,  and  by  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions cut  on  the  rocks  near  the  sum- 
mit :  both,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
work  of  pilgrims  of  an  early  age,  who 
considered  this  mountain  as  suffici- 
ently entitled  to  their  veneration,  by 
the  miracles  of  the  water  and  the 
burning  bush;  while  its  nearer  vici- 
nity to  Egypt,  occasioned  it  to  be  more 
frequently  visited  than  the  more  dis- 
tant and  difficult  Sinai.  Burckhardt, 
however,  notwithstanding,  considers 
either  the  Djibel  Mousa  or  mount  St. 
Catherine,  the  two  peaks  of  Sinai,  as 
the  real  Horeb ;  but  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  the  reader  may  form 
his  own  opinion. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  district  is 
nearly  as  follows : — The  Desert,  for 
several  days  from  Suez,  is  calcareous, 
with  strata  of  sandstone.  At  Wady 
Barak,  porphyry  shews  itself,  with 
strata  which  Burckhardt  calls  grun- 
stein  (greenstone,  most  probably  pri- 
mitive); then  gneiss  and  granite;  and, 
lastly,  granite  alone  lifts  itself  into 
the  sublime  peaks  of  Sinai  and  Horeb: 
which,  with  Om  Shomar,  another  peak 
more  to  the  south,  of  equal  altitude, 
rise  in  steep  and  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  terminate  in  single  and 
enormous  blocks  of  granite ;  so  smooth 
and  slippery,  as  to  render  access  to  the 
summit  almost  impossible.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  Sinai,  the  series  is, 
from  granite  again  to  slaty  grunstein 
and  red  porphyry ;  the  layers  of  the 
latter  sometimes  running  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains to  their  base,  in  bands  of  12  feet 
in  width,  and  projecting  from  the 
mountain's  side,  w  hile  on  the  w  estern 
side  of  Sinai  these  strata  were  found 
in  horizontal  layers.  After  these  fol- 
low the  calcareous  and  sand  rocks,  the 
granite  still  occasionally  appearing, 
till  the  whole  series  terminates  on  the 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Acaba  in  black 
basaltic  cliffs. 

Of  the  actual  height  of  these  inte- 
resting mountains,  as  of  that  of  Leba- 
non, and  others  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, we  have  no  information.  We  can 
only  form  a  rude  estimate  from  the 
difference  of  temperature,  and  the 
snow  which  in  the  winter  months 
covers  their  whole  upper  region,  and 
chokes  up  the  passes.  This,  in  the 
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latitude  in  which  Sinai  is  situated  (28), 
could  scarcely  happen  at  a  lower  ele- 
vation tlian  10,000  feet.     Even  at  the 
convent,  which  appears  to  be  about 
the  middle  region  of  the  mountain, 
the  difl'erence  of  temperature  is  such, 
that  whereas  Burckhardt  observed  the 
thermometer  in  the  low  country  on 
the  sea-shore  as  high  as  102,  105,  and 
110,  at  the  convent,  which  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  simoom  w  ind,  it  never 
stood  higher  than  75.     Thevenot  says, 
that  from  the  convent  to  the  top  of  St. 
Catherine  there  were  formerly  14,000 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  which,  reckon- 
ing at  six  inches  each,  will  give  7000 
feet ;  but  this  number  is  most  proba- 
bly exaggerated.    The  convent,  as  ob- 
served, may  be  estimated  at  about  half 
way  up  the  mountain ;  and   the  cli- 
mate is  so  different  from  that  of  Egypt, 
that  apricots,  which  begin  to  be  in  sea- 
son in  that  country  in  the  last  days  of 
April,  are  not  fit  to  eat  in  Sinai  till  the 
middle  of  June.     This  spot,  indeed, 
enjoys  a  climate  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  garden 
of  the  convent  furnishes  abundance  of 
fruit  and  vegetables — oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  melons,  almonds,  mulberries, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  with 
beans,  lettuces,    onions,    cucumbers, 
and  all  sorts  of  culinary  and  sweet- 
scented  herbs. 

Both  this  mountain  and  that  of  Seir, 
afford  an  illustration  of  the  salubrity  of 
elevated  regions,  and  the  superior 
healthfulness  and  longevity  of  their 
inhabitants ;  which  the  author  some 
years  since  made  the  subject  of  an 
essay.  The  simple  fare  of  the  monks 
of  mount  Sinai,  with  the  lightness  and 
purity  of  the  air,  render  diseases 
among  them  very  rare  ;  and  many  of 
them  reach  to  extreme  age  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  mental  and  bodily 
faculties.  There  cannot  be  conceived 
a  more  interesting,  nor  perhaps  a 
more  healthful  and  delighti\il  spot  on 
the  globe  for  retirement  than  this, 
were  it  once  freed  from  the  rapacity 
and  the  depredations  of  the  Bedouins, 
who  tax  and  rob  the  poor  monks  at 
pleasure. 

The  convent  is  a  substantial  and 
strong  building,  with  high  walls,  hav- 
ing only  one  entrance  at  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  ground ;  to  whicli 
visiters  are  raised  by  a  rope  and  pul- 
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ley.  It  might,  indeed,  almost  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  Arabs,  were  it  not  that 
the  monks  are  in  some  measure  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  supplies ;  as, 
if  they  cannot  take  it  by  assault,  they 
can,  and  do  frequently,  harass  them 
by  cutting-  off  all  access  to  it. 

Besides  the  stone  above  mentioned, 
there  are  shewn,  in  different  parts  of 
the  mountain — a  cave,  where  they  say 
Moses  fasted  forty  days;  another,  in 
which  he  hid  himself,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  see  God  pass  by,  with  the 
pretended  marks  of  his  body  left  by 
his  pressing  against  the  rock ;  and,  in 
another  place,  the  impression  of  the 
foot  of  Mahomet's  camel,  which  is  per- 
haps as  valuable  to  the  monks  as  any 
of  their  own  traditionary  monuments, 
as  it  induces  the  Arabs,  out  of  vene- 
ration to  this  object  of  their  supersti- 
tion, to  respect  the  rest. 

SION,  or  ZION,  Mount,  a  mount  or 
hill  on  the  south  of  old  Jerusalem  or 
Salem,  and  higher  than  that  on  which 
the  ancient  city  stood.  This  hill  was, 
perhaps,  on  this  account  made  choice 
of  by  the  Jebusites  for  building  a  fort 
or  citadel  upon ;  which  fort  was  taken 
by  David,  who  transferred  his  court 
thither  from  Hebron,  and  brought  the 
Ark  of  the  Lord  and  set  it  in  a  taber- 
nacle or  tent  pitched  for  it.  On  this 
account  it  is,  that  this  hill  is  so  fre- 
quently styled  in  the  Psalms  the  "holy 
hill ;"  and,  by  way  of  excellence,  is 
used  in  the  poetical  language  of  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  the  whole  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Here  David  built  a  palace, 
and  a  city,  called  after  him  the  city  of 
David ;  and  which  subsequently  form- 
ed a  part  of  Jerusalem,  enclosed  with- 
in the  same  walls,  although  a  great 
part  of  the  hill  is  now  left  without 
them ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Calvary, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  for- 
merly without  the  walls,  is  now  en- 
closed within  them,  the  city  having 
drawn  itself  round  about  this  sacred 
mount. 

"  This  hill,"  says  M.  Chateaubriand, 
"  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  barren 
appearance ;  open  in  form  of  a  cres- 
cent towards  Jervisalem;  and  is  about 
as  high  as  Montmartre  at  Paris,  but 
rounder  at  the  top.  This  sacred  sum- 
mit is  distinguished  by  three  monu- 
ments, or  more  properly  by  three 
ruins — the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the 
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place  where  Christ  celebrated  his  last 
supper,  and  the  tomb  or  palace  of 
David.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  you 
see,  to  the  south,  the  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom;  beyond  this,  the  field  of 
blood,  purchased  with  the  30  pieces 
of  silver  given  to  Judas ;  the  hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  the  tombs  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  whole  desert  towards  Hebron 
and  Bethlehem.  To  the  north,  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  which  passes  over 
the  top  of  Sion,  intercepts  the  view  of 
the  city,  the  site  of  which  gradually 
slopes  from  this  place  towards  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat." 

Dr.Richardson  observes  of  Sion,  "At 
the  time  when  I  visited  this  sacred 
ground,  one  part  of  it  supported  a  crop 
of  barley,  another  was  undergoing  the 
labour  of  the  plough,  and  the  soil 
turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime 
mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usvially  met 
with  in  the  foundations  of  ruined  ci- 
ties. It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and 
towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad 
terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as 
it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook  Ke- 
dron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from 
the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry 
stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated spot.  The  terraces  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as 
gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam.  We  have  here  another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  special  ful- 
filment of  prophecy.  '  Therefore  shall 
Zion  for  your  sakes  be  plowed  as  a 
field,  and  Jenisalem  shall  become 
heaps.' — Micah  iii.  12." 

Mr.  Joliffe  represents  the  hill  of 
Sion  as  not  more  raised  above  the 
city  than  the  Aventine  hill  above  the 
Roman  forum;  but  conjectures  that 
its  height,  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
of  Gehinnon,  from  which  it  rises  ab- 
ruptly, may  be  equivalent  to  some  of 
the  lowest  hills  which  encompass 
Bath ;  that  is,  if  the  estimate  be  cor- 
rect, about  360  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  lowest  of  the  hills  above 
that  city. 

SMYRNA,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
seven  Asiatic  churches ;  of  which,  or 
the  cities  in  which  they  vvere  founded, 
it  is  the  only  one  that  retains  its  an- 
cient extent    and    magnificence.     It 
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was  formerly  seated  on  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  its  present  situation :  but  the 
earthquakes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
•which  several  times  nearly  destroyed 
it,  and  the  greater  convenience  of 
trade,  caused  its  removal  to  the  plain 
below.  Smyrna  is  seated  on  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  world ;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  subjection  to  the  hor- 
rible despotism  of  the  Turks,  enjoys  a 
great  foreign  tr.ade,  and  has  consuls 
from  all  the  European  nntions  resid- 
ing in  it.  It  is  45  miles  noiih  of 
Ephesus,  of  which  it  was  originally  a 
colony ;  is  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  contains  140,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  of  w  hom  about  20,000  are  Greek 
Christians,  5000  Roman  Catholics,  and 
140  Protestants :  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  some  Jews  and  Arme- 
nians, both  of  whom  are  found  all 
over  the  East,  wherever  trade  invites, 
being  of  course  Mahommcdans.  The 
Christians  here  are  represented  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  in  most  other 
eastern  cities :  a  privilege  which  they 
doubtless  owe  to  the  enlightening 
spirit  of  commerce,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence arising  from  their  connection 
with  Europe. 

Polycarp,  the  martyr,  and  disciple 
of  St.  John,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
was  bishop  of  this  city,  and  was  burnt 
in  the  year  160. 

I'his  was  one  of  the  purest  of  the 
early  churches ;  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
John  remained  uncorrupted  by  the 
pollutions  and  heresies  which  had  al- 
ready contaminated  most  of  the  other 
churches ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
giving  no  occasion  for  reproof,  it  met 
with  the  Divine  approval. — Ilev.  ii. 
8—11. 

SODOIM,  a  city  of  the  Canaimites, 
which,  with  Comorrah,  Admah,  Ze- 
boim,  and  Bela  or  Zoar,  formed  the 
live  cities  of  the  plain ;  four  of  which, 
for  their  wickedness  and  unnatural 
hists,  were  miraculously  destroyed. 
These  cities,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
had  each  their  king;  all  of  whom 
were  subdued  by  Chedorlaomer  king 
of  Elam,  and  made  tributary  to  him  : 
but,  rebelling  after  twelve  years,  they 
brought  that  earliest  of  the  eastern 
tyrants  aguin  upon  them;  when  he 
plundered  their  cities,  and  took  Lot, 
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who  resided  at  Sodom,  away  prisoner. 
Chedorlaomer,  however,  and  the  kings 
that  were  with  him,  were  in  their 
turn  defeated  by  Abraham,  who  res- 
cued Lot,  and  recovered  the  spoil. — 
Gen.  xiv. 

The  site  of  these  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Zoar,  is  supposed 
to  be  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Of  the  four  which  were 
destroyed,  Sodom  was  probably  the 
most  southern  and  the  nearest  to  Zoar, 
to  which  Lot  escaped ;  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  present  l«ake,  near 
where  the  village  of  Szafye  is  now 
found.  The  mins  of  Sodom  arc  said 
to  have  been  once  visible  ;  and  Strabo 
gives  them  a  circuit  of  seven  miles. 
See  Dead  Sea. 

SOLOMON'S  POOLS.— In  Eccles. 
ii.,  Solomon,  amongst  other  of  his 
works,  mentions  the  pools  which  he 
had  constructed.  These  pools,  or  re- 
servoirs, are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
at  present  found  about  four  or  live 
miles  south  of  Bethlehem ;  of  which 
Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following 
account :  "  We  passed  out  at  the  south 
gate  of  Bethlehem,  and  after  an  hour's 
travelling  over  a  very  rugged  and  dis- 
agreeable road,  the  rock  being  com- 
pletely uncovered  in  many  places, 
arrived  at  Solomon's  Pools.  They 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  of  the 
shape  of  a  long  square,  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  plaster  in  the  inside, 
and  supported  by  abutments.  The 
workmanship  throughout,  like  every 
thing  Jewish,  is  more  remarkable  for 
strength  than  beauty.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  the  south  end  of  a  small  val- 
ley, and,  from  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
the  one  falls  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  other.  That  on  the  \\  est 
is  nearest  the  source  of  the  sj)ring, 
and  is  the  smallest,  being  about  480 
feet  long;  the  second  is  about  000 
feet;  and  the  thiixl,  about  0()0  feet 
long :  the  breadth  of  them  all  is  near- 
ly the  same,  about  270  feet.  The 
fountains  communicate  freely  with 
each  other,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  water,  which 
they  discharge  into  a  small  aqueduct 
that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem.  Uoih 
fountains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Solomon  the  son 
of  David ;  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
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appearance  bears  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement." 

The  source  of  these  pools,  shut  in 
by  a  door,  and.  sealed  with  his  signet, 
is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Solo- 
mon, as  the  "  sealed  fountain ;"  and 
the  gardens  below,  those  which  the 
pools  were  designed  to  water. 

SOREK,  a  brook  which  flowed  thro' 
the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
ran  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near 
Ascalon.  In  some  part  of  the  valley 
through  which  this  river  ran,  lived 
Delilah,  the  treacherous  mistress  of 
Samson. — Judg.  xvi.  4. 

SUCCOTH. — There  were  two  places 
of  this  name :  one  in  Egypt,  being  the 
first  place  where  the  Israelites  pitched 
their  tents  after  quitting  Riimeses 
(Exod.  xii.  17) ;  and  the  other  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  where  Jacob  tarried 
some  time  on  his  return  from  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxxiii.  17) :  the  word 
Succoth  meaning  nothing  more  than 
tents.  At  the  latter  Succoth,  a  city 
was  afterwards  built ;  which  belonged 
first  to  the  Amorites,  and  subsequent- 
ly to  the  tribe  of  Gad. — Josh.  xiii.  27. 

SUSA,  or  SHUSHAN,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Persia,  seated  on  the  river 
Ulai,  the  modem  Abzal.  After  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Persia  by  Cyrus,  Susa  was  made  the 
winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia, from  its  southern  position,  and  the 
shelter  afforded  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  north  and  east,  which 
rendered  the  heat  insupportable  in 
the  siunmer  season  ;  while  Ecbatana, 
in  Media,  from  its  greater  elevation, 
and  more  northern  situation,  was  pre- 
ferred at  this  season,  as  being  more 
cool  and  agreeable.  Here  the  trans- 
actions occurred  related  in  the  book 
of  Esther.  Susa  was  situated  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Elam,  or  Elymais, 
called  also  Susiana,  and  now  forming 
a  part  of  Kuzestan.  It  has  for  several 
hundred  years,  like  Babylon,  been  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  undistinguished 
ruins. 

Mr.  Kinneir  says,  "  About  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  west  of  Dezphoul, 
commence  the  ruins  of  Shus,  stretch- 
ing not  less,  perhaps,  than  twelve 
miles,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
They  extend  as  far  as  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Kcrah  ;  occupying  an  immense 
space  between  that  river  and  the  Ab- 
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zal ;  and,  like  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon, 
Babylon,  and  Kufa,  consist  of  hillocks 
of  earth  and  rubbish,  covered  with 
broken  pieces  of  brick  and  coloured 
tile.  The  largest  and  most  remark- 
able of  these  mounds  stand  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles  from  the  Ke- 
rah.  The  first  is,  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, a  mile  in  circumference,  and 
nearly  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
other,  although  not  quite  so  high, 
is  double  the  circuit  of  the  former. 
These  mounds  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  pyramids  of  Babylon  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely made  of  brick,  they  are  formed 
of  clay  and  pieces  of  tile,  with  irregu- 
lar layers  of  brick  and  mortar,  five  or 
six  feet  in  thickness,  to  serve,  it  should 
seem,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  the  mass. 
Large  blocks  of  marble,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  are  not  unfrequently 
here  discovered  by  the  Arabs  when 
digging  in  search  of  hidden  treasure ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  most  elevated 
of  the  pyramids,  stands  the  tomb  of 
Daniel,  a  small  and  apparently  a  mo- 
dern building,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  relics  of  that  prophet  are 
believed  to  rest." — "  The  site  of  the 
city  of  Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wilder- 
ness, infested  by  lions,  hyaenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  dread  of 
these  furious  animals  compelled  Mr. 
Monteith  and  myself  to  take  shelter 
for  the  night  within  the  walls  that 
encompass  Daniel's  tomb." 

Of  this  tomb.  Sir  John  Malcolm  ob- 
serves, that  "  it  is  a  small  building, 
but  sufficient  to  shelter  some  dervishes 
who  watch  the  remains  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  are  supported  by  the  alms 
of  piovis  pilgrims  who  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre.  These  dervishes  are  now 
the  only  inhabitants  of  Susa;  and 
every  species  of  wild  beast  roams 
at  large  over  that  spot  on  which  some 
of  the  proudest  palaces  ever  raised  by 
human  art  once  stood."  He  also  ob- 
serves, respecting  the  authenticity  of 
this  tomb,  that  "  although  the  building 
at  the  tomb  of  Daniel  be  compara- 
tively modern,  nothing  could  have  led 
to  its  being  built  where  it  is,  but  a 
belief  that  that  was  the  real  site  of  the 
prophet's  sepvdchre." 

Shuster,  about  35  miles  to  the  east 
of  Shus,  has  frequently  been  believed 
to  be  the  ancient  Susa."     For  the  argu- 
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ments  on  this  stibject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  \vritin,<![s  of  Major  Ken- 
nel, Dt.  Vincent,  and  Mr.  Kinncir, 
particularly  the  latter,  who  has  sum- 
med up  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
which,  with  his  own,  appears  quite 
conclusive  in  fiivour  of  Shus.  Shus 
is  situated  in  north  latitude  32°,  and 
about  49°  30'  east  lon<;itude. 

IS  YCH  AK,  a  name  of  reproach  pjiven 
by  the  Jews  to  Sechem,  and  sij^uifying; 
the  drunken  city.     See  Skchkm. 

SYKNli,a  city  of  Egypt, now  called 
Assouan,  situated  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity anciently  as  it  is  now.  Ezekiel 
(ch.  xxix.  10),  describing  the  desola- 
tion to  be  brought  on  Egypt  through 
its  whole  extent,  says,  "  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold !  I  will  make 
the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  desolate, 
from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  to  the 
border  of  Cush,"  or  Arabia,  or,  as 
some  read  it,  "  from  Migdol  to  Syene," 
implying,  according  to  either  version 
of  the  passage,  the  whole  length  of 
the  country  from  north  to  south.  The 
latitude  of  Syene,  according  to  Bruce, 
is  24^  0'  45";  that  of  Alexandria,  31° 
ir33";  difference,  7"  10' 4S,"  equal 
to  430  geographical  miles  on  the  me- 
ridian, or  about  500  British  miles ; 
but  the  real  length  of  the  valley  of 
Egypt,  as  it  follows  the  windings  of 
the  Nile,  is  full  600  miles. 

At  this  place  was  the  celebrated 
well,  which  was  said  to  be  so  exactly 
under  the  tropic,  that  the  sun  was 
reflected  at  the  summer  solstice  pre- 
cisely at  the  centre  of  its  bottom  ;  but 
if  the  latitude  of  Assouan  as  fixed  by 
Bruce  be  correct,  this  was  impossible, 
being  half  a  degree  too  f;ir  north.  The 
sun  might  indeed  have  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  if  it  were  not  deep, 
but  would  not  have  stood  so  exactly 
vertical  over  it  as  to  mark  the  line  of 
the  tropic. 

SYRACUSE,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Sicily  on  its  south-east  coast.  1 1  was 
a  strong,  wealthy,  and  populous  place, 
being,  according  to  Strabo,  22  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  surprising 
wealth  and  power  arose,  as  in  most 
similar  instances,  from  its  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  while 
independent  as  a  (ireck  state,  under 
its  own  kings  ;  but  about  200  years 
before  the  ( "hristian  ;pra  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  after  a  protracted 
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siege,  in  which  the  Syracusans  were 
much  assisted  by  the  mechanical  in- 
ventions of  the  famous  mathematician 
Archimedes,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
city,  and  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
the  place  by  the  Romans.  It  is  still 
a  considerable  lown,  belonging,  with 
the  rest  of  the  island,  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

St.  Paul  spent  three  days  here  after 
leaving  Malta,  when  being  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  Rome. — Acts  xxviii.  12. 

SYRIA,  called  Aram  in  the  earlier 
Scripture  writings,  from  Aram  the 
sou  of  Shem ;  an  extensive  empire  of 
the  East,  including,  in  its  largest 
sense,  all  the  country  between  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  the  river  Cyd- 
nus  on  the  west,  the  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  and  from  Mount  Taurus  on  the 
north  to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia  on  the  south.  It  has  usually 
been  divided,  for  description's  sake, 
into  Upper  Syria  or  Syria  Proper 
(which  was  that  so  denominated  be- 
fore it  was  conquered  and  incorporated 
with  Assyria),  Ca3le-Syria,  or  Hollow 
Syria,  so  called  from  its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  great  ridges  of  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus,  and  Syria  Fales- 
tina,  which  included  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  maritime  border  on  its  north- 
western side  which  the  Greeks  called 
Phoenicia. 

The  early  history  of  Syria  is  very 
obscure ;  but  its  existence  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  powerful  kingdom  must  be 
very  ancient,  and  it  appears  for  seve- 
ral centuries  to  have  preserved  its  in- 
dependence in  the  face  of  its  formida- 
ble neighbour,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
We  read  in  Scripture  of  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus,  of  '/obah,  of  Rehob,  of 
Maacah,  and  of  Ishtob,  which  were  so 
many  petty  states,  four  out  of  the  five 
being  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
one  which  was  the  strongest,  which 
was  probably  that  of  '/obah.  The 
earliest  accounts  we  have  of  the  Syri- 
ans are  in  the  time  of  David,  who 
twice  defeated  thi-m  after  a  great 
slaughter  (2  Sam.  viii.  V  x).  At  this 
time  the  capital  of  the  country  aji- 
pears  to  liave  been  '/obah,  and  llada- 
dezcr  king,  to  whom  the  neighbour- 
ing Syrian  kings,  as  those  of  Beth- 
rehob,  M;uicah,  and  I.slitolj,  ap]>ear  to 
have  l)een  tribuUiry.  But  Rezon,  son 
of  Eliadah,  fled  from  liadadezer,  and 
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rebelled  against  him,  "  and  gathered 
men  unto  him,  and  became  captain 
over  a  band,  when  David  slew  them 
of  Zobah ;  and  they  went  to  Damas- 
cus and  dwelt  therein,  and  reigned  in 
Damascus"  (1  Kings  xi.  23,  24) ;  with 
which  event  the  seat  of  the  Syrian 
empire  was  transferred  from  Zobah  to 
Damascus,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  kingdom  founded  under  Rezon, 
who  remained  sole  king  of  Syria  (1 
Kings  xi.  26).  "  The  head  of  Syria," 
says  Isaiah,  "  is  Damascus,  and  the 
head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin"  (ch.  vii. 
8).  Before  this  event,  it  is  probable 
that  Damascus  was  an  independent 
kingdom,  real  or  nominal,  as  those  of 
Maacah,  Rehob  and  Ishtob  ;  but  was 
subdued  by  David  at  the  same  time 
that  he  smote  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zo- 
bah, at  whose  death  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Rezon,  and  made  the 
capital  of  all  Syria. 

About  80  years  after  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  then  also  reign- 
ing at  Damascus,  at  the  invitation  of 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  destroyed  many  of 
its  cities  in  the  northern  part. — I 
Kings  XV. 

Forty  years  after  this  transaction, 
in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  Syrians, 
under  their  king,  by  name  also  Ben- 
hadad,  again  invaded  Israel,  and 
laid  siege  to  Samaria  ;  but  they  were 
defeated  on  this  occasion,  and  pursued 
into  their  own  country  with  a  great 
slaughter.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  how- 
ever, having  recruited  their  strength, 
and  invoked  more  propitious  gods, 
they  returned  and  pitched  at  Aphek, 
in  such  numbers  as  to  "  fill  the  coun- 
trj'."  Ascribing  their  fonner  defeat 
in  the  hills  of  Samaria  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  God  of  Israel,  who,  in 
conformity  with  their  pagan  ideas  of 
local  divinities,  they  thought  to  be  a 
God  of  the  hills  and  not  a  God  of  the 
valleys,  they  took  up  their  position 
in  the  valley  of  Aphek,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  victory;  but  in  the  battle 
which  followed,  they  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  100,000  men,  when 
the  rest,  with  Benhadad,  fied  into 
Aphek,  where  27,000  more  were  killed 
by  the  falling  of  a  wall.  Ahab  had 
been  counselled  by  a  prophet  utterly 
to  destroy  the  Syrians,  with  a  promise 
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from  God  that  they  should  be  deliver- 
ed into  his  hand ;  but,  satisfied  with 
his  recent  triumph,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Benhadad,  then  shut  up  in 
Aphek,  and  entirely  in  his  power,  and 
suffered  him  to  depart  in  peace.  (1 
Kings  XX.)  In  consequence  of  this 
act  of  disobedience,  it  was  foretold  to 
Ahab  that  his  life  should  be  required 
for  that  of  Benhadad,  and  the  lives  of 
his  people  for  those  of  the  Syrians 
(1  Kings  XX.  42) :  a  prediction  which 
was  fulfilled,  after  a  three  years'  peace, 
at  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  when 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  com- 
bined in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
retake  that  place  from  the  Syrians,  in 
whose  hands  it  had  remained  since 
the  last  war,  and  where  Ahab  was 
killed. — 1  Kings  xxii. 

Twelve  years  from  this  time,  the 
Syrians  once  more  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria, 
until  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by 
famine  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  their  distress,  and 
without  hope  of  relief,  the  prophet 
Elisha  declared  to  them  that  on  the 
following  day  there  should  be  ])lenty 
in  the  city :  and  so  it  happened ;  for 
the  Syrians  being  panic-struck  by  the 
miraculous  din  of  unreal  armies,  fled 
in  confusion  from  before  Samaria, 
and  passed  the  Jordan  before  their 
flight  was  discovered,  leaving  their 
tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  spoil, 
a  prey  lo  the  Israelites. 

Shortly  after  this  discomfiture,  Ben- 
hadad was  sick,  and  Elisha  coming  to 
Damascus,  he  sent  Hazael  to  him  to 
inquire  if  he  should  recover.  The 
prophet,  knowing  the  murderous  de- 
signs of  Hazael,  replied,  "  Go,  say 
unto  him.  Thou  mayest  certainly  re- 
cover ;  howbeit,  the  Lord  hath  shewed 
me  that  he  shall  surely  die."  In  other 
words,  that  from  his  sickness  he  might 
recover,  but  that  a  violent  death  awaited 
him  by  the  hands  of  Hazael,  who  by  this 
act  would  succeed  him.  He  wept  also 
at  the  miseries  which  should  be  brought 
on  Israel  by  the  same  man,  which  he 
related  to  him.  But  Hazael,  wicked 
as  he  was,  not  knowing  at  that  time 
the  lengths  to  which  he  should  go, 
replied,  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing  ?" — 2  Kings 
viii. 

In  the  same  year,  the  first  of  Ha- 
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zael,  king  of  Syria,  Jehorara,  king  of 
Israel,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Jiiclali, 
renewed  the  attempt  made  by  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  to  recover  liamotli- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians ;  and,  as  ap- 
pears, with  better  success,  althougli 
Jehorani  was  dangerously  wounded, 
as  Jehu  was  shortly  after  anointed 
king  of  Israel  at  that  place. — 2  Kings 
viii.  S:  ix. ;  2  C'hrou.  xxii. 

Nearly  'M  years  after  this,  Hazael, 
having  taken  Gath,  advanced  against 
Jerusalem ;  but  w  as  bought  off  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  ransom  by  Jehoash. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  in  the  reign 
of  the  same  Jehoash,  before  he  return- 
ed and  plundered  the  city,  and  car- 
ried the  spoil  to  Damascus.  This  was 
permitted  as  a  judgment  upon  Jehoash 
for  his  departure  from  the  service  of 
(iod,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest;  by  whose  counsel  and  influ- 
ence, he  and  his  people  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  true  worship. — 2  Kings 
xii.;  2  Chron.  xxiv. 

About  the  same  time,  Hazael  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoahaz  ;  took  many  of  his 
cities;  and  made  such  slaughter  of 
his  armies,  that  he  had  but  50  horse- 
men, 10  chariots,  and  10,000  footmen 
left:  "  for  the  king  of  Syria  had  de- 
stroyed them,  and  had  made  them 
like  the  dust  by  threshing."  But  Je- 
hoash, the  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  three 
times  defeated  Hazael;  and  retook 
from  him  the  cities  which  he  had 
taken  from  his  father. — 2  Kings  xiii. 

Immediately  after  these  transac- 
tions, Hazael  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ben  -hadad,  w  ho  continued 
to  oppress  the  Israelites.  The  Syrians, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  were  at  this  time 
the  exclusive  instruments  employed 
by  God  to  punish  the  rebellious  and 
idolatrous  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  especially  the  latter;  which 
was  "delivered  into  the  hands  of  Ha- 
zael, king  of  Syria,  and  into  the  hand 
of  Ben-hadad,  the  sou  of  Hazael,  all 
their  days." 

Jeroboam,  the  successor  of  Jehoash, 
took  Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital  (2 
Kings  xiv.  28) ;  w liich  was  no  doubt 
recovered,  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  by 
Rezin,  who  besieged  Ahaz  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  extended  his  conquests  as 
far  as  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea.  But  at 
this  time  tlio  power  of  the  Syrians  be- 
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gan  to  decline,  and  soon  gave  place  to 
that  of  the  Assyrians;  who,  luider 
Tiglath-l'ileser,  at  the  request  of,  ai\d 
by  the  Ijribery  of  Ahaz,  invaded  Syria; 
captured  Damascus;  killed  Keziu; 
and  carried  the  people  into  captivity. — 
2  Kings  xvi. 

'  With  these  events  terminated  the 
Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus,  after  it 
had  existed  about  300  years  from  the 
time  of  its  founder  llezin  ;  and  the 
country  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  until  that  empire  was  sub- 
verted by  the  Babylonians,  to  whom  it 
then  pertained.  It  next  fell  under 
the  kings  of  Persia ;  in  whose  exten- 
sive territories  it  was  included  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  monarchy  by  the 
]\Iacedonians :  which  makes  altoge- 
ther, from  the  death  of  liezin,  and  tlie 
capture  of  Damascus  by  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser,  a  space  of  about  400  years. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
partition  of  his  empire  amongst  his 
generals,  Syria,  with  the  whole  of  the 
East,  including  the  territories  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Per- 
sia, fell  to  Seleucus,  who  built  the 
city  of  Antioch,  and  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  empire,  as  the  event  proved ;  for 
the  city  being  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  side  of  his  extensive  domi- 
nions, gave  occasion,  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Theus,  grandson  of  Seleu- 
cus, to  the  eastern  pi'ovinces,  which 
were  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, to  revolt,  and  to  set  up 
Arsaces  for  their  king.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Parthian  empire ; 
which  afterwards  cost  the  Romans  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  which 
was  finally  merged  in  the  modern 
Persian  empire;  the  history  of  that 
empire  accounting  both  kingdoms  as 
the  same.  From  this  time  Syria  was 
again  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits; 
that  is,  being  bounded  on  the  cast  by 
the  Euphrates,  or  at  the  farthest  by 
the  Tigris. 

About  114  years  before  Christ,  in 
consequence  of  dissensions  amongst 
the  members  of  the  reigning  family, 
who  from  their  founder  were  termed 
the  Seleucidif,  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  brothers  .Anti- 
ochus (irypus  and  Antiochus  ("yzice- 
nus  ;  the  former  reigning  at  Antioch, 
and  the  latter  at  Damascus.  But  as 
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this  division  led  to  frequent  wars  and 
troubles,  the  Syrians,  30  years  after 
this  partition  of  the  kingdom,  expel- 
led the  Seleucidae,  and  chose  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  to  be  their  sovereign ; 
by  whom  they  were  governed  18  years, 
until  Tigranes  was  defeated  by  Pom- 
pey;  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
rule  of  a  governor  of  that  nation, 
whose  residence  was  at  Antioch.  This 
was  the  situation  of  Syria  at  the  time 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  such  continued  to  be  its 
condition  until  the  Saracens,  in  the 
7th  century,  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
East  to  their  subjection.  From  the 
Saracens  it  passed  to  the  Turks ;  un- 
der whose  despotic  dominion,  in  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness  and  desola- 
tion, it  remains  at  the  present  day. 

Syria  in  the  Hebrew  is  Aram ;  which 
is  sometimes  in  Scripture  used  for 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  the  Syria  of 


Damascus.  Thus  Mesopotamia  itself  is 
calledAramNaharaim ;  and  its  northern 
parts,  Padan  Aram  and  Sedan  Aram, 
from  its  superior  cultivation  and  fruit- 
fulness:  all  these  countries  having 
been  peopled  by  Aram,  the  son  of 
Shem.  Syria  is  at  present  called  El 
Sham  by  the  Arabs. 

SYRO-PHCENICIA,  or  Phoenicia 
Proper,  called  Syro  or  Syrian  Phoeni- 
cia from  being  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Syria.  It  implies  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Canaan,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  which  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  were  situated ;  and  this  same 
country,  called  Syro-Phcenicia  in  the 
Acts,  is  in  the  Gospels  called  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  woman 
also  called  a  Syro-Phoenician  by  St. 
Mark  (ch.  vii.  26),  is  by  St.  Matthew 
called  a  Canaanitish  woman  (ch.  xv. 
22),  because  that  country  was  still  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
of  whom  Sidon  was  the  eldest  son. 


TAB 

1  ABOR,  Mount,  or  Itabyrius,  called 
also  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  this 
mountain  that  our  Saviour,  going  up 
with  Peter  and  John,  was  transfigured 
before  them,  that  they  might  behold 
his  glory,  and  receive,  in  the  voice 
from  heaven,  the  assurance  of  his 
Divine  origin  and  commission — "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased:  hear  ye  him."  Mount  Tabor 
is  situated  two  leagues  south-east  of 
Nazareth;  rising  out  of  thegreat  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  at  its  eastern  side.  Its 
figure  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and 
its  elevation,  according  to  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, about  lOOU  feet;  but  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt  of  thick  clouds  resting  on  it  iii 
the  morning  in  summer,  and  his  being 
an  hour  in  ascending  it,  it  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  higher  than 
Mr.  Buckingham  supposed,  though, 
from  the  same  time  occupied  in  the 
ascent,  not  more  than  4  or  500  feet, 
or  from  1400  to  1500  in  all.     It  is  re - 

S resented  as  entirely  calcareous.     Dr. 
ichardson  describes  it  as  a  dark-look- 
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ing  insulated  conical  mountain,  rising 
like  a  tower  to  a  considerable  height 
above  those  around  it.  On  the  sum- 
mit is  a  plain  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference ;  which  shews  the  remains  of 
a  citadel  that  once  stood  on  it.  The 
view  from  this  spot  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country  :  to  the  south,  is  disco- 
vered a  series  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, extending  as  far  as  Jerusalem, 
50  miles  distant;  to  the  east,  the  val- 
ley of  Jordan,  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
appear  beneath  the  feet,  the  lake  itself 
seeming  as  if  enclosed  in  the  crater  of 
a  volcano ;  to  the  north,  are  the  plains 
of  Galilee,  backed  by  mountains  which 
sweep  round  and  terminate  the  view 
on  the  side  of  the  sea. 

From  this  mountain,  being  the 
highest  land  between  the  two  seas, 
springs  arise,  which  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the 
sea  of  Galilee  on  the  east ;  those  on 
the  former  side  unite  to  form  the 
river  Kishon.  Tabor  is  now  called 
Djibel  Tor  by  the  Arabs. 

It  is  not  decided  to  what  period  the 
ruins  fo\ind  on  this  mountjiin  belong. 
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The  mountain  itself  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  in  all  ages  resorted  to  as 
a  military  post.  In  Judges  iv.,  it  is 
said,  thai  Barak  went  up  there  with 
10,000  men,  and  that  he  afterwards 
descended  from  his  position  to  attack 
JSisera.  Josephus  also  relates,  that 
X'espasian  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
stratagem  to  entice  from  this  strong 
post  a  party  who  had  taken  possession 
of  it. — Wars,  b.  iv.  c.  1. 

TADMOR,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palmyra ;  a  celebrated  city  situated  in 
the  desert  of  Syria,  about  180  miles 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  (»0  from  the  river  Euphrates. 

^^'hether  we  view  the  situation  of 
this  city,  its  history,  or  its  present 
condition,  it  will  certainly  lay  claim 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  in  the  world.  Seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  inhospita- 
ble desert,  by  which  it  is  cut  off'  from 
the  habitable  world,  the  mind  is  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  causes  which  could 
lead  to  the  foundation  of  such  a  city 
in  such  a  place ;  and  feels  at  first  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  identity  of  Palmyra, 
at  present  so  called,  with  the  Tadmor 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  city  which 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
third  age  of  Rome.  But  its  astonish- 
ing remains  existing  at  the  present 
day,  with  which  neither  Greece  nor 
Italy  has  any  thing  to  compare,  re- 
move this  doubt;  and  prove  that,  at 
least  in  architectural  magnificence,  if 
not  in  wealth,  it  had  at  one  time  no 
equal. 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  Palmyra  of  the  Greeks, 
which  Jo.sephus  says  the  Syrians  in 
his  time  called  Thadamora,  was  the 
"  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  built  by 
Solomon:  from  which  two  things  may 
be  gathered :  first,  that  that  monarch 
extended  his  arms  and  his  territory 
thus  far;  and,  secondly,  that  he  must 
have  had  some  adequate  object  for  so 
doing,  and  for  maintaining  an  esta- 
blishment, and  erecting  a  city,  at  in- 
credible pains  and  expense,  on  a  spot 
where  Nature  denied  all  help,  and  at 
a  distance  so  remote  from  tne  habit- 
able parts  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  although  Tadmor  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Solomon,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  have  been  erected  by 
him  into  a  city,  it  was  a  wateringsta- 
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tion  between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
before  ;  with  perhaps  some  indifferent 
accommodations  suited  to  the  mode  of 
travelling  in  those  times,  as  we  read 
of  palm-trees  being  found  there, which 
are  not  trees  that  come  by  chance  in 
these  desert  regions.  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  wholesome  water  being 
afforded  by  any  spot  in  such  a  coun- 
try, was  sufficient  to  give  it  import- 
ance, and  to  draw  towards  it  the  stream 
of  communication,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. This  was  probably  the  condi- 
tion of  Tadmor  long  before  it  received 
its  name  and  its  honours  from  Solo- 
mon. It  is  a  fact  quite  incredible, 
that  that  prince  should  have  under- 
taken such  an  expedition  without 
knowing  that  the  great  requisite  in 
such  a  region,  without  which  his  city 
could  not  exist,  was  supplied  in  suffi- 
cient abundance.  But  after  all,  what 
motive  could  there  be  to  induce  a 
peaceable  king,  like  Solomon,  to  un- 
dertake a  work  so  distant,  diflicult,  and 
dangerous  ?  There  is  but  one  w  hich 
at  all  accords  with  his  character,  or 
the  history  of  the  times — commercial 
enterprise.  It  will  be  seen  under  the 
article  Ophir,  that  Solomon  was  at 
great  pains  to  secure  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  ports  of  Elath  and 
Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  to 
establish  a  navy  for  his  Indian  com- 
merce, or  trade  to  Ophir — in  all  ages 
the  great  source  of  wealth.  The  riches 
of  India,  thus  brought  into  Judaea, 
were  from  tlience  disseminated  over 
those  countries  of  the  North  and  West 
at  that  time  inhabited  or  known ; 
while  the  same  country,  Judaea,  be- 
came, for  a  season,  like  Tyre,  the 
point  of  return  and  exchange  of  the 
money  and  the  commodities  of  those 
countries — the  centre  of  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
long  before  this  time,  an  intercourse 
was  maintained  between  the  same 
countries  overland  :  the  Indian  goods 
concentrating  at  the  Persian  Gulf  be- 
ing thence  scut  up  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  thence  across  the  ciesert  of 
Syria  to  the  ports  of  Pha'nicia — Sidon 
first,  and  afterwards  Tyre ;  from 
whence  they  were  again  exported  to 
the  coasts  of  Chitlim,  that  is,  to  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Greece.     In  this  course. 
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Tathnor  must  have  been  an  important 
station,  aHbrding,  in  the  heart  of  this 
desolate  region,  a  point  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  probably  of  ex- 
change ;  as  the  merchants  of  Arme- 
nia would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  meet 
the  Indian  convoj^  here  with  their 
own  merchandize,  as  the  nearest  point 
to  them,  and  thus  carry  on  a  direct 
and  more  profitable  trade,  indepen- 
dent of  the  great  merchants  of  the 
earth  at  Sidon  and  Tyre. 

If  these  ideas  be  correct,  and  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  them 
to  be  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Solomon  should  be  directed  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  place  from 
whence  so  great  a  profit  might  be 
drawn,  either  by  a  tax  on  the  articles 
of  trade,  or  by  turning  a  portion  of  it, 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
the  ports  of  Phoenicia,  into  those  of 
his  own  dominions.  To  strengthen 
this  design,  he  "  huilt  Tadmor;"  that 
is,  he  converted  it  from  a  mere  cara- 
vansera  to  a  proud  city ;  furnished  it 
with  every  necessary  and  convenience 
as  a  place  of  trade ;  and  made  it  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  many  emporia  of 
Eastern  commerce  :  advantages  which 
it  enjoyed,  and  under  which  it  conti- 
nued to  flourish,  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  mention  made  of  its  strength  and 
prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  Parthian 
wars.  Some  remains  of  this  trade 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  cities  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus. 

History  has  given  us  no  informa- 
tion respecting  the  fate  and  condition 
of  Tadmor  after  the  time  of  Solomon. 
It  is  probable, however,  that  it  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jews,  although  so  greatly  indebted  to 
them,  otherwise  we  might  conclude 
that  some  mention  would  have  been 
made  of  it  in  their  history.  In  the 
troubles  which  immediately  followed 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Jews  should  be  able  to  hold 
a  station  so  remote  from  their  actual 
frontier,  and  become  so  desirable  to 
the  surrounding  rival  nations.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  although 
history  is  silent  on  the  subject,  that 
Tadmor  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  East;  and  fell  successively  un- 
der the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
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and  Macedonian  monarchies.  Nothing 
during  this  long  period,  and  succes- 
sion of  great  events,  is  heard  of  Tad- 
mor, until  a  short  time  before  the 
Christian  sera ;  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians,  it  appears 
to  have  been  respected  by  both  par- 
ties, and  permitted  to  maintain  its 
independence  and  neutrality,  enjoying 
unmolested  the  rare  advantages  in 
those  times  of  a  free  trade.  It  was 
probably  during  this  period,  that  is, 
for  the  space  of  about  300  years,  to  the 
time  of  its  subjugation  by  Aurelian, 
that  Palmyra  acquired  from  its  com- 
merce that  exuberance  of  wealth, 
which  expended  itself  in  works  of 
taste  and  magnificence — those  very 
works  whose  grandeur  and  profusion 
astonish  the  traveller  at  the  present 
day. 

Palmyra  first  submitted  to  the  Ro  - 
man  power  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Adrian,  about  the  year  130 ;  but  as 
it  was  a  voluntary  and  friendly  sub- 
mission, it  received  great  favours  from 
that  emperor,  and  continued  in  ami- 
cable alliance  with  the  Romans  nearly 
150  years  from  this  period,  when  a 
very  extraordinary  revolution  brought 
about  its  ruin.  When  the  emperor 
Valerian  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
king  of  Persia,  Odeuathvis,  a  lord  of 
Palmyra,  brought  a  powerful  army 
into  the  field  to  his  succour,  look 
Mesopotamia  from  the  Persians,  and 
even  penetrated  as  far  as  their  capital 
Ctesiphon,  which  was  considered  so 
great  a  piece  of  service  by  the  Romans, 
that  Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valerian, 
who  was  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
Sapor,  rewarded  Odenathus  by  giving 
him  a  share  in  the  empire,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as 
both  he  and  his  eldest  son  were  mur- 
dered, when  Zenobia  his  w  ife,  in  right 
of  his  next  son  Waballathus,  a  minor, 
took  upon  herself  the  government  of 
the  city  and  its  dependencies,  which, 
being  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and 
undei'standing,  she  conducted  with 
great  prudence.  But  not  being  con- 
tent with  this,  she  contrived  to  seize 
the  government  of  Egypt,  which  she 
held  during  the  short  reign  of  Clau- 
dius Gothicus,  the  successor  of  Galli- 
enus. This  divided  state  of  the  em- 
jiire,  however,  ill  suited  the  ambition 
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of  Aurelian,  who,  us  soon  as  he  cutuc 
to  the  Imperial  dij^nity,  marched 
ap^ainst  '/enol)ia,  and  liavinj;  defeated 
her  in  two  battles,  besieged  her  in  her 
own  city  of  Palmyi-a,  when  she  was 
taken  and  conveyed  a  captive  to  Home. 
After  this,  however,  the  Palmy renes 
again  declared  their  independence, 
and  slew  the  Komau  garrison  left  in 
the  place,  which  so  incensed  Aurelian 
that  he  retunied  to  Palmyra,  retook  it, 
and  delivered  it  without  mercy  to  the 
pillage  and  havoc  of  his  soldiers. 
This  event  happened  in  the  year  272, 
after  which  Palmyra  never  recovered 
her  Ibrmer  importance,  although  it  is 
cerUiin  that  none  of  the  public  ediHces 
Mere  destroyed  by  Aurelian.  History 
gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  pe- 
riod when,  or  the  people  by  whom  the 
splendid  city  of  Palmyra  was  converted 
into  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  must  have  happen- 
ed during  the  reign  of  the  .Saracens, 
and  must  also  undoubtedly  have  been 
effected  by  design,  as  the  edifices  were 
so  stupendous,  and  the  materials  so 
indestructible,  that  they  might  have 
bid  deiiance  to  time. 

I'he  present  condition  of  Palmyra 
is  peculiarly  striking.  Its  desolate 
situation  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
arid  plain  ;  its  high  antiquity ;  and 
its  almost  countless  remains  of  archi- 
tectural splendour ;  would,  if  it  were 
more  accessible,  give  it  the  lirst  claim 
to  attention  among  the  monuments  of 
past  ages.  1 1  may  be  said  to  consist 
at  present  of  a  forest  ol'  Corinthian 
pillars,  erect  and  fallen.  So  nume- 
rous are  these,  con.sisting  of  many 
thousands,  that  the  spectator  is  at  a 
loss  to  connect  or  arrange  them  in  any 
order  or  symmetry,  or  to  conceive 
what  purpose  or  design  they  could 
liave  answered.  "In  the  space  cover- 
ed by  these  ruins,"  says  \'olney,  "  we 
sometimes  find  a  palace  of  which  no- 
thing remains  l)ut  the  court  and  walls; 
sometimes  a  temple,  whose  peristyle 
is  half  thrown  down;  and  now  a  por- 
tico, a  giiUery,  or  triumphal  arch. 
Here  stand  groups  of  columns  whose 
symmetry  is  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
many  of  them  ;  there  we  see  them 
ranged  in  rows  of  such  length,  that, 
similar  to  rows  of  trees,  they  deceive 
the  sight,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  continued  w  alls.  ]  f  from  this  strik- 
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ing  scene  wc  cast  our  eyes  upon  the 
giound,  another  almost  as  varied  pre- 
sents itself.  On  idl  sides  we  behold 
nothing  but  subverted  shafts,  some 
whole,  others  shattered  to  pieces  or 
dislocated  in  their  joints ;  and  on 
which  side  soever  we  look,  the  earth 
is  strewed  with  vast  stones  half  buried, 
with  broken  entablatures,  mutilated 
friezes,  disfigured  reliefs,  effaced 
sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and  altars 
defiled  by  dust." 

TAHPANHE.S,  or  Tahapanhes,  or 
Tahapnehes,  or  Hanes,  as  it  is  called 
in  short  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xxx.  4.);  one  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Egypt  and  seats 
of  the  Pharaohs,  who,  Jeremiah  (ch. 
xliii.  9)  says,  had  a  palace  here.  It  is 
called  Taphnas  in  the  .Septuagint,  and 
is  considered  to  be  the  Daphne  Pelu- 
si;e  of  Herodotus,  not  far  from  Pelu- 
sium. 

TAPPUAH.— There  were  three  ci- 
ties of  this  name  ;  one  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  called  also  Entappuah  (.losh. 
xvii.  7,  8),  another  in  the  tribe  of  .hi- 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  34),  and  a  third  also  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains, 
called  Beth-Tappuah.  (Josh.  xv.  53.) 
The  former  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Entappua  which  was  fortified  by 
Bacchidcs,  the  .Svro-Grecian  general. 

TARSHISH,  'or  Tharshish.— ITie 
true  meaning  of  this  word,  and  its 
referring  or  not  to  a  particular  place 
or  jilaccs,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  nearly  every  trans- 
lation and  commentary  giving  it  a  dif- 
ferent interpretJition.  These  it  will 
he  necessary  to  notice,  and  afterwards, 
by  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  .Scripture,  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  its  situation.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  if  l)y 
Tarshish  is  to  be  understood  a  place 
or  country,  there  were  two  Ijcaring  the 
same  name,  the  one  westward  from 
Juda;a  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie 
other  eastward  or  southward,  the  pas- 
sage to  which  was  by  the  Bed  .Sea. 

Tarshi.sh  was  one  of  tlic  sons  of 
Javan,  whose  first  settlements  were 
in  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  and  afterwards  in  (Jreece  ; 
where  Achaia  was  the  particular  dis- 
trict allotted  to  a  colony  of  Tarshisli ; 
and  also  in  Italy,  where  the  Etrusci 
are  supjjosed  to  have  descended  from 
another  of  his  colonics.     But  all  these 
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coasts,  in  Scripture,  go  under  the 
name  of  Chittim  ;  so  that  Tarshish, 
properly  so  called,  cannot  be  here. 
Tarshish,  in  the  Vulgate,  is  rendered 
both  Carthage,  and  the  sea  at  large — 
ships  of  Tarshish,  7iaves  maris.  The 
Septuagint,  in  Isaiah  xxiii.  1,  6,  ren- 
ders it  Chalcedon,  a  city  on  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mistake  in  the  word  Tarshish, 
whose  original  meaning  is  a  precious 
stone ;  confounding,  in  fact,  Kapx'n^(^v 
with  XaA.K7j5a)y.  In  every  other  place 
but  one  it  is  @ap<yL^.  But  in  the  ex- 
cepted passage,  which  occurs  in  Isaiah 
ii.  16,  ships  of  Tarshish  are  rendered 
ships  of  the  sea.  The  Chaldee,  like 
the  Vulgate,  interprets  it  of  the  sea  in 
general.  This,  also,  is  Gosselin's  opi- 
nion of  the  word ;  in  which  he  is  Ibl- 
lowed  by  Vincent.  Bochart,  Park- 
hurst,  and  Wells,  believe  it  to  be  ei- 
ther Tartessus  in  Spain,  or  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  For  all  of  these  opinions 
there  is  some  support ;  but  Michaelis 
conceives  a  strange  idea,  that  the  ships 
of  Solomon  sailed  from  Ezion-geber 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Spain: 
an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by 
every  circumstance  of  time,  of  ana- 
logy, and  of  history. 

With  respect  to  the  Scripture  usage 
of  the  term,  it  is  very  true,  that  in 
many  places  it  may  be  indifl'erently 
read,  either  of  a  particular  place,  or 
of  the  sea  in  general.  Thus,  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  48,  Psalm  xlviii.  7,  Isaiah  ii.  16, 
xxiii.  1 — 10,  &  Ix.  9,  ships  of  Tarshish 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  read 
ships  of  the  sea,  or  ships  destined  for 
distant  voyages.  But  there  are  other 
places  which  cannot  be  thus  rendered: 
as,  2  Chron.  ix.  21  &  xx.  36,  37  ;  Isaiah 
xxiii.  6  &  Ikvi.  19  ;  Jonah  i.  3  &  iv.  2: 
in  all  of  which  an  express  place  or 
country  is  implied.  Thus  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  sent  his  ships  from  Ezion- 
geber  to  Tarshish  ;  or  a  place  so  call- 
ed, either  in  India  or  Southern  Africa, 
requiring  a  three-years'  voyage.  And 
Jonah  is  not  only  said  to  have  fled  to 
Tarshish ;  but  it  is  added,  that  he  w  ent 
down  to  Joppa,  and  found  a  ship  there 
bound  expressly  for  Tarshish,  and 
that  he  there  paid  the  fare  for  his 
passage :  implying,  most  assuredly,  a 
voyage  to  some  determinate  place.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  the  Tartessus 
of  Bochart;  whicli  is  mentioned  by 
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Ezekiel  (eh.  xxvii.  12),  as  trading  in 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead :  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  these  articles  were  to 
be  obtained  any  where  nearer  than 
Spain,  or  even  Britain,  according  to 
some.  To  this  Tarshish,  also,  it  must 
have  been,  that  Isaiah  (ch.  xxiii.  6) 
directed  the  Tyrians  to  fly :  for  it 
w  ould  have  been  in  vain  for  them  to 
have  hoped  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
This,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, was  the  Western  Tarshish :  and 
for  a  further  account  of  the  Eastern 
place  of  the  same  name,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Ophir. 

TARSUS,  the  capital  of  Cilicia, 
situated  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about 
six  miles  from  its  mouth,  and,  like 
Alexandria,  celebrated  at  once  for 
commerce  and  literature.  When  Ci- 
licia became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Tarsus  was  endowed  with  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  colony :  whence 
St.  Paul,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  (rare,  indeed, 
with  the  Jews  of  any  age  or  country) 
of  being  a  free-born  citizen.  This 
honour  conferred  on  Tarsus,  made  it 
the  resort  of  many  wealthy  and  learn- 
ed men ;  and  was  the  occasion  of  its 
rising  to  great  eminence,  for  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  its  public 
schools :  so  much  so,  that  Strabo  says 
of  the  latter,  that  they  excelled,  in 
philosophy  and  polite  learning,  even 
those  of  Alexandria  and  Athens:  and 
if  St.  Paul  was  indebted  to  this  his 
native  city  for  his  privileges  as  a  Ro- 
man citizen,  he  was  no  less  so  for  his 
forensic,  rhetorical,  and  literary  ac- 
quirements. 

Tarsus  was  a  very  ancient  town; 
and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Tarshish,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Javan,  who  settled  there.  It  is  at 
present  called  Tarsous. 

TEKOA,  a  city  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  a  wil- 
derness adjacent  to  it  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  was  a  woman  of  this 
place  whom  Joab  employed  to  per- 
suade David  to  recal  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xiv.)  In  the  adjoining  wilderness, 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  the 
people  of  Mount  Seir,  who  had  assem- 
bled against  Jehoshaphat,  were  de- 
stroyed by  one  another.  (2  Chron. 
XX.)     Amos  the  prophet  was  a  native 
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of  this  place,  and  a  herdsman.  (Am.  i.) 
Here,  also,  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
retired,  from  Bacchidcs,  the  Syrian 
general.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  ex- 
istence in  Maiindrell's  time;  who  says 
he  saw  it  from  Bethlehem. 

TELEM,  or  TELA  I M,  a  city  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  where  .Saul  assembled 
the  Israelites, to  the  numberof  210,000, 
to  march  against  the  Amalekites. — 
1  Sam.  XV.  4. 

TEMA,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  father  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
bearing  his  name,  whose  situation  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country  on  the  borders 
of  Chaldea.  Honourable  mention  is 
made  of  this  people,  in  the  2 1st  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  for  their  hospitality:  a  vir- 
tue which  the  wild  tribes  of  Arabs, 
notwithstanding  their  barbarism  and 
marauding  propensities,  have  ever  re- 
tained. Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Job,  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  of  this  tribe ; 
but  ho  is  more  generally  considered 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Teman, 
the  grandson  of  Esau,  whose  country 
adjoined  that  of  Job. 

THEBEZ,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  near 
Shechem,  which  was  besieged  by 
Abimelech  after  the  capture  of  She- 
chem ;  probably  because  its  inhabit- 
ants had  leagued  with  the  Sechemites 
against  him.  But  a  woman  threw  a 
piece  of  a  mill-stone  from  the  tower 
on  his  head,  which  fractured  his  skull ; 
and  the  place  was  saved.  Thebez  re- 
mained a  village  in  the  time  of  Euse- 
bins,  about  100  years  after  Christ. 

THESSALONICA,  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  intovvhich  that  country 
was  divided  by  the  Romans  ;  as  indeed 
it  was  of  the  whole  province,  being 
the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  It 
was  a  large  and  populous  city,  enjoy- 
ing an  extensive  commerce,  which 
brought  to  it  a  great  influx  both  of 
strangers  and  of  wealth.  There  were 
a  great  number  of  Jews  in  the  city ; 
who,  when  St.  Paul  visited  it,  excited 
an  insurrection  against  him;  fiUeging 
(as  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have 
done  against  its  faithful  ministers  in 
all  ages  and  places),  that  he  taught 
things  "  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cx- 
sar,"  and  "  turned  the  world  upside 
down." — Acts  xvii. 
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The  best  modem  account  of  Thes- 
salonica,  now  called  Salonica,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  it  in  180L 
"The  walls  of  Salonica,"  says  this 
celebrated  traveller,  "  give  a  very  re- 
markable appearance  to  the  town,  and 
cause  it  to  be  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, being  while-washed ;  and  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  they  are 
also  painted.  They  extend  in  a  semicir- 
cular manner  from  the  sea,  inclosing 
the  whole  of  the  buildings  within  aperi- 
bolus,  whose  circuit  is  five  or  six  miles; 
but  a  great  part  of  the  space  within 
the  walls  is  void.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  cities  that  have  preserved 
the  form  of  its  ancient  fortifications ; 
the  mural  turrets  yet  standing,  and 
the  walls  that  support  them  being 
entire.  Their  antiquity  is  pei'haps 
unknown ;  for,  although  they  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  Greek  emperors, 
it  is  very  evident  that  they  were  con- 
structed in  two  distinct  periods  of 
time  ;  the  old  Cyclopean  masonry  re- 
maining in  the  lower  parts  of  them, 
surmounted  by  an  upper  structure  of 
brick-work.  The  latter  part  only  may 
properly  be  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  being  also  cha- 
racterized by  the  method  of  building 
which  then  became  very  general,  of 
mixing  broken  columns,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  earlier  productions  of 
Grecian  architecture  and  sculpture, 
confusedly  among  the  work.  Like 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  cities  of 
Greece,  its  wretched  aspect  within  is 
forcibly  contrasted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  external  appearance ;  rising  in  a 
theatrical  form  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
siuTOundcd  with  plantations  of  cyprus 
and  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  houses  are  generally  ])uilt  of  un- 
burned  bricks,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  little  better  than  so  many 
hovels.  The  citadel  stands  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  semicircular  range 
from  the  shore ;  and  there  is  a  bas- 
tion, with  a  battery,  at  cither  extrem- 
ity towards  the  sea,  but  no  fosse  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls." 

The  antiquities  of  Salonica  consist 
of  the  castle  or  citadel,  which  is  the 
old  (Jrcek  citadel  or  Acropolis,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  some  {)illurs 
of  Vrrdeantico,  supposed  to  be  tlie 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Hercules;  a 
trium])hal  arch,  erected  under  Marcus 
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Aurelius ;  and  the  colossal  Torso  of  a 
female  statue,  said  to  be  that  of  the 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  daugh- 
ter of  Pliilip  Amyntas,  and  wife  of 
Cassander,  from  whom  the  city  re- 
ceived its  name.  The  other  antiqui- 
ties besides  those  found  in  the  citadel, 
are, — the  celebrated  piece  of  architec- 
ture, called  by  the  Spanish  Jews  re- 
siding in  the  place,  the  Inccmtadas, 
which  is  represented  in  a  set  of  beau- 
tiful engravings  in  Stuart's  "  Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens ;"  a  Rotunda,  built  after 
the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  ; 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  converted 
into  a  mosque,  and  corresponding, 
though  on  a  lesser  scale,  with  the  one 
bearing  the  same  name  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Tlier- 
mean  Venus,  also  converted  into  a 
mosque  called  Eski  Djumna  by  the 
Turks  ;  two  triumphal  arches,  one  of 
Augustus  and  the  other  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  and  several  marble  Soroi,  vised 
as  cisterns  in  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

Salonica,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thor, is  governed  by  a  Pasha,  its 
population,  by  the  latest  estimate, 
amounts  to  60,000.  In  this  number 
are  comprehended  30,000  Turks,  1 6,000 
Greeks,  12,000  Jews,  and  a  mixed  po- 
pulation of  Gipsies  and  Ethiopian 
slaves,  amounting  to  2000.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  40°  41'  10"  of  north  latitude, 
and  20°  28'  of  east  longitude,  reckoned 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  its 
position  is  so  favourable  for  commerce, 
that  it  exports  the  corn,  cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  bees-wax,  and  silk,  of  all 
Macedonia. 

"  We  shall  not  quit  the  subject  of 
Thessolonica,"  says  Dr.  Clai'ke,  "  with- 
out adding  a  few  words  upon  the 
figure  made  by  the  Jews  of  this  city 
in  the  history  of  our  religion ;  for  as 
the  Greek  church  had  the  blessing 
and  honour  to  be  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  whatever  may  be  the 
abject  state 'bf  superstition  into  which 
it  has  since  fallen,  it  were  strange 
indeed  if  the  inhabitants  of  our  nation, 
indebted  to  Christianity  for  superior 
advantages  of  civilization  and  science, 
did  not  regard  with  some  degree  of 
interest  the  country  whence  Greece 
itself  received  the  '  things  which  be- 
longed unto  her  peace.'  In  some 
respects  Thessolonica  is  the  same  now 
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as  it  was  then  :  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews 
constituted  a  very  principal  part  of  its 
population  ;   and  when  St.  Paul  came 
hither  from  Philippi,  where  the  Gos- 
pel was  first  preached,   to  communi- 
cate the  '  glad  tidings'  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  Jews  were  in  sufficient 
number  to  '  set  all  the  city  in  an  up- 
roar.'     In   the   several    jurisdictions 
afterwards  established  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  we  find  Aristar- 
chus  constituted,  by  that  Apostle  him- 
self, to  preside  at  Thessalonica,  and 
Epaphroditus  at  Philippi.    This  latter 
place,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  his  re- 
markable imprisonment,  is  rendered 
peculiarly  illustrious ;  but  the  whole 
of  Macedonia,  and  in  particular  the 
route  from  Beroea  (now  pronounced 
^^eria)   to  Thessalonica  and  Philippi, 
being  so  remarkably  distinguished  by 
his  sufferings  and  adventures,  becomes 
as  a  portion  of  Holi/  Land.     In  the 
2d  Epistle  which  he  sent  from  Athens 
to  the  busy  commercial  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  we  may  gather,  from   his 
mode  of  arguing  with   them,  some- 
thing of  their  Jewish  propensities  and 
covetous    disposition:    and,    viewing 
what  Thessalonica   now  is,  it  is   im- 
possible  not   to   be    struck  with    the 
force  of  this  appeal :     '  We  behaved 
not  ourselves   disorderly/  among  you ; 
neither  did  tee  eat  any  man^s  bread  for 
nought,  but  wrought  with  labour  and 
travel,  night  and  day,  that  we  miyht  not 
he  charc/eable  to  any  of  you.''  (2  Thess.  iii. 
7,8.)  The  major  part  of  the  'I'hessalo- 
nians  of  the  present  day,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Jews,  are  precisely  the  sort  of  men 
to  be  influenced  by  such  a  style  of  per- 
suasion ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
whose  way  of  life  does  not  afford  a 
reasonable   comment  upon    this.     It 
was  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  both  in 
Thessalonica  and  at  Beroea,  that  the 
first  promulgation   of  the   Christian 
tenets   was  delivered  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities  •,  therefore  to  visit 
the    identical    spot    where   St.    Paul 
preached  (which  has  always  been  an 
object  of  inquiry  and  curiosity  among 
the  Christians  of  Salonica),  instead  of 
repairing  to  the  churches  which  were 
erected  so  long  afterwards,  attention 
should  be  directed  towards  the  places 
of  Jewish  worship,  especially  as  the 
rigid   adherence  of  the  Jews   to  all 
their  old  resorts  for  purposes  of  spiri- 
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tual  and  temporal  occupation  has  ever 
been  invariable." 

Christianity  was  first  planted  at 
Thessalonica  by  St.  Paul,  A.D.  50;  and 
about  two  years  afterwards,  he  wrote 
his  two  epistles  (supposed  to  be  the 
first  ever  written  by  him)  to  the  ITies- 
salonians  from  Corinth,  and  not  from 
Atliens,  as  the  subscription  errone- 
ously states. 

THYATJRA,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  It  was  situ- 
ated nearly  midway  between  Per<^amus 
and  Sardis;  and  is  still  a  tolerable 
town,  considering  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  enjoys  some 
trade,  chiefly  in  cottons.  It  is  called 
by  that  people  Ak-liisar,  or  White 
Castle. 

The  church  in  this  city  was  extolled 
by  our  Saviour  for  its  charity,  services, 
faith,  patience,  and  works  :  the  last  of 
which  had  the  pecuUar  commendation 
passed  on  them  of  being  more  excel- 
lent than  the  first.  Some,  however, 
had  been  seduced  into  immorality  and 
idolatry  by  an  artful  woman,  allegori- 
cally  termed  Jezebel.  These,  unless 
they  repented  of  their  evil,  were 
threatened  with  heavy  punishments; 
while  the  rest  were  encouraged  to  per- 
severe to  the  end,  with  the  promise  of 
having  no  other  burthen  imposed  on 
them. 

TIBERIAS,  a  city  situated  in  a  small 
plain,  surrounded  by  mountains,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee ;  which,  from  this  city,  was  also 
called  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Tiberias 
was  erected  by  Herod  Antipas,  and  so 
called  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Ca!sar. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  choseu,for  the 
erection  of  his  new  city,  a  spot  where 
before  stood  a  more  obscure  place 
called  Chenereth  or  Cinnereth ;  which 
also  gave  name  to  the  adjoining  sea. 
Considerable  privileges  were  granted 
as  an  inducement  to  those  who  would 
settle  there ;  the  ground  on  w  hich  the 
city  was  built  being  full  of  .sepulchres, 
and  the  city  polluted  by  dead  bodies. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  former  city 
upon  the  same  site  is  inferred. 

This  city  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  Jewish  history :  it  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  memorable  events 
recorded  by  Josephus;  and  was,  next 
to  Sepphoris,  the  most  considerable 
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city  of  Galilee.  It  had  a  university; 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  was 
the  residence  of  Jewisli  patriarchs, 
rabbius,  and  learned  men,  till  the  4th 
century ;  after  which  it  gradually  de- 
clined, till  it  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, under  Omar,  in  the  7th  century. 
But,  from  its  reputed  sanctity  and  the 
celebrity  of  its  baths,  it  continued  to 
flourish ;  and  is  mentioned  in  an  iti- 
nerary of  the  8th  century,  cited  by  Re- 
land,  as  containing  many  churches 
and  synagogues.  The  walls  built  here 
by  Josephus  still  remain,  excepting 
precisely  tliat  part  which  we  arc  told 
was  razed  at  the  back  of  Vespasian's 
camp,  which  was  near  the  hot  springs 
of  Emmaus. — Wars,  b.  iii.  c.  9&  10. 

Tiberias  is  at  present  called  Tabaria 
by  the  Arabs,  .and  is  well  inhabited; 
having,  besides  the  Turks,  many  Jews 
and  Christians:  the  former  priding 
themselves  on  being  the  descendants 
of  families  resident  there  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  The  whole  number  of 
inhabitants,  according  to  Burckhardt, 
is  about  4000;  of  which  about  200 
families  are  Jewish  devotees,  who  in- 
habit a  quarter  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  high  wall  Buckingham  esti- 
mates the  inhabitants  at  not  more 
than  2000 ;  of  whom  one-half  are  Jews, 
and  the  rest  Moliammedans,  exclusive 
of  about  20  families  of  Catholics. 

Tabaria  is  one  of  the  four  holy  cities 
of  the  Talmud :  the  other  three  being, 
Szaffiid,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron.  It 
is  esteemed  holy  ground,  because 
Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  resided 
here,  and  because  it  is  situated  on  the 
lake  (ienncsareth ;  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Talmud,  the  Messiah  is  to 
rise.  The  greater  part  of  the  .Jews 
who  reside  liere,  .'ind  in  the  other  holy 
places,  do  not  engage  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  arc  a  society  of  religious 
persons  occupied  solely  with  their 
sacred  duties,  and  wlio  do  nothing 
but  read  and  pray.  Jowisli  devotees 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  flock  to  the 
four  holy  cities,  in  order  to  pass  their 
days  in  praying  for  their  own  salva- 
tion, and  that  of  their  brethren  who 
remain  occu]iiod  in  worldly  pursuits. 
But  tlie  olfering  up  of  prayers  by  these 
devotees  is  rendered  still  more  indis- 
pensable by  a  dogma  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  that  the  world  will  return  to 
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its  primitive  chaos,  if  prayers  are  not 
addressed  to  the  God  of  Israel  at  least 
twice  a  week  in  these  four  cities:  a 
belief  which  induces  the  rich  Jews  of 
other  countries  to  send  considerable 
supplies  of  money  to  their  brethren  of 
these  places,  to  support  them  in  their 
pious  office.  They  appear,  however, 
according  to  Burckhardt,  to  be  lament- 
ably ignorant  even  of  their  own  his- 
tory. The  same  author  describes  a 
ludicrous  custom  observed  in  their 
prayers.  While  the  rabbin  recites  the 
Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  ex- 
tracted from  them,  the  congregation 
frequently  imitate,  by  their  voice  or 
gestures,  the  meaning  of  some  remark- 
able passages :  for  example,  when  the 
rabbin  pronounces  the  words,  "Praise 
the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet," they  imitate  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
Eet  through  their  closed  fists.  When  "  a 
orrible  tempest"  occurs,  they  puff 
and  blow  to  represent  a  storm ;  or 
should  he  mention  "  the  cries  of  the 
righteous  in  distress,"  they  all  set  up 
a  loud  screaming :  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  while  some  are 
still  blowing  the  stonn,  others  have 
already  begun  the  cries  of  the  righte- 
ous ;  thus  forming  a  concert  which  it 
is  difiicult  for  any  but  a  zealous  He- 
brew to  hear  with  gravity. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,which 
are  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
walls  of  the  present  one,  on  the  road 
to  the  hot  springs,  consist  of  heaps 
of  stones,  some  half-ruined  walls 
and  foundations  of  houses,  and  a 
few  granite  columns.  These  ruins 
stretch  along  the  sea-shore  as  far  as 
the  hot  springs,  and  extend  about  300 
yards  inland.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  an 
ancient  church,  which  Ire  believes  to 
have  been  built  in  the  4  th  century ; 
and  to  have  been  the  first  place  of 
Christian  worship  erected  in  I'iberias. 
The  present  hot  bath  is  built  over  the 
spring  nearest  the  town.  This  spring 
is  the  largest  of  four  hot  fountains ; 
the  volume  of  its  water  is  very  consi- 
derable, and  would  be  sufl!icient  to 
turn  a  mill.  Continuing  along  the 
shore  for  about  200  paces,  the  three 
other  springs  are  met  with ;  the  most 
southern  of  which  is  the  hottest,  and 
is  so  warm  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
held  in  it.  People  from  all  parts  of 
Syria  resort  to  these  springs ;  chiefly 
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for  rheumatic  complaints,  and  those 
of  debility.  The  bathers  remain  in 
the  water  about  10  minutes,  and  then 
seat  themselves  naked  upon  the  stone 
benches  around  for  an  hour,  exposed 
to  the  vapours  of  the  bath.  These 
baths  have  in  all  ages  been  as  cele- 
brated in  Syria  as  those  of  Bath  in 
England;  like  which  city,  Tiberias 
owes  its  foundation,  and  probably  its 
present  existence,  to  its  springs. 
"  Thermas  Tiberiadis  quis  ignorat?" 
says  Reland.  "  Who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  baths  of  Tiberias  ?" 

Mr.  Buckingham  represents  the 
building  erected  over  the  spring  as 
the  work  of  Mohammedans,  and  as 
situated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  It  contains  separate  baths 
for  males  and  females.  He  found  the 
temperature  of  the  spring  which  sup- 
plies" the  baths  to  be  at  least  130"  of 
Fahrenheit ;  and  as  this  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  scale  of  his  thermometer, 
it  might  have  been  higher.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson says,  that  it  is  so  hot  that  the 
hand  cannot  support  it,  and  that  the 
water  must  remain  12  hours  in  the 
bath  before  it  can  be  used;  and  then 
he  should  consider  it  above  100"".  It 
contains,  he  says,  a  strong  solution  of 
common  salt,  with  a  considerable  in- 
termixture of  iron  and  sulphvir ;  and 
is  much  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  every 
complaint. 

TIMNATH,  TIMNAH,  or  TIMNA- 
THA,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
afterwards  of  Dan.  Here  Judah  kept 
his  flocks;  and  going  thither  to  his 
sheepshearing,  had  the  disgraceful 
adventure  with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.) 
Samson  fell  in  love  with  a  Philistine 
woman  of  this  place,  whom  he  mar- 
ried (Judg.  xiv.  1) ;  but  this  marriage 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
Philistines,  which  ceased  only  with 
his  death,  after  he  had  been  a  terrible 
scourge  to  them. 

Timnath  is  said  to  have  been  6  miles 
from  AduUam,  and  12  fromEshtaol. 

TIMNATH-HERES,orTIMNATH- 
SERAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  where 
Joshua  lived,  and  was  buried. — Josh, 
xix.  50  &  xxiv.  30 ;  Judg.  ii.  9. 

TIPHSAH,orTHAPSAKH,forsuch 
it  may  be  rendered,  a  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  doubtless  the  same  with 
Thapsacus ;  Thapsakh  implying  a  pass 
or  ford ;  this  being  the  lowest  ford- 
able  place  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
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in  consequence  the  point  of  trading 
communication  between  the  nations 
lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  that 
river;  the  possession  of  which  was  on 
that  account  considered  of  great  im- 
porUince  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
day.  This  circumstance  explains  the 
contentions  between  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria and  Kgypt  respecting  Carchemish, 
which  was  a  strong  place  a  little  lower 
down  the  river,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras.  Solomon  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Thapsakh  (1  Kings  iv.  24),  at 
the  same  time  probably  he  did  that  of 
Tadmor,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  to  draw  the  Eastern  trade 
into  his  own  dominions.  Nothing 
remains  of  Thapsacus  at  the  present 
day  but  the  name.  The  village  of  El 
Der,  however,  is  supposed  to  direct 
us  to  its  site. 

Tliere  was  also  a  city  named  Tiphsah 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  near  Tirzah, 
and  about  six  miles  from  Samaria, 
which  was  taken  by  Menahem,  and  the 
inhabitants  slain,  because  they  would 
not  submit  to  him. — 2  Kings  xv.  16. 

TIRZAH,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  and 
spoken  of  as  a  very  delightful  place ; 
but  its  exact  situation  is  not  known. 
Tirzah  was  made  choice  of  by  Jero- 
boam for  his  residence  after  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  ;  and  continued  the 
royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  until 
Omri,  the  5lh  in  succession  from  Jero- 
boam, built  Samaria,  and  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  thither. — 1 
Kings  xiv.  17,  xv.21,  <Sc  xvi.  23,24,28. 

TOR.     See  Ishtob. 

TOG  ARM  AH,  the  country  of  the 
son  of  Gomer  of  that  name,  supposed 
by  Bochart  and  Wells  to  be  Cappa- 
docia,  and  by  others  Armenia.  Togar- 
mah  is  said  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.)  to 
have  traded  with  Tyre  in  horses,  horse- 
men, and  mules ;  which  will  agree 
with  either  Cappadocia  or  Armenia, 
both  of  these  countries  having  been 
famed  in  after  ages  for  their  breed  of 
horses  and  mules.  But  in  the  38th 
chapter,  "  the  house  of  Togarmah  in 
the  north  quarters"  is  mentioned 
among  the  nations  which  are  to  assist 
Gog  and  Magog  in  their  expedition 
against  .Fuda^a  at  the  end  of  the  Mil- 
lennium. The  north  quarter  refers 
rather  to  Cappadocia,  which  is  exactly 
north  of  Juda;a,  than  to  Armenia, 
which  is  more  to  the  east :  a  supposi- 
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tion  which  the  mention  of  Togarmah 
in  conjunction  with  Gomer,  in  the 
same  prophecy,  would  seem  to  coun- 
tenance. 

TRACHONITIS,  a  Greek  name  im- 
plying a  rough  and  difficult  country ; 
the  exact  distinction  of  which  from 
other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  not  exactly  ascertxiined.  It  had, 
however,  Damascus  on  the  north,  the 
branches  of  Lebanon  also  on  the 
north  and  west,  Auranitis  or  Hauran 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  Arabia 
Deserta  on  the  east. 

This  country  was  also  called  Domus 
Zenodori,  from  Zenodorus,  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  robbers  who  took  up 
their  abode  among  its  rocks  and  ca- 
verns, and,  issuing  thence,  plundered 
the  neighbouring  districts  at  pleasure, 
until  they  were  at  length  subdued  by 
Van-o,  the  president  of  Syria,  at  the 
command  of  Augustus ;  when  their 
country  was  given  to  Herod.  The 
king  of  the  Jews,  however,  gained  lit- 
tle by  the  acquisition.  The  Tracho- 
nites  soon  betook  themselves  to  their 
old  practices  :  inured  to  habits  of  war 
and  rapine,  and  unused  to  labour  or 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  was 
besides  the  most  sterile  imaginable, 
they  could  not  brook  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  peaceable  subsistence ;  but 
renewing  their  predatory  inroads  on 
their  neighboiurs,  they  retired  with 
their  plunder  to  their  rocky  fastnesses, 
where  they  lived  in  indolence  and 
security  till  fresh  wants  impelled  them 
to  new  excursions.  Herod,  however, 
routed  them,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
robberies:  when,  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  the  loss  of  their  old  way  of 
life,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  bor- 
dering Arabians,  preferred  charges 
against  him  at  Rome  ;  and,  by  false 
representations,  occasioned  differences 
between  him  and  the  Emperor,  which 
cost  some  years  and  much  trouble  to 
get  explained  and  reconciled. — Josep. 
Antiq.,  lib.  xv.  c.  10,  &  lib.  xvi.  c.  9, 10. 

The  singularly  rocky  country,  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt,  on  the  south 
of  Damascus,  called  El  Ledja,  corre- 
sponds in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
Trachonitis,  as  described  by  Josephus 
and  Strabo. 

TRIPOLIS,  a  city  of  Syria  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  within  the  boun- 
daries of  ancient    Phoenicia.     It  ap- 
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pears  to  have  obtained  its  name,  which 
implies  three  cities,  from  having  con- 
sisted of  three  parts :  the  three  divi- 
sions being  inhabited  by  three  prin- 
cipal people  of  Phoenicia,  the  Sido- 
nians,  Tyrians,  and  Aradians. 

Tripolis,  or  Tripoli,  mentioned  2 
Mac.  xiv.,  is  still  a  considerable  place ; 
the  most  so  of  any  of  the  ancient 
cities  in  this  part.  It  enjoys  some 
trade,  and  has  a  consul  from  two  or 
three  European  nations  residing  in  it. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea;  and  shews  many  re- 
mains in  the  neighbourhood  of  for- 
mer magnificence.  In  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  Tripolis  was  made  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
short-lived  Christian  empire  of  the 
East.  Burckhardt  estimates  the  in- 
habitants at  15,000;  of  whom  one- 
third  are  Greek  Christians,  who  have 
a  bishop,  but  their  cruelty  and  fana- 
ticism are  such,  that  if  a  schismatic 
Greek  is  found  in  the  town,  he  is  im- 
mediately thrown  into  prison,  put  in 
irons,  and  otherwise  very  ill-treated. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Tripolis  are 
found  in  the  plain  to  the  west  of  the 
present  town  ;  consisting  of  the  foun- 
dations of  walls  and  houses,  with  co- 
lumns of  grey  granite,  of  which  Burck- 
hardt reckoned  80.  The  modem  town 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  lowest 
hills  of  Libanus,  where  they  descend 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Nahr  Kadesha,  or  Holy  River,  into 
parts;  of  which  the  southernr  is  the 
most  considerable.  On  this  side  stands 
a  castle,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  which,  after  having  fallen  into 
a  ruined  state,  has  been  put  into  com- 
plete repair  by  Berber  Aga.  Many 
parts  of  the  town  bear  marks  of  the 
Crusades ;  amongst  these  are  several 
high  arcades,  of  Gothic  architectm'e, 
under  which  the  streets  run.  The 
town  is  well  built;  and  embellished 
with  gardens,  both  attached  to  the 
houses  and  on  the  plain  towards  the 
sea.  The  hai'bour  of  Tripoli  is  form- 
ed by  a  line  of  low  rocks,  stretching 
from  a  point  called  the  Myna,  about 
two  miles  into  the  sea,  towards  the 
north ;  in  which  direction,  the  point 
of  Tartous,  or  Tortosa,  in  some  mea- 
sure breaks  the  force  of  the  sea.  But 
when  the  northerly  winds  blow  with  vio- 
lence,vessels  arc  often  driven  on  shore. 
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Tripoli  is  one  of  the  most  favoiu'cd 
spots  in  Syria  for  commerce,  standing 
at  one  of  the  principal  openings  into 
the  country,  at  the  point  where  the 
chain  of  Libanus  ends,  and  the  north- 
ern mountains  of  Syria  begin ;  while 
the  maritime  plain,  and  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood,  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  variety  of  climate  and 
natural  production.  The  Crusade 
Christians  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  these  advantages ;  and  built  the 
castle  of  El  Hossn,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, in  the  pass  of  the  mountains 
about  40  miles  to  the  eastward,  which 
effectually  commanded  the  country  in 
that  direction. 

Tripolis  is  at  present  called  Tripoli 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Tarabolos  by  the 
Turks.  The  exports  consist  of  silk, 
soap,  galls,  wax,  rubia  tiuctorum  or 
madder,  scammony,  tobacco,  and 
sponges. 

TROAS,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  to  the  west  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Egean  Sea ;  forming,  with  the  latter 
country,  the  principal  part  of  what 
was  denominated  Phrygia  Minor,  and 
in  the  subdivision  of  provinces  that  call- 
ed Hellespontus.  The  city  and  sea- 
port of  Troas  was  built  by  Lysimachus, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  by 
whom  it  had  been  begun;  and  was 
called  after  him  Alexandria  Troas.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  about  four  miles 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  In  this 
city  St.  Paid  had  the  vision  which 
induced  him  to  go  over  into  Mace- 
donia.— Acts  xvi.  8,  9. 

TROGYLLIUM,  a  cape  or  promon- 
tory of  Mycale,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos.  In 
Acts  XX.  15,  it  is  said,  "  and  the  next 
day  we  arrived  at  Samos,  and  tarried 
at  Trogyllium."  But  some  error  seems 
to  have  crept  into  this  account;  as 
Trogyllium  is  on  the  main  land,  and 
not  on  the  island;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  words,  "  and  tarried  at 
Trogyllium,"  are  not  found  in  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Vulgar  Latin,  or  the 
Ethiopic  versions. 

TYRE,  a  city  and  port  of  Phoenicia, 
called,  in  the  Hebrew,  Tzor  or  Zor, 
and  at  present  Sour ;  and  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  antiquity  for  wealth, 
strength,  population,  and  commerce. 
There  were  two  cities  of  the  same 
name :  the  continental,  termed  Palse- 
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tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre;  and  the  insular, 
built  after  the  demolition  of  tlie  first, 
and  situated  on  a  small  island,  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Pliny 
assigns  a  compass  of  li)  miles  to  the 
ruins  of  old  Tyre ;  and  to  the  insular 
Tyre,  such  as  it  was  in  his  time,  three 
miles.  This  great  city,  both  in  its 
ancient  and  its  revived  state,  stood 
unrivalled :  its  navy  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  city  or  kingdom  in 
the  world ;  its  commerce  and  colonies 
filled  eyery  approachable  pai't  of  the 
globe;  and  her  merchants  were  rec- 
koned amongst  "  the  honourable  men 
of  the  earth." 

Tyre  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  built  240  years  before  Solomon's 
temple,  that  is,  about  1250  years  be- 
fore Christ ;  but  as  there  is  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (ch. 
xix.  29),  it  must  have  been  much  more 
ancient  than  this.  It  was  then  de- 
scribed as  a  "  strong  city,"  which  be- 
speaks its  having  been  in  existence 
some  time  before;  and  if  we  allow 
only  50  years  for  its  acquiring  this 
strength,  it  will  carry  it  up  to  1300 
years  before  Christ :  and  yet  was  Tyre 
called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  it  having 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonians, 
whose  city  was  built  long  before.  The 
Tyrians,  from  their  earliest  origin, 
were  celebrated  as  skilful  artificers, 
and  for  their  naval  and  commercial 
enterprizes :  their  ships  covered  the 
sea ;  their  city  was  the  magazine  for 
tlie  merchandise  of  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  their  workmen  and  their 
sailors  were  sought  after  by  aU  the 
other  nations ;  and  their  wealth  (im- 
fortunately  for  them)  furnished  them 
with  the  luxuries  of  every  climate. 
Their  city,  in  a  still  more  exclusive 
manner,  after  the  capture  of  the  ports 
of  Edom  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  drew  to  herself  the 
whole  of  that  trade  which  had  first 
been  partly  shared  by  the  Edomites, 
and  subsequently  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  some  of  their  successors. 
This  trade,  which  was  that  with  India, 
and  the  interchange  of  commodities 
brought  from  thence  w  ith  those  of  the 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean, Tyre  enjoyed  exclusively 
about  300  years,  until  the  building  of 
Alexandria  on  the  Nile,  which,  as  fore- 
seen by  Alexander,  from  its  superior 
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local  advantages,  soon  robbed  Tyre  of 
this  part  of  its  commerce,  and  engrosed 
it  Jill  to  itself:  after  which,  this  proud 
city,  which,  sphinx-like,  had  before 
risen  almost  magically  from  its  ashes, 
having  lost  its  principle  of  vitality, 
sunk  rapidly  into  decay. 

Tyre  was  one  of  the  ancient  cities 
which  formed  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
.and  against  which  tlie  vengeance  of 
God  was  denounced  for  the  pride,  im- 
piety, and  cruelty  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  it  forms,  together  with  Nineveh 
and  Bal-iylon,  being  the  third  in  order 
after  those  cities,  a  signal  instance  of 
the  judgments  of  God  and  the  literal 
fvdfilment  of  prophecy.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  observe,  that 
there  were  four  great  cities  of  anti- 
quity whose  destruction  was  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets. Of  these  Nineveh  was  the 
first,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed 
612  years  before  Christ.  Babylon  is 
the  next,  which  was  taken  539  years 
B.C.,  and  afterwards  fell  gradually 
to  decay.  Tyre  is  the  third,  which 
was  twice  taken,  as  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter;  first  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  afterwards  by  Alexander ;  on  both 
which  occasions  it  was  totally  destroy- 
ed, the  first  573  and  the  latter  332 
years  B.C.  The  fourth  is  Jerusalem, 
whose  last  capture  and  total  destruc- 
tion by  Titus  happened  in  the  year 
70  A.D.  To  these  Protestants  add  a 
fifth,  whose  downfall  is  yet  to  come — 
the  second  Babylon,  or  city  of  Rome ; 
of  which  it  is  said,  that  she  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire  for  her  superstition, 
idolatry,  and  relentless  persecution  of 
the  faithful  servants  of  Christ.  There 
are  also  some  further  prophecies  re- 
lating to  Jerusalem  yet  remaining  to 
be  accomplished — those  which  predict 
the  deliverance  of  that  city  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  God,  and  its 
restoration  to  its  own  proper  possess- 
ors, and  to  a  sUatc  of  great  eminence 
and  blessedness.  These  two  great 
events,  the  restoration  of  Jcru-sidem 
and  the  destruction  of  Rome,  we  are 
given  to  expect  will  fall  out  nearly 
together,  and  at  no  great  distance  of 
time. 

The  prophecies  relating  to  the  fall 
of  lyre  are  very  express,  and  all  as- 
sign as  the  cause  of  its  fall,  the  pride, 
luxury,  cnielty,  and  idolatry  of  botli 
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king  and  people.  Isaiah,  126  years 
before  the  event,  thus  says:  "The 
burden  of  Tyre.  Howl,  ye  ships  of 
Tarshish,  for  it  is  laid  waste,  so  that 
there  is  no  house,  no  entering  in: 
from  the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  revealed 
to  them.  Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish ; 
howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle.  Is 
this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity 
is  of  ancient  days  ?  her  own  feet  shall 
carry  her  afar  off  to  sojourn.  Who 
hatli  taken  this  counsel  against  Tyre, 
the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants 
are  princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the 
honourable  of  the  earth  ?  The  Lord 
of  Hosts  hath  purposed  it ;  to  stain 
the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the 
earth.  I'he  Lord  hath  given  a  com- 
mandment against  the  merchant  city, 
to  destroy  the  strong-holds  thereof. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 
that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  70  years, 
according  to  the  days  of  one  king  [or 
kingdom,  meaning  Babylon];  after  the 
end  of  70  years  shall  Tyre  sing  as  an 
harlot.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
after  the  end  of  70  years,  that  the  Lord 
will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  shall  turn  to 
her  hire,  and  shall  commit  fornication 
with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  (Isaiah 
xxiii.  1,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  15,  17.)  In  like 
manner  God  commands  Ezekiel  to 
say :  "  Because  that  Tyrus  hath  said 
against  Jerusalem,  Aha,  she  is  broken 
that  was  the  gates  of  the  people,  she 
is  turned  unto  me,  I  shall  be  replen- 
ished now  she  is  laid  Cvaste ;  there- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold, 
I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and  will 
cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against 
thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to 
come  up.  And  they  shall  destroy  the 
walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her 
towers:  I  will  also  scrape  her,  and 
make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It 
shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of 
nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have 
spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  and  it 
shall  become  a  spoil  to  the  nations." 
The  same  prophet  is  further  com- 
manded to  "  say  unto  the  prince  of 
Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Be- 
cause thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and 
thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  god,  and  sit  in 
the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas ;  yet  thou  art  a  man  and  not  God, 
though  thou  set  thine  heart  as  the 
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heart  of  God.  Behold,  thou  art  wiser 
than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  that 
they  can  hide  from  thee.  With  thy 
wisdom  and  with  thine  understanding 
thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast 
gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  trea- 
sures. By  thy  great  wisdom  and  by 
thy  traffick  hast  thou  increased  thy 
riches,  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up  be- 
cause of  thy  riches.  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Because  thou  hast 
set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  God, 
behold,  therefore  I  will  bring  stran- 
gers upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  the 
nations ;  and  they  shall  draw  their 
swords  against  the  beauty  of  thy  wis- 
dom, and  they  shall  defde  thy  bright- 
ness. They  shall  bring  thee  down  to 
the  pit,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  deaths 
of  them  that  are  slain  in  the  midst  of 
the  seas.  By  the  multitude  of  thy 
merchandise  they  have  filled  the  midst 
of  thee  with  violence,  and  thou  hast 
sinned ;  therefore  wiU  I  cast  thee  as 
profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  God. 
Thou  bast  defiled  thy  sanctuaries  by 
the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities,  by 
the  iniquity  of  thy  traffick :  therefore 
will  I  bring  forth  a  fire  from  the  midst 
of  thee ;  it  shall  devour  thee,  and  I 
will  bring  thee  to  ashes  upon  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  all  them  that 
behold  thee.  All  they  that  know  thee 
among  the  people  shall  be  astonished 
at  thee :  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and 
never  shalt  thou  be  any  more."  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  5,  &  xxviii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  16,  18,  19.)  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
to  be  the  instrument  first  employed  in 
the  execution  of  these  judgments. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I 
will  bring  upon  Tyrus  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  kings, 
from  the  north,  with  horses,  and  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  com- 
panies, and  much  people.  He  shall 
slay  with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in 
the  field;  and  he  shall  make  a  fort 
against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount  against 
thee,  and  lift  up  the  buckler  against 
thee.  And  he  shall  set  engines  of 
war  against  thy  walls,  and  with  his 
axes  he  shall  break  down  thy  towers. 
By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  his 
horses  their  dust  shall  cover  thee :  thy 
walls  shall  shake  at  the  noise  of  the 
horsemen,  and  of  the  wheels,  and  of 
the  chariots,  when  he  shall  enter  into 
thy  gates  as  men  enter  uito  a  city 
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wherein  is  made  a  breach.  With  the 
hoofs  of  his  horses  shall  he  tread 
down  all  thy  streets :  he  shall  slay  thy 
people  by  the  sword,  and  thy  strono^ 
garrisons  shall  go  down  to  the  ground." 
Then,  with  a  transition  to  a  second 
and  final  destruction,  "  And  thei/  shall 
make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make 
a  prey  of  thy  merchandise  ;  and  they 
shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  de- 
stroy thy  pleasant  houses  ;  and  they 
shall  lay  thy  stones,  and  thy  timber, 
and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the 
water.  And  I  will  cause  the  noise  of 
thy  songs  to  cease  ;  and  the  sound  of 
thy  harps  shall  Ije  no  more  heard. 
And  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of 
a  rock :  thou  shall  be  a  place  to  spread 
nets  upon ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no 
more  :  for  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it, 
saith  the  Lord  God."  Ezek.  xxvi. 
7 — 14.  Tlie  prophets,  Joel,  Amos,  and 
Zechariah,  speak  of  the  same  event : 
and,  in  all  their  denunciations,  the 
abuse  of  wealth,  and  the  hatred  and 
ill-treatment  of  God's  people,  appear 
as  the  iirst  causes. 

There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  particular; 
namely,  that  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chaldeans,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy, 
were  an  inconsiderable  people,  but 
lately  emancipated  from  subjection  to 
the  Assyrians.  So  that  in  this  pro- 
phecy, together  with  the  express  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  the  fall  of  the  As- 
syrian, and  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy,  were  implied  :  three  events 
as  improbable  as  any  which  could  well 
be  conceived :  T\re  being  the  London 
of  those  days  ;  Assyria,  the  great  rul- 
ing power,  which  had  subsisted  as 
such  for  centuries;  and  Babylon, 
mighty  as  she  became  afterwards, 
little  known  except  as  subject  to  the 
Icings  of  Assyria. 

Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege  to  Tyre 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
second  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem; Jthobal  being  king.  But  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, although  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  time,  was  detained 
13  years  in  the  siege  of  the  place, 
before  he  obtained  possession  of  it; 
for  Tyre  was  a  free  city,  of  great 
strength,  and  had  never  yet  submitted 
to  any  foreign  yoke ;  Salmaneser  hav- 
ing in  vain  endeavoured  to  reduce  it. 
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At  the  end  of  this  long  period,  how- 
ever, it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  ut- 
terly destroyed :  that  is,  the  continen- 
tal Tyre ;  the  ruins  of  which  were 
afterwards  called  Palx'-Tyrus,  or  Old 
Tyre.  But,  before  this  was  effected, 
the  inhabitants,  fereseeing  vvhat  must 
happen,  and  the  blockade  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for  want  of  a  navy  to  se- 
c(md  his  land  operations,  being  in- 
complete, transported  all  their  vtdu- 
able  eflects  into  a  small  island  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ; 
where  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
New  Tyre,  which,  by  the  vast  resources 
of  its  trade,  rose  in  a  few  years  to  an 
equal  eminence  with  the  old  city  w  hich 
had  been  destroyed.  The  rage  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar was  so  great  at  finding 
the  place  almost  deserted,  and  entire- 
ly cleared  of  every  thing  valuable,  that 
he  razed  the  buildings  to  the  ground, 
and  killed  every  inhabitant  that  could 
be  found.  It  was  indeed  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him  and  his  army, 
after  a  work  of  so  many  years,  on  a 
place,  too,  which  promised  tliem  so 
rich  a  reward  as  Tyre,  the  depot  of  the 
wealth  of  all  nations,  to  find  it  already 
stripped  of  every  thing.  But  it  was 
so  overruled ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  promised  by  God  the  spoil  of 
Egypt,  as  his  reward  for  this  service. 
"  Son  of  man,"  says  the  Almighty  to 
Ezekiel,  "  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a 
great  service  against  Tyrus :  every 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoul- 
der was  peeled  :  yet  had  he  not  wages, 
nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  ser- 
vice that  he  had  served  against  it. 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon ;  and  he  shall  take  her  multitude, 
and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army 
(Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19) :"  all  which  came 
to  pass.  God  was  pleased  in  this  in- 
stance, by  the  disappointment  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  experienced  at  Tyre, 
to  stimulate  him  to  furtlicr  ser\ices 
which  He  required  of  him.  Egypt, 
for  her  pride  and  idolatry,  had  pro- 
voked tlie  Divine  displeasure;  and 
sentence  of  invasion  and  desolation 
had  already  been  passed  upon  her, 
whidi  Nebuchadnezzar  was  commis- 
sioned to  execute :   and  in  the  easy 
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conquest  of  this  countrj',  and  the  spoils 
which  it  afforded,  both  he  and  his 
army  found  ample  reward  for  their 
harder  service  against  Tyre. 

Tyre  was  to  remain  deserted  seventy 
years.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten 
seventy  years,  according  to  the  days 
of  one  king :  after  the  end  of  seventy 
years  shall  Tyre  sing  as  an  harlot. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  after  the 
end  of  seventy  years,  that  the  Lord 
will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  shall  turn  to 
her  hire,  and  shall  commit  fornica- 
tion with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  70 
years  here  mentioned,  and  the  phrase 
"  according  to  the  days  of  one  king," 
imply  the  duration  of  the  Babylonian 
empire ;  under  which  the  city  should 
remain  desolate.  But  at  the  end  of 
these  years,  under  the  more  liberal 
government  of  Cyrus  (for  Tyre  con- 
tinued in  subjection  to  the  succeeding 
monarchy  of  the  Persians),  it  rose 
again  from  its  ruins,  and  in  a  few 
years  grew  to  be  as  prosperous  and 
as  renowned  as  before :  but  it  changed 
its  situation  from  the  continent  to  the 
small  island  before  mentioned;  no- 
thing remaining  of  the  old  city  but  a 
village  amongst  the  ruins,  called  Pa- 
Iffi-Tv^rus,  or  Old  Tyre.  The  city  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  its  trade  and  pros- 
perity for  the  space  of  200  years,  unto 
the  coming  of  Alexander;  by  whom 
its  second  destruction  was  to  be  ef- 
fected. But  so  strong  was  the  new 
city,  both  by  art  and  nature  (it  being 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  with  walls  150 
feet  in  height),  that  it  cost  the  army 
of  Alexander  seven  months  of  incred- 
ible labour  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it ;  which  was  a  much  longer 
period  than  any  other  place  was  able 
to  hold  out  against  them.  The  Tyr- 
ians,  fancying  themselves  secure  from 
all  approach,  from  their  insular  situ- 
ation, and  having,  by  means  of  their 
vessels,  a  ready  access  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  either  for  retreat, 
or  to  obtain  supplies,  treated  the  pro- 
posals of  Alexander  with  contempt; 
who,  however,  unused  to  meet  with 
much  resistance,  set  himself  seriously 
to  work,  to  construct  a  causeway  from 
the  continent  to  the  island  ;  which  he 
did  by  means  of  timber  brought  from 
Lebanon,  and  the  stones  and  rubbish 
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of  the  old  city ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
complete,  attacked,  and  carried  the 
place;  and  either  put  to  death,  or 
sold  into  slavery,  all  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  made  their  escape. 
There  are  several  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  Tyre,  which  plainly  allude 
to  this  second  capture,  and  even  to 
the  extraordinary  mode  by  which  it 
was  brought  about.  "  Howl,  ye  ships 
of  Tarshish ;  for  it  is  laid  waste :  so 
that  there  is  no  house,  no  entering  in : 
from  the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  revealed  to 
them."  That  is,  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexan- 
der, should  be  brought  to  the  mer- 
chants and  mariners  of  that  city,  en- 
gaged in  foreign  ports,  by  the  Mace- 
donians, or  the  vessels  of  that  people. 
Ezekiel,  after  describing  the  approach- 
es of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  the 
continental  Tyre,  and  his  carrying  the 
place  by  means  of  engines  of  war,  by 
a  rapid  change  of  his  subject,  not  un- 
usual with  the  prophets,  glances  at 
the  capture  of  the  insular  city,  and  its 
final  desolation.  He  had  been  relat- 
ing the  operations  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  singular ;  and  then,  suddenly 
changing  the  number,  adds,  "  And 
they  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches, 
and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise, 
&c. :"  a  prophecy  which  besides  can- 
not refer  to  the  continental  Tyre,  as 
this  afforded  no  prey  to  the  army  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Other  passages 
may  be  quoted,  having  the  same  al- 
lusion :  "  Howl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the 
isle!" — "  What  city  is  like  Tyrus,  like 
the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  P" — 
"They  shall  bring  thee  down  to  the 
pit,  and  thou  shalt  die  the  death  of 
them  that  are  slain  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas."  These  passages  can  only  apply 
to  the  insular  Tyre ;  as  well  as  the 
following,  which  predict  the  mode  of 
approaching  it,  and  its  destruction  by 
tire :  "  They  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and 
thy  timber,  and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst 
of  the  water" — "  Behold,  the  Lord 
will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite 
her  power  in  the  sea ;  and  she  shall 
be  devoured  with  fire" — "  I  will  bring 
forth  a  fire  from  the  midst  of  thee : 
it  shall  devour  thee ;  and  1  will  bring 
thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
sight  of  all  them  that  behold  thee." 
The  first  of  these  predictions  we  have 
seen  exactly  fulfilled  in  the  construe- 
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lion  of  the  causeway  by  Alexander, 
out  of  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  city ;  and 
the  others,  foretelling  its  fate  by  iire, 
were  also  verified  by  the  same  con- 
queror ;  who  was  so  exasperated  at 
the  opposition  he  had  met  with,  that 
he  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the 
most  cruel  treatments,  and  set  lire  to 
the  city :  whereas  the  old,  or  conti- 
nental Tyre,  was  not  so  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  usage 
which  the  city  had  experienced  from 
Alexander,  it  recovered  once  more  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  trade  and 
strength ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
space  of  20  years  it  was  able  to  with- 
stand for  15  mouths  the  lleets  and 
armies  of  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's successors,  then  aspiring  to  the 
empire  of  the  East,  before  it  was 
taken.  But  a  new  enemy,  more  silent 
and  more  sure  than  fleets  and  armies, 
was  now  l)eginning  to  operate  on  the 
destinies  of  Tyre.  The  city  of  Alex- 
andria was  now  rising  into  import- 
ance ;  and,  from  its  superior  local  ad- 
vantages, soon  drew  to  itself  the  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  trade  which  had 
been  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  by 
Tyre.  The  gradual  effect  of  this  was, 
first,  the  poverty,  and  next,  the  decay 
of  that  ancient  city  ;  which  was  not  a 
little  assisted  by  its  repeated  change 
of  masters,  it  being  exposed  alternate- 
ly to  the  attacks  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  the  .Seleucida;,  kings  of 
Syria.  Afterwards  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  llomans ;  then  of  the 
Saracens;  then  of  the  Crusade  Chris- 
tians; then  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
nearly  razed  it  to  the  gi'ound,  that  it 
might  never  again  afford  any  harbour 
or  protection  to  the  Christians ;  and, 
last  of  all,  of  the  Turks,  in  whose 
hands  it  is  at  present. 

But  in  all  this,  the  prophecies  which 
had  foretold  the  final  desolation  of 
Tyre  \vere  surely,  though  slowly,  ar- 
riving at  their  accomplishment.  "  I 
will  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and 
make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock :  it 
shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of 
nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have 
spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God. — 1  will 
make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock :  thou 
shall  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon : 
thou  shalt  be  built  no  more:  for  I  the 
Lord  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord 
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God."  Nothing  can  be  more  literally 
and  astonishingly  executed  than  this 
sentence.  Huetius  relates  of  one  Ha- 
driauus  Parvilleriiis,  that  "  when  he 
approached  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  be- 
held the  rocks  stretched  forth  to  the 
sea,  and  the  great  stones  scattered  up 
and  down  on  the  shore,  made  clean 
and  smooth  by  the  sun  and  waves  and 
wind,  and  useful  only  for  the  drying 
of  fishermen's  nets,  many  of  which 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  spread 
thereon,  it  brought  to  his  memory  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning  Tyre, 
that  such  should  be  its  fate."  Mr. 
]\laundrell,  who  visited  this  place  in 
the  year  1097,  thus  describes  it :  "lliis 
city,  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  penin- 
sula, promises  at  a  distance  something 
very  magnificent.  But  when  you  come 
to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that 
glory  for  which  it  was  so  renowned 
in  ancient  times,  and  which  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  describes.  On  the  north 
side,  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungan-ison- 
ed  castle ;  besides  which,  you  see 
nothing  here  but  a  mere  Babel  of  bro- 
ken walls,  pillars,  vaults,  (!s:c. ;  there 
being  not  so  much  as  one  entire  house 
left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  only 
a  few  poor  wretches  harbouring  them- 
selves in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  fishing ;  who  seem  to  be 
preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, as  a  visible  argument  how 
God  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning 
Tyre,  namely,  that  it  should  be  as  the 
top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dri/ 
their  nets  on."  Mr.  Bruce,  who  visited 
this  country  about  80  years  after  Mr. 
jNIaundrell,  says,  that  "  passing  by 
Tyre  from  curiosity,  I  came  to  be  a 
mournful  witness  of  the  truth  of  that 
prophecy,  that  Tyre,  the  queen  of 
nations,  should  be  a  rock  for  fishers  to 
dry  their  nets  on." 

It  is  true  that  Tyre  has  again  par- 
tially revived  ;  Mr.  Ikickingham,  who 
visited  it  in  1S1(>,  representing  it  as 
containing  about  ^fOO  substantial  stone- 
built  houses,  and  from  oOOO  to  8000 
inhabitants.  But  Mr.  Jowett,  on  the 
authority  of  the  (ircek  Archbishop, 
reduces  this  number  to  less  than  1000 ; 
namely,  1200  (J reek  Catholics,  100 
Maroiiites,  100  (irecks,  1000  Monto- 
nalis,  and  100  Turks.  Mr.  Jowett  ob- 
served numerous  and  beautiful  co- 
lumns stretched  along  the  beach,  or 
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standing  in  fragments  half-buried  in 
the  sand,  that  has  been  accumulating 
for  ages :  "  the  broken  aqueduct,  and 
the  ruins  which  appear  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, exist  as  an  aflFecting  monu- 
ment of  the  fragile  and  transitory 
nature  of  earthly  grandeur."  Mr. 
Joliffe  states,  that  there  now  exist 
scarcely  any  traces  of  this  once  power- 
ful city.  "  Some  miserable  cabins, 
ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few 
buildings  of  a  rather  better  descrip- 
tion, occupied  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, compose  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  town.  It  still  makes,  indeed,  some 
languishing  efforts  at  commerce,  and 
contrives  to  export  annually  to  Alex- 
andria cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco ; 
but  the  amount  merits  no  considera- 
tion. The  noble  dust  of  Alexander, 
traced  by  the  imagination  till  found 
stopping  a  beer-barrel,  w  ould  scarcely 
afford  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur 
and  debasement,  than  Tyre,  at  the 
period  of  being  besieged  by  that  con- 
queror, and  the  modern  town  of  Tsour 
erected  on  its  ashes." 

The  old,  or  continental  Tyre,  has 
long  since  disappeared;  and  its  very 
site,  like  that  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
cannot  now  be  accurately  recognised: 
and  if  the  prophecies  of  annihilation 
apply  also  to  the  second,  or  insular 
Tyre,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  do,  then  must  these  poor 
remains  of  the  once  mistress  of  the 
sea  equally  fall  to  decay ;  an  event 
■which,  under  the  infirm  policy  of  its 
Mohammedan  rulers,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  bring  about,  as  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  its  harbour  by  the  sands. 

To  this  historical  account  of  Tyre,  a 
more  particular  relation  of  its  com- 
merce, so  loftily  and  at  the  same  time 
so  minutely  described  in  Scripture, 
cannot  but  be  an  interesting  appen- 
dage. Tyre  cannot  fitly  be  compared 
to  any  city,  ancient  or  modern.  Alex- 
andria of  the  former,  and  London  of 
the  latter  times,  may  be  considered  as 
approaching  the  nearest  to  it.  But 
Alexandria,  during  the  whole  of  her 
prosperous  days,  was  subject  to  foreign 
rule;  and  London,  great  as  is  her 
commerce  and  her  wealth,  and  pos- 
sessing as  she  does  almost  a  monopoly 
of  what  has  in  all  ages  been  the  most 
enviable  and  most  lucrative  branch  of 
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trade — that  with  the  East — does  not 
centre  in  herself,  as  Tyre  did,  without 
a  rival  and  without  competition,  the 
trade  of  all  nations,  and  hold  an  abso- 
lute monopoly,  not  of  one,  but  of  every 
branch  of  commerce.  For  the  long 
period  of  1000  years,  not  a  single  pro- 
duction of  the  East  passed  to  the  West, 
or  of  the  West  to  the  East,  but  by  the 
merchants  of  Tyre.  Nor  for  many  ages 
were  any  ships  found  but  those  of 
Tyre  daring  enough  to  pass  the  straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  on  one  side,  or  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other.  While 
the  vessels  of  other  countries  were 
gToping  along  their  coasts,  clinging- 
to  their  landmarks,  and  frightened  at 
a  breeze,  the  ships  of  Tyre  were  found 
from  Spain,  if  not  from  Britain,  on  the 
west,  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  So- 
fala  on  the  east  and  south.  No  won- 
der that  her  merchants  were  princes, 
and  that  they  lived  in  a  style  of  mag- 
nificence unknown  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  same  age ;  or  that  she  should 
be  considered  a  desirable  prey  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  times.  But  enter- 
prise and  wealth  did  not  alone  com- 
plete the  character  of  the  Tyrians ; 
they  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  valour 
of  no  common  order.  Their  city, 
which  possessed  scarcely  any  territory 
beyond  their  own  walls,  maintained  a 
siege  of  13  years  (the  longest  in  his- 
tory except  that  of  Ashdod)  against 
the  whole  power  of  Babylon ;  and  ano- 
ther of  seven  months  against  Alexan- 
der, whose  successes  had  afforded  no 
instance  of  similar  delay.  And  in  nei- 
ther case  had  the  captors  much  to 
boast  of,  as  the  Tyrians  had  shipped 
off  their  most  valuable  property  to  Car- 
thage ;  and  in  the  former  particular- 
ly, as  has  been  already  related,  they  so 
effectually  secured  or  sacrificed  the 
whole,  that  the  soldiers  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar found  nothing  to  reward  them 
for  their  length  of  labour — during 
which,  by  excessive  toil  and  heat,  their 
heads  were  made  bald,  and  their  very 
shoulders  peeled — but  vacant  streets, 
and  houses  already  sacked.  Let  us 
contemplate  all  this,  and  then  judge, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr. Vincent,  "  whe- 
ther a  commercial  spirit  debases  the 
nature  of  man,  or  unfits  it  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  determined  valour ;  or  whe- 
ther any  single  city  recorded  in  history 
is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Tyre." 
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Butthe27tb  chapter  of  Ezekiel  gives 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  trade  of 
Tyre ;  which  may  he  considered  as  the 
most  early  and  the  most  authentic  re- 
cord extant  respecting  the  commerce 
of  the  ancients.     This  account,  as  il- 
lustrated hy  the  learned  autlior  above 
mentioned,  the  Hebrew  names  being 
rendered  into  others  better  known  in 
the  geography  of  more  recent  times, 
is  as  follows :  Tyre  pi'oduced — 
Verse  5.  FromHermon,  and  the  moun- 
tains in  its  neighbourhood,  fir  for 
planking;  and  from  Libanus,  ce- 
dars for  masts. 

6.  From  Bashan,  east  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  oaks  for  oars.  From  Greece, 
or  the  Grecian  isles,  ivory  to  adorn 
the  benches  or  the  wastes  of  the 
galleys. 

7.  From  Egypt,  linen,  ornamented 
with  different  colours,  for  sails,  or 
flags,  or  ensigns.  From  Pelopon- 
nesus, blue  and  purple  cloths  for 
awnings. 

8.  From  Sidon  and  Aradus,  mariners ; 
but  Tyre  itself  furnished  pilots  and 
commanders. 

9.  From  Gebal,  orBiblos,  on  the  coast 
between  Tripolis  and  Berytus, 
caulkers. 

10.  From  Persia  and  Africa,  merce- 
nary troops. 

11.  From  Aradus,  the  ti'oops  that  gar- 
risoned Tyre  w  ith  the  Gammadim. 

12.  From  Tarshish,  or  by  distant  voy- 
ages towards  the  west  and  towards 
the  east,  great  wealth,  iron,  tin, 
lead,  and  silver.  Tin  implies  Bri- 
tain or  Spain,  or  at  least  a  voyage 
beyond  the  straits  of  Hercules. 

13.  From  Greece,  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  Pontus,  slaves,  and 
brass  ware. 

14.  From  Armenia,  horses,  horsemen, 
and  mules. 

15.  From  the  gulf  of  Persia,  and  the 
isles  within  that  gulf,  horns  (tusks) 
of  ivory,  and  ebony.  The  export 
to  these  isles  was  the  manufacture 
of  Tyre. 

16.  From  Syria,  emeralds,  purple,  broi- 
dercd  work,  fine  linen,  coral,  and 
agate.  The  exports  to  Syria  were 
the  manufactures  of  Tyre  in  great 
quantities. 

17.  From  Judah  and  Israel,  the  finest 
wheat,  honey,  oil,  and  balsam. 

18.  From  Damascus,  wine  of  Chalybon 
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(the  country  bordering  on  the  mo- 
dem Aleppo),  and  wool  in  the 
fleece.  The  exports  to  Damascus 
were  costly  and  various  manufac- 
tures. 
19.  From  the  tribe  of  Dan,  situated 
nearest  to  the  Philistines,  the  pro- 
duce of  Arabia,  bright  or  wrought 
iron,  casia  or  cinnamon,  and  the 
calamus  aromaticus.  In  conduct- 
ing the  transport  of  these  articles, 
Dan  went  to  and  fro,  that  is,  form- 
ed or  conducted  the  caravans.  By 
one  interpretation,  they  are  said  to 
come  from  Uzal ;  and  Uzal  is  said 
to  be  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
or  Arabia  Felix. 

20.  From  the  gulf  of  Persia,  rich  cloth 
for  the  decoration  of  chariots  or 
horsemen. 

21.  From  Arabia  Petraa  and  Hedjaz, 
Iambs  and  rams  and  goats. 

22.  From  Sabea  and  Oman,  the  best  of 
spices  from  India,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

23.  From  Mesopotamia,  from  Carrhaj, 
and  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians 
brought  all  sorts  of  exquisite 
things ;  that  is,  fine  manufacture, 
blue  cloth  and  broidered  work,  or 
fabric  of  various  colours,  in  chests 
of  cedar  boimd  with  cords,  contain- 
ing rich  apparel.  If  these  articles, 
says  Dr.  Vincent,  were  obtained 
farther  from  the  East,  may  they 
not  be  the  fabrics  of  India,  first 
brought  to  Assyria  by  the  gulf  of 
Persia,  or  by  caravans  from  Kar- 
mania  and  the  Indus,  and  then 
conveyed  by  the  Assyrians,  in  other 
caravans,  to  Tyre  and  Syria?  In 
this  view,  observes  the  same  au- 
thoi-,  the  care  of  package,  the 
chests  of  cedar,  and  the  cording  of 
the  chests,  are  all  correspondent  to 
the  nature  of  such  a  transport. 

23.  From  Tarshish  the    ships  came 
that   rejoiced   in   tlie   markets   of 
Tyre :    they  replenished   the  city, 
and  made  it  glorious  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea. 
Such  is  Dr.  Vincent's  interpretation 
of  this  remarkable  chapter ;  who  also 
says,  that  from  the  Tarshi.sh  last  men- 
tioned, the  ships  returned  to  the  ports 
in  the  Bed  Sea;  as  from  the  li)th  to 
the  24th  verse  every  particular  relates 
to  the  East,  while  that  referred  to  in 
the  Pith  implies  the  West — Spain,  or 
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beyond.  We  have  here  some  light 
thrown  on  the  obscurity  which  svir- 
rounds  the  situation  of  this  distant 
and  unknown  place.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  clear  reference  to  two  distinct  places, 
or  parts  of  the  world,  denominated 
Tarshish ;  perhaps  from  those  very 
circumstances,  their  distance,  and  the 
little  that  was  known  respecting  them. 


That  one  was  situated  westward,  and 
reached  by  a  passage  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  certain  from  other  parts 
of  Scripture  ;  that  the  other  was  east- 
ward, or  southward,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  India,  or  Africa,  is  equally 
certain.  See  the  articles  Tarshish 
and  Ophir. 
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Ul.AI,  River,  or  EULiEUS,  a  river 
of  Persia,  which  flowed  by  the  city 
Susa,  near  which  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  his  vision  of  the  ram  and  he- 
goat.  This  river  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Choaspes  of  Herodotus,  and  either 
the  Karoon  or  Abzal  which  flow  thro' 
the  province  of  Kuzistan,  geographers 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  which, 
although  most  probably  the  latter. 
D'Anville  supposes  it  to  be  the  Ka- 
roon ;  but  it  is  the  Abzal  which  flows 
by  the  ruins  which  both  Major  Rennel 
and  Mr.  Kinneir  have  determined  to 
be  those  of  Susa. 

UR — or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  as  it  is 
denominated  in  Scripture — an  ancient 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  Tigris, 
and  belonging,  as  its  conjunctive 
appellation  implies,  to  the  Chal- 
dseans.  This  was  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham,  who  left  it  with  his  family 
to  go  to  Charran  (Gen.  xi.  31  ;  Acts 
vii.  2 — 4) ;  and  as  a  place  of  the  same 
name  was  found  by  the  Romans,  in 
their  march  from  the  Tigris  towards 
Nisibis,  after  the  ill  success  of  the 
emperor  Julian's  expedition,  this  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
situation  of  the  native  city  of  Abra- 
ham. .Such  is  the  opinion  of  Grotius, 
Bochart,  and  Wells ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  a  city  of  Assyria  could  not 
be  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees:  a  considera- 
tion which  has  led  some  to  look  much 
farther  southward,  in  the  Mesopota- 
mian  region,  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  for  the  true  position  of 
this  city  ;  where,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  proper  country  of  the  Chaldees,  a 
city  is  found,  styled  Orcho  by  Ptolemy, 
and  Ura  by  Josephus.  It  has  been 
urged  as  an  objection  to  this  position 
of  Ur,  that  if  situated  here,  Abraham 
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took  a  needlessly  circuitous  course  to 
the  land  of  Caniaan,  by  going  so  far 
northwards  as  Haran.  It  might  be 
sufficient  to  reply  to  this  argument, 
that  Abraham  went  thither  to  join  his 
family.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  this 
was  the  usual  and  necessary  route: 
the  one  direct  west  being  across  the 
immense  and  inhospitable  desert  of 
Arabia ;  a  path  which,  if  practicable 
at  all,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  traveller 
encumbered  with  flocks  and  herds 
would  take.  By  this  very  same  route, 
which  Abraham  took  to  quit  the  coun- 
try of  the  Chaldees,  did  the  armies  of 
Alexander,  Antiochvis,  Antoninus,Tra- 
jan,  Gordian,  and  Julian,  enter  it. 

But  the  family  of  Abraham,  it  must 
be  confessed,  were  more  likely  to  fix 
their  residence  with  the  children  of 
Assur,  in  northern  Mesopotamia,  than 
among  the  unsettled  and  predatory 
Chaldees  of  the  south.  These  same 
Chaldees,  rovers  and  robbers  as  they 
were,  were  also  magi  and  astrono- 
mers— the  wise  men  of  the  age ;  and 
the  city  of  Nahor  might  derive  its 
name  of  Ur  of  the  Chasdim  from  a 
college  or  settlement  of  this  people, 
purposely  retained  and  encouraged  by 
the  Assyrians. 

Mr.  Wolf  states,  in  his  Journal, 
that  Orfa,  the  ancient  Edessa,  eight 
hours  distant  from  Haran,  is  called 
Ur  Kasdim,  or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  by 
the  Eastern  Jews  ;  and  that  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  to  it  as  the  birthplace 
of  Abraham.  These  are  strong  facts 
in  its  favour:  tradition  is  seldom 
wrong  in  the  names  of  ancient  places 
in  the  East;  and  the  circumstance  of 
pilgrimages  being  made  to  it,  would 
seem  almost  conclusive.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulties  are  as  sreat. 
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The  command  given  to  Abraham,  to 
quit  his  country  for  another,  implies  a 
distance  of  somethinc:  more  than  24 
miles  ;  besides  that,  if  Orfa  be  Ur,  this 
movement  to  Haran,  which  was  design- 
ed as  preparatory  to  another  towards 
Canaan,  instead  of  advancing  towards 
that  country,  was  retrograde,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tigris. 

UZ,  Land  of,  the  country  of  Job. 
As  there  were  three  persons  of  this 
name,  namely,  the  son  of  Aram,  the 
son  of  Nahor,  and  the  grandson  of 
Seir  the  Horite,  commentators  are  di- 
vided in  their  opinion  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  coiintry  meant  by  the  land 
of  Uz.  Bochart,  >Spanhcim,  Calmet, 
j^  Wells,  and  others,  place  it  in  Arabia 
Deserta.  Michaelis  places  it  in  the 
valley  of  Damascus;  which  city  was, 
in  fact,  built  by  Uz,  the  grandson  of 
Shem.  Archbishop  Magee,  Bishop 
Lowth,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and 
others,  w  ith  more  reason,  fix  the  scene 
of  the  history  of  Job  in  Iduma;a.  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Home;  who 
refers  for  a  confirmation  of  it  to  I-am. 
iv.  21,  where  Uz  is  expressly  said  to  be 
in  Edom;  and  to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8,  20; 
Ezek.  xxv.  l;3;  Amos  i.  11,  12;  Obad. 
8,  9 ;  where  iDoth  Tenian  and  Dedan 
are  described  as  inhabitants  of  Edom. 
"  In  effect,"  says  Mr.  Home,  "nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  the  history  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Idunifca  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem  which  bears  the  name  of 
Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  intro- 
duced into  it  were  Iduma;ans,  dwell- 
ing in  Idumxa,  in  other  words,  l-^dom- 
ite  Arabs." 

The  lixing  the  position  of  this  anci- 
ent country  naturally  leads  to  t\\o 
other  important  questions  connected 
with  it;  namely,  the  reality  of  Job's 
person,  and  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  book  which  bears  his  name;  in 
other  words,  whether  this  book  be  a 
true  history,  and  not  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive or  parable,  as  contended  for  by 
Maimonides,  I,e  t'lerc,  Michaelis,  and 
others;  and,  as  the  next,  the  age  in 
which  the  events  recorded  in  this  his- 
tory took  place. 

The  lirst,  and  principal  argimient 
against  the  historical  truth  of  the 
book  of  .lob  is  founded  on  the  exor- 
dium, in  which  JSatan  appears  as  the 
accuser  of  Job.  To  this  Mr.  Home 
answers,  "  The  part  assigned  to  Satan 


in  the  present  work,  is  that  e.\pre.ssly 
assigned  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam 
aud  Eve  in  the  garden  of  IMen,  and  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  ;  and 
which  is  assigned  to  him  generally,  in 
regard  to  mankind  at  large,  by  all  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  whose  writ- 
ings have  reached  us,  both  in  their 
strictest  historical  narratives,  aud  clos- 
est argumentative   inductions.      And 
hence  the  argument  which  should  in- 
duce us  to  regard  the  present  passage 
as  fabulous,  should  induce  us  to  re- 
gard all  the  rest  in  the  same  light 
which  are  imbued  with  the  .^ame  doc- 
trine:   a  view  of  the  subject  which 
would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  Bible  than  we 
are      confident    M.  Michaelis    would 
choose  to  part  with."     Another  objec- 
tion is  founded  on  the  improbability        ;*r    M 
that  the  Almighty  should  permit  so 
great  temptations   and   sufl'erings   to 
befall  an  upright  character;  but  this 
is  in  perfect  consistency  with  what, in 
the  mystery  of  Providence,  is  perpe- 
tually occurring  in  every  country.     A 
third  objection  is  raised  on  the  para- 
bolic and  poetic  style  of  the  language 
employed,  and   the  consistency   pre- 
served in  the  different  characters — the 
mild  and  modest  temper  of  Eliphaz, 
the  violence  of  Bildad,  the  terseness 
and  brevity  of  Zophar,  the  overflow  ing 
fidness  of  Elihu,  and  the  firmness  and 
dignity    of   Job     himself,    exhibited 
amidst  the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage, 
tenderness,  triumph,  and  despair.   To 
this  objection  Mr.  Home  replies,  "  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth 
of  the  book  of  Job,  that  its  language 
should  be  a  correct  transcript  of  that 
actually   employed    ])y    the    different 
characters  introduced  into  it;   for  in 
such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a 
single   book   of    real   history    in    the 
world.     The  Iliad,    the  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Eusiad,  must  at  once  droj)  all 
pretensions    to    such   a   descrii)tion ; 
and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and  t'a'- 
sar,  of  Rollin  and  Hume,  nuist  stand 
upon  very  questionable  authority.     It 
is  enough  that  (he  real  sentiment  1)e 
given,  and  the  general  style   cojiied : 
and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is  aimed 
at,  not  only  in  our  l)est  reports  of  I'ar- 
liamentary  speeches,  but  in  many  in- 
stances (which  is  indeed  mudi  more 
to  the  purpose)  by  the  writers  of  the 
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New  Testament,  in   their  quotations 
from  the  Old." 

The  existence  of  Job  as  a  real  per- 
son is  further  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  particiilarly  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xiv. 
14),  and  by  the  Apostle  James  (ch.  v. 
11).  It  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
the  inspired  writers  would  not  have 
referred  to  an  imaginary  personage, 
as  an  example  of  patience  and  righte- 
ousness. 

The  second  question  ;  namely,  the 
age  in  which  Job  lived ;  is  a  more 
difficult  one.  Some  make  him  a  con- 
temporary of  Moses  ;  others  place  him 
in  the  times  of  the  Judges  ;  others,  in 
that  of  Solomon ;  and  others,  again, 
in  that  of  Ezra :  but  as  all  these  aeras 
are  founded  on  imaginary  resem- 
blances of  style,  or  other  fanciful  con- 
jectures, it  is  not  neces.sary  to  dwell 
on  them.  Others,  again,  carry  Job  up 
to  the  age  of  Abraham,  or  beyond  it ; 
founding  their  argument  chiefly  on 
the  silence  maintained  in  the  book 
called  by  his  name,  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
That  this  great  event  should  be  un- 
noticed in  a  book  which  treats  ex- 
pressly of  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence— God's  dealings  with  the  wick- 
ed and  the  good,  and  the  sublimity  of 
his  works  and  attributes — is  certainly 
singular.  But  however  such  an  omis- 
sion is  to  be  explained,  neither  this, 
nor  Dr.  Hales's  asfronomical  calcula- 
tions, which  carry  the  a;ra  of  Job  up 
to  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, can  be  admitted  as  sufficient  to 
fix  his  trial  before  that  event,  when 
such  a  conclusion  is  found  to  be  over- 
ruled by  more  convincing  facts.  That 
Job  covild  not,  in  fact,  have  lived  be- 
fore the  migration  of  Abraham,  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  of  two  of 
his  friends  belonging  to  countries 
which  took  their  name  from  the  des- 
cendants of  that  patriarch.  Eliphaz 
was  a  Temanite,  and  Bildad  a  Shuhite. 
Now  Teman  was  the  son  of  Eliphaz, 
the  son  of  Esau ;  whence  it  is  plain 
enough  where  he  obtained  his  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  country.  Shuah 
was  the  son  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah  ; 
and  Bildad,  being  always  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan, 
the  nephews  of  Shuah,  was  doubtless 
of  the  same  family.  Shuah,  then,  be- 
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ing  a  son  of  Abraham,  neither  his 
descendant  Bildad  nor  Job  could  have 
been  in  existence  before  the  time  of 
that  patriarch. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  book 
of  Job  could   not  have  been  written 
before    the    migration   of  Abraham: 
how  long  afterwards,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  determine  with  precision. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most 
ancient  book  extant ;  and  may  at  the 
same  time  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most   sublime    and  instructive.     Dr. 
Shuckford   makes  the  a?ra  of  Job  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Isaac,  for  the 
following  reasons: — 1st;    the  age  of 
Job,  who  lived  140  years  after  his  af- 
flictions ;  at  the  time  of  which  he  had 
ten  children  of  adult  age ;  which  will 
make  him  scarcely  less  than  200  years 
old  at  his  death : — 2dly  ;  the  idolatry 
practised  in  his  time,  which  was  that 
of  the  host  of  heaven  (ch.  xxxi.  26, 27) : 
— and,  3dly,  the  presents  used ;  which 
were  ear-rings  of  gold,  and  pieces  of 
money    called   Keshitah. — The    great 
age  of  Job  certainly  places  him  very 
near  the  Abrahamic  age.     Isaac  lived 
to  180;   after  which  we  have  no  in- 
stance recorded  of  such  a  length  of 
days :    the   life   of  man   rapidly  con- 
tracted :  Moses  was   120,  and  Joshua 
110,  at   the  time  of  their   respective 
deaths.     Sabianism,   or    the    worship 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  being  the 
form  of  religion  in  Job's  country,  is 
considered  a  proof  of  his  having  lived 
in  a  very  remote  age.     This  was  the 
earliest  form  of  worship  instituted  by 
mankind   after  their  departure  from 
that  of  the  true    God ;    and  is  sup- 
posed, by  Dr.  Shuckford,  to  ha\e  been 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  Syphis,  the 
10th  king  of  Memphis,  from  Menes  or 
Mizr ;  the  beginning  of  whose  reign 
is  fixed,  by  Sir  John  Marsham,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2164, 1832  years  be- 
fore   Christ ;    which  answers  to   the 
56th  year  of  Isaac.     Dr.  Shuckford, 
conceiving  that  Sabianism  spread  from 
Egypt  into  Arabia,  concludes  that  Job 
could  not  have  lived  before  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  true  religion  by  Syphis. 
There  are  sufficient  reasons  already 
advanced  against   the  probability  of 
Job's  having  lived  before  this  period  ; 
otherwise  this  probability  would  de- 
rive no   essential  support   from  the 
above  argument  of  Dr.  Shuckford :  as 
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it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  si- 
dereal worship  was  introduced  into 
Arabia  from  Chaldea,  where  it  had 
its  origin  amonp^st  the  rebellious  sous 
of  Cush.  Neither  does  this  form  of 
worship  in  the  age  and  country  of 
Job,  necessarily  point  at  a  very  high 
antiquity.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  had  fallen  into  idol- 
atry more  properly  speaking — the 
worship  of  visible  representations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  idols  and 
animals  consecrated  to  them:  but, 
amongst  the  Arab  tribes,  .Sabiauism 
was  maintained  till  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet. A  surer  argument  may  be 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  Job's 
preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  his  attributes,  and  his  provi- 
dence :  for  in  the  time  of  Moses  this 
knowledge  appears  to  have  been  lost 
to  all  but  the  Hebrews.  The  use  of 
pieces  of  money  in  Job's  time  called 
Keshitah,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Sliuck- 
ford,  refers  to  an  age  subsequent  to 
that  of  Abraham  ;  who  paid  his  silver 
for  the  field  he  bought  of  f]phron  the 
Hittite,  not  in  pieces,  or  coin,  1)ut  by 
weight.  But  when  Jacob  bought  a 
parcel  of  gi'ound  of  the  children  of 
Hamor,  he  paid  ibr  it  with  a  hundred 
keshitahs,  or  pieces  of  money.  So 
that,  as  far  as  this  argument  is  con- 
cerned. Job  might  very  well  havclived 
in  the  time  of  the  latter  patriarch ;  or 
perhaps  where  Dr.  Shuckford  is  in- 
clined to  place  him ;  namely,  a  little 
before,  in  that  of  I  saac.  The  Usherian 
chronology  dates  his  trial  about  1520 
years  before  the  Christian  a^ra,  29 
years  before  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  That  it  is  to 
be  placed  before  that  event,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  no 
reference  being  made  to  it ;  which, 
considering  that  the  Israelites  actually 
passed  through  a  part  of  the  very 
country  of  Job,  if  it  were  written  after, 
must  be  considered  as  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

A  further  question  has  arisen  re- 
specting the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job :  it  having  been  assigned  respec- 
tively to  Moses,  .Solomon,  Ezra,  and 
to  some  unknown  lduma;an  Hebrew. 
But  these  opinions  rest  on  no  better 
foundation  than  some  supposed  paral- 
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lelism  of  subject,  or  of  style.  Either 
Moses,  Solomon,  Ezra,  or  any  other 
pious  and  learned  Jew,  might  cer- 
tainly have  written  such  a  book :  but 
then  there  is  an  end  of  its  value  as 
a  real  history :  it  becomes  a  mere  epic 
or  drama,  in  which  the  characters 
ndijlit  bo  fictitious,  and  the  dialogue 
must  be  so.  We  can,  in  fact,  have  no 
surety  for  the  realiti/  of  the  transac- 
tions recorded  in  this  book  ;  nor  that 
one  word  of  the  sublime  sentiments 
pixt  into  the  mouths  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  them,  was  ever  uttered  by 
them ;  unless  we  suppose  the  whole 
to  have  been  written  l)y  Job  himself, 
or  one  of  the  three  persons  present 
with  him. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  book  of  Job  is  no  drama,  but 
a  true  narrative  ;  that  Job  was  a  real 
and  not  a  fictitious  person,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  Iduina?a ;  that  the  book 
was  written  either  by  Job  himself  or 
by  one  of  his  three  friends ;  and  that 
he  lived  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Abraham  and  before  that  of  Moses. 
This  is  inferred  from  his  great  age, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
from  the  use  of  money  in  exchange, 
and  from  the  silence  of  the  author  of 
the  book  respecting  the  Exodus  and 
the  previous  wonders  in  Egypt.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  precise  oera  of 
his  life,  but  it  may,  with  as  much  pro- 
bability as  we  can  arrive  at,  be  placed 
about  the  close  of  the  life  of  Isaac. 
From  his  great  age  it  could  not  be 
long  subsequent,  and  from  his  (;otem- 
poraries  being  the  descendants  of 
Esau  it  could  not  be  before.  Isaac 
was  (50  years  old  when  the  former  was 
born.  Now  Eliphaz  was  the  son  of 
Teman,  if  not  a  later  descendant,  and 
Teman  the  son  of  the  first  lllipliaz, 
the  son  of  Esau;  which  makes  the 
second  Eliphaz  the  third  at  least  in 
descent  from  Esau,  iiuluding,  with 
the  latter,  four  generations  from  tJie 
(iOth  year  of  Isaac.  Allowing  a  lum- 
dred  years  for  tliese  four  generations, 
they  will  bring  us  to  the  KiOth  year 
of  Isaac.  Hut  I'.liphaz  re))rcsoiits  him- 
self and  his  coni])ani<)ns  as  aged,  older 
even  than  the  f'atliorof  Job  (ch.xv.  10), 
who  liimself  could  not  have  been  very 
young,  as  his  ten  children  were  grown 
up  and  settled  in  their  own  houses, 
and  he   speaks  of  the  "  sins   of  liis 


uz. 


youth."  He  could  not  in  fact  be  less 
than  50,  nor  his  father  less  than  75, 
nor  Eliphaz  than  80 ;  of  which,  adding 
55  years  to  the  25  already  given  him 
in  the  four  generations  from  Esau,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  35th  year  from  the 
death  of  Isaac,  and  8  years  after  the 


death  of  Jacob.  If  these  calculations 
be  just,  Job  was  cotemporary  with 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph ;  and  his 
trial  may  be  placed  about  the  year  of 
the  world  2323,  before  Christ  1681, 
110  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  and 
190  before  the  Exodus. 


ZEM 


ZIP 


ZALMON,  or  Salmon,  Mount ;  a 
mountain  near  Sechem,  which  the 
Psalmist  refers  to  (Psal.  Ixviii.  14)  as 
white  with  snow  :  but  this  could  only 
be  in  the  short  winter  of  that  climate, 
as  the  mountains  in  that  part  of  Ju- 
da3a  are  not  high  enough  to  preserve 
the  snow  for  any  length  of  time. 

ZAMZUMMIM,  or  Zuzim,  a  gigan- 
tic race  of  people,  who,  together  with 
the  Rephaim  and  Emim,  men  of  like 
stature,  occupied,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, the  country  east  of  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  were  routed 
by  Chedorlaomer,  and  from  which 
they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Ammonites.  (Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Deut.  ii.  20, 
21.)  These,  together  with  the  Ana- 
kim,  another  family  of  giants,  were  all 
evidently  of  a  race  foreign  to  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  they  were  found :  they  were 
probably  tribes  of  invading  Cushites. 

ZAREPHATH.     See  Sarepta. 

ZARETAN,  Zartanah,  Zarthan,  or 
Zeredathah  ;  a  place  on  the  west  of 
Jordan,  near  which  the  water  of  the 
river  was  collected  in  a  heap,  while  the 
Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground 
below.  In  the  clayey  soil  of  the  plain 
of  Jordan  between  this  place  and  Suc- 
coth,  the  brazen  ornaments  and  ves- 
sels for  the  temple  were  cast.  Josh, 
iii.  16;  1  Kings  iv.  12,  &  vii.  46 ;  2 
Chron.  iv.  17. 

ZEBOIM,  one  of  the  four  cities  of 
the  plain  which  were  overthrown  for 
their  wickedness.     See  Dead  Sea. 

ZEMARITES,  the  descendants  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  settled  near  the  Ar- 
vadites  on  the  north  of  Sidon,  where 
was  a  town  called  Simyra,  not  far  from 
Orthosia.  'Ihere  was  also  a  city  called 
Zemaraim  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
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which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
some  of  this  people.     Josh,  xviii.  22. 

ZERED,  a  small  brook  which  runs 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  about  the  middle 
of  its  western  side.  Here  the  40  years' 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  termi- 
nated, all  the  generation  of  the  men 
of  war  in  existence  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  years  being  dead.  Deut. 
ii.  14. 

ZIDON.     See  Sidon. 

ZIKLAG,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
first  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Simeon. 
(Josh.  XV.  31,  &  xix.  5.)  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Philistines  were 
ever  driven  out,  as,  when  David  fled 
into  their  country  from  Saul,  Achish 
gave  the  city  to  him.  ( 1  Sam.  xxvii .  5, 
6.)  It  was  afterwards  burnt  by  the 
Amalekites,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  Philistines,  who 
had  advanced  to  Aphek  to  oppose  the 
Israelites,  to  invade  the  south  of  their 
country.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  i.)  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rebuilt,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  when 
relating  its  being  given  to  David,  adds, 
that  it  pertained  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
in  his  time. 

ZIPH. — Thei'e  were  two  cities  of 
this  name,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
one  being  situated  on  the  border  of 
Edom,  and  the  other  in  the  mountains 
near  Maon  and  Carmel.  (Josh.  xv.  24, 
55.)  The  latter  is  placed  by  Jerom 
about  8  miles  east  of  Hebron.  It  was 
in  the  wildei'ness  adjoining  this  city 
that  David  took  refuge  from  the 
men  of  Keilah,  who  were  preparing 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Saul,  which  the 
Ziphites  also  afterwards  attempted  to 
do. — 1  Sam.  xxiii. 

Dr.  Clarke  mistakes  this  place  for 
Sephoris,  but  Sephoris  was  in  Galilee, 


ZOA 


zuz 


in   the  ti'ibe   of   Zebulun ;    whereas 
either  Ziph  was  iii  that  of  Judah. 

ZOAN,  the  most  ancient  capital  of 
Egj'pt,  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and 
where,  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan,"  it  is 
expressly  said,  in  the  78th  Psalm,  that 
the  miracles  of  Moses  were  wrought. 
How  long  Zoan  continued  to  hold  the 
first  rank  among  the  cities  of  Egypt, 
cannot  be  exactly  known ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  least  in  part, 
the  residence  of  the  kings  up  to  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  who,  pre- 
dicting the  calamities  of  Egypt,  says, 
"  Surely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fools, 
the  counsel  of  the  wise  counsellors  of 
Pharaoh  is  become  brutish."  (Ch.xix. 
1 1 .)  But  immediately  afterwards  we 
ha\e  mention  made  of  the  princes  of 
Noph,  as  well  as  those  of  Zoan :  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  at  this 
time  the  kings  of  Egypt  (for  there 
were  not  then  two  kings  of  Zoan  and 
of  Noph)  divided  their  time  between 
the  two  cities,  as  those  of  Persia  did 
between  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  until,  in 
course  of  time,  the  court  was  entirely 
established  at  Noph  or  Memphis :  a 
much  more  central  and  secure  situa- 
tion for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
than  Tanis,  if  that  were  Zoan,  as  in- 
terpreted   by   the  Greek  translators. 


This  city  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
thence  called  the  Ostium  Taniticum. 
But  the  true  position  of  Zoan  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  at  Sais,  or 
Sur :  that  is  the  more  ancient  Sais 
of  Bryant,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  a  little  above  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  than  at  Tanis,  on  the  lake  Mcn- 
zaleh.  Tanis  was  far  removed  from 
the  land  of  Goshen ;  but  Sais  was  on 
its  borders. 

ZOAR.     See  Bela. 

ZOBAH,  the  capital  of  the  first 
kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was  after- 
wards, in  the  time  of  David,  trans- 
ferred to  Damascus.     See  Syria. 

ZORAH,  a  city  of  Dan,  near  the 
borders  of  Judah,  where  Samson  was 
bom.  (Judg.  xiii.)  It  was  afterwards 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi. 
10.)  Its  inhabitants  were  called  both 
Zorites  and  Zorathites. — 1  Chron.  ii. 
54  &  iv.  2. 

ZUPH,  Land  of,  a  part  of  mount 
Ephraim,  so  called  from  Zupli  the 
Ephrathite,  and  where  stood  the  city 
of  Samuel,  caUed  Ramah,  or  Rama- 
thaim  Zophim,  or  Ramali  or  Rama- 
thaim  of  tlie  Zophites. —  1  Sam.  i.  1. 

ZUZIM.     See  Zamzummim. 
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TABLES 


TIME,  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONEY, 

MENTIONED    IN    THE    BIBLE. 


TABLE,   SHEWING   THE    MODE    OF   RECKONING   TDIE,   IN   USE 
AMONG  THE  JEWS. 


JEWISH    MOXTHS. 


JV-LIAK    MOXTHS. 


JEWISH    MOKTHS 


JCIJAX  MONTHS. 


zan  or  Abib 


,  ^.  ^ »i     V-    (  From  middle  of 

1st  montn,  Ni- )      -»r      i^        -j 

'         -V      March  to  nud- 

(_     die  of  April 

2.  Ijar  or  Zif 

3.  Siran 


4.  Tamuz 


5.  Ab 


6.  Elul 


V  April 
iMav 
(  May 
I  June 
(  June 
^Julv 
(July 
(  August 
^  August 
I  September 


7th  month, 
Tisri 

8.  Marchesran 

9.  Cisleu 

10.  Tebeth 

11.  Shebat 

12.  Adar 


(  From  middle  of 
<      Sep.  to  middle 
(^     of  October 
(  October 
^  November 
(  November 
(  December 
5  December 
(January 
( January 
'(  February 
(  February 
\  March.  ' 


The  Jews  began  their  year  on  the  first  of  Nisan ;  which  was  very  near  the 
vernal  equinox.  But,  as  their  months  were  lunar  ones,  and  the  year  thus  con- 
structed feU  eleven  days  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  lo 
keep  the  festivals  to  their  proper  seasons,  to  add,  erery  second  or  third  year, 
a  thirteenth  month;  -which  they  did  after  the  month  Adar.  and  called  it 
Veadar;  which  answered  almost  exactly  to  our  month  of  March.  This  was 
the  year  by  which  all  their  fasts,  festivals,  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  were 
regulated.  But.  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  reckoning  their  jubilees  and  Sabbatical 
years,  they  made  use  of  the  ancient  Chaldjean  and  Egyptian  vear ;  which 
began  on  the  first  of  Tisri,  or  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  This  year  was 
a  solar  year,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  of  thirty  davs  each :  but  as,  in  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  five  days  were  wanting  to  complete  the  vear,  this  number 
was  added  to  the  last  month. 


TABLE,  SHEWING  THE  LESSER  DmSIONS  OF  TIME. 


DATS    OF    THE     WEEK. 


HOCaS    OF   THE    DAV. 


WATCHES. 


1st  day Sunday 

2d  day Monday 

3d  day Tuesday 

4  th  day    ^^  ednesdav 

5  th  day    Thursday' 

6th  day    Fridav 

7thdavor...\  o  ^  "j 

Sabbath.../  ^turday. 


The  day  reckoned 
from  sunrise,  and 
the  night  from  sun- 
set, which  were  each 
divided  into  twelve 


1st  watch  ...  from  6  to  9 
2d  watch  ...  from  9  U>  12 
3d    watch  ^ 

or  cock-  ^  firom  12  to   3 

crowinff  \ 


equal  parts,  caUed     ^^°^°^''™-U-om3 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  '      "^?  ^^^^^  ^ 


to   6 


5cc.,  hours. 


la  the  Old  Testameot,  tb«  night  is  di- 
ridtffi  m:^  three  watch<*,  between  lunsct 
ajid  sasnie- 


JEWISH  WEIGHTS,  REDUCED  TO   ENGLISH 
TROY   WEIGHT. 


The  Gerah,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  Shekel 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shekel     

'ITie  Shekel  

'ITie  Maneh,  60  Shekels        

'Ilie  Talent,  50  Maneh,  or  3000  Shekels 


Ws. 

ox. 

pen. 

«'• 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

TABLES  OF  SCRIPTURE    MEASURES   OF  LENGTH,  REDUCED  TO 
ENGLISH   MEASURE. 


SHORT    MEASURES. 


ADii 

?it... 
A  Pa 

A  Sj 

an 
AC 

'ubit, 
A  F 

a  thorn 
Ezeki 

el's  Reed    

An  Arabian  Pole      

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

10 

14 

145 

.  inchei. 
0-912 

4 

3-648 

12 

3 

10-944 

24 

6 

3 

9-888 

96 

24 

6 

2 

3-552 

144 

36 

12 

6 

1-5 

11-328 

192 

48 

16 

8 

2| 

13 

7-104 

1920 

480 

160 

80 

20 

13-3 

1 0  [A  Shoenus  or  Measuring  Line 

11-  04 

LONG    MEASURES. 

A  Cubit    

400  I  A  Stadium  or  Fiurlong  

2000  I      5~|  A  Sabbath-day's  Journey 

4000  I     10  I    2\  An  Eastern  Mile      

12000  I    30  I    6  \~Z'\  A  Parasang       

96000  I  240  I  48  I  24  |  8  j  A  Day's  Journey 
Tiote 5  fect=l  pace;  1056  paces=l  mile. 


Eng.  miiet 
0 

paces. 
0 

1-824 

0 

145 

4-6 

0 

729 

3-0 

1 

403 

1-0 

4 

153 

3-0 

33 

172 

4-0 

TABLES  OF  SCRIPTURE  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


MEASURES   FOR    LIQUIDS,    REDUCED    TO    ENGLISH 
WINE    MEASURE. 


ACaph 


1-3  1^  Log       ... 
5-3  I      4"!  A  Cab 


16 


12 


AHin 

32     I    24  I      6  I    2  I  A  Seah  

72  I     18  I     6  I    3  I  A  Bath  or  Epliah 


96 


960     I  720  i  180  I  60  I  20  I  10  I  A  Chomer,  Homer,  Kor,  or  Coros, 
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gaU. 
0 

pintt. 

0-625 

0 

0-833 

0 

3333 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

4 

75 

6 

MEASURES    FOR    THINGS    DRY,    REDUCED    TO    ENGLISH 
CORN    MEASURE. 


A  Gachal 


20 


36 


120 


360 


1800 


3600 


A  Cab 


1-8  I  An  Omer  or  Gomer 


6     1      3-3  I  A  Seah 


1 8     I     10     I    3  I  An  Ephah 


90     I    50     |15  I    5  I  A  Letech.. 


180     I  100     I  30  I  10  I  2  I  A  Chomer,  Homer,  Kor,  > 

or  Coros     5 


pecks. 

gall 

pints. 

0 

0 

0-1416 

0 

0 

2-8333 

0 

0 

51 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

16 

0 

0 

32 

0 

1 

TABLES  OF  MONEY. 

JEWISH    MONEY,    REDUCED    TO    THE    ENGLISH    STANDARD. 


A  Gerah  ... 
lol  A  Bekah 


20  I        2  I  A  Shekel 


1200  I    120  I      50  I  A  Maneh,  or  MinaHebraica 


60000  I  6000  I  3000  I  60  I  A  Talent 


£.     s. 

d. 

0     0 

1-2687 

0     1 

1-6875 

0     2 

3-375 

5  14 

0-75 

342     3 

9 

0  12 

0-5 

1   16 

6 

5475     0 

0 

A  Solidus  Aureus,  or  Sextula,  was  worth 

A  Siclus  Aureus,  or  Gold  Shekel      

A  Talent  of  Gold 


ROMAN    MONEY,    MENTIONED    IN    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT,   REDUCED 
TO    THE    ENGLISH    STANDARD. 

£.     s.     d.   far. 

A  Mite  (Assarium)      0  0  0  | 

A  Farthing  (duadrans),  about       0  o  0  If 

A  Penny,  or  Deuarius     ...         0  0  7  3 

A  Pound,  or  Mina       3  2  6  0 

In  the  preceding  Tables,  Silver  is  valried  at  5s.  and  Gold  at  £4.  per  Ounce. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  IWBLE 


MOST  REMARKABLE  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE,  AND  OF 

OTHER  INCIDENTS  IMMEDIATELY  CONNECTED 

WITH  THEM. 


1^ 

a  o 

"  c 

p  -^ 

o'  n> 

o  S- 

%^ 

S^ 

S  3 

"  o 

n.  „ 

>&- 

«l 

"l 

4004 

2 

3999 

3 

3998 

129 

3871 

130 

3870 

235 

3765 

325 

3675 

395 

3605 

460 

3540 

622 

3378 

687 

3313 

874 

3126 

930 

3070 

987 

3013 

1042 

2958 

1066 

2944 

1140 

2860 

1235 

2765 

1290 

2710 

1422 

2578 

1536 

2464 

1556 

2444 

1558 

2442 

1651 

2353 

1656 

2349 

FIRST  PERIOD, 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  1656  Years. 


The  true  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  is  four  years  before  the  com- 
mon sera,  or  Anno  Domini ;  which  was  not  in  use  till  adopted  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  the  year  527. 

The  Creation. 

Adam  and  Eve,  for  their  disobedience,  are  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

Cain  bom,  Adam's  eldest  son. 

Abel  bom,  Adam's  second  son. 

Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 

Seth  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Enos  bom,  son  of  Seth. 

Cainan  bom,  son  of  Enos. 

Mahalaleel  bom,  son  of  Cainan. 

Jared  bom,  son  of  Mahalaleel. 

Enoch  bom,  son  of  Jared. 

Methuselah  bom,  son  of  Enoch. 

Lamech  born,  son  of  Methuselah. 

Adam  dies,  aged  930  years. 

Enoch,  in  the  365th  year  of  his  age,  txiuislated  to  heaven. 

Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 

Noah  bom,  son  of  Lamech. 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 

Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years. 

God  informs  Noah  of  his  intention  to  destroy  the  world  by  a 
deluge,  and  gives  him  directions  to  build  the  ark,  120  years  before 
that  event. 

Japheth  born,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

Shem  bom,  the  second  son  of  Noah. 

Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  dies,  aged  777  years ;  being  the  first 
man  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  dying  a  natural  death  before  his 
father. 

Methuselah,  the  oldest  of  men,  dies,  aged  969  years. 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  second  month,  wliich 
answers  to  about  the  2d  of  November,  Noah,  in  the  (»00th  year  of 
his  age,  by  Divine  command,  enters  the  ark ;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  flood  begins. 
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SECOND  PERIOD, 
From  the  Deluge  to  the  Call  of  Abraham,  420  Years. 

The  flood  retires,  after  being  on  the  earth  ten  months  and  four- 
teen days.  Noah  quits  the  ark,  then  resting  on  the  mountain  of 
Ararat  in  Armenia,  builds  an  altar  on  the  Mount,  and  offers  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving.  God  appoints  the  rainbow  as  a  pledge  that 
he  would  no  more  visit  the  earth  with  a  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  bom,  the  son  of  Shem. 

Salah  bom,  the  son  of  Arphaxad. 

Heber  bom,  son  of  Salah. 

Phaleg  or  Peleg  bom,  son  of  Heber. 

The  families  of  Noah,  having  descended  from  Armenia  into  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  and  having,  in  great  numbers,  seduced  by  the 
usurper  Nimrod  the  son  of  Cush,  thrown  off  the  patriarchal  au- 
thority, and  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  commenced  building  the 
city  and  tower  of  Babel.  They  were,  however,  for  their  rebellion 
and  impiety,  punished  with  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  a  general 
dispersion. 

The  beginning  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  by  Nimrod,  according 
to  some ;  by  Ashur,  according  to  others ;  and  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
pire by  Mizraim  or  Mizr,  the  son  of  Ham. 

Reu  born,  the  son  of  Peleg. 

Serug  born,  son  of  Reu. 

The  trial  of  Job,  according  to  some. 

Nahor  born,  son  of  Serug. 

Terah  born,  the  son  of  Nahor. 

Haran  bom,  the  son  of  Terah. 

Peleg  dies,  aged  239  years ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  Nahor, 
aged  148  years. 

Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

Abraham  born,  the  son  of  Terah.  He  was  75  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died,  aged  205 :  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  begotten 
in  the  70th  year  of  Terah,  as  implied  Gen.  xi.  26 ;  but  in  the  130th. 
— Gen  xi.  32  &  xii.  4. 

Sarai  bom,  wife  of  ..Abraham. 

Reu  dies,  aged  239  years. 

Serug  dies,  aged  230  years. 

Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  with  four  other  eastern  kings,  in- 
vades the  territories  of  Sodom,  &cc.,  and  reduces  the  five  cities  of  the 
Plain  to  servitude ;  in  which  state  they  remained  12  years. 

The  Call  of  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  in  Meso- 
potamia ;  and  thence  into  Canaan. 

THIRD  PERIOD, 

From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Departure  of  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  430  Years. 

Abraham  comes  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
Lot  his  nephew,  and  dwells  at  Sichem ;  where  he  erected  an  altar 
to  God,  who  gave  him  a  promise  of  the  land  to  his  posterity. 

Abraham,  driven  by  famine  out  of  Canaan,  goes  into  Egypt: 
Pharaoh  takes  his  wife,  but,  discovering  his  error,  honourably  re- 
stores her.  Abraham  returns  from  Egypt :  he  and  Lot  separate ; 
the  former  remaining  in  Canaan,  and  the  latter  fixing  his  residence 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sodom.  From  this  first  coming  of  Abraham  into 
Egypt,  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  it,  the  430  years 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  are  reckoned. 
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The  second  invasion  of  the  West  by  Chedorlaoraer  and  his  vassal 
kings;  who,  having  defeated  the  Rephaims,  and  other  gigantic  tribes 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  well  as  the  Horites  and  Amalekites  in  the 
south,  advanced  to  punish  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  which  had  the 
year  before  thrown  off  the  eastern  yoke.  The  kings  of  these  cities 
were  routed,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  plundered,  and  Lot  taken  pri- 
soner; which  when  Abraham  heard,  he  pursued  Chedorlaomer, 
rescued  the  spoil  of  Sodom,  Sec,  and,  with  it.  Lot  and  his  property. 

Ishmael,  sou  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  born ;  Abraham  being  86 
years  of  age. 

Arphaxad  dies,  aged  438  years. 

God  renews  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  in  promising  him  a 
numerous  posterity,  and  the  land  of  Canaan  for  their  possession. 
He  gives  Abraham  his  name,  which  was  before  Abram,  and  changes 
that  of  Sarai  to  Sarah,  who  is  also  promised  a  son.  Circumcision 
instituted.  Abraham  afterwards  entertains  three  angels,  who  repeat 
the  promise,  and  inform  him  of  their  errand  to  punish  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  Plain.  Shortly  after,  four  of  these  cities,  namely,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  are  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven : 
Bela,  or  Zoar,  the  fifth  city,  being  preserved  at  the  intercession  of 
Lot,  who  is  preserved  by  flying  thither ;  and  near  which  he  com- 
mits incest  with  his  daughters,  which  gave  birth  to  Moab  and 
Ammon. 

Isaac  born,  in  the  100th  year  of  Abraham's  age. 

Salah  dies,  aged  433  years. 

Abraham  offers  his  son  Isaac  to  God  as  a  burnt  offering. 

Sarah  dies  at  Hebron,  aged  127  years. 

Isaac  marries  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

Shem  dies,  aged  600  years. 

Jacob  and  Esau  bom ;  Isaac  being  60  years  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 

Heber  dies,  aged  464  years.  From  him  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
were  called  Hebrews. 

Ishmael  dies,  aged  137  years. 

Isaac  gives  to  Jacob  the  blessing  desig-ned  for  Esau :  on  which 
Jacob  flies  from  his  brother  into  Mesopotamia,  to  his  uncle  Laban  ; 
and  marries  first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 

Reuben  bom,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 

Simeon  born,  son  of  the  same. 

Levi  bora,  son  of  the  same. 

Judah  born,  son  of  the  same.     From  him  the  Jews  were  so  called. 

Joseph  born,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel;  Jacob  being  90  years  old. 

Jacob,  after  he  had  been  20  years  in  Mesopotamia,  returns  to 
Canaan.  Esau  comes  to  meet  him,  and  receives  him  aflectionately. 
Jacob  wrestles  with  an  angel  at  Peniel,  and  is  thence  called  Israel. 
He  arrives  at  Shechem. 

The  rape  of  Dinah. — Benjamin  born,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

Joseph,  now  17  years  of  age,  being  hated  by  his  brelliren,  is  .sold 
by  them  as  a  slave  to  some  Ishmaelite  and  Midianito  traders,  wlio 
carried  him  into  Eg}-pt,  .and  sold  him  again  to  Poiiphar. 

Joseph  resists  the  temptations  of  Potiphar's  wife ;  is,  in  con- 
sequence, falsely  accused  by  her,  and  tlirown  into  prison. 

Joseph  interprets  the  dreams  of  the  two  officers  of  Pharaoh. 

Isaac  dies,  aged  180  years. 

Pharaoh's  dreams  interpreted  by  Joseph,  who  is  in  consequence 

made  governor  of  Egypt The   beginning  of  the  seven  years  of 

plenty  foretold  by  Joseph. 

The  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  famine  foretold  l)v  .Joseph. 
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Jacob  sends  his  ten  sons  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  the 
famine  also  prevailed,  into  Egypt,  to  buy  com.  .Joseph  imprisons 
them  as  spies ;  but  liljerates  them  on  condition  of  their  bringing 
Benjamin,  and  leaving  Simeon  as  a  pledge. 

Joseph's  brethren  return  into  Egypt  with  their  brother  Benjamin. 
Joseph  discovers  himself,  and,  by  command  of  Pharaoh,  sends  for 
his  father  Jacob,  then  130  years  old.  Jacob,  having  offered  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  preservation  of  his  son  Joseph,  goes 
with  all  his  family,  consisting  of  70  persons,  into  Egypt,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  famine ;  and  is  seated  in  the  pastural  land  of  Goshen, 
then  recently  vacated  by  the  Philitim  or  Chaldaean  shepherds. 

During  this  and  the  two  following  years,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
famine,  Joseph  gets  all  the  money,  lands,  and  cattle,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  they  were  compelled  to  part  with  for  bread,  into  the 
royal  treasury. 

The  end  of  the  famine.  Joseph  returns  the  Egyptians  their  cattle 
and  lands,  on  condition  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  should  be 
Pharaoh's. 

Jacob  adopts  and  blesses  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  two  sons 
of  Joseph ;  foretels  the  characters  of  all  his  own  sons ;  and  dies,  in 
the  17th  year  of  his  residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  147th  of  his  age. 
He  is  embalmed,  and  carried  with  much  pomp  into  Canaan ;  where 
he  is  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre : 
in  which  sepulchre,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebekah,  and  his  own 
wife  Leah,  were  buried  before  him. — The  trial  of  Job  was  probably 
about  this  time. 

Joseph  foretels  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and 
dies,  aged  110  years.  With  this  event  ends  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
which  contains  the  history  of  2369  years ;  and  next  to  which,  in 
order  of  time,  is  placed,  by  some,  the  book  of  Job ;  written,  as  sup- 
posed, by  the  same  author.  For  the  arguments  against  which  opi- 
nion, and  for  the  fixing  the  probable  sera  of  Job,  see  the  article  Uz 
supra. 

Levi,  the  great-grandfather  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  dies  in  Egypt, 
aged  137  years. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt.  A  new  king  arises  "  who  knew  not  Joseph ;" 
who  reduces  the  Israelites  from  freedom  to  slavery,  and  afilicts  them 
with  tyrannical  and  insupportable  labour.  This  "  new  king"  was 
probably  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty  of  Philitim,  or  Eastern  shep- 
herds, who,  according  to  Manetho,  invaded  Egypt  a  second  time, 
and  held  it  till  they  were  finally  expelled,  about  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  quitted  Egypt :  the  last  king  of  the  race  being  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  with  all  his  army. 

Aaron,  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  bom  three  years  before  his  bro- 
ther Moses,  and  83  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
Pharaoh  being  foiled  in  his  commands  to  the  Hebrew  midwives 
to  destroy  all  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites,  orders  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river. 

Moses  born,  and  after  being  secreted  three  months  by  his  mother, 
is  committed  in  a  wicker  boat  to  the  Nile ;  where  he  is  found  by  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  adopts  him  as  her  son. 

Moses,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  exasperated  at  the  treatment 
of  his  brethren,  kiUs  an  Egyptian,  whom  he  saw  striking  a  Hebrew ; 
for  which  he  was  compelled  to  fly.  He  escapes  into  Midian  ;  where 
he  marries  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  a  priest  of  Midian, 
and  remains  40  years,  keeping  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law. 

God  appears  to  Moses  in  a  burning  bush  in  Horeb,  and  com- 
missions him  to  return  into  Egypt  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from 
their  bondage.     Moses,  now  80,  and  Aaron,  83  vears  of  age,  make 
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known  their  commission  to  Pharaoh,  who  refuses  to  set  the  Isra- 
elites at  liberty'.  Moses  inflicts  ten  plagues  on  Egypt ;  after  which 
the  Israelites  are  suffered  to  depart. 

Note. — The  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs  differ  greatly  in 
the  chronology  of  the  early  patriarchs.     JSee  Table  at  the  end. 

FOURTH  PERIOD, 

From  the  Departure  of  the  Isr.\elites  out  of  Egypt,  to  their 
Entrance  into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  40  Years. 

The  Israelites,  600,000  in  number,  besides  women  and  children, 
are  pursued  by  Pharaoh,  who  overtakes  them  in  an  impassable 
strait  at  Pihahiroth.  The  Red  Sea  is  miraculously  divided  for 
their  escape  ;  and  Pharaoh,  attempting  to  follow  them,  is  drowned 
with  his  whole  army  by  the  returning  waters.  Tlie  Israelites 
advance  into  Arabia  Petra;a ;  and,  after  several  encampments,  are 
first  supplied  with  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  consti- 
tuted their  food  during  the  40  years  of  their  abode  in  the  desert. 
In  their  next  encampment,  at  Rephidim,  they  are  miraculously 
supplied  with  water,  and  are  attacked  by  the  Amalekites,  who  are 
defeated  by  Joshua.  In  the  third  month  they  arrive  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  encamp  in  the  rocky  wilderness  at  its  base,  called  the 
desert  of  Sinai.  Here  they  remain  1 1  months,  during  which  the 
Law  was  delivered,  the  tabernacle,  ark  of  the  covenant,  &c.  were 
built,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  consecrated  to  the  priesthood. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  the  Israelites,  led  by  the  cloud,  which  was  the  signal 
for  their  advancing  or  remaining  stationary,  quitted  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  and  entered  that  of  Paran,  lying  on  the  north  of  the  for- 
mer, through  the  whole  length  of  which,  by  several  movements, 
they  marched  to  Kadesh-barnea.  From  hence  spies  are  sent  to 
search  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  report  on  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
report  being  a  false  one,  representing  the  country  as  barren,  and 
the  inhabitants  as  a  race  of  terrible  giants,  the  people  murmur  at 
the  Providence  which  brought  them  to  its  borders,  and  seek  a 
ruler  who  should  lead  them  back  into  Egypt.  For  this  act  of  dis- 
trust and  rebellion,  they  are  condemned  to  wander  40  years  in  the 
desert,  including  the  two  already  passed,  or  38  from  the  time  of 
this  transaction,  until  all  the  adult  males  should  have  perished, 
none  of  whom,  it  was  declared,  should  see  the  promised  land, 
except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  who  took  no  part  in  the  false  represen- 
tation made  by  the  other  ten  respecting  it.  Notwithstanding  this 
sentence,  the  Israelites  attempt  to  force  a  passage  into  Canaan,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekites.  During  the  stay 
at  Kadesh-barnea,  the  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirani  is 
supposed  to  have  happened. 

After  remaining  a  considerable  time  at  Kadesh-barnea,  the  Isra- 
elites are  ordered  to  return  southwards  into  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  15  encampments,  which  it 
may  be  presumed  occupied  several  years,  arrive  at  Ezion-geber. 
From  hence  they  again  ascend  northwards  by  the  desert  of  Zin, 
with  the  view  of  crossing  Mount  Seir,  the  country  of  the  Edomites : 
they  arrive  at  Kadesli  (a  different  place  from  Kadesh-barnea),  where 
Miriam  dies,  aged  130  years ;  and  where  they  are  a  second  time 
miraculously  supplied  with  water  from  a  rock ;  on  which  occasion 
Moses  and  Aaron  shewing  some  impatience  and  distrust,  God  for- 
bids their  entrance  into  the  promised  land.  From  hence  they 
ascend  Mount  Hor,  a  loftv  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  Mount 
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Seir,  where  Aaron  dies,  aged  123  years,  and  is  buried.  From  hence 
also  messengers  are  sent  to  the  King  of  Edom,  to  request  a  pas- 
sage through  his  country,  which  is  refused ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Israelites  are  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Ezion- 
geber,  in  order  to  get  round  to  the  eastern  side  of  Seir,  by  the  pass 
between  the  southern  extremity  of  that  mountain  and  the  northern 
one  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  gulf  of  Acaba. 

By  the  four  encampments  of  Zalmonah,  Punon  (where,  or  at 
2^1monah,  the  brazen  serpent  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised), 
Oboth,  and  Ije-abarim,  the  Israelites  arrive  at  the  brook  Zered,  a 
small  stream  discharging  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea,  on  its  eastern 
side.  Here  the  38  years  from  Kadesh-bamea  having  expired,  and 
all  the  males  above  20  years  having  perished  in  the  wilderness, 
except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  it  is  announced  to  the  Israelites  that 
they  should  immediately,  by  crossing  the  Arnon,  enter  on  a  part 
of  their  future  possessions.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
king  of  Bashan,  are  accordingly  defeated,  and  their  territories 
given  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  east  of  Jordan.  The  Israelites  cross  the  mountains  of 
Abarim,  and  encamp  at  Shittim,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Jordan,  in  which  position  they  are  found 
by  the  soothsayer  Baalam,  who  is  brought  out  of  Mesopotamia  by 
Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Midian,  to  curse  them, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  able,  by  the  power  of  his  enchantments, 
to  discomfit  them.  But  Balaam,  while  viewing  the  goodly  assem- 
bly from  the  heights  of  Abarim,  is  constrained  to  bless  instead  of 
to  curse  them,  and  is  made  the  instrument  of  uttering  some 
remarkable  prophecies.  The  purpose  of  Balak  is,  however,  partly 
accomplished  in  another  way.  The  Israelites,  during  their  stay  in 
the  same  situation,  are  seduced  into  unlawful  intercourse  with 
the  Moabite  and  Midianite  women,  and  to  the  worship  of  Baal- 
Peor,  the  great  idol  of  the  Moabites,  whose  high  place  was  on 
Peor,  a  summit  of  Abarim.  For  these  acts  of  disobedience,  the 
Israelites  are  pimished  with  a  plague,  of  which  24,000  died.  The 
remainder  are  numbered  by  Moses,  and  found  to  be  601,730, 
being  a  decrease  of  only  1820  since  the  former  census  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  38  years  before.  Moses,  being  120  years  of  age, 
dies  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  an  eminence  of  Mount  Nebo,  which  was 
itself  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Abarim.  He  is  succeeded  by  Joshua, 
who  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 

With  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  appointment  of  Joshua,  ends 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  containing  the  history  of 
2562  years. 

FIFTH  PERIOD, 

From  the  Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Land  of 

Canaan,  to  the  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple, 

447  Years. 

The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan,  the  water  of  which  is  miracu- 
lously divided  for  their  passage. 

Joshua  restores  circumcision,  which  had  been  disused  during 
the  40  years  spent  in  the  deserts. 

The  first  passover  observed  in  the  land  of  Canaan  is  celebrated 
at  Gilgal  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  manna  ceases,  and  the  Israelites,  for  the 
first  time  during  40  years,  eat  of  the  natural  produce  of  the  land. 

Jericho  taken  and  destroyed,  and  a  curse  denounced  against  the 
man  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it,  which  was  verified  634 
yeai's  aftej*. 
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The  Israelites  defeated  at  Ai  for  the  sin  of  Achan,  who  is  disco- 
vered and  put  to  death ;  after  which  Ai  is  taken. 

Joshua  builds  an  altar  on  Mount  Ebal,  on  which  he  offers  sacri- 
fice, and  on  which  he  also  inscribes  the  Law,  as  commanded  by 
Moses. 

The  curses  for  disobedience  proclaimed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  the 
blessings  on  obedience  on  Mount  Gerizim,  as  was  also  previously 
directed  by  Moses. 

The  kings  of  Canaan  combine  against  the  Israelites.  But  the 
Gibeonites,  aware  of  their  fate,  in  order  to  preserve  their  lives, 
craftily  make  a  league  with  Joshua,  who,  on  discovering  their 
deceit,  spares  their  lives,  but  sentences  them  to  perpetual  servility. 

The  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon, 
join  their  forces  against  Gibeon  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their 
defection.  Joshua  compels  them  to  raise  the  siege,  and  pursues 
them  with  great  slaughter,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  miraculous 
storm  of  hail.  On  this  occasion  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still 
12  hours  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  that  the  day  might  be  length- 
ened for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  route  of  the  Canaanites. 

Joshua  continues  to  war  with  the  Canaanite  kings,  and  takes 
their  cities. 

From  the  seed-time,  or  autumn  of  this  year,  the  reckoning  of 
the  sabbatical  years  commences. 

Joshua  divides  the  conquered  country  among  Judah,  Ephraim, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

The  tabernacle  fixed  at  Shiloh,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where 
it  remains  300  years,  until  captured  by  the  Philistines. 

The  rest  of  the  land  divided  by  lot,  at  Shiloh,  among  the  remain-^ 
ing  seven  tribes. 

Six  cities  of  refuge  appointed :  namely,  Kedesh  in  Galilee,  She- 
chem  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath-arba  or  Hebron  on  the 
west  of  Jordan,  and  Eezer  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Ramoth  in 
Gilead,  and  Golan  in  Bashan,  on  the  east  of  the  river. 

The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
are  sent  home  to  their  possessions  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

Joshua,  foreseeing  his  end,  gathers  all  Israel  together,  exhorts 
them  to  obedience,  recites  the  blessings  conferred  upon  them, 
renews  the  covenant  with  God,  and  dies,  aged  110  years. 

After  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him, 
then  succeeds  a  generation  of  men  which  forgets  God,  and  min- 
gles with  the  Canaanites  in  marriage,  and  in  the  worship  of  their 
idols.  For  these  crimes,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reclaim 
them  by  his  prophets,  God  inflicts  on  the  Israelites  the  judgments 
and  captivities  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges. 

First  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  Cushan-Rishathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  eight  years. 

Othniel  delivers  them,  and  judges  the  people  fortj- years;  during 
which  time  the  land  enjoys  a  state  of  rest. 

The  children  of  Israel  having  again  fallen  into  their  evil  ways, 
are  delivered  to  a  second  servitude  under  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
about  sixty-two  years  after  the  peace  of  Othniel. 

Ehud  delivers  them,  after  about  twenty  years. 

Third  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Philistines.  Sham- 
gar  delivers  them. 

Fourth  sen  itude  of  the  Israelites,  under  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor. 
Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  them,  after  twenty  years — from  2699 
to  2719. 

Fifth  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Midianiles;  which 
lasts  seven  vears. 
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Gideon,  defeating  the  host  of  the  Midianites  with  300  chosen 
men,  delivers  them,  and  governs  them  nine  years ;  but  refuses  the 
sovereign  power. 

Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  attempts  to  gain  the  kingdom  which 
his  father  had  declined,  kills  70  of  his  brothers,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Israel  by  the  Shechemites.  He  reigns  three  years ;  when 
the  same  Shechemites  conspire  against  him:  he  destroys  She- 
chem ;  and  is  at  length  killed  at  the  tower  of  Thebez. 

Tola  made  judge  of  Israel:  he  governs  23  years. 

Jair  succeeds  Tola  as  judge  of  Israel ;  and  governs  22  years. 

Sixth  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Philistines  and  Am- 
monites. Of  the  defeat  of  the  former,  we  have  no  account ;  but 
from  the  latter,  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country  is  delivered,  after 
18  years,  by  Jephthah;  who,  on  his  return,  in  consequence  of  a 
rash  vow,  sacrifices  his  daughter — to  death,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  to  celibacy  only.  He 
governs  Israel  six  years.    - 

Jephthah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ibzan,  who  governs  7  years. 

Ibzan  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Elon,  who  governs  10  years. 

Elon  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Abdon,  who  governs  8  years. 

Abdon  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  high-priest  Eh,  who  governs 
40  years. 

Seventh  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Philistines ;  which 
lasts  40  years. 

Samuel  bom. 

Samson,  whose  birth  had  been  foretold  by  an  angel,  born  at 
Zorah. 

While  Eli  acts  as  judge  of  Israel,  under  the  Philistines,  Samson 
is  raised  to  be  the  scourge  of  that  people.  He  seeks  occasion  of 
quarrelling  with  them,  by  asking  a  wife  from  amongst  them ;  and 
when  going  to  Timnath  to  see  her,  exhibits  the  first  instance  of 
his  preternatural  strength,  by  tearing  a  lion  in  pieces.  On  the 
feast  of  his  marriage  he  proposes  a  riddle  to  his  companions,  with 
a  wager  depending  on  the  solution  of  it.  It  is  betrayed  by  his 
wife ;  when  Samson  goes  to  Askelon,  and  kills  30  Philistines,  to 
make  good  the  wager  he  had  lost.  He  next,  to  revenge  the  loss 
of  his  wife,  who  was  taken  from  him,  burns  the  ripe  com  of  the 
Philistines ;  who,  in  return,  put  to  death  both  his  wife  and  his 
father-in-law ;  but  are  again  ovei-powered  by  Samson,  who  de- 
stroys a  great  number  of  them :  after  which  he  takes  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam.  The  Philistines  pursue  him  ; 
when  the  people  of  Judah  seize  him  in  his  natural  fortress,  and 
deliver  him  bound  to  the  Philistines :  but  he  speedily  breaks  his 
bonds  asunder,  and  kills  a  thousand  of  them  with  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass.  He  is  betrayed  by  Delilah ;  who,  by  her  artifices,  obtains 
from  him  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  delivers  him  to  the  Phi- 
listines. They  deprive  him  of  sight,  and  put  him  in  prison ;  from 
whence,  on  a  public  festival  to  their  god  Dagon,  he  is  brought 
forth  to  make  sport  But  his  strength  having  in  the  mean  time 
returned  with  the  growth  of  his  hair,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived by  Delilah,  he  pulls  down  the  pillars  which  support  the 
temple,  and  buries  himself,  w  ith  the  lords  of  the  Philistines ,  and 
several  thousand  of  the  people,  in  the  ruins ;  having  judged  Israel 
20  years :  which  must  be  understood,  either  as  having  governed 
jointly  with  Eli,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  or  as  having  defended  the 
Israelites  from  the  greater  tyranny  or  further  encroachments  of 
the  Philistines. 

The  Israelites  attack  the  Philistines,  but  are  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  4,000  men.    They  send  for  the  ark  from  Shiloh,  as  their 
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defence,  and  renew  the  attack,  confident  of  victory  ;  but  are  again 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  as  also  of  the  ark  itself,  which 
was  captured  by  the  Philistines.  The  news  of  these  disasters,  and 
of  the  loss  of  his  sons,  who  were  killed  in  battle,  occasions  the 
death  of  Eli,  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Samuel,  as  judge  of  Israel. 

The  Philistines  carry  the  ark  to  Ashdod,  and  place  it  in  the  house 
of  their  god  Dagon.  But,  tlie  idol  being  found  prostrate  and  mu- 
tilated before  the  ark,  and  the  people  being  plagued  with  a  loath- 
some disease  and  great  mortality,  they  remove  it  to  Gath,  and 
thence  to  Ekron ;  the  plagues  still  following  it.  At  length,  find- 
ing that  destniction  attends  its  presence  wherever  taken,  they  send 
it  back,  with  presents,  to  the  Israelites,  who  deposit  it  at  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

The  Israelites  are  summoned  together  by  Samuel  to  IVIizpeh ; 
where  they  renounce  their  idols,  and  observe  a  solemn  fast  of 
repentance.  They  are  attacked  at  the  same  place  by  the  Philistines ; 
who  are  miraculously  defeated,  expelled  the  country,  and  disabled 
from  carrying  auy  further  schemes  of  aggression  all  the  days  of 
Samuel. 

l"he  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel.    . 

Saul  appointed,  and  consecrated  king. 

The  Ammonites  invade  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  besiege 
Jabesh-Gilead ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  offered  reproachful 
terms  of  capitulation,  but  obtain  a  truce  of  seven  days  to  detennine 
on  their  acceptance.  Saul,  in  these  seven  days,  collects  an  army 
of  330,000  men,  and  drives  the  Ammonites  with  great  slaughter 
into  their  own  country ;  after  which  he  is  again  consecrated  king 
in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people  at  Gilgal. 

The  Philistines  make  war  against  Saul ;  who,  having  disobeyed 
Samuel's  orders,  is  told  that  his  kingdom  should  be  given  to 
another. 

Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  obtains  a  victory  over  the  Philistines. 

David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  bom  at  Bethlehem,  30  years 
before  he  succeeded  Saul  in  the  kingdom. 

Saul,  having  subdued  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  Edom- 
ites,  and  Philistines,  is  ordered  by  Samuel  to  go  against  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and  to  destroy  them,  with  their  families  and  possessions, 
as  the  predicted  punishment  for  their  treachery  to  the  Israelites 
at  Rephidim,  428  years  before.  He  fulfils  his  instructions  in  ex- 
terminating the  people,  but  spares  their  king  Agag,  and  the  best 
of  the  spoil ;  for  which  disobedience  he  is  finally  rejected,  and 
Samuel  is  sent  by  God  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David  king,  who  is 
ever  after  persecuted  by  Saul. 

The  Philistines  again  invade  Judaea. — David  kills  their  cham- 
pion Goliath. 

Saul,  enraged  with  jealousy,  endeavours  to  kill  David. 

David  flies  to  several  places  to  escape  the  malice  of  Saul ;  whom 
he  has  twice  in  his  power,  but  forbears  to  hurt  him.  He  goes  to 
Achish,  king  of  Gath ;  who  gives  him  Ziklag  to  live  in.  lie  in- 
vades the  countries  of  the  Geshurites,  Gezrites,  and  Amalekites, 
on  the  south  of  Philistia. 

Renewed  war  with  the  Philistines ;  who  enter  Judaea,  accom- 

Ijanied  by  David :  but,  being  fearful  of  trusting  him,  they  send 
lim  back.  On  his  return,  he  finds  Ziklag  burnt  by  the  Amalekites, 
and  his  two  wives  taken  prisoners.  He  attiicks,  and  puts  them  to 
the  rout ;  and  recovers  the  spoil  taken  by  them,  togetlier  with  his 
wives. 
Saul,  terrified  at  the  fonnidable  host  of  the  Philistines,  goes  to 
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the  witch  or  pythoness  of  Endor,  to  consult,  by  her  power,  the 
spirit  of  Samuel,  now  dead ;  from  whom  he  receives  the  predic- 
tion of  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  his  own  death  and  that 
of  his  sons.  The  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  engage  in  battle ; 
the  latter  are  defeated,  the  three  sons  of  Saul  slain,  and  he  himself, 
already  wounded,  falls  on  his  own  sword,  and  kills  himself. 

David  comes  to  Hebron ;  where  he  is  anointed  king  over  Judah, 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  where  he  reigns  seven  years  and 
six  months. 

Abner,  the  captain  of  the  armies  of  Saul,  carries  Ishbosheth, 
Saul's  son,  to  Mahanaim ;  and  there  makes  him  king  over  all  the 
rest  of  Israel. 

Constant  war,  with  frequent  bloody  skirmishes,  between  the 
houses  of  Saul  and  David ;  the  one  headed  by  Abner,  and  the 
other  by  Joab,  David's  nephew.  Abner,  at  length,  comes  over  to 
David,  and  is  treacherously  slain  by  Joab.     David  mourns  for  him. 

Ishbosheth  assassinated.  David  causes  the  murderers  to  be  put 
to  death. 

David  consecrated  the  third  time  king :  the  first  having  been  at 
Bethlehem  by  Samuel,  during  the  life-time  of  Saul ;  the  second,  at 
Hebron,  by  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  now,  also,  at  Hebron,  over  all 
Israel. 

David  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and  takes  the  fortress  of  Zion ;  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Jebusites  ever  since  the  lower  town  was  taken 
by  the  men  of  Judah,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  He  makes 
it  the  royal  city ;  which  it  ever  after  remained. 

David  brings  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

David  imparts  to  the  prophet  Nathan  his  design  of  building  a 
temple  to  the  Lord.  He  is  answered  from  God,  that  this  work 
should  not  be  performed  by  him,  who  was  a  man  of  war,  and  in- 
ured to  blood ;  but  by  his  son — a  man  of  peace. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  six  years,  David  subdues  the  Phi- 
listines, the  Edomites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  the  Syrians  ;  and  extends  his  kingdom  to  the  iitmost 
bounds  of  the  land  which  had  been  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  which  was  never  possessed  by  any  of  them,  except 
David  and  his  son  Solomon. 

The  Ammonites,  assisted  by  the  Syrians,  take  up  arms.  The 
latter  are  defeated  by  David  and  Joab. 

Joab  besieges  the  Ammonites  in  their  city  of  Rabbah ;  and, 
being  unable  to  get  possession  of  it,  sends  to  David  for  assistance, 
who  comes  and  takes  it.  In  the  former  part  of  this  siege,  David, 
remaining  at  home  at  Jerusalem,  commits  adultery  with  Bath- 
sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah;  whom  he  treacherously  causes  to  be 
killed. 

After  the  death  of  the  child  so  begotten,  David  is  reproved  for 
his  double  crime  by  Nathan,  and  repents. 

Solomon  bom,  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba ;  now  become 
David's  wife. 

Ab.salom  rebels  against  his  father  David.     He  is  killed  by  Joab. 

David  numbers  the  people  ;  and  finds  them  to  be  500,000  fight- 
ing men  of  Judah,  and  800,000  of  the  rest  of  Israel.  For  this  act, 
God  gives  him  the  choice  of  three  plagues  by  which  to  be  punished. 
He  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  God,  who  sends  a  pestilence, 
of  which  70,000  men  die  in  one  day. 

David  builds  an  altar  on  mount  Moriah,  in  the  tlureshing-floor 
of  Araunah  the  Jebusite ;  on  tlie  same  spot  where  Abraham  is 
supposed  to  ha\e  offered  his  son  Isaac,  and  the  site  of  the  future 
temple. 
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llehoboam,  sou  of  Solomon,  born. 

David  beinp:  uow  aged  and  weak,  Adonijah  aspires  to  the  king- 
dom. David,  by  the  advice  of  Nathan,  causes  his  son  Solomon  to 
be  crowned ;  who  is  proclaimed  kiug  by  all  Israel.  Adonijah  flies 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  is  pardoned. 

David  dies,  aged  70  years ;  having  reigned  seven  years  at  He- 
bron, and  33  at  .lerusalem,  over  all  Israel. 

Solomon  reigns  alone ;  having  reigned  about  six  months  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father. 

Adonijah,  for  fresh  conspiracy,  is  slain. — Abiathar  deprived  of 
the  office  of  high-priest,  which  is  given  to  Zadok. — Joab  killed  at 
the  altar,  as  the  recompcnce  for  his  murder  of  Abner. 

Solomon  marries  a  daughter  of  the  kiug  of  Egypt. 

God  appears  to  Solomon  in  a  dream,  and  desires  him  to  ask  for 
whatever  he  chose.  Solomon  asks  for  wisdom ;  which  is  given  to 
him  above  every  other  mau. 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  congratulates  Solomon  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  Solomon  requires  of  him  timber  and  workmen  to 
assist  him  in  building  the  temple. 

Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  in  the  480th  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

The  temple  finished,  in  the  11th  year  of  the  reign  of  Solomon ; 
having  been  seven  years  and  a  half  in  building. 

SIXTH  PERIOD, 

From  the  Building  of  the  Temple  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  400  Years. 

Dedication  of  the  temple. 

The  queen  of  Sheba  visits  Solomon. 

Solomon,  reigning  in  peace  over  all  the  territory  promised  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham — from  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  of  Canaan — turns  his  attention  to 
commerce.  He  fits  out  a  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber ;  which,  making  a  voyage  once  iu  three  years  to  some  places 
in  the  East,  called  Ophir  and  Tarshish,  brings  him  prodigious 
wealth :  the  returns  of  one  year,  together  with  presents  from  the 
neighbouring  princes,  amounting  to  666  talents  of  gold ;  equal  to 
3,640,350  pounds  sterling.  In  the  same  spirit  of  commercial 
aggrandisement,  he  builds  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  as  a  depot  for 
the  caravans  coming  overland  from  the  North  and  East  into  Judaea. 

The  Syrians  of  Damascus  rebel  against  Solomon,  and  establish 
their  independence. 

Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  having  been  seduced  into  idolatry  by 
his  foreign  wives,  and  having  even  gone  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  "high 
place"  to  their  pagan  deities  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  informed 
by  God  that  his  kingdom  should  be  rent  and  divided  with  another. 

Ahijah  the  prophet  shows  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  by  a  sym- 
bol, that  he  should  reign  over  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Solomon  seeks  to  kill  Jeroboam,  who  flies  into  Egypt  to  Shishak. 

Solomon  having,  as  is  supposed,  forsaken  his  lusts  and  idola- 
tries, and  written,  as  a  testimony  of  his  repentance,  his  book  called 
Ecclesiastcs,  or  the  Preacher,  dies.     He  reigned  40  years. 

Rehoboam  succeeds  his  father  Solomon. 

Jeroboam,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Solomon,  returns  from  Egypt, 
when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  rebel  against  Rehoboam,  who  rejects 
the  prudent  counsel  of  the  elders,  and  proclaim  him  king.  He 
rebuilds  Shechem,  destroyed  by  Abimilech  258  years  before,  and 
makes  it  his  residence,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  newly 
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formed  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distinct  from,  that  of  Judah.  The 
royal  residence  was,  however,  afterwards  successively  removed  to 
Penuel,  Tirzah,  and  Samaria. 

Jeroboam,  to  prevent  a  defection  of  his  subjects,  from  their  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  sets  up  two  golden  calves,  which  he 
persuades  the  Israelites  to  accept  as  their  gods. 

Rehoboam  and  the  people  of  Judah  fall  from  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  set  up  idols  and  high  places  throughout  the  laud. 

Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invades  Judaea,  and  plunders  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple.  But  the  king  and  people  repenting  at  the  preach- 
ing of  the  prophet  Sheraaiah,  they  are  saved  from  entire  destruction. 

Rehoboam  dies,  having  reigned  17  years.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abijam,  who  reigns  three  years. 

Abijam  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Jeroboam,  and  kills  500,000 
of  the  Israelites  in  one  battle. 

Abijam  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Asa  in  the  kuigdom  of 
Judah,  who  reigns  41  years. 

Jeroboam  dies,  having  reigned  22  years :  he  is  succeeded  by 
Nadab  his  son,  who  reigns  two  years  in  Tirzah. 

Nadab  is  slain  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon  (a  town  of  the  Philis- 
tines) by  Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  who  reigns  in  his  stead 
over  Israel  24  years. 

Baasha  destroys  the  whole  race  of  Jeroboam,  as  foretold  by  the 
prophet  Ahijah. 

Asa  suppresses  idolatry  in  Judah. 

Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  invades  Judaea  with  an  army  of  a  million. 
He  is  defeated  by  Asa,  and  pursued  to  the  districts  about  Gerar, 
from  whence  he  came. 

Baasha  builds  Ramah,  to  prevent  his  people  from  going  to 
Jerusalem. 

Asa  engages  Benhadad,  kmg  of  Syria,  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  force  Baasha  to  relinquish  his  under- 
taking at  Ramah,  which  fell  out  accordingly. 

Baasha  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Elah,  who  reigns  two 
years  over  Israel. 

Zimri,  one  of  Elah's  captains,  conspires  against  him,  kills  him 
and  all  his  family,  and  reigns  seven  days  in  Tirzah.  The  army 
which  was  encamped  before  Gibbethon,  hearing  of  these  events, 
proclaims  Omri  king,  marches  with  him  to  Tirzah,  which  is  taken, 
when  Zimri,  finding  himself  without  support,  bums  himself  in 
the  palace. 

After  the  death  of  Zimri,  the  people  of  Israel  are  divided  into 
two  factions,  one  following  Omri  and  the  other  Tibni.  Tibni  dies, 
and  Omri  reigns  alone  in  the  31st  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah. 

Omri,  having  reigned  six  years  in  Tirzah,  builds  Samaria,  and 
removes  his  residence  to  that  place,  which  continued  ever  after  to 
be  the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

Omri,  king  of  Israel,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahab, 
who  reigns  22  years. 

The  prophet  Elijah  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Asa,  troubled  with  a  disease  in  his  feet,  probably  the  gout, 
applies  to  physicians ;  which  is  the  first  time  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture of  their  being  consulted  as  such. 

Asa,  king  of  Judah,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehosha- 
phat,  who  reigns  25  years. 

Jehoshaphat  abolishes  idolatry  throughout  his  kingdom,  instructs 
the  people  in  the  Law,  is  blessed  by  God,  and  feared  and  respected 
by  the  surrounding  nations. 

Elijah  presents  himself  to  the  abandoned  Ahab,  directs  him  to 
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assemble  the  priests  of  Baal,  4o0  in  number,  and  the  prophets  of 
the  groves  400,  who  ate  at  the  table  of  Jezebel  his  wife,  on  Mount 
Carmcl : — he  mocks  their  superstition ;  shews  the  impotence  of 
their  gods ;  and  then  kills  them.  He  then  from  tlie  same  lofty 
station  foretels  the  coming  of  rain  after  a  long  drought. 

Jezebel  persecutes  Elijah ;  who  flies  into  the  wilderness,  and  is 
miraculously  fed  by  a  raven  40  days.  He  anoints  Elisha  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  prophetic  office  in  his  room. 

Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  lays  siege  to  Samaria :  but  by  the  direc- 
tions of  a  prophet  is  compelled  to  raise  it,  and  to  retreat  with  great 
loss. 

He  returns  the  following  year,  and  is  again  defeated  at  Aphek: 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  wicked  Ahab,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  own  blasphemous  contempt  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Ahab  desiring  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  and  being  unable  to  per- 
suade him  to  part  with  it,  becomes  melancholy,  and  refuses  to  eat. 
But  Jezebel,  more  wicked  even  than  her  husband,  promises  him 
the  fullilmeut  of  his  wish ;  causes  Naboth  to  be  killed  ;  and  puts 
Ahab  in  possession  of  the  vineyard.  For  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
declares  the  judgments  which  should  befal  himself  and  his  family. 
Ahab  repents,  and  the  judgments  are  deferred. 

Ahab,  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  makes  his 
sou  Ahaziah  his  associate  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

Jehoshaphat  also  does  the  same  with  his  son  Jehoram  :  whence 
it  is,  that  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Ahaziah  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  18th  year  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  is  said  to  have  begun  his  reign  in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat. 

After  a  peace  of  three  years  with  the  Syrians,  who  kept  posses- 
sion of  Ramoth-Gilead,  Ahab  prevails  on  Jehoshaphat  to  join  him 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  that  city.  He  consults  400  false  prophets 
on  the  issue  of  the  expedition,  who  promise  him  success.  But 
Micaiah  being  consulted,  by  the  advice  of  Jehoshaphat,  boldly  pre- 
dicts the  overthrow  and  death  of  Ahab :  w  hich  fell  out  accordingly. 
Jehoshaphat,  who,  notwithstanding  the  words  of  Micaiah,  went  to 
the  battle,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahaziah  succeeds  Ahab  as  sole  king  of  Israel,  and  reigns  two  years. 

Jehoshaphat  fits  out  a  fleet  at  Ezion-geber  for  Ophir.  But  on 
account  of  his  joining  the  wicked  Ahaziah  with  him  in  the  enter- 
prize,  it  fails  ;  the  fleet  being  wrecked  in  the  port. 

Ahaziah  being  dangerously  wounded  by  a  fall  from  the  lattice  of 
his  house,  sends  to  consult  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  concern- 
ing his  recovery.  Elijah  meets  the  messengers,  and  bids  them 
return  with  a  message  from  God,  that  for  this  act  of  impiety  the 
king  should  surely  die.  Ahaziah,  enraged  at  this  message,  sends 
two  companies  of  50  men  each,  to  seize  Elijah  ;  who  are  destroyed 
by  fire  from  heaven.  A  third  party  is  sent ;  who,  behaving  respect- 
fully to  Elijah,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
prophet  accompanies  them  to  the  king :  to  whom  he  repeats  his 
former  prediction  of  his  death  ;  which  came  to  pass  accordingly. 

Jehoram,  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  succeeds  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  in  the  18th  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigns 
12  years. 

The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  invade  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
penetrate  as  far  as  Engedi;  when  they  are  miraculously  destroyed 
by  falling  on  each  other. 

A  short  time  after  this,  the  Moabites,  who  had  been  tributary  to 
the  kings  of  Israel  ever  since  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  rebelled  ;  and  refused  any  longer  to  pav  the 
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customary  tribute  of  100,000  lambs,  and  the  same  number  of  rams. 
On  this,  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  invites  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  to  join  with  him  against  that  people.  In  their  march,  they 
are  miraculously  supplied  with  water  by  Elisha :  they  advance 
against  the  Moabites,  defeat  them  with  great  loss,  pursue  them 
into  their  own  country,  and  destroy  their  cities :  which  appears  to 
have  entirely  broken  the  power  of  Moab. 

Elijah,  about  this  time,  or  probably  shortly  before  the  above 
transaction,  is  translated  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

Jehoshaphat  invests  his  son  Jehoram  more  absolutely  with  the 
royal  dignity. 

Jehoshaphat  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram :  who, 
having  shared  the  kingdom  four  years  with  his  father,  reigns  as 
sole  king  of  Judah  four  years.  His  first  act  after  ascending  the 
throne  is  to  kill  all  his  brethren,  with  many  of  the  princes  of 
Israel.  He  also,  by  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  Athaliah,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Ahab,  sets  up  high  places  on  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  introduces  the  worship  of  Baal : — for  all  which,  he  is 
punished  by  wars,  invasions,  an  incurable  disease,  and  an  untimely 
death :  of  which  calamities  he  is  forewarned  by  a  letter  of  the 
prophet  Elijah ;  which  probably  came  into  his  hands  after  the 
prophet's  death. 

The  Edomites  revolt,  after  being  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of 
Judah  ever  since  the  time  of  David.  By  which  event,  the  prophecy 
of  Isaac,  that  Esau  should  shake  off"  the  yoke  of  Jacob,  is  fulfilled. 

Jehoram  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  by  his 
son  Ahaziah  ;  who  reigns  one  year. 

Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  besieges  Samaria,  and  reduces  it  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  when  relief  the  most  unexpected  comes,  as 
predicted  by  Elisha: — the  Syrians,  struck  with  a  supernatural 
panic,  fly  with  precipitation  over  the  Jordan,  leaving  their  provi- 
sions and  spoil  behind  them. 

Elisha  goes  to  Damascus  ;  foretels  the  death  of  Ben-hadad,  and 
the  reign  and  actions  of  Hazael. 

Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  renew  the 
attempt  made  by  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  to  recover  Ramoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians:  who,  as  before,  when  driven  out  of 
Israel,  still  contrived  to  maintain  a  garrison  in  it  ready  to  favour 
fresh  irruptions.  It  is  taken:  but  Jehoram  is  dangerously  wounded, 
and  carried  to  Jezreel  to  be  cured ;  which,  from  its  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
its  professors  of  surgery :  who  are  thus,  for  the  first  time,  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  in  Scripture. 

Elisha  sends  a  prophet  to  anoint  Jehu  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  king  of 
Israel,  and  to  instruct  him  to  root  out  the  house  of  Ahab.  He  is 
proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers,  and  goes  to  Jezreel ;  where  he 
kills  Jehoram  in  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  causes  Jezebel  to  be  thrown 
out  of  a  window :  when  being  left  on  the  ground,  she  is  eaten  by 
dogs,  as  predicted.  At  the  same  time  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  who 
had  gone  to  Jezreel  to  see  Jehoram,  is  also  slain.  Jehu  then 
causes  all  the  family  of  Ahab,  and  all  the  priests  of  Baal,  to  be  put 
to  death ;  but  retains  the  golden  calves  set  up  by  Jeroboam :  for 
which  he  is  punished  by  an  invasion  of  his  territories  east  of  the 
Jordan,  by  the  Syrians. 

Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Ahaziah,  hearing  that  her  son  was  dead, 
causes  all  the  royal  family  of  Judah  to  be  put  to  death,  except 
Jehoash,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahaziah,  an  infant ;  who  is  saved  by 
being  secreted,  and  is  afterwards  preserved  six  years  in  the  temple ; 
during  which  time  Athaliah  usurps  the  kingdom. 
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Jehoiada  the  high-priest  brings  forth  Jehoash,  now  seven  years 
of  age,  and  crowns  him  king  of  Judah.  He  causes  Athaliah  to  be 
put  to  death;  destroys  the  altars  of  Baal,  and  restores  the  true 
worship  of  God.  Jehoash  thus  beginning  his  reign  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Jehu,  reigns  40  years. 

Jehoash,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  repairs  the  temple. 

Jehu  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  ;  who  reigns  17 
years :  during  all  which  he  was  for  his  wickedness  oppressed  by 
the  Syrians. 

Jehoahaz  dies.  Joash  or  Jehoash,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  and 
reigns  16  years. 

Elisha  dies. 

Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  who,  during  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  did  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  the  high-priest  being 
now  dead ;  restores  the  groves  and  altars  of  Baal.  Zechariah  the 
high-priest,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  remonstrating  with  him,  is  put 
to  death  by  his  orders  in  the  temple. 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  invades  Judah,  and  advances  against 
Jerusalem.  Jehoash  bribes  him  to  depart,  by  giving  all  his  own 
treasures,  and  those  of  the  temple. 

Jehoash,  king  of  Judah,  is  put  to  death,  as  a  judgment  for  his 
murder  of  Jehoiada.  Amaziah,  his  son,  succeeds,  and  reigns 
29  years. 

Jeroboam  the  second,  is  this  year  associated  with  his  father 
Jehoash,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel — probably  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  going  to  war  with  the  Syrians.  This  is  inferred  from  Azariah, 
king  of  Judah,  being  said  to  begin  his  reign  in  the  27th  year  of 
this  Jeroboam. 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  dies ;  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ben- 
had  ad. 

Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  three  times  defeats  Ben~hadad,  and 
recovers  all  the  cities  taken  by  him  from  his  father,  Jehoahaz. 

Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  defeats  the  Edomites,  and  introdtices 
their  gods  into  his  kingdom. 

Amaziah,  flushed  with  his  victory  over  the  Edomites,  provokes 
Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  to  battle.  He  is  defeated,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Jehoash  ;  who  breaks  down  400  cubits  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  having  plundered  the  temple  and  the  king's  house 
of  all  their  treasures,  returns  to  Samaria. 

Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  dies ;  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jero- 
boam the  Second,  who  reigns  41  years. 

Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  given  over  for  his  idolatries,  is  put  to 
death  by  a  conspiracy,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Jehoash,  king 
of  Israel.  Uzziah,  or  Azariah,  his  son,  succeeds  him,  and  reigns 
52  years.  In  the  two  long  and  prosperous  reigns  of  Uzziah  and 
Jeroboam,  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Joel  prophesy  in  Judah,  and 
Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos,  in  Israel. 

Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh,  whose  inhabitants  repent  at  his  preaching. 

Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Zachariah,  the  duration  of  whose  reign  is  uncertain — whether  six 
months  or  ten  years.  There  is  an  obvious  anachronism  here,  the 
difficulty  of  which  is  felt  by  chronologists.  Mr.  Home  obsen-es 
respecting  it,  that  "  the  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  perplexed. 
2  Kings  XV.  8,  12,  places  the  death  of  Zachariah  in  the  38th  year 
of  Uzziah,  allowing  him  a  reign  of  but  six  months  ;  yet  reckoning 
what  time  remains  to  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  must 
either  admit  an  interregnum  of  9  or  1 1  years  between  Jeroboam 
II.  and  Zachariah,  as  Archbishop  Usher  does,  or  we  must  suppose 
that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  51  years,  or  that  his  reign  did  not  begin 
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till  3191,  and  ended  in  3232,  which  is  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Zachariah." 

ShaUum  conspires  against  Zachariah,  and  kill  him,  after  reign- 
ing six  months. 

Shallum,  after  reigning  one  month,  is  killed  by  Menahem,  who 
reigns  10  years. 

Pul,  king  of  Assyria  (probably  the  father  of  Sardanapalus), 
invades  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  is  bought  off  with  1000  talents 
of  silver. 

Menahem  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Pekahiah,  in  the 
50th  year  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.     He  reigns  two  years. 

Pekah,  one  of  the  captains  of  Pekahiah,  conspires  against  him, 
kills  him  in  his  palace  at  Samaria,  and  reigns  20  years. 

Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  dies,  having  reigned  52  years,  during 
which  he  defeated  all  his  enemies,  and  restored  the  port  of  Elath 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jotham, 
who  reigns  16  years. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  first 
independent  kingdom  of  Babylon,  the  first  empire  of  Assyria  having 
terminated  with  Sardanapalus,  who  lost  his  throne  and  his  life 
together  by  the  revolt  of  the  governors  of  Media  and  Babylon ; 
Arbaces  the  Median,  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Tiglath  Pileser, 
seizing  Nineveh,  and  becoming  the  first  king  of  the  second  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  and  Belesis  the  Babylonian  founding  the  new 
empire  of  Babylon,  of  which  he  was  the  first  king.  He  is  the  same 
with  Nabonassar,  and  in  Scripture  is  called  Baladan. 

Jotham,  king  of  Judah,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaz, 
who  reigns  16  years. 

Ahaz  introduces  idolatry,  sets  up  the  high  places  and  images  of 
the  Baalim,  and  offers  human  sacrifices  to  the  idol  Moloch. 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  make  war  against 
Ahaz,  and  besiege  Jerusalem,  but  without  success.— The  Philistines 
and  the  Edomites  also  invade  Judaea. 

Ahaz  vanquished  by  Rezin  and  Pekah,  120,000  men  of  Judah 
slain,  and  200,000  men,  women,  and  children,  carried  away  captive 
by  the  Israelites,  who  are,  however,  released  at  the  instigation  of 
the  prophet  Obed. — Rezin  takes  the  port  of  Elath,  which  never 
more  returns  to  the  Jews. 

Ahaz,  with  large  presents,  invites  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, to  his  help,  who  kills  Rezin,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Damascus.  But  instead  of  further  succouring  Ahaz,  he  dis- 
tresses him  by  tribute,  and  by  retaining  Elath,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Syrians. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrians,  Tiglath  Pileser  invades  the  land 
of  Israel,  seizes  all  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  all  Galilee  and 
Naphtali  on  the  west  of  the  river,  and  carries  the  inhabitants  cap- 
tive into  Assyria — the  first  captivity  of  Israel. 

Ahaz  introduces  fresh  gods,  and  wholly  suppresses  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  in  Judah. 

Hoshea  slays  Pekah,  and  usurps  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  over 
which  he  reigns  nine  years.  But  these  nine  years  are  to  be  reck- 
oned, not  from  the  death  of  Pekah,  but  from  the  12th  of  Ahaz, 
the  previous  nine  years  having,  it  may  be  presumed,  been  spent  by 
Hoshea  in  quelling  anarchy,  and  settling  himself  on  the  throne. 
So  that  the  true  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  year  730  B.C. 

Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Sal- 
raaneser. 
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Salraaneser  invades  the  land  of  Israel,  and  makes  Hoshea  tribu- 
tary to  him. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Heze- 
kiah,  who  expels  from  the  land  the  idolatries  introduced  by  his 
father,  and  restores  the  true  worship  of  God. 

Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  forms  an  alliance  with  So,  or  Sabachon, 
king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  with  the  view  of  shaking  off  the  yoke 
which  Salmaneser  had  imposed  upon  him. 

Salmaneser,  to  punish  Hoshea,  and  to  break  the  confederacy 
between  him  and  8o,  and  further,  as  the  instrument  raised  by 
Providence  to  extinguish  the  incorrigible  house  of  Israel,  which, 
from  Jeroboam  the  first  king  to  Hoshea  the  last,  had  never  ceased 
to  provoke  the  Lord  with  their  idolatries,  promptly  invades  the 
kingdom,  and  having  subdued  the  whole  country,  lays  siege  to 
Samaria. 

Salmaneser,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  takes  Samaria,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  and  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  leads  the  Israelites  captive  into  Assyria.  With  this  event 
terminates  the  kingdom  of  I  srael,  after  it  had  subsisted  from  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  that  of  Judah  254  years. 

Salmaneser  makes  war  upon  Tyre,  and  besieges  it  live  years,  but 
without  success. 

Sevechus  or  Sethon  succeeds  So  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sennacherib. 

Hezekiah,  in  the  former  part  of  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  is 
attacked  with  dangerous  sickness,  and  is  informed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  that  he  should  die,  but  by  earnest  prayer  obtains  15  years 
added  to  his  life. 

Merodach  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  hearing  of  the  recovery  of 
Hezekiah,  and  having  observed  the  miracle  which  accompanied  it 
(the  Babylonians  being  great  astronomers),  sends  an  embassy  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  one,  and  propably  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  other. 

Hezekiah,  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Sevechus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  refuses  any 
longer  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  ou 
which  Sennacherib  invades  Judaea,  takes  many  cities,  and  lays 
siege  to  Lachish,  from  whence  he  threatens  Jerusalem.  Hezekiah, 
by  paying  a  heavy  fine,  and  submitting  to  any  further  imposition 
whicli  should  be  laid  on  him,  obtains  a  truce,  when  Sennacherib, 
leaving  a  part  of  his  army  still  at  Lachish  under  the  command  of 
Rabshakeh,  advances  into  Egypt  to  punish  Sevechus,  having  before 
sent  Tartan  to  open  the  way  by  taking  Ashdod  or  Azotus.  It  is  on 
this  occasion  that  No-Ammon,  or  Thebes,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed. 

Sennacherib  returns  from  Egypt,  and  renews,  with  many  blas- 
phemies against  the  God  of  Israel,  his  attempts  on  Jerusalem,  but 
is  obliged  to  break  up  a  second  time  from  before  that  city  to 
engage  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  comes  against  him  with  a 
great  army.  Tirhakah,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him,  is  defeated  by  Sennacherib,  who  immediately  returns 
again  to  Jerusalem,  when  he  loses  all  his  army,  which  is  smitten 
by  the  hand  of  God,  Sennacherib  himself  escaping  to  Nineveh. 

The  Medes  revolt  from  Sennacherib,  and  make  Dejoces,  the 
Arphaxad  of  Scripture,  king. 

Sennacherib,  being  killed  by  tw o  of  his  sons  as  he  was  worship- 
ing his  god  Nisroch,  is  succeeded  by  Esarhaddon,  another  of  his 
sons,  called,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  Asnapper. 
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Tirhakah  succeeds  Sevechus  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 

Hezekiah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh,  a  minor, 
who  reigns  55  years. 

Micah,  from  about  758,  and  Nahum,  from  720,  B.C.,  prophesy 
to  near  this  time. 

Tirhakah,  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  dies,  the  last  of  the 
Ethiopian  kings  of  the  former  country.  An  interregnum  of  two 
years  follows,  when  12  of  the  principal  noblemen  seize  the  king- 
dom, each  assuming  the  royal  authority  in  his  own  province,  but 
acting  conjointly  for  the  common  defence  of  the  kingdom.  This 
confederation  lasts  15  years. 

Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria,  taking  advantage  of  an  interreg- 
num in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  seizes  it,  and  adds  it  to  his 
empire,  in  which  state,  united  with  that  of  Assyria,  it  continued 
under  Esarhaddon  and  his  successors  for  the  space  of  54  years, 
until  they  were  again  separated  by  Nabopolassar,  a  general  in  the 
army,  and  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  and  effeminacy  of  the  king  Chyniladanus,  seized  Baby- 
lon, of  which  he  was  declared  king,  and  which  thus  again  became 
an  independent  kingdom.  This  happened  in  the  15th  year  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah. 

Esarhaddon  enters  the  land  of  Israel,  carries  away  captive  all 
that  remained  of  the  people,  and  plants  a  colony  of  foreigners  in 
their  stead ;  of  whom  the  Samaritans  were  the  descendants. 

Manasseh,  having  abolished  the  worship  of  God  in  Judah ;  hav- 
ing consecrated  high  places,  planted  groves,  and  set  up  altars  to  Baal 
and  the  host  of  heaven ;  having  placed  an  idol  and  erected  idol- 
atrous altars  in  the  temple  itself ;  having  also  sacrificed  his  sons 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  as  Ahaz  had  done  before  him,  and  des- 
pised the  warnings  which  were  given  him; — brings  down  the  ven- 
geance of  God,  who  delivers  him,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  already  on  his  frontiers. 
Esarhaddon,  who  had  just  secured  the  subjugated  land  of  Israel, 
by  planting  it  with  his  own  people,  sends  a  part  of  his  army  into 
Judah ;  which  defeats  Manasseh  in  battle,  takes  him  prisoner,  and 
carries  him  to  Esarhaddon,  who  sends  him  in  chains  to  Babylon. 
Here,  in  solitary  confinement,  he  repents ;  and,  after  a  period 
which  is  not  exactly  known,  is  released  by  Esarhaddon,  who  re- 
stores him  his  crown,  and  sends  him  back  to  Jerusalem ;  where 
he  destroys  his  former  instruments  of  idolatry,  restores  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  reigns  in  peace  and  honour  many  years. 

Psammetichus,  one  of  the  twelve  confederated  princes  of  Egypt, 
having  overpowered  the  other  eleven,  seizes  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  reigns  54  years. 

Esarhaddon  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Saosduchinus,  his  son,  in 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kingdoms.  He  is  the  same  who,  in 
the  book  of  Judith,  is  called  Nabuchodonosor. 

Saosduchinus,  or  Nabuchodnosor,  king  of  Assyria,  in  the  12th 
year  of  his  reign,  makes  war  on  Dejoces,  or  Arphaxad,  king  of  Me- 
dia, defeats  him  in  a  great  battle  at  Ragau,  pursues  and  kills  him, 
and  takes  his  capital  Ecbatana ;  by  which  events  Media  is  again 
subjected  to  Assyria;  Phraortes,  the  son  of  Dejoces,  becoming  the 
vassal  of  that  empire. 

Nabuchodonosor,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  aiming  at  uni- 
versal empire,  and  designing  to  punish  the  nations  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  in  his  war  with  the  Modes,  sends  Holofernes 
into  the  West,  with  an  army  of  120,000  foot  and  12,000  horse. 
Holofernes,  having  subdued  all  Syria,  and  the  countries  of  Moab 
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and  Ammou,  enters  Judaea ;  where  he  and  all  his  army  are  cut 
off  at  the  siejre  of  Bethulia. 

Saosduchiuus  dies,  and  is  succeeded,  in  the  empire  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  by  Chyniladanus,  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs. 
Manasseh  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ammon,  his  son ;  who,  after 
an  impious  reign  of  two  years,  is  slain  by  a  conspiracy. 

Josiah,  at  eight  years  of  age,  succeeds  his  father  Ammon  ;  and 
reigns  3 1  years.— Zephaniali  prophesies  at  the  beginningof  his  reign. 
Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  having  subdued  Persia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  besieges  Nineveh;  but  shares  the  fate  of  his 
father ;  being  destroyed  with  his  army.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cyaxares  the  First. 

Josiah,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  20th  of  his  age,  com- 
mences a  reformation,  not  only  in  his  own  kingdom  of,  Judah,  but 
throughout  Israel  also ;  which,  having  long  lain  a  desolate  and 
distracted  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  must  have  been  given, 
by  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  empire,  either  to  Josiah,  or  to  his 
grandfather  Manasseh,  at  the  time  of  his  restoration.  In  this 
reformation,  which  took  several  years  tp  complete,  the  high  places 
were  everywhere  abolished,  the  groves  cut  down,  the  images  and 
altars  broken  in  pieces,  the  temple  repaired,  and  its  service  restored. 
Jeremiah  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  year  of  Josiah ; 
from  which  time  he  continues  to  prophesy  42  years,  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  at  which  event,  he  fled  with  a  remnant 
of  the  Jews  to  Egypt;  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
by  his  rebellious  countrymen. 
*  Nabopolassar,  a  Babylonian,  and  general  in  the  Assyrian  army, 
rebels  against  Chyniladanus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  makes  himself 
king  of  Babylon ;  which  thus,  a  second  time,  becomes  indepen- 
dent of  the  former,  1 2 1  years  from  its  first  separation  by  Belesis, 
and  54  from  its  reunion  by  Esarhaddon. 

Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  dies,  in  the  24th  year  of  Josiah, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechus,  or  Necus,  called  Pharaoh 
Necho  in  Scripture. 

In  this  year,  the  29th  of  Josiah,  the  35th  of  Chyniladanus,  and 
23d  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon, 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  latter,  by  marrying  his  son 
Nebvichadnezzar  to  Amyitis  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  son  of 
Cyaxares,  joins  him  against  the  Assyrians  ;  the  united  armies  be- 
siege and  take  Nineveh,  kill  Chyniladanus,  and  destroy  the  city : 
by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  empire  of  Assyria ;  and  Babylon 
became  the  ruling  power  in  the  East. 

Pharaoh  Necho  sets  out  on  an  expedition  against  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians ;  is  opposed  in  his  march  by  Josiah,  who  stations  himself 
with  his  army  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  Necho  remonstrates  with 
him,  as  it  was  not  against  him  that  he  came  to  make  war :  but 
Josiah,  determined  to  give  him  battle,  is  defeated,  and  receives  a 
wound,  of  which  he  shortly  after  dies  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  31st 
year  of  his  reign. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  made  king  by  the  Jews,  reigns  three 
months. 

Necho,  after  his  success  against  Josiah,  advances  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, takes  Carchemish,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  in  it,  returns 
in  three  months  to  Riblah,  in  Syria ;  where  he  sends  for  Jehoahaz, 
who  had  been  made  king  without  his  consent,  puts  him  in  chains, 
and  sends  him  a  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Necho  then 
makes  Eliakim,  another  of  the  sons  of  Josiah,  king  in  his  stead, 
changes  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  and,  imposing  a  heavy  tribute  on 
the  land,  returns  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 
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Habakkuk  prophesies  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  associates  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  him  on  the  throne,  in  the  third  year  of  Johoiakim ; 
from  whence  the  Jewish  computation  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch 
commences.  But  the  Babylonish  reckoning  does  not  begin  till  the 
death  of  Nabopolassar,  two  years  later.  Daniel  follows  the  latter: 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  the  former  is  used. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  retakes  Car- 
chemibh  from  the  Egyptians ;  advances  into  Jud«a  to  reduce 
Jehoiakim,  and  to  compel  him  to  break  his  alliance  with  Necho  ; 
besieges  Jerusalem,  which  he  takes,  after  a  short  siege,  in  the 
month  of  November;  prepares  to  send  Jehoiakim  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon,  but  suffers  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  on  his  submitting 
to  become  tributary  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  Nebuchadnezzar 
removes  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to 
th^t  of  Bel  or  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  carries  away  many  captives ; 
amongst  whom  were  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah: 
called  by  the  Babylonians,  Belteshazzar,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego.  From  this  first  capture  of  Jerusalem,  with  many  of 
the  principal  Jews,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  70  years'  captivity  are 
to  be  dated. 

Nabopolassar  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  sole  king  of  Babylon,  and  undisputed  tyrant  of  the  East. 

Daniel,  then  at  Babylon,  reveals  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of 
the  great  statue,  and  is  advanced  to  much  honour ;  as  were  also 
his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego ;  who,  shortly 
after,  refusing  to  obey  the  general  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
worship  the  golden  image  which  he  had  set  up,  are  miraculously 
preserved  from  the  death  prepared  for  them. 

Psammis  succeeds  Necho  as  king  of  Egypt. 

Jehoiakim,  having  provoked  the  Lord  by  his  impieties,  and  hav- 
ing rebelled  against  his  master  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  slain,  in  the 
11th  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  neighbouring  princes  confederated 
against  him  under  the  orders  of  that  monarch. 

Jehoiakin,  his  son,  called  also  Jeconiah,  and  Coniah,  succeeds 
him  ;  who,  imitating  the  actions  .of  his  father,  is,  after  three 
months,  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  who  again  besieges  and  takes 
Jerusalem  in  person,  and  sends  him  a  prisoner  to  Babylon ;  in 
which  condition  he  remained  until  the  king's  death,  37  years  after- 
wards. Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  made  king  at  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. At  this  time,  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  and  Mordecai, 
with  many  other  captives,  and  the  remainder  of  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  temple,  arc  carried  to  Babylon.  This  is  also  the  ffira 
from  which  Ezekiel  reckons  in  his  prophecies. 

Jeremiah,  in  the  4th  year  of  Zedekiah,  sends  his  prophecies, 
respecting  the  fall  of  Babylon,  to  that  city,  by  Seraiah. 

Ezekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldaja,  foretels  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  As- 
tyages ;  who  is  called  Ahasuerus  by  Daniel. 

In  the  same  year,  also,  dies  Psammis,  king  of  Egypt;  who  is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Apries — the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Scripture. 

Zedekiah,  having  broken  his  league  with  Nebuchadnezzar, 
enters  secretly  into  another  with  Pharaoh  Hophra. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  9th  year  of  Zedekiah,  comes  with  his 
army  into  Judaea,  to  punish  the  latter  for  his  perfidy  and  rebellion, 
and  invests  Jerusalem  on  the  10th  day  of  the  10th  month — about 
the  end  of  December. 

Pharaoh  Hophra  comes  with  a  great  army  to  the  relief  of  Jeru- 
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salem ;  but,  not  daring  to  engage  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  advances 
to  meet  him,  retreats  into  Egypt ;  leaving  the  Jews  to  their  fate. — 
Nebuchadnezzar  returns  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel  declares  the  judgments  that  should  fall  on  Tyre  and  Egjpt. 

On  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  of  this  year  (end  of  June), 
which  was  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jerusalem  is  taken  by  the 
Chaldjeans.  Zedekiah,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah ;  who 
causes  his  sons  to  be  slain  before  him,  and  his  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
and  sends  him  bound  in  fetters  of  brass  to  Babylon ;  where  he 
died. — In  the  following  month,  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of  the 
guards  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  enters  Jerusalem,  removes  the  orna- 
ments and  instruments  of  tlae  temple,  sets  it  and  the  city  on  fire, 
razes  the  walls  to  the  ground,  and  carries  what  remained  of  the 
principal  people  of  the  land  captive  to  Babylon ;  leaving  none  but 
the  poor  to  till  the  soil. 

Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  468  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  David,  388  from  the  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  134  from  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Here,  likewise,  begin  the  70  years'  captivity,  according  to 
some.     See  Jerusalem  supra. 

SEVENTH  PERIOD, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
588  Years. 

Jeremiah,  in  Egypt,  prophesies  against  the  idolatrous  Jews  of 
that  country,  foretels  the  fall  of  Hophra,  and  the  invasion  and 
desolation  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. — Jer.  xliv.  &  xlvi. 

Ezekiel,  in  Chaldaea,  prophesies  against  the  captives  of  Judah. 
— Ezek.  xxxiii. 

Nebuchadnezzar  sets  up  his  golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura. 

Tyre  taken,  after  a  siege  of  1.3  years,  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  who 
immediately  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  having  overrun  Egypt,  destroyed  the  temples 
and  idols,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  submission,  confirms 
Amasis,  who  had  previously  rebelled  against  Apries,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fiy  into  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  kingdom,  and  returns 
to  Babylon  with  many  captives  and  much  spoil.  Amongst  the 
captives  were  the  idolatrous  Jews,  whose  pimishment  Jeremiah 
had  foretold — those  of  them,  at  least,  whose  lives  had  been  spared ; 
great  numbers  having  been  killed,  and  a  few  only  escaping  into 
other  countries. 

Apries  or  Pharaoh  Hophra,  after  the  departure  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar from  Egypt,  endeavours  to  recover  the  thi-one,  but  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Amasis,  and  put  to  death ;  in  which  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  respecting  him  are  fulfilled. 

Nebuchadnezzar  has  his  dream  of  a  great  tree. — Dan.  iv. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  elated  with  pride,  becomes  insane,  and  lives 
seven  years  in  the  fields,  eating  grass,  like  an  ox. 

Is  restored  to  his  senses,  and  acknowledges  the  power  and 
mercy  of  God. 

Nebuchadnezzar  dies;  having  reigned  43  years,  according  to 
the  Babylonish  account,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  45,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  account,  from  his  first  coming  with  an  army 
into  Syria.  He  is  succeeded  by  Evihnerodach,  his  son  ;  wlio  im- 
me  liately  releases  .lehoiachin,  the  captive  king  of  .Fudah,  after  he 
had  been  imprisoned  37  years,  and  treats  him  honourably.  Je- 
hoiacliin  lives,  as  is  supposed,  about  two  years  afterward.s. 
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Evilmerodach,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  is  slain  by  a  conspiracy. 
Nerigiissar,  his  sister's  husband,  succeeds  him. 

Astyages,  king  of  Media,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cyaxares  the  second ;  called  Darius  the  Mede,  by  Daniel. 

The  Medes,  assisted  by  the  Persians,  revolt  against  tlie  Babylonians. 
Cyrus,  sou  of  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  and  Mandana,  daughter 
of  Astyages  king  of  Media,  and  at  this  time  43  years  of  age — being 
general  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  or 
Darius  the  Mede — kiUs  Nerigiissar  king  of  Babylon  in  battle ;  who 
is  succeeded  by  his  son  Laborosoarchod ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months,  is  slain  by  his  own  subjects,  for  his  cruelty  and  excesses. 

Nabonadius,  the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ascends  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
Daniel  sees  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat. — Dan.  viii. 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  four  monarchies,  of  the  great  apostacy, 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — Dan.  vii. 

Cyrus,  having  vanquished  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  throughout  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia, 
and  Upper  Asia,  advances  to  the  siege  of  Babylon. 

Cyrus,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  sui-prises  Babylon  during  the 
intoxication  of  a  public  feast,  takes  the  city,  and  kills  Belshazzar, 
as  had  been  exactly  foretold  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah;  after  which 
he  places  his  uncle  Cyaxares  or  Darius  on  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
— Here  ends  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ;  209  years  from  its  founda- 
tion by  Nabonassar,  and  50  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  For  although  Darius  continued  to  reside  in  the 
city  two  years,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  empire  was  properly 
that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  and  Cjtus,  after  his  uncle's 
death,  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Shushan,  in  Persia. 

Darius,  assisted  by  Cyrus,  divides  his  immense  empire,  which 
extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile,  into  120  provinces,  over 
which  three  presidents  are  appointed,  of  whom  Daniel,  who  had 
now  for  his  great  wisdom  been  employed  65  years,  from  the  second 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  first  minister  of  state  by  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, is  made  the  chief,  being  also  at  this  time  about  83  years  of  age. 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  70  weeks  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
ch.  ix. — He  foretels  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  Grecian 
empire  of  Alexander,  and  other  great  events  to  the  time  of  the 
end,  including  a  space  of  three  prophetic  years  and  a  half,  or  1260 
years,  ch.  xi.  &  xii. 

Darius,  in  the  absence  of  Cyrus,  is  entrapped  into  the  fatal 
decree  which  consigns  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den,  from  which  he  is 
miraculously  delivered. 

Darius  dies  at  Babylon,  and  Cyrus  succeeds  to  the  whole  empire. 
Cyrus  liberates  the  Jews,  and  permits  them  to  return  into  Judaea, 
after  a  captivity  of  70  years,  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

The  Jews  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  begin  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple,  in  which  they  are  constantly  opposed  by  the  Samaritans. 

Cyrus  dies,  aged  70,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

The  Samaritans  present  a  petition  to  Cambyses  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  works  at  Jerusalem,  but,  as  appears,  without  success. 

Cambyses  invades  Egypt,  and  ravages  the  country  four  years. 
Cambyses  dies  in  Syria,  on  his  return  from  his  invasion  of  Egypt, 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  usurper  Smerdis  the  Magian,  who  takes 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  is  the  same  who  listened  to  the  suit 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  issued  a  decree  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building 
of  Jerusalem. 

Smerdis  and  the  rest  of  the  Magi  slain.     He  is  succeeded  by 
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Darius  Hystaspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  who  is  called  Darius  in  the 
book  of  Ezra,  and  is  by  some  taken  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
book  of  Esther.     .See  Peusia  supra. 

Darius,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  issues  a  fresh  decree  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  by  which  the  works  at  Jerusalem  are  renewed, 
imder  the  superintendance  of  Zerubbabcl,  and  at  the  exhortation 
of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  by  whose  exertions  the 
decree  was  obtained, 
l^abylon  re^■olts. 

I^arius  retakes  Babylon,  after  a  siege  of  20  months,  removes  the 
gates,  and  reduces  the  walls  from  200  to  50  cubits. 

The  temple  at  Jerusalem  finished,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius. 

Darius  invades  and  conquers  India. 

The  Egyptians  revolt  from  Darius. 

Darius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Xerxes,  who  confirms  all  their 
privileges  to  the  Jews. 

Egypt  reduced  again. 

Xerxes  makes  his  celebrated  expedition  into  Greece. 

The  Persians  defeated  at  Platsa  and  Mycale  on  the  same  day, 
which  compels  them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  out  of  Greece. 

Xerxes,  on  his  return  into  Persia,  destroys  the  temple  of  Bel  at 
Babylon. 

Xerxes  murdered  by  Artabanus,  the  captain  of  his  guards  ;  is 
succeeded  by  his  third  son  Artaxerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther. — 
At  this  time  the  Persian  empire  consisted  of  127  provinces,  extend- 
ing from  India  to  Ethiopia. 

Artaxerxes  makes  a  great  feast  at  Susa,  at  which  Vashti  is 
divorced.  He  issues  an  order  for  a  collection  of  handsome  virgins 
to  be  made  throughout  his  kingdom,  from  whom  he  might  choose 
a  successor  to  Vashti  as  queen. 

Esther  is  selected  as  the  king's  favourite,  and  becomes  his 
concubine. 

ITie  Egyptians  revolt,  and  make  Inarus  king. 

Ezra  is  sent  to  be  governor  of  Judaea,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  grants  him  a  commission  to  take  with  him  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  all  who  chose  to  accompany  him,  to  receive 
offerings,  raise  contributions,  appoint  magistrates  and  judges,  and 
to  restore  the  law  and  the  civil  polity  of  the  country.  From  this 
commission  granted  to  Ezra,  the  70  weeks  or  490  years  of  Daniel 
to  the  death  of  the  Messiah  are  to  be  reckoned.    See  Persia  supra. 

Esther  made  queen. 

Egypt  again  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke. 

Haman  plots  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  obtains  a  decree  , 
for  a  general  massacre  of  that   people   throughout  the  Persian 
empire.     Esther  discloses  the  plot  to  the  king,  who  causes  Haman 
to  be  hung  on  the  gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordccai. 

The  decree  against  the  Jews  being  still  in  force,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Persians  unalterable,  a  fresh  decree  is  issued,  permitting  them 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies,  of  whom  they  make  a 
gTcat  slaughter. — The  feast  of  Purim  is  instituted  in  commemo- 
ration of  this  deliverance. 

Nehemiah,  in  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes,  is  sent  as  governor 
to  Juda;a,  with  a  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  accomplishes,  repeoples  the  city,  and  com- 
mences a  reformation  in  chiurch  and  st<ite.  The  reason  of  Nehe- 
miah being  thus  sent  in  a  manner  to  supersede  Ezra,  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  latter  being  so  much  engaged  in  collecting  and 
revising  the  books  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures,  as  to  be  unable  to  super- 
intend the  civil  affairs  of  the  country. 
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Ezra  publishes  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Nehemiah  goes  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  the  32d  year  of  Artax- 
erxes,  probably  to  fulfil  his  engagement  of  returning  made  to  that 
prince,  or  to  obtain  fresh  powers. 

Nehemiah  returns  to  Jerusalem  and  reforms  abuses. 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  prophesies  in  this  reign. 

Artaxerxes  dies,  having  reigned  4 1  years,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Xerxes,  who  is  slain  by  Sogdianus,  and  Sogdianusby  Ochus, 
who  assumes  the  name  of  Darius,  and  is  commonly  called  Darius 
Nothus. 

Manasseh,  son  of  Joiada  the  high  priest,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  contrary  to  the 
law,  is  expelled  by  Nehemiah.  Sanballat  builds  a  temple  on 
mount  Gerizim,  of  which  he  makes  Manasseh  high-priest. 

Nehemiah  dies. — From  this  time  to  that  of  the  Romans,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  From  this 
time,  also,  for  about  300  years,  the  Jews  were  governed  by  their 
high-priests  ;  first  under  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  under  the  Grecian 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  chiefly  the  latter  ;  to  all  of  whom,  as 
they  alternately  became  masters  of  the  country,  they  paid  tribute. 
Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  under  Nehemiah,  was  succeeded  by 
Joiada,  also  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  Joiada  was  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  who  was  killed  in  the  temple  by  his  brother  Jesus. 
Jonathan  was  succeeded  by  Jaddus  or  Jaddua,  who  received  Alex- 
ander at  Jerusalem ;  but  the  exact  dates  of  these  several  succes- 
sions are  not  known. 

The  Egyptians  having  revolted  from  Darius,  and  made  Amyr- 
taDUs  king,  are  again  brought  under  subjection,  and  Pausiris  is 
made  king  by  permission  of  the  Persians. 

Darius  Nothus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

Artaxerxes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ochus. 

Alexander  the  Great  born  at  Pella,  in  Macedonia. 

The  Egyptians  having  revolted  afresh  in  the  preceding  reign, 
Ochus  invades  the  country  ;  and  after  committing  great  ravages, 
and  expelling  the  king  Nectanebus,  effectually  reduces  it  to 
obedience. 

Ochus  poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas ;  who  makes  Arogus  or 
Arses  king  in  his  stead. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  chosen  Captain-General  of  Greece,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians. 

Philip,  about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  Persia,  is  slain  by 
Pausanias,  an  injured  nobleman.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander, then  about  20  years  of  age  ;  who  is  appointed  general  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Persians,  in  the  place  of  his  father. 

Bagoas  poisons  Arses,  as  he  had  already  done  Ochus ;  and  makes 
Darius,  the  third  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Persia,  and  sir- 
named  Codomannus,  king. 

Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont,  for  the  conquest  of  Asia,  with 
an  army  of  not  more  than  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse. 

Having  subdued  all  the  l/csser  Asia,  he  defeats  the  Persians  at 
the  pass  of  Issus,  in  Cilicia,  and  enters  Syria. 

He  takes  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  seven  mouths ;  destroys  the  city, 
and  puts  to  death  or  enslaves  the  inhabitants.  He  then  marches 
towards  Jerusalem,  to  punish  the  Jews  for  refusing  to  furnish  him 
with  supplies :  but  being  met  by  the  priests  and  people  in  a  solemn 
procession,  headed  by  Jaddua,  the  high-priest,  he  was  so  struck 
by  the  spectacle,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  high-priest  to  a  figure 
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which  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  before  he  entered  on  his 
expedition,  promising  him  success  in  it,  that  he  laid  aside  his 
hostile  designs,  embraced  Jaddua,  and  entered  the  city  with  him 
in  peace :  where,  being  shewn  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  he 
readily  understood  as  referring  to  himself,  he  granted  the  Jews  the 
privileges  requested  of  him,  and  marched  towards  Gaza,  then 
occupied  by  a  Persian  garrison.  He  takes  the  place  after  a  short 
siege ;  executes  his  vengeance  for  the  delay  this  had  occasioned 
him  in  wanton  cruelty  towards  the  governor  and  inhabitants,  as  he 
had  before  done  at  Tyre,  and  enters  Egypt ;  where  he  is  received 
as  a  deliverer,  rather  than  a  conqueror ;  and  where  he  founds  the 
city  called,  after  him,  Alexandria. 

The  Samariums,  in  a  tumult,  kill  Andromachus,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Alexander  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  for 
which  that  prince,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  expels  them  from 
Samaria,  and  plants  the  city  with  a  colony  of  Macedonians. 

The  Samaritans  retire  to  Shechcm ;  which  henceforth  becomes 
the  metropolis  of  their  sect. 

Alexander  breaks  the  power  of  the  Persians  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Arbela :  after  which  he  takes  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  at 
this  time  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Darius,  flying  into  Media,  is  treacherously  slain  by  Bessus, 
governor  of  Bactria. 

Alexander,  having  conquered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
Indus,  crosses  that  river;  defeats  Porus,  a  powerful  Indian  king, 
and  advances  as  far  as  the  river  Hyphasis :  from  whence  he  com- 
mences his  retreat. 

He  returns  to  Babylon,  which  he  designs  to  make  the  seat  of  his 
empire  ;  and  accordingly  sets  about  repairing  the  injuries  which  it 
had  sustained,  and  re-building  the  temple  of  Belus. 

He  dies  at  Babylon  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  his  excesses,  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign  ;  and  is  nominally  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Aridajus  or  Philip,  and  his  infant  son  by 
Roxana :  while  the  provinces  were  in  effect  divided  amongst  the 
commanders  of  the  army,  who  very  soon  engaged  in  wars  with  each 
other  about  their  respective  territories ;  the  chief  characters  in 
these  wars  being  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander,  1-ysimachus,  and 
Antigonus.  Ptolemy  obtained  Egypt;  Seleucus,  Syria  and  the 
East ;  Cassander,  Macedon  and  Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace, 
Bythinia,  Vc. ;  and  Antigonus,  rising  up  afterwards  amongst  the 
rest,  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  whole,  and  to  form  a  kingdom 
for  himself. 

.huldua,  the  high-priest,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Onias. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  invades  Juda;a ;  takes  Jerusalem 
by  assault  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  carries  100,000  of  the  people 
captives  into  Egypt :  but  finding  them  trustworthy,  he  places  a 
portion  of  them  in  his  garrison  towns,  and  plants  the  rest  in  Libya 
and  Cyrene:  from  whom  were  descended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  ;  and 
of  whom  were  Jason,  the  historian  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Simon, 
who  bore  the  Cross  of  our  Saviour. 

Antigonus  takes  Babylon,  and  compels  Seleucus  to  fly  into  Egypt, 
to  Ptolemy,  for  protection. 

Antigonus  takes  Juda!a  and  Phenicia  from  Ptolemy.  But  Tyre, 
although  so  recently  destroyed  by  Alexander,  had  recovered  suffi- 
cient strength  to  maintain  a  siege  of  15  months. 

Antigonus  leaves  the  defence  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine, 
to  his  son  -Demetrius ;  and  goes  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  reduce 
Cassander. 
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Tyre  surrenders  to  Andronichus,  the  general  left  in  command  of 
the  siege  by  Antigonus. 

Ptolemy  defeats  Demetrius,  and  retakes  Judaea  and  Phenicia. 

Seleucus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy,  recovers  Babylon. 
From  this  event  begins  the  aera  of  the  Seleucidae ;  called  by  the  Jews, 
"  the  ffira  of  contracts ;"  and  in  the  Maccabees,  "  the  sera  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greeks." 

Judaea  and  Phenicia,  by  a  victory  obtained  by  Demetrius,  return 
to  Antigonus. 

Demetrius  enters  Babylon  without  opposition,  in  the  absence  of 
Seleucus,  and  leaves  Archelaus,  one  of  his  generals,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  place,  and  to  reduce  one  of  the  castles  which  held  out 
against  him ;  but  is  soon  expelled,  with  his  troops,  on  the  return  of 
Seleucus. 

Antigonus  invades  Egypt,  and  is  repulsed  with  loss. 

Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  having  formed 
an  alliance  against  Antigonus,  who  aimed  at  universal  empire,  he 
is  defeated  and  slain  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia : 
after  which  event,  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  finally  shared 
between  the  other  four ;  who  had  a  short  time  previously  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  who  now  settle  in  their  respective  territories 
as  given  above. 

Simon  the  Just  succeeds  Onias  as  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 

Antioch  in  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus ;  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom. 

Cassander  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  by 
his  son  Philip  :  who  dying  soon  after,  the  kingdom  is  contested  by 
his  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexander. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  having  been  invited  by  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cassander  to  assist  him  against  the  other,  seizes  the  throne 
himself,  and  becomes  king  of  Macedon. 

Seleucus  builds  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris ;  which  completed  the 
downfall  of  Babylon. 

Simon  the  Just,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  dies,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Eleazar. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 

Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  is  treacherously  killed  by  Ptolemy 
Cerauuus,  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  who  fled  to  him  for  protection. 
He  becomes  king  of  Macedon  ;  Demetrius  having  some  time  before 
been  subdued  by  Seleucus. 

Antiochus  Soter  succeeds  Seleucus  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

A  tribe  of  Gauls  crossing  the  Hellespont,  settle  in  Galatia,  and 
become  the  ancestors  of  the  Galatians,  who  were  visited  by  St. 
Paul ;  and  to  whom  he  wrote  his  epistle. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  making  a  collection  of  the  books  of  all 
nations  for  his  library  at  Alexandria,  is  persuaded  by  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  his  librarian,  to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Jews 
added  to  it.  They  are  accordingly  translated  into  the  Greek  lan- 
guage for  this  purpose  by  an  assembly  of  Jewish  elders :  the  trans- 
lation of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  thus  made,  being  that 
called  the  Septuagint,  from  the  number  (70)  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  work.  Ptolemy  at  the  same  time  sends  presents 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  sets  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  free. 

Ptolemy  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 

Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  engage  in  wars  with  each  other. 

Antiochus  Theus  succeeds  Antiochus  Soter,  as  king  of  Syria,  and 
grants  to  the  Jews  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  throughout  his 
dominions. 
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Eleazar,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Manassoh. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  builds  Bcreuice  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  makes 
it  the  port  for  his  eastern  commerce,  as  the  Jews  did  that  of  Elath.  j 

Manasseh,  the  high-priest,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Onias  the 
Second,  son  of  Simon  the  Just. 

While  Antiochus  is  engaged  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy,  the  Par- 
thians  rebel  under  Arsaces,  and  found  the  Parthian  empire. 

Peace  made  between  l^tolemy  and  Antiochus,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  divorce  his  wife  Laodice,  and  marry  Berenice, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy 
Euergetes. 

Antiochus  Theus  puts  away  Berenice,  and  recals  his  first  wife 
I<aodice  ;  who  poisons  him,  kills  Berenice  and  her  son,  and  makes 
her  own  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  king. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  sister  and  ne- 
phew, invades  the  kingdom  of  Callinicus,  and  reduces  JudiEa  and 
great  part  of  Syria. 

Peace  between  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Seleucus  Callinicus. 

Seleucus,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner. 

Onias,  the  high-priest,  incurs  the  displeasure  of  Ptolemy,  for 
refusing  to  pay  his  tribute  of  20  talents.  Joseph,  nephew  of  Onias, 
undertakes  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  to  avert  the  effects  of 
his  auger  on  his  country ;  in  which  he  is  successful ;  and,  by  a 
grant  of  the  king,  forms  the  taxes  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Cffile-Syria. 

Seleucus  Callinicus  is  killed  in  Parthia  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ; 
and  is  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria  by  his  son  Seleucus 
Cerauuus.  Seleucus  Ceraunus  is  poisoned  while  on  an  expedition 
into  Asia  Minor.     Antiochus,  called  the  Great,  succeeds  him. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Philopater. 

Onias  II.,  the  high-priest,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Simon  II. 

Antiochus,  in  this  and  the  preceding  year,  takes  Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  from  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  defeats  Antiochus  in  a  great  battle  at  Raphia,  and  re- 
covers Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  &c. — He  attempts  to  enter  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  prevented  by  Simon  the  high-priest. 

Ptolemy,  having  made  peace  with  Antiochus,  returns  into  Egypt, 
and  condemns  the  Jews  in  his  dominions  to  be  trodden  to  death  by 
elephants  ;  which  is  providentially  frustrated. 

The  Egyptians  rebel  against  Ptolemy  Philopater.  He  is  assisted 
by  the  Jews,  and  suppresses  the  rebellion. 

Antiochus,  after  a  fruitless  war  of  four  years  with  Arsaces,  makes 
peace  with  him,  and  yields  to  him  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 

Ptolemy  Philopater  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
an  infant  of  five  years  of  age. 

Antiochus,  aud  Philip,  king  of  ]Macedon,  make  a  league  to  seize 
all  Ptolemy's  dominions,  and  divide  them  between  them.  Anti- 
ochus accordingly  seizes  on  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine. 

The  f^gyptians  implore  the  protection  of  the  Romans  for  their 
infant  king. 

The  Romans  send  M.  Emilius  Lepidus  into  Egypt ;  who  having 
settled  the  affairs  of  the  government,  places  it  imder  the  care 
of  Aristomenes,  an  Acarnanian. 

Aristomenes,  taking  advantage  of  a  war  in  which  Antiochus  was 
engaged  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  sends  Scopas  into  Pales- 
tine and  Coele-Svria ;  who  recovers  those  countries  to  Ptolemy. 
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Antiochus,  having  made  peace  with  Attains,  returns  into  Coele- 
Syria,  defeats  Scopas  at  Paneas,  near  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  and 
regains  all  that  he  had  lost  the  preceding  year.  He  is  received 
into  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews ;  who  assist  him  in  reducing  the  cita- 
del, and  furnish  him  with  provisions  for  his  army ;  in  return  for 
which,  Antiochus  grants  them  many  privileges. 

Antiochus  crosses  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  make 
war  upon  the  Romans ;  seizes  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. — Scopas 
lays  a  plot  against  Ptolemy,  the  young  king  of  Egypt ;  is  disco- 
vered, and  put  to  death. 

Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  comes  to  Antiochus,  and  confirms 
him  in  his  war  with  the  Romans. 

Simon,  the  high -priest  of  the  Jews,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Onias  the  Third. 

Antiochus  marries  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Egypt ;  and  gives,  as  a  dowry,  with  her,  Ccele-Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, Judaea,  and  Samaria. 

Antiochus  is  defeated  by  Acilius,  the  Roman  consul,  at  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  and  forced  to  fly  by  sea  into  Asia. 

Lucius  Scipio  pursues  Antiochus  into  A  sia,  and  obtains  a  decisive 
victory  over  him  near  the  city  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Sipylus.  Antiochus,  having  lost  50,000  foot  and  4000  horse  in 
this  battle,  and  his  fleets  having  been  beaten  at  sea,  is  compelled 
to  accede  to  ignominious  terms  of  peace  ;  one  of  which  was,  to  de- 
liver his  youngest  son  Antiochus,  afterwards  called  Epiphanes,  as 
a  hostage  to  the  Romans. 

Antiochus,  attempting  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  in 
Elymais,  is  slain.     Seleucus  Philopater,  his  son,  succeeds  him. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  poisoned.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  son, 
an  infant  of  six  years  old,  succeeds  him;  his  mother  Cleopatra 
acting  as  regent. 

Simon,  the  governor  of  the  temple,  quarrels  with  Onias  the 
high-priest,  and  betrays  the  wealth  of  the  treasury.  Seleucus 
sends  Heliodorus  to  rob  the  temple.  He  is  prevented  and  nearly 
deprived  of  life  by  an  angel,  but  is  restored  at  the  intercession  of 
Onias.  Seleucus  sends  his  son  Demetrius  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
in  exchange  for  his  brother  Antiochus,  who  had  been  detained  in 
the  same  condition  14  years. 

While  Antiochus  is  on  his  way  towards  Syria,  Heliodorus,  think- 
ing it  a  good  opportunity  to  usurp  the  throne,  kills  Seleucus. 

Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  arrives  in  Syria,  enters  peace- 
ably into  possession  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  also  does  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

Jason,  son  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  and  brother  of  Onias,  the 
present  high-priest,  buys  the  high-priesthood  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, and  supplants  his  brother. 

Jason  introduces  heathen  rites  into  JerusiJera,  and  sends  offer- 
ings to  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  dies.  The  regency  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Lennaeus  and  Eubaeus,  who  demand  of  Antiochus  the 
restitution  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine,  for  Ptolemy ;  which  leads 
to  a  long  war  between  the  two  kings. 

Menelaus,  another  brother  of  Onias,  offering  300  talents  of  silver 
for  the  high-priesthood,  more  than  Jason  had  given  for  it,  obtains 
a  grant  of  that  office  from  Antiochus,  and  thus  supplants  Jason, 
who  flies  to  the  Ammonites. 

Menelaus,  not  paying  the  money  he  had  promised  Antiochus, 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  him.     He  substitutes  his  brother 
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Lysimachus  in  his  place  at  .lerusalcm  ;  who,  for  his  sacrileges,  in 
which  he  is  countenanced  hy  Menelaus,  is  killed  in  a  tumult. 

Menelaus,  gaining  Andronicus,  governor  of  Autioch,  in  the 
absence  of  Antiochus,  to  his  interest,  causes  Onias  III.,  the  true 
high-priest,  to  be  killed. 

Antiochus  makes  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  near  Pelusium. 

Antiochus  preparing  for  a  second  expedition  into  Egypt,  pro- 
digies are  seen  in  the  air  over  Jerusalem ;  which  being  considered 
as  ominous,  prayers  are  made  that  the  omen  might  turn  to  good. 
Antiochus  enters  Egypt,  and  possesses  himself  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Philometor  falls  into  his  hands ; 
when  the  Alexandrians  proclaim  his  younger  brother  Physcon  king. 

A  report  having  spread  that  Antiochus  was  dead,  in  Egypt, 
Jason  attacks  and  takes  Jerusalem,  and  kills  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  but  is,  at  length,  obliged  to  fly. 

Antiochus,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  pretending  that  the  Jews 
had  rejoiced  at  the  report  of  his  death,  takes  Jerusalem  by  assault, 
plunders  the  temple,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  traitor  Mene- 
laus, sacks  the  city,  kills  40,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sells  as 
many  more  into  slavery ;  after  which,  having  appointed  a  Phry- 
gian, named  Philip,  governor  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  he  returned 
to  Autioch. 

Antiochus,  thinking  to  reduce  Egypt  more  easily  by  the  wast- 
ing etfects  of  a  civil  war,  than  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own 
forces  and  money,  had,  in  his  last  expedition,  left  Philometor  to 
contest  the  kingdom  with  his  brother  Physcon ;  but  the  two  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  of  reigning  conjointly,  Antiochus  again  in- 
vades the  country  ;  but,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Alexandria, 
is  compelled  to  a  dishonourable  retreat  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors. 

Antiochus  sends  ApoUonius  with  an  army  into  Judaea.  He 
demolishes  the  walls  and  many  of  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  plun- 
ders the  city,  and  sets  it  on  fire  in  many  places,  kills  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  and  builds  a  citadel  on  a  rock  adjoining 
the  temple ;  from  which  that  building  was  effectually  overlooked 
and  commanded. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  with  nine  others,  retires  into  the  wilderness. 

Antiochus  publishes  an  edict,  commanding  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  him  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Grecians,  on  pain  of 
death,  and  appoints  officers  in  every  coiuitry  to  see  the  law  put  in 
force.  He  pollutes  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  dedicates  it  to 
Jupiter  Olympius;  whose  statue  he  causes  to  be  set  up  on  the 
altar  of  sacrifice. 

The  .Samariums,  with  their  usual  policy,  conform  to  the  decree 
of  Antiochus,  and  obtain  his  consent  to  give  their  temple,  on 
mount  Gerizim,  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ilellenius. 

Eleazar,  with  the  seven  Maccabean  brethren  and  their  mother, 
martyred  at  Antioch,  for  refusing  to  cat  swine's  flesh  contrary  to 
the  law. 

Apelles,  an  officer  of  Antiochus,  comes  to  Modin  to  enforce  the 
king's  edict  Mattathias,  a  priest  and  a  descendant  of  Asmonneus, 
from  whom  his  family  was  called  Asmonneans,  and  the  fatlier  of 
the  Maccabees,  a  name  subsequently  assumed  by  his  followers, 
inflamed  with  zeal  and  resentment,  first  kills  those  who  were 
about  to  comply  with  the  order  in  offering  idolatrous  sacrifices, 
and  next  Apelles  himself,  with  his  attendants.  He  then  takes  up 
arms,  and  collecting  as  many  as  wore  willing  to  follow  him,  retires 
to  the  mountains. 
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Mattathias,  having  been  joined  by  a  sufficient  company  to  form 
a  small  army,  quits  his  fastnesses,  and  takes  the  field  against  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  He  pulls  down  the  heathen  altars 
wherever  he  came,  and  cuts  off  the  agents  of  Antiochus,  with  all 
apostates  that  fell  into  his  hands. 

Mattathias  dies.  His  son  Judas  Maccabeus  succeeds  him  as 
leader  of  the  Jews. 

ApoUonius,  governor  of  Samaria,  and  after  him  Seron,  deputy- 
governor  of  Ccele -Syria,  enter  Judaea  with  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  collected  on  the  occasion,  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the  Jews ; 
but  they  are  both  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas  Maccabeus. 

Antiochus  being  called  to  quell  disturbances  in  the  East,  leaves 
the  management  of  the  Jewish  war  to  Lysias.  Ptolemy  Macron, 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  is  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  destined  to  act  in  Judaea.  He  sends  Nicanor  and  Gorgias 
forwards  with  20,000  men,  and  soon  foUows  himself  with  about 
the  same  number :  the  whole,  as  they  encamped  at  Emmaus,  near 
Jerusalem,  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse.  This  great 
army  is  totally  routed,  and  their  treasure,  amounting  to  large  sums 
of  money,  taken  by  Judas. 

After  this  defeat,  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  of  Antiochus's 
lieutenants  in  the  countries  beyond  Jordan,  march  against  Judas ; 
but  share  the  fate  of  Nicanor  and  Gorgias  ;  being  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  20,000  men,  and  all  their  warlike  stores  and  provisions. 

Lysias,  on  the  news  of  this  second  defeat,  comes  in  person  into 
Judaea,  with  an  army  of  60,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  and  encamps 
at  Bethsura.  Judas  engages  him  with  10,000  men;  but,  with  this 
inferior  force,  puts  the  army  of  Lysias  to  the  rout,  and  compels  him 
to  retreat  in  disgrace  to  Antioch. 

Judas  having  for  the  present  defeated  all  his  enemies,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  country,  goes  to  Jerusalem ;  cleanses  and 
repairs  the  temple,  and  dedicates  it  anew  to  the  service  of  God. 
After  which,  to  defend  it  from  the  assaults  or  insults  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  which  still  held  possession  of  the  fortress  on  mount  Acra, 
which  was  built  by  ApoUonius,  he  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls 
and  towers,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  his  own,  to  protect  those 
who  went  up  to  worship. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  dies  on  his  way  from  Persia,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  minor  of  nine  years  of 
age,  whose  tuition,  with  the  regency  of  the  empire,  is  consigned 
by  Antiochus  to  Philip,  a  favourite.  He  is  supplanted  by  Lysias, 
who  takes  on  himself  both  the  care  of  the  young  king  and  the 
regency. 

Judas  wars  successfully  with  the  Edomites  and  Ammonites. 
Timotheus,  his  former  antagonist,  comes  against  him  with  a  great 
army,  but  is  defeated  by  Judas,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  20,000 
of  his  troops,  and  is  himself  pursued  and  slain. — Judas,  and  his 
brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan,  relieve  the  oppressed  Jews  in  Gilead 
and  Galilee. 

Lysias,  hoping  by  another  effort,  and  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  war  with  the  Jews,  enters  Judaea 
a  second  time  with  an  army  of  80,000,  besides  horse,  and  80  ele- 
phants, but  meets  with  the  same  fate  as  in  his  former  expedition, 
and  at  the  same  place,  being  defeated  at  Bethsura  by  Judas  with 
great  loss ;  on  which  Lysias,  wearied  with  a  war  in  which  the 
Syrians  had  been  uniformly  beaten,  and  in  which  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  had  been  wasted,  comes  to  terms  of  peace  with  Judas, 
who  is  assisted  in  his  negociations  by  the  Roman  ambassadors 
then  in  Syria.  These  tenns,  which  gave  to  the  Jews  free  perrais- 
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sion  to  live  according  to  their  own  religion  and  laws,  are  ratified 
by  Antiochus.  But  this  peace  proves  of  short  continuance.  The 
people  of  Joppa  and  Samaria  are  the  first  to  break  it  by  falling  on 
the  Jews ;  but  are  quickly  punished  by  Judas,  who  burns  all  their 
shipping. — After  this,  Gilead  is  invaded  by  another  Timotheus, 
who,  with  his  army  of  above  120,000,  is  defeated  by  Judas. 

.Fudas  attacks  and  overthrows  the  Idumaeans. 

Judas  besieges  the  Syrian  garrison  in  their  fortress  on  mount 
Acra. 

Antiochus  comes  to  its  relief  with  a  great  army ;  but,  being 
called  to  quell  an  insurrection  at  Antioch,  makes  peace  with  Judas, 
and  is  admitted  within  the  fortifications  of  the  temple  ;  which  he 
treacherously  causes  to  be  pulled  down  and  demolished,  and  then 
retires  to  Syria. 

Menelaus,  the  high-priest,  who  accompanied  Antiochus  in  his 
expedition  to  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  him  in  it  against  his  own 
people,  is,  notwithstanding,  put  to  death  by  him  for  his  treacheries. 

Alcimus  is  made  high-priest  in  his  stead. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  drives  his  brother  Philometor  out  of  Egypt. 
Philometor  repairs  to  Rome,  and  lays  his  case  before  the  senate ; 
by  whose  intercession  a  compromise  is  made  between  the  two 
brothers ;  Philometor  reigning  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  Physcon 
in  Libya  and  Cyrene. 

Demetrius,  afterwards  called  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopater,  who  had  been  detained  as  a  hostage  at  Rome  ever 
since  the  death  of  his  father,  escapes  into  Syria ;  and,  pretending 
that  he  was  countenanced  by  the  Roman  senate,  seizes  the  king- 
dom, and  slays  his  nephew  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  Lysias. 

Alcimus,  who  proved  as  great  a  traitor  to  his  country  as  his  pre- 
decessor Menelaus,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Jews  for  their  iU- 
reception  of  him,  goes  to  Demetrius,  to  request  his  assistance 
against  Judas  and  his  brethren ;  who  he  represented  as  killing  or 
expelling  the  king's  friends:  that  is,  all  those  who  conformed  to 
the  edicts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Demetrius  sends  Bacchides, 
governor  of  Mesopotamia,  with  an  army,  into  Judaea ;  and  joins 
with  him  Alcimus,  who  he  confirms  in  the  high-priesthood. — 
Bacchides,  unable  to  get  the  better  of  Judas,  leaves  part  of  his 
forces  with  Alcimus,  and  returns  to  Syria.  Alcimus  persuades 
Demetrius,  that  as  long  as  Judas  lived  he  would  have  no  peace ; 
on  which  another  army  is  sent  against  him,  under  the  command 
of  his  old  enemy  Nicanor.  Nicanor,  knowing,  by  experience,  the 
skill  of  Judas,  and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  avoids  a  battle,  and 
comes  to  terms  with  Judas.  But  Alcimus,  not  thinking  his  own 
interests  secure,  goes  again  to  Demetrius,  and  prevails  on  him  to 
refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  to  send  fresh  orders  to  Nicanor  to 
renew  the  war. 

Nicanor  is  defeated  by  Judas ;  first  at  Capharsalama,  and  after- 
wards at  Jerusalem,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  army.. 

Judas  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  by  whom  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  is  formed  between  the  two  nations ;  the  Romans 
further  requiring  of  the  Syrians  to  cease  hostilities  with  the  Jews. 
But,  before  their  orders  on  this  subject  could  be  received,  Deme- 
trius sends  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  with  a  fresh  army  into  Judaea. 
Judas,  being  deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  engages  them  with 
too  small  a  force,  and  is  slain.  He  is  buried  with  honour  at 
Modin,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  and  a  solemn  mourning  is 
held  for  him  throughout  the  country. 

Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  by  the  death  of  Judas,  obtain  possession 
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of  the  whole  country,  and  renew  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  is  chosen  by  the  Jews  as  his 
successor. 

He  collects  his  forces,  and  encamps  in  a  strong  position  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoa,  near  the  Jordan. 

Alcimus  dies.  Bacchides,  probably  recalled  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Roman  senate,  returns  into  Syria ;  after  which,  the 
Jews  enjoy  a  state  of  peace  for  two  years. 

Bacchides  again  sent  with  an  army  into  Judaea. — He  besieges 
Simon,  the  brother  of  Jonathan,  in  Bethbesson,  or  Bethagla,  but 
without  success ;  while  Jonathan  harasses  him,  and  cuts  off  his 
parties  in  the  field ;  till  at  length,  weary  of  the  war,  he  accepts 
terms  of  peace,  and  evacuates  the  country. 

Jonathan  fixes  his  abode  at  Michmash,  and  governs  Israel  in 
peace. 

Demetrius  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  drunkenness  and  sloth ; 
Alexander  Balas,  a  youth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  impostor  got 
up  for  the  occasion,  and  by  others,  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  lays  claim  to  the  kingdom.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  is  acknowledged  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt, 
and  by  the  Roman  senate,  probably  on  account  of  the  general  dis- 
like of  Demetrius,  comes  into  Palestine,  where  he  lands  at  Ptole- 
mais,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  and  Alexander  both  strive,  by  large  ofiers,  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Jonathan  ;  who,  knowing  the  perfidy  of  Deme- 
trius, and  his  hatred  towards  the  Jews,  attaches  himself  to  the 
interests  of  Alexander ;  from  whom,  by  the  consent  of  his  own 
people,  he  accepts  the  office  of  high-priest ;  being  the  first  of  the 
Asmonean  family  who  bore  that  dignity,  and  in  which  family  it 
remained  till  the  time  of  Herod. 

Jonathan  seizes  the  opportunity  of  a  contested  throne  to  repair 
the  fortifications  at  Jerusalem. 

Demetrius  and  Alexander  take  the  field,  to  decide  their  cause 
by  force  of  arms.  Alexander  is  defeated  in  the  first  engagement ; 
but,  being  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  by  Jonathan,  and  also 
by  the  three  kings  of  Pergamus,  Cappadocia,  and  Egypt,  is  soon  in 
a  condition  to  repair  his  losses. 

The  two  rival  kings  come  to  a  decisive  battle ;  in  which  Deme- 
trius being  defeated  and  slain,  Alexander  remains  sole  master  of 
the  whole  Syrian  empire,  and  marries  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Jonathan  is  invited  to  the  nuptials, 
receives  great  honours  at  the  hand  of  Alexander,  and  is  appointed 
general  of  the  forces  in  Judaea. 

Onias  IV.,  son  of  Onias  III.,  builds  the  temple  Onion  in  Egypt, 
on  the  plan  of  that  at  Jerusalem. 

A  tumult  at  Alexandria,  occasioned  by  a  dispute,  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  about  the  respective  places  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem  and  Gerizim;  which  ran  so  high,  that  the  two  parties 
took  up  arms.  The  matter  being  brought  before  Ptolemy,  the 
Samaritans  are  condemned,  the  ringleaders  put  to  death,  and  the 
cause  determined  in  favour  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Demetrius,  called  Nicanor,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  indolence  and  unpopularity  of  Alexander,  lands 
in  Cilicia  with  an  army,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  father's 
kingdom.  Apollonius,  governor  of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine, 
declares  in  favour  of  Demetrius  ;  but,  attempting  to  reduce  Jona- 
than, who  still  adheres  to  the  interests  of  Alexander,  he  is  himself 
defeated  and  put  to  flight. 
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Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egj'pt,  comes  into  Syria  to  the 
assistance  of  his  son  -in-law  Alexander ;  but  finding  a  plot  against 
his  life,  he  deserts  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  espouses  that  of 
Demetrius.  He  is  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of  A ntioch;  who, 
tired  of  the  excesses  of  Alexander,  and  of  their  governor  Amraonius, 
open  their  gates  to  receive  him.  He  recommends  the  restoration 
of  Demetrius,  who  is  again  declared  king  of  Syria  at  Antioch. 

Alexander  returns  with  an  army  out  of  Cilicia ;  engages  Ptolemy 
and  Demetrius,  and  defeats  them.  Alexander  flies  to  Zabdiel,  an 
Arabian  prince,  who  puts  him  to  death ;  and  Ptolemy  dies  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  battle.  By  these  events  Demetrius  is  rein- 
stated as  king  of  Syria. 

The  crown  of  Egypt  is  contested  between  Cleopatra,  the  widow, 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  the  brother  of  Philometor.  Cleopatra  is 
assisted  by  an  army  of  Jews,  under  Onias  and  Dositheus ;  but  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Roman  ambassador,  a  civil  war  is  prevented 
by  the  marriage  of  Physcon  with  Cleopatra ;  the  former,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  being  permitted  to  reign  until  the  infant  son 
of  the  latter  should  be  of  an  age  to  succeed  him  :  but  Physcon  mur- 
dering the  child  on  the  day  of  his  incestuous  nuptials,  he  secures 
the  kingdom  to  himself,  and  reigns  28  years  at  Alexandria — the 
most  cruel,  base,  and  contemptible,  of  all  the  Ptolemies. 

Demetrius  in  Syria,  like  Physcon  in  Egypt,  reigns  with  great 
cruelty  and  oppression.  The  Antiochians  revolt  against  him  ;  but 
are  subdued  by  a  force  of  3000  men  sent  to  his  assistance  by 
Jonathan.  Jonathan  besieges  the  fortress  on  mount  Acra  in  Jeru- 
salem, still  held  by  the  Syrians  ;  but  without  success.  Demetrius, 
on  the  succour  afforded  him  by  Jonathan,  had  engaged  to  with- 
draw the  garrison  from  this  place  ;  but,  with  his  usual  bad  faith, 
breaks  this,  and  other  promises  of  favour  made  to  the  Jews. 

Tryphon,  an  old  officer  of  the  deceased  Alexander  Balas,  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  dissensions,  brings  forward  Antiochus,  the 
infant  son  of  Alexander,  and  claims  the  kingdom  of  Syria  for  him ; 
intending,  as  soon  as  opportunity  should  offer,  to  dethrone  him, 
and  seize  the  kingdom  for  himself.  He  is  joined  by  many  of  the 
disaffected ;  defeats  Demetrius  iu  battle ;  and  proclaims  Antiochus 
king  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  giving  him  the  name  of  Theos. 

Jonathan,  alienated  from  Demetrius  by  his  breach  of  faith 
towards  him,  accepts  the  offers  made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
new  king ;  is  confirmed  in  his  office  of  high-priest,  with  all  but 
royal  privileges ;  while  his  brother  Simon  is  made  commander  of 
the  forces  in  Judaea. — The  two  brothers  defeat  the  generals  of 
Demetrius  in  Judiea. — Jonathan  renews  with  the  Romans  the 
league  made  between  that  people  and  Judas. 

Tryphon,  thinking  his  plot  ripe  for  execution,  and  knowing  that 
Jonathan  would  never  be  brought  to  take  a  part  in  such  an  act  of 
villainy,  treacherously  gets  him  into  his  power,  and  puts  him  to 
death :  after  which  he  kills  Antiochus  also,  and  declares  himself 
king  of  Syria. 

Simon  succeeds  Jonathan. 

Tryphon  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Romans ;  but 
fails  in  his  suit.  Simon  is  well  received  of  that  people,  and  obtains 
a  renewal  of  the  league  subsisting  between  them  and  the  Jews. 
He  treats  with  Demetrius  for  terms  of  peace  and  alliance,  and 
obUiius  a  grant  of  the  sovereignty  of  Juda;a,  free  from  all  taxes  and 
tribute.  From  this  time  to  the  year  63,  a  period  of  80  years,  Judsa 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  state,  and  the  Jews  a  free 
people,  governed  by  their  own  princes. 

The  Syrian  troops,  who  haa  so  long  occupied  the  citadel  of 
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Jerusalem,  are  compelled  to  capitulate.  Simon  demolislies  the 
place,  and  digs  down  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  that  it  might  no 
more  overtop  the  temple. 

Simon  makes  his  son  John,  afterwards  called  Hyrcanus,  general 
of  all  his  forces. 

Demetrius  goes  into  the  East  to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  Parthians ;  but  is  taken  prisoner  by 
that  people. 

The  Jews,  in  a  general  congregation,  confirm  the  Sovereignty  to 
Simon,  and  make  the  joint  offices  of  prince  and  high-priest  here- 
ditary in  his  family. 

Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Demetrius,  on  her  husband's  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  marrying  another  wife  in  Parthia,  makes  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius ;  who 
accepts  the  offer,  and  becomes  king  of  Syria.  He  enters  into  terms 
of  amity  with  Simon,  in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  expelling 
the  usurper  Tryphou. 

Tryphon  is  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus. 

Simon  sends  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  obtains  from  the  senate 
a  confirmation  of  his  title  of  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  independence  of  his  country. 

Antiochus  having  accomplished  his  object  in  the  overthrow  of 
Tryphon  and  his  partizans,  and  aiming  now  at  the  recovery  of 
Judaea  to  his  empire,  quarrels  with  Simon,  and  sends  Cendebeus 
with  an  army  into  Judtea ;  who  is  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by 
Judas  and  John,  sons  of  Simon. 

The  Alexandrians,  to  escape  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Physcon, 
desert  their  city  ;  which  is  replenished  with  strangers  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  tyrant.  Alexandria  being  at  this  time  the  first  academy 
in  the  world,  the  flight  of  its  learned  men  was  the  means  of  dif- 
fusing the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks  over  other  countries :  in 
like  manner  as  the  dispersion  of  the  same  people  at  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  1 600  years  afterwards,  introduced  the 
same  advantages  into  the  dark  regions  of  Christendom. 

Simon,  with  his  sons  Judas  and  Mattathias,  is  basely  murdered 
by  Ptolemy,  his  son-in-law ;  who  hoped  thereby  to  usurp  the 
government  of  Judaja. 

John,  called  Hyrcanus,  another  of  Simon's  sons,  whom  Ptolemy 
had  destined  to  share  the  same  fate  with  his  brothers,  escapes  the 
snares  laid  for  him,  cuts  off  the  party  of  Ptolemy,  secures  Jenisa- 
lem,  and  is  proclaimed  the  successor  of  Simon,  as  prince  and  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews. 

Antiochus  Sidetes  besieges  Jerusalem,  and  reduces  it  to  great 
distress.  He  grants  Hyrcanus  a  truce  of  eight  days,  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Antiochus  marches  into  the  East  against  the  Parthians,  and  at 
first  gains  successes.    Hyrcanus  accompanies  him  in  the  expedition. 

The  army  of  Antiochus  is  cut  off  when  dispersed  in  their  winter 
quarters,  by  a  general  rise  of  the  Parthians.  Antiochus  himself  is 
slain.  Hyrcanus  had  returned  into  Judaea  before  the  massacre  of 
the  Syrians. 

Demetrius,  who  had  been  detained  a  captive  nine  years  in 
Parthia,  returns  into  Syria,  and  recovers  his  crown. 

Hyrcanus,  taking  advantage  of  the  losses  and  dissensions  of  the 
Syrians,  enlarges  his  dominions,  and  shakes  off  the  obligations 
contracted  with  Antiochus.  He  takes  Shechem,  the  principal  seat 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  destroys  their  temple  on  mount  Gerizim. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  is  expelled  out  of  Egypt  for  his  cruelty. 
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Hyrcanus  conquers  the  Idumeans,  and  compels  them  to  emhrace 
the  Jewish  religion. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  returns  to  Egypt,  and  recovers  his  kingdom. 

Hyrcanus  sends  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  renew  the  league  made 
with  his  father  Simon.  The  ambassadors  are  honourably  enter- 
tained, and  their  purpose  accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Jews. 

Demetrius  having,  by  his  tyrannical  conduct,  again  rendered 
himself  odious  to  his  people,  they  revolt  against  him.  Physcon  sets 
up  Alexander  Zebina,  an  impostor ;  who,  pretending  to  be  the  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  lays  claim  to  the  crown  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  and  Zebina  come  to  an  engagement  near  Damascus, 
in  which  the  former  is  defeated :  he  flies  to  Tyre,  and  is  there 
slain.     Zebina  becomes  king  of  Syria. 

Seleucus,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  and  Cleopatra,  sets  him- 
self up  as  king  of  Syria,  but  is  slain  by  his  own  mother,  to  whose 
ambitious  designs  his  pretensions  were  hostile. 

Cleopatra,  after  the  murder  of  her  son,  finding  a  king  of  her 
own  choice  necessary  to  the  support  of  her  power,  sends  for  her 
other  son  by  Demetrius,  called  Antiochus,  a  minor,  and  declares 
him  king  of  Syria.     He  receives  the  surname  of  Grypus. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  marries  his  daughter  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
and  assists  in  dethroning  Zebina,  who  had  broken  terms  with  him. 

Cleopatra,  jealous  of  the  enchroachments  threatened  to  her  own 
power  by  the  advance  of  her  son  Antiochus  towards  maturity,  pre- 
pares a  poisoned  cup  for  him ;  but  Antiochus  being  informed  of 
her  designs,  compels  her  to  drink  the  draught  herself,  of  which 
she  dies. 

Ptolemy  Physcon  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
by  his  son  Lathyrus,  who  reigns  in  conjunction  with  his  mother 
Cleopatra. 

Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  by  Cleopatra, 
and  half  brother  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  seizes  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria. 

The  two  brothers,  Grypus  and  Cyzicenus,  after  various  contests, 
agree  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Syria  between  them,  Grypus  reign- 
ing at  Antioch  and  Cyzicenus  at  Damascus. 

Hyrcanus,  finding  a  good  opportunity  afi'orded  by  the  divided 
state  of  the  Syrian  empire  to  reduce  Samaria  to  his  dominion,  sends 
his  two  sons  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus  to  besiege  the  city.  Cyzi- 
cenus comes  with  an  army  to  its  relief,  but  is  defeated. 

Samaria  taken,  after  a  year's  siege.  Hyrcanus  causes  it  to  be 
demolished,  in  which  state  it  remained  till  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Hyr- 
canus becomes  master  of  all  Judasa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

Hyrcanus  dies,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  29  years.  It  was 
during  this  reign,  though  the  exact  periods  are  not  known,  that 
the  three  principal  Jewish  sects,  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  Essenes,  are  supposed  to  have  iirst  appeared. 

Aristobulus  succeeds  his  father  Hyrcanus,  associates  bis  brother 
Antigonus  with  him  in  the  government,  confines  his  other  three 
brothers  in  prison,  and  starves  his  mother  to  death.  He  assumes 
the  title  of  king. 

Lathyrus  is  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  arts  of  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  makes  her  younger  son  Alexander  king  in  his  stead. 

Aristobulus  conquers  the  Itureans,  and,  according  to  the  usual 
policy  of  the  Asmoneans,  compels  them  to  receive  the  .lewish  reli- 
gion. He  kills  his  brother  Antigonus,  dies  himself  soon  after,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  Jauneus  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Pompey  and  Cicero  born  at  llome. 
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Alexander  Janneus  besieges  Ptolemais.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
coming  with  an  army  out  of  Cyprus,  forces  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus  obtains  a  great  victoiy  over  Alexander  Jan- 
neus, who  applies  to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  for  assistance. 

Cleopatra,  fearing  the  successes  of  her  son  Lathyrus,  sends  an 
army  against  him  under  Helcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews.  Lathy- 
rus, taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Cleopatra  with  her  army 
in  Palestine,  invades  Egypt,  hoping  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  that 
kingdom. 

Lathyrus  is  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  Egypt,  first  to  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Cyprus. — Cleopatra  takes  Ptole- 
mais, and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Alexander  Janneus. 

Antiochus  Grypus  marries  Selene,  daughter  of  Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  and  renews  his  war  with  Cyzicenus. 

Alexander  Janneus  takes  Gadara,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months. 
Other  fortresses  in  Palestine  also  surrender  to  him. 

Janneus  besieges  Gaza. 

Janneus  takes  Gaza  after  a  three  years'  siege,  sacks  the  place, 
and  razes  it  to  the  ground. 

Antiochus  Grypus  is  murdered.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  portion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  by  his  son  Seleucus. 

Cyzicenus,  on  the  death  of  Grypus,  seizes  Antioch,  and  endea- 
vours to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  Seleucus 
prepares  to  maintain  his  inheritance. 

The  Jews  mutiny  against  Alexander  Janneus  in  the  temple,  on 
which  he  slew  6000  of  them. 

Janneus  subdues  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Moab  and 
Gilead,  and  makes  them  his  tributaries. 

Seleucus  vanquishes  Cyzicenus,  takes  him  prisoner,  and  puts 
him  to  death,  and  thus  becomes  sole  king  of  Syria. 

Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  Cyzicenus,  having  been  crowned  king 
at  Aradus,  marches  against  Seleucus,  defeats  him,  and  compels 
him  to  fly  into  Cilicia,  where  he  is  slain.  Philip  his  brother  suc- 
ceeds him,  between  whom  and  Eusebes  the  old  wars  of  Grypus 
and  Cyzicenus  are  renewed. 

Eusebes  marries  Selene,  the  widow  of  Grypus,  is  vanquished  by 
Philip,  and  flies  into  Parthia.  Demetrius  Eucherus,  another  son 
of  Grypus,  seizes  Damascus,  on  which  Syria  is  again  divided  into 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Antioch. 

Alexander  Janneus,  making  an  expedition  into  Gaulonitis,  is 
defeated  by  Obodas,  an  Arabian  king,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all 
his  army.  Returning  to  Jerusalem  after  this  disaster,  the  Jews, 
already  exasperated  against  him,  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
his  weakened  condition  of  revolting,  which  leads  to  a  civil  war  of 
six  years. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  is  put  to  death  by  her  son  Alexander, 
who  for  this  act  is  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Alexandrians. 
Lathyrus  is  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

Demetrius  Eucherus,  king  of  Damascus,  on  an  application  made 
to  him  by  the  Jews  for  assistance,  enters  Judaea  with  an  army, 
encounters  and  defeats  Janneus,  who  is  compelled  to  fly. 

Philip  conquers  Demetrius,  and  sends  him  a  prisoner  into  Par- 
thia, where  he  dies.  The  whole  of  Syria  is  thus  again  brought 
under  the  government  of  one  king. 

Alexander  Janneus,  having  recruited  his  forces,  gains  advan- 
tages over  the  rebellious  Jews ;  by  whom,  notwithstanding,  the 
war  is  still  carried  on. 

Demetrius  Eucherus  dies  in  Parthia.  Eusebes  returns  out  of 
the  same  country  into  Syria,  and  recovers  some  part  of  the  king- 
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dom.  Autiochus  Dionysius,  the  youngest  son  of  Grypus,  seizes 
Damascus. — Alexander  .Jauneus,  having  given  liis  rebel  subjects 
a  decisive  overthrow,  reduces  them  to  complete  subjection. 

Philip  takes  Damascus ;  but  Dionysius  recovers  it.  Dionysius 
passes  in  a  hostile  manner  through  .fuda;a,  in  his  way  to  make 
war  on  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  by 
Alexander  Janueus.  He  is  killed  in  Arabia  by  Aretas,  who  is 
made  king  of  Damascus.  Aretas  makes  an  expedition  into  Juda;a, 
defeats  Janneus  at  Addida,  but  afterwards  enters  into  an  alliance 
with  him. 

Alexander  Janneus  takes  the  cities  of  Dion,  Pella,  (Jerasa,  and 
other  places  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  that  had  revolted  from  him 
during  his  civil  wars.  He  demolishes  Pella,  and  drives  the  inha- 
bitants into  banishment  for  refusing  to  receive  the  Jewish  religion. 

I'he  Syrians,  weary  of  the  wars  occasioned  among  them  by  the 
Seleucida',  expel  them  all,  and  choose  Tigrancs,  king  of  Armenia, 
to  be  their  king;  who  reigned  18  years  over  Syria. 

Janneus  continues  to  extend  his  conquests  beyond  Jordan. 

Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  dies ;  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Berenice. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  that  Alexander,  king  of  Egypt,  who  mur- 
dered his  mother,  marries  Berenice,  and  in  her  right  becomes  king 
of  Egypt :  but  murders  her  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  reigned  alone 
15  j'ears. 

Alexander  Janneus,  king  of  the  Jews,  dies  ;  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  wife  Alexandra,  otherwise  called  Salome  or  Salina.  She  gains 
the  Pharisees,  the  most  powerful  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  who  had 
been  the  great  enemies  of  her  husband,  to  her  interest,  and  reigned 
peaceably  nine  years. 

Alexandra  makes  Hyrcanus,  her  eldest  son,  high-priest,  and 
gives  the  administration  of  aifairs  into  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees ; 
who  manage  the  government  in  church  and  state  according  to  their 
own  pleasure.  One  of  their  first  acts  was,  to  revoke  the  decree  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  which  had  abolished  their  traditionary  constitu- 
tions :  when  their  traditions  again  accumulated  to  such  an  extent, 
as  soon  "  to  make  the  law  of  none  effect.' ' 

Alexandra  dies.  She  is  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  ; 
who,  three  months  afterwards,  resigns  the  royal  authority  and  the 
high-priesthood  to  his  younger  brother  Aristobulus  II.,  by  whom 
he  had  been  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Jericho.  Hyrcanus 
retires  to  a  private  life. 

Syria  is  taken  from  Tigranes,  and  made  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  Pompey. 

Hyrcanus,  by  the  intrigues  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean,  and  the 
father  of  Herod,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraja,  renews  the  war  with  Aristobulus ;  who  is  at  first  worsted, 
and  driven  into  Jerusalem  :  1)ut  having,  by  large  presents,  gained 
over  the  Roman  general  Scaurus,  who  had  been  sent  into  Syria  by 
Pompey,  he  puts  AreUis  to  flight,  and  defeats  for  the  present  the 
designs  of  his  brother. 

The  Egyptians  expel  Alexander,  and  make  Ptolemy  Auletes  king. 

Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  apply  by  delegates  to  Pompey  for 
protection  :  who  orders  both  to  appear  in  person  before  him. 

Pompey  comes  to  Damascus.  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  appear 
before  liim  to  support  their  respective  pretensions.  Pompey  dis- 
misses them  without  determining  their  cause  ;  but  promises,  after 
the  completion  of  his  war  in  Arabia,  to  come  into  Juda;a,  aud 
decide  the  controversy  between  them.  Aristobulus,  dissatisfied, 
and  suspecting  that  sentence  would  be  given  against  him,  prepares 
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for  war.  Pompey  having  subdued  Aretas,  enters  Judaea ;  makes 
Aristobulus  his  prisoner ;  takes  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
restores  Hyrcaniis  to  the  high-priesthood,  with  the  title  of  prince, 
but  refuses  him  the  crown ;  and  makes  Judtea,  reduced  to  its  ancient 
limits,  tributary  to  the  Romans.  With  these  events  ended  the 
short-lived  monarchy,  and  the  independence  of  the  Jews. 
Augustus  Cffisar  is  born. 
Gabinius  made  president  of  Syria. 

The  Egyptians  expel  Auletes,  and  make  his  daughter  Berenice 
queen. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  the  late  king  of  the  Jews,  having 
made  his  escape  from  Rome,  raises  an  army  in  Judaea.  Hyrcanus 
applies  to  the  Romans  for  aid :  on  which  Gabinius  enters  Judaea, 
defeats  Alexander,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  wars  in  that  country  for 
a  time.  Gabinius,  after  this,  takes  away  the  power  left  to  the 
Jewish  high-priest,  and  vests  the  government  in  five  separate  and 
independent  councils  or  sanhedrins ;  which  were  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, Jericho,  Gadara,  Amathus,  and  Sephoris. 

Alexander  raises  new  troubles  in  Judaea ;  but  is  defeated  by 
Gabinius,  near  mount  Tabor,  with  the  slaughter  of  10,000  of  his 
men. 

Crassus,  the  coUeagvie  of  Pompey  in  the  consulship  of  Rome, 
succeeds  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria. 

Crassus,  on  his  coming  into  Syria,  plunders  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem of  the  precious  metals  to  the  amount  of  10,000  talents — 
above  two  millions  sterling. 

Crassus  invades  Parthia ;  is  defeated  and  slain  near  Carrhse,  in 
Mesopotamia.  Cassius  collects  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Syria,  and  defends  the  province. 

Cassius,  having  defeated  an  army  of  the  Parthians  which  had 
invaded  Syria,  enters  Judaea ;  takes  Tarichaea,  a  city  in  the  interest 
of  Aristobulus,  and  forces  his  son  Alexander  to  terms  of  peace. 

Bibulus,  and  the  famous  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  Roman  consuls, 
made  governors,  the  former  of  Syria,  and  the  latter  of  Cilicia. 

Ptolemy  Auletes  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ptolemy,  his  eldest 
son,  and  his  eldest  daughter  Cleopatra — the  last  and  most  famous 
of  that  name. 

The  Parthians  invade  Syria,  and  besiege  Antioch ;  but  are  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege  to  quell  a  rebellion  at  home. 

Bibulus  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  Syria  by  Q,.  Metellus  Scipio. 

The  beginning  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
Caesar  releases  Aristobulus  and  sends  him  into  Judaea.     He  is 
put  to  death  by  Pompey's  party ;  as  is  also  his  son  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which 
the  latter  is  defeated.  He  flies  to  Egyyt,  and  is  there  slain.  Csesar 
follows,  and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  Cleopatra  against  Ptolemy : 
which  leads  him  into  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Egyptians.  It  was 
during  this  war,  that  some  of  the  burning  vessels  driven  on  shore 
at  Alexandria  communicated  their  fire  to  the  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Bruchium,  and  destroyed  the  splendid  library  in  the  college 
situated  in  that  quarter. 

Caesar,  in  a  decisive  battle,  defeats  Ptolemy ;  who,  endeavouring 
to  escape  in  a  boat,  is  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Caesar  settles  Cleopatra 
as  queen,  and  quits  Alexandria :  having  first,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  assistance  afforded  him  by  Antipater,  and  a  Jewish 
force  sent  by  Hyrcanus,  granted  the  Jews  great  privileges  in  that  city. 
Caesar  restores  the  high-priesthood  and  the  principality  of  Judaea 
to  Hyrcanus,  and  appoints  Antipater  procurator  under  him,  to 
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assist  in  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  countr}^  and 
no  doubt  also  as  a  confidential  agent  to  preserve  all  in  the  interest 
of  Caesar,  of  whom  he  a])pears  to  have  been  a  great  iavourite. 

Autipater  appoints  his  eldest  sonPhasael  to  be  governor  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  Herod,  his  second  son,  governor  of  (ialilee. 

Herod  is  summoned  by  Hyrcanus  to  appear  before  the  sanhe- 
drin  at  Jerusalem,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  Galilee. 
He  comes  attended  with  a  military  escort ;  conducts  himself  w  ith 
great  independence ;  and  before  sentence  is  passed  upon  him, 
retires  to  his  go\ernment,  where  he  puts  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sextus  Cesar,  president  of  Syria.  Herod,  at  this  time 
25  years  of  age,  when  brought  before  the  Jewish  coimcil  as  a 
criminal,  inspired  it  with  fear ;  and  gave  occasion  to  Sameas,  one 
of  its  members,  to  predict  his  future  character  and  tyranny  over 
the  Jews. 

Cffisar  reforms  the  Roman  calendar,  and  institutes  the  Julian 
year;  which  has  been  used  by  the  Christian  world  ever  since. 
This  style  commenced  on  the  first  of  January  B.C.  45. 

Hyrcanus  obtains  permission  of  Caesar  to  repair  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  pulled  down  by  Pompey :  the  work  is 
accordingly  carried  into  effect  by  Antipater. 

Julius  Cffisar  murdered  in  the  senate-house  at  Rome.  His  party 
is  headed  by  his  nephew  Caesar  Octavianus,  afterwards  Augustus ; 
who  expels  Mark  Antony,  the  colleague  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
consulship. 

Antipater  treacherously  killed  by  Malichus ;  who  expected  by 
this  act  to  obtain  the  government  of  Judiea.  Herod,  however, 
revenges  the  death  of  his  father,  and  causes  Malichus  in  his  turn 
to  be  p\it  to  death.  A  reconciliation  between  Octavianus  and 
Antony ;  who,  with  Lepidus,  form  a  triumvirate,  and  divide  the 
Roman  empire  between  them. 

The  party  of  Malichus,  having  gained  over  Hyrcanus,  and  Felix, 
the  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  at  Jerusalem,  renew  their 
efforts ;  but  are  defeated  by  Phasael  in  the  absence  of  Herod. 
After  this,  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  is  invited  by  the 
same  faction  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  his  father.  He  is  totally 
defeated  by  Herod. 

The  Jews  prefer  complaints  to  Antony  at  Antioch  against  Pha- 
sael and  Herod,  but  without  success,  the  two  brothers  being  con- 
firmed as  tetrarchs  of  Juda-a. 

Antony  having  brought  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Par- 
thians  for  his  attempt  to  plunder  Palmyra,  and  other  measures, 
that  people  invade  Syria,  under  Pacorus,  and  penetrate  as  far  as 
the  iEgean  Sea  in  one  direction,  and  Tyre  in  another. 

The  Parthians,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  take  Jeiaisalem,  force  Herod  to  fly,  slay  Phasael,  and 
make  Antigonus  king  of  Juda-a,  who  cuts  off  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus, 
that  he  might  never  again  serve  as  high-priest,  and  delivers  him 
to  the  Parthians,  by  whom  he  is  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  East, 
after  he  had  reigned  24  years  as  prince  and  lu  ?h-priest  of  the  Jews. 

Herod  escapes  to  Rome,  and  is  there,  by  his  interest  with  Antony, 
made  king  of  Juda;a. 

Herod  now  returned  to  Judaea,  takes  Joppa,  expels  the  robbers 
from  their  fastnesses  in  Galilee,  and  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but 
without  success.  He  gains  a  decisive  victory  over  Pappus,  the 
general  of  Antigonus. 

Herod,  assisted  by  Sosius,  president  of  Syria,  returns  to  the 
siege  of  .Ferusalem,  and  while  the  works  were  preparing,  goes  to 
Samaria  to  marrv  the  beautiful  Mariamnc,  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
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ander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  by  Alexandra  the  daughter  of 
Hyrcanus  II.  He  returns  again  to  Jerusalem,  which,  however, 
holds  out  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Jerusalem  taken,  after  a  year's  siege,  by  Herod  and  Sosius. 
Antigonus  surrenders  himself  to  Sosius,  who  sends  him  a  captive 
to  Antony,  by  whom  he  is  ordered  to  be  beheaded.  With  him  ends 
the  family  of  the  Asmonaens,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Jews 
126  years.  Herod  is  settled  in  the  full  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea. 

Hyrcanus  is  liberated  from  prison  by  Phrahates,  king  of  Parthia, 
is  permitted  to  live  in  freedom  among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia,  and 
afterwards  to  return  to  Judaea.     Herod  makes  Ananel  high-priest. 

Alexandra  and  Mariamne  obtain  of  Herod  that  Ananel  should 
be  deposed  from  the  higii-priesthood,  and  that  Aristobulus  the  son 
of  the  last  king  of  that  name,  and  the  brother  of  Mariamne, 
then  a  youth  of  17  years  of  age,  should  be  made  high-priest  in  his 
stead. 

Herod  causes  Aristobulus  to  be  murdered,  after  he  had  been 
high-priest  one  year.     Ananel  restored  to  the  high-priesthood. 

War  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Herod  takes  part  with 
Antony. 

Herod,  by  order  of  Antony,  makes  war  on  Malchus,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrcea,  on  behalf  of  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt ;  is  at  first 
worsted  by  him,  but  afterwards  gains  a  complete  victory  over  him. 

A  great  earthquake  in  Juda?a,  by  which  30,000  people  are  com- 
puted to  have  perished. 

The  battle  of  Actium,  between  Octavianus  on  the  one  side,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  latter  are  de- 
feated and  forced  to  fly. 

Hyrcanus,  seeking  shelter  with  the  king  of  Arabia,  is  seized  by 
Herod  and  put  to  death,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

Herod  makes  peace  with  Octavianus,  and  is  confirmed  by  him 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 

Octavianus  invades  Egypt,  and  forces  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to 
kill  themselves.  With  the  latter  terminated  the  line  of  the  Grecian 
sovereigns  of  Egypt,  294  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
Egypt  is  converted  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Octavianus  returns  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

Herod,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy,  puts  Mariamne  to  death, 
but  afterwards  bitterly  repents  of  it.  Her  death  is  soon  follow  ed 
by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra  in  the  same  violent  manner. 

The  monarchy  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  is  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  conferred  on  Octavianus,  with  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus ;  by  which  measure  the  ancient  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  converted  into  an  imperial  one,  and  Augustus  becomes 
the  first  emperor.     He  was  emperor  when  our  Saviour  was  bom. 

Herod  reliuilds  Samaria,  and  calls  it  Sebaste. 

A  great  famine  in  Judaea,  followed  by  a  pestilence.  Herod,  by 
his  polite  and  generous  measures  to  relieve  these  distresses, 
acquires  much  favour  with  the  Jews,  which,  however,  his  natural 
tyranny  and  cruelty  would  not  allow  him  long  to  retain. 

Herod  commences  building  Caesarea,  which  was  12  years  in 
completing. 

Agrippq,,  the  favourite  of  Augustus,  has  the  government  of  the 
East  committed  to  him.     He  is  visited  by  Herod  at  Mitylene. 

Augustus  adds  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanaea,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Herod. 

Herod  makes  preparations  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  Herod  pulls  down  the  old  temple,  and 
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commences  building  the  new  one,  just  46  years  before  the  first 
passover  of  Christ's  ministry. 

Ae^rippa,  who  had  been  recalled  to  Rome,  being  sent  again  into 
the  East,  Herod  invites  him  into  Juda;a,  and  treats  him  with  great 
splendour  and  magnihcence. 

Agrippa  is  recalled.  Sentius  Satuminus  and  Titus  Volumnius 
succeed  to  the  government  of  Syria. 

Herod,  having  quarellcd  with  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his 
sons  by  Mariamne,  accuses  them  before  Augustus,  who  reconciles 
them.  Herod,  however,  sets  them  aside,  and  names  Antipater, 
another  son  by  Doris,  a  former  wife,  as  his  heir. 

Herod,  having  finished  his  works  at  Ctesarea,  in  a  solemn  dedi- 
cation gives  it  that  name  in  honour  of  Augustus  Caesar.  , 

The  Jews  of  Alexandria  obtain  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges 
from  Augustus. 

Augustus  corrects  the  Julian  year,  and  gives  his  name  to  the 
month  of  i\ugust. 

The  angel  Gabriel  appears  to  Zacharias  in  the  temple,  and  fore- 
tels  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Herod  puts  to  death  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 

Annunciation  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  March  25. 

John  the  Baptist  born,  six  months  before  our  Saviour. 

Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem,  in  the 
fourth  year  before  the  common  sera  of  Dionysius  Exiguus. 

EIGHTH  PERIOD, 

From  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New^  Testament. 

The  circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  young  child  Jesus,  fly  into  Egypt  to 
avoid  the  cruelty  of  Herod. 

Massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem. 

Antipater  is  accused  and  convicted  of  a  design  to  poison  Herod, 
for  which  he  is  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Herod  himself  dies 
four  days  after. 

Herod  divides  his  kingdom  by  will  among  his  three  sons,  Arche- 
laus,  Herod  Antipas,  and  Herod  Philip.  Archelaus  has  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  king;  Herod  Antipas,  Gali- 
lee and  Perea ;  and  Herod  Philip,  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and 
Bataiiffia;  each  with  the  title  of  telrarch. 

Joseph  and  Mary  return  with  Jesus  out  of  Egypt,  and  go  to 
dwell  at  their  native  place  Nazareth  in  Galilee. 

Archelaus  goes  to  Rome  to  procure  from  Augustus  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  father's  will.  He  obtains  a  grant  of  the  territories 
bequeathed  to  him,  but  with  the  title  only  of  ethnarch  instead  of 
king. 

Archelaus  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Joazar,  and  gives  it 
to  Eleazar. 

Caius  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  passing  through  Judiea 
in  his  way  from  Egypt  to  Armenia,  shews  his  contempt  of  the 
Jewish  religion  by  refusing  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  he 
is  commended  by  Augustus. 

The  Vulgar  TEra  or  Anno  Domini,  the  fourth  year  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  first  of  which  has  but  eight  days. 

Archelaus  is  cited  to  Rome  to  answer  to  charges  of  mal-admi- 
nistration  in  his  government.     He  is  deposed  and  banished  to 
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Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  his  principality  annexed  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  and  governed  by  a  procurator  sent  from  Rome. 

Coponius,  the  first  procurator  of  Judoea. 

Jesus  Christ,  at  12  years  of  age,  goes  into  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  continues  there  three  days  unknown  to  his  parents. 

Marcus  Ambivius  succeeds  Coponius  as  procurator  of  Judaea. 

The  emperor  Augustus  dies,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  reign.  Tibe- 
rius, in  whose  reign  Christ  was  crucified,  succeeds  him. 

Tiberius  sends  Valerius  Gratus  to  be  procurator  of  Judaea. 

Tiberius  expels  from  Italy  all  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion 
or  Egyptian  superstitions. 

Valerius  Gratus  removes  Annas  from  the  high-priesthood,  after 
he  had  held  it  15  years,  and  puts  Ismael  in  his  place. 

Eleazar,  the  son  of  Annas,  is  made  high-priest  in  the  place  of 
Ismael. 

Simon,  the  son  of  Camith,  is  made  high-priest  in  the  place  of 
Eleazar. 

Joseph,  surnamed  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas,  is  made  high- 
priest  in  the  place  of  Simon. 

Pontius  Pilate  is  sent  by  Tiberius  to  be  procurator  of  Judaea. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  Christ,  begins  to 
preach  and  to  baptize  in  the  desert  of  Judaea. 

Jesus,  now  33  years  of  age,  comes  from  Galilee  to  the  Jordan, 
and  is  baptized  by  John. 

The  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  changes  water 
into  wine  ;  being  his  first  miracle. 

Herod  Antipas  marries  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  he 
being  yet  alive. 

John  the  Baptist  reproves  him  for  this  marriage,  and  is  put  in 
prison. 

Jesus  converts  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  many  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. 

He  preaches  at  Nazareth,  and  leaves  that  place  to  dwell  at 
Capernaum. 

Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John,  called. 

Matthew  called. 

Jesus  chooses  twelve  from  among  his  disciples,  whom  he  calls 
Apostles:  namely,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John,  Philip,  Bartho- 
lomew, Matthew,  Thomas,  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  Simon  called 
Zeloles,  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

The  Jews  resolve  to  put  Jesus  to  death. 

Our  Saviour's  sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Jesus  endows  his  twelve  Apostles  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  sends  them  forth  to  preach  in  his  name  :  but  their  mission  is 
confined  to  Judaea. 

John  the  Baptist,  by  command  of  Herod,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Herodias,  is  beheaded  in  prison. 

Jesus  Christ  feeds  5000  men  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes. 

The  seventy  disciples  sent,  as  the  apostles  had  been  before,  with 
a  commission  to  teach,  and  power  to  work  miracles. 

Christ  raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  after  he  had  been  buried 
four  days. 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  of  April,  Jesus  eats  the  passover 
with  his  disciples,  and  institutes  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  same  night  he  is  betrayed  by  Judas,  mocked,  bufieted,  and 
spit  upon,  by  the  soldiers. 

Next  day,  Friday,  April   3,  he  is   condemned  by  Pilate,  and 
crucified. 
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He  rises  from  the  dead  early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  appears 
first  to  Mary  Magdalen,  and  afterwards  to  his  disciples.  He  re- 
mains on  earth  40  days,  gives  his  apostles  a  commission  to  go  into 
all  nations  and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  ascends  into  heaven. 

Miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(May  24). 

Peter,  on  the  same  day,  makes  3000  converts. 
Seven  deacons  chosen. 
Stephen  martyred. 

A  great  persecution  of  tlie  Church  at  Jerusalem  foUows  the  death 
of  Stephen  ;  in  which  Saul  bears  a  conspicuous  part. 
James  the  Less  made  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
The  conversion  of  Saul. 

Matthew  writes  his  Gospel  in  this  or  the  following  year. 
The  emperor  Tiberius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Caligula. 
Pilate  is  recalled,  and  banished  into  Gaul ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing kills  himself 

Caligula  gives  Agrippa,  or  Herod  Agrippa,  the  tetrarchy  of  his 
uncle  Philip,  with  the  title  of  king.  This  is  the  Agrippa  by  whom 
the  apostle  James  was  put  to  death,  and  who  built  the  wall  on  the 
northern  part  of  Jerusalem,  called  Bezetha. 

Caligula  orders  his  statue  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  from  which  he  is  diverted  by  Agrippa. 
Caligula  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Claudius. 
Claudius  adds  Judaea  and  Samaria  to  Agrippa's  dominions;  by 
which,  the  latter  becomes  king  of  the  Jews. 

Agrippa  takes    the    high-priesthood  from  Theophilus,   son  of 
Ananus,  and  gives  it  to  Simon  Cantharus.     He  soon  after  takes  it 
from  Cantharus,  and  gives  it  to  Matthias. 
Saul  preaches  at  Antioch. 

Agrippa  takes  the  high -priesthood  from  Matthias,  and  bestows 
it  on  Elioneus,  son  of  Citheus. 

Agrippa  imprisons  Peter  ;  who  is  liberated  by  an  angel. 
Agrippa,  or  Herod  the  king,  as  he  is  likewise  called,  is  smitten 
by  an  angel  at  Ca^sarea,  for  his  pride,  and  dies  in  great  misery. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sent  by  the  Church  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 
Agrippa  being  dead,  and  his  son  a  minor,  Cuspius  Fadus  is  sent 
into  Judtca,  as  governor. 
A  gi'eat  famine  in  Juda?a. 

Cuspius  Fadus  is  recalled.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  Juda!a  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Herod,  brother  of  the  preceding  Agrippa,  who  was  made  king 
of  Chalcis,  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Joseph,  son  of  Camides, 
and  gives  it  to  Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus.  He  dies  in  this  same 
year. 

Agrippa,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding  Agrippa,  is  made 
king  of  Chalcis,  and  afterwards  of  Batansea,  Trachonitis,  Gau- 
lonitis,  and  Abilene. 

Ventidius  Cumanus  made  governor  of  .Tudsea. 
Peter  comes  to  Antioch,  and  is  reproved  by  Paul. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  part,  on  account  of  John  Mark.     Paul  and 
Silas  go  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  Barnabas  and  IMark  to  Cyprus. 
Luke,  at  this  time,  with  Paul. 

Paul   passes  out  of  Asia  into  Macedonia,  visits  Philippi  and 
ITiessalonica,  and  comes  to  Athens. 
Paul  goes  from  Athens  to  Corinth. 
The  Jews  expelled  from  Rome. 

Felix  sent  governor  into  Jud;ea,  in  place  of  Cumanus. 
Paul  writes  his  first  and  second  epistles  to  the  Thessalouians  in 
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this  year;  and  in  the  same,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Paul,  having  spent  18  months  at  Corinth,  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
visits  Ephesus  in  the  way. 

Paul  goes  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  into  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 
He  returns  to  Ephesus ;  where  he  remains  three  years. 

The  emperor  Claudius  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Nero. 

Paul  writes  his  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

Paul  is  forced  to  leave  Ephesus,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
raised  against  him  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith.  He  goes  into 
Macedonia. 

He  writes  his  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

He  goes  into  Judcea  to  carry  contributions,  is  seized,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Caesarea ;  where  he  is  left  two  years  by  Felix. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Tabei,  made  high-priest  instead  of  Ananias. 

Felix  is  recalled,  and  Porcius  Festus  made  governor  of  Judaea. 

Paul,  at  a  hearing  of  his  cause  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
appeals  to  the  emperor.  He  is  sent  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at 
Malta  on  the  voyage. 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  prisoner  at  large  two 
years,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Christ  without  molestation. — 
Here  ends  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  by  Luke,  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  in  his  travels. 

The  general  epistle  of  James  written  about  this  time. 

Ishmael,  the  high-priest,  is  deposed.  Joseph,  surnamed  Cabei, 
is  put  in  his  place. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
and  Philemon,  written  in  this  year. 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Paul  is  set  at  liberty,  and,  a  little  before  his  departure  from  Italy 
into  Asia,  writes  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Luke  writes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  this  or 
the  following  year. 

Albinus  sent  governor  into  Judsea. 

Paul  writes  his  epistle  to  Titus,  and  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy. 

Mark  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 

Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judsea,  visits  the  churches  in  Crete, 
Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

Agrippa  takes  the  high-priesthood  from  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel, 
and  gives  it  to  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus. 

Gessius  Florus  made  governor  of  Judaea,  in  place  of  Albinus. 

Nero  sets  fire  to  Rome,  and  throws  the  blame  on  the  Christians ; 
many  of  whom  are  put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  persecution 
sustained  by  the  Church. 

Peter  writes  his  first  epistle,  probably  from  Rome ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  second  epistle,  probably,  also,  from  the  same  city. 

Several  prodigies  seen  at  .Ferusalem,  during  the  passover. 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time,  and  is  there  put  in  prison, 
together,  as  is  supposed,  with  Peter. 

Paul  writes  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  during  his  confine- 
ment at  Rome. 

The  epistle  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  following  year. 

Paul  and  Peter  suffer  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

Disturbances  at  Caesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem — the  beginning  of 
those  that  led  to  the  downfall" of  the  latter  city. 

The  Jews  rise,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 

Cestius,  governor  of  .Syria,  comes  into  Judcea,  and  besieges  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  is  defeated  by  the  Jews. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  inevitable,  and  the 
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consequences  that  were  likely  to  ensue,  retire  to  Pella,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Agiippa,  beyond  the  Jordan. 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  general  for  the  Jewish  war. 

Josephus  appointed  governor  of  Galilee  by  the  Jews. 

Vespasian  enters  Judtea  with  a  numerous  army,  and  subdues 
Galilee. 

Josephus  is  besieged  in  Jotapa.  The  place  is  taken,  and  Jose- 
phus surrenders  to  Vespasian. 

Jerusalem  is  fatally  divided  into  sects  and  parties.  The  zealots 
seize  the  temple,  and  commit  great  violences  in  the  city.  They 
depose  Theophilus  from  the  high-priesthood,  and  put  Phannais  in 
his  place.  They  send  to  the  Iduma^ans  to  help  them;  who  soon 
retire  again  from  Jerusalem. 

The  emperor  Nero  dies ;  when  follow  great  contentions  for  the 
empire.     Galba  succeeds. 

\  espasian  takes  all  the  strong  places  about  Jerusalem. 

In  this  or  the  following  year  .lohn  writes  his  three  epistles. 

Galba  is  murdered  by  Otho,  who  succeeds  him. 

Otho  dies.  Vitellius,  who  had  been  previously  declared  em- 
peror by  the  army,  succeeds  him. 

Vespasian  is  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army ;  by  whom  also 
Vitellius  is  taken  and  put  to  death. 

Josephus  is  set  at  liberty  by  Vespasian. 

Vespasian  goes  to  Rome,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Judsa  by  his  son  Titus. 

Titus  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem  some  days  before  the  passover. 

The  different  factions  in  Jerusalem  unite  for  its  defence  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  divide  again. 

The  Romans,  having  taken  the  first  and  second  inclosures  of 
Jerusalem,  build  a  wall  round  the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  famine. 

July  1 7,  the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the  temple. 

The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the  people,  and  set 
fire  to  the  galleries. 

A  Roman  soldier,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  Titus  to  the 
contrary,  sets  the  temple  on  fire. 

Titus  razes  the  temple  to  its  foundation,  and  demolishes  the 
city ;  reserving  only  the  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne. 

Vespasian  dies :  Domitian  is  declared  emperor. 

John  is  banished  to  Patmos,  by  order  of  Domitian ;  where  he 
receives  and  writes  his  Revelation. 

Domitian  dies.  The  second  general  persecution  of  the  Church 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign.     Nerva  succeeds  to  the  empire. 

John  is  liberated  from  exile,  returns  to  Ephesus,  and  writes  his 
GospeL 
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GENERATION  OF  PATRIARCHS. 

1 .  Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

2.  Shem  dies,  aged  600  j^ears. 

3.  Arphaxad  born.    He  has  Selah  at  35  ;  and  lives  afterwards  403 
years. 

Arphaxad  dies,  aged  438  years. 

4.  Selah  born.    He  has  Eber  at  30 ;  and  lives  afterwards  403 
years. 

Selah  dies,  aged  433  years. 

5.  Eber  born.    He  has  Peleg  at  34 ;  and  lives  afterwards  430 
years. 

Eber  dies,  aged  464  years. 

6.  Peleg  born.     He  has  Reu  at  30 ;   and  lives  afterwards  209 
years. 

Peleg  dies,  aged  239  years. 

7.  Reu  born.     He  has  Serng  at  32 ;  and  lives  afterwards  207 
years. 

Ilea  dies,  aged  239  years. 

8.  Serug  born.     He  has  Nahor  at  30  ;  and  lives  afterwards  200 
years. 

Serug  dies,  aged  230  years. 

9.  Nahor  born.    He  has  Terah  at  39;  and  lives  aftewards  119 
years. 

Nahor  dies,  aged  148  years. 

10.  Terah  born.    He  has  Abram  at  70 ;  and  lives  afterwards  136 
years. 

Terah  dies,  aged  205  years. 

11.  Abram  born.    He  has  Isaac  at  100  ;  and  lives  afterwards  75 
years. 

Abram  dies,  aged  175  years. 

12.  Isaac  born. 
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SAMARITAN    CHRONOLOGY. 
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GENERATION  OF  PATRIARCHS. 

1.  Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

2.  Shem  dies,  aged  600  years. 

3.  Arphaxad  born.     He  has  Selah  at  135;  and  lives  afterwards 
303  years. 

Arphaxad  dies,  aged  438  years. 

4.  Selah  born.     He  has  Eber  at  130;  and  lives  afterwards  303 
years. 

Selah  dies,  aged  433  years. 

5.  Eber  born.     He  has  Peleg  at  134  ;  and  lives  afterwards  270 
years. 

Eber  dies,  aged  404  years. 

6.  Peleg  born.     He  has  Reu  at  130;    and  lives  afterwards  109 
years. 

Peleg  dies,  aged  239  years. 

7.  Reu  born.     He  has  Serug  at  132;  and  lives  afterwards  107 
years. 

Reu  dies,  aged  239  years. 

8.  Serug  born.     He  has  Nahor  at  130  ;  and  lives  afterwards  100 
years. 

Serug  dies,  aged  230  years. 

9.  Nahor  born.     He  has  Terah  at  79;  and  lives  afterwards  69 
j'ears. 

Nahor  dies,  aged  148  years. 

10.  Terah  bom.    He  has  Abrani  at  70  ;  and  lives  afterwards  75 
years. 

Terah  dies,  aged  145  years. 

11.  Abram  born.     He  has  Isaac  at  100  ;  and  lives  afterwards  76 
years. 

Abram  dies,  aged  175  years. 

12.  Isaac  born. 
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